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The School and Theater Committee 
IDA MARTUS* | 


People have commented on the youth of the audience at the 
City Center, upon the enthusiasm of this audience as opposed to 
the blasé “amuse-me” attitude of the usual theatergoer. There 
are many reasons for this, but one of the primary reasons is the 
work done by the teachers and by the School and Theater Com- 
mittee of the New York City Board of Education. For the past 
eight years, we have been instrumental in sending thousands of 
New York City students to the City Center for their first play, their 
first opera, or their first ballet. These “firsters” have become part 
of the habitual audience of the City Center. 


HISTORY. How has this been accomplished? One must go 
back to 1940 when a group of high-school English teachers met 
to discuss the possibility of obtaining cut-rate tickets to the theater 
for their students. English teachers were finding it difficult to 
teach plays from the printed page to the young people who had 
never seen one play in the legitimate theater. This was happening 
in New York City, the dramatic center of the world. They felt 
that students should feel the magic spell cast by skillful acting. 
But prices were high, then as now, and students found it easier 
to go to a local movie house and watch one or two grade B or C 
pictures. Opera-going was out of the question entirely, and to 
see a ballet was a sign that one was a “sissy” or a “high-brow.” 
Consequently a committee was formed whose aims then as now 
were as follows: 

1. To introduce the best in the New York theater to the 
high-school students of this city by means of selling them 
tickets at prices which they can pay. 

2. To help further the culture of our city through the 
building up of a new and appreciative theater audience. 

3. To educate our students toward a mature audience be- 
havior. 

4. To make plays read in school a living and therefore a 
more meaningful experience. 

>. To instill in our pupils and teachers throughout the city 
a real interest in the theater. 


T 
* ; ; 
Coordinator of the School and Theater Committee, 
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' the basis of our work. In 
set up that 1s pay iunior high there is a 
every high school and i dimai ees from us. Heci 
resentative who rec baa it | and informs 

get DA every English teacher in his schoo 
them of opportunities for ticket buying. ith the commercial 
The first few years of our work were wi ened, we bal 
theater Subsequently, when the City Center was Op ti t of Di 
an our work with that organization at the suggestio ; 


Machinery was 


Frederic Ernst, Associate Superintendent in charge of high schools. 


its own opera company, we began sell- 
pantie a pee We dhi- amazed at the number of 
nudes who wished to come. We started that year by selling 
about 1,000 tickets, but each succeeding year we increased the 
number by thousands until one peak year when we sent 10,000 
students to the opera. Now our average is about 7,000 a year. 
Then came the ballet, and again we tried our hand and again 
found that students could be persuaded by their teachers to come. 
Once they came many of them became balletomanes. a 


In the spring of 1944 Dr. Ernst decided that the work at City — 


Center was important enough to release a teacher from the class- 


room to act as liaison between the City Center and the high schools — 


of New York City. I was named coordinator of school and theater 
activities and moved from the classroom to the City Center. 


TESTIMONIAL. The importance of this work can readily be 
seen, but let a teacher's reaction tell the story concretely. 


A report sent in by Miss Paula Silberstein, coordinator of cul- 


tural activities at the Central Needle Trad High School er 
tional high school where student es Hig ool—a 3 
making, fur handling, and o S are taught dressmaking, sho 


> ther allied needle trades—says the 
following: "The inf] e trades—says Un 
students of the a of the New York City Center on the 


"ra! High School of Needle Trades is inestim- 
able. Because of it, we have been able to create a senior Englis 


Course in 3, i 

and Dama a which includes a study of opera, ballet, 

at City Center Ma a ‘ncouraged to attend the perf ormances 
are most enthusiastic about what they have 


seen, é Š ost 0 
from unde f our ely body of about 2,000 students are 
mes, work part-time or on co-op, an 


tprivileged h 
cannot afford the price plays on B d The 
roadway. 


à s charged for 








SCHOOL AND THEATER COMMITTEE 


students, particularly the seniors, are expected to be so familiar 
with City Center and its activities by now that they were asked 
about it on their recent mid-term examination. May I add that, 
so far as the authorities of the Central High School of Needle 
Trades are concerned, the City Center is an annex of the school 


where our students are introduced to the cultural adva 


ae ea : ntages of 
e i 


BOUQUETS FROM STUDENTS. Even on pupils’ examination 
papers we get reactions. On the paper of an “average” boy who 
had been buying tickets regularly for the City Center this was 
found: “You're almost home .now and the play had so much 
effect on you that as soon as you get home you say you're going 
to read the book honestly; but this time not as if you have to— 
as if you want to, because now you are a lover of art.” 

' Hundreds of other comments have been made, but the defini- 
tive one is that of the student who said to his friend: "Thank God 
for City Center; you can take a date there and sit in the orchestra 


like a gentleman, and you don’t have to spend your month's 
allowance.” | 


MORE THAN TICKET-SELLING. Students come to City Cen- 


ter from Queens, Staten Island, and the far ends of Bronx . 


and Brooklyn.. This is made possible because they do not have 
to make an extra trip to buy tickets. The ticket buying is done 
in the schools. After these students have been graduated, they 


come in thousands to City Center because they have formed the 
habit in high school. 


Our job is not simply a ticket-selling job, but by selling tickets 
We Can introduce students to the best in the entertainment world 
at the lowest possible prices. In addition, we have arranged for 
Mass interviews with such personalities as Stokowski, Bernstein, 
and Jose Ferrer. Occasionally we have given press seats to the 
Student high-school editors for opening nights, and we have 
Sometimes given teachers and editors free preview tickets. 


b he most heart-warming part of our work is that with the 
| ho 


mebound children. These are children who are so physically 
andicapped that they cannot attend school, and so the teachers 
° to their homes. Since our work began, we have sent a group 


7 
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ion for which we 

t every production 

ildren free to almos , e teacher in 
de tickets. Here is the ayan ar ae 

‘vities related to ho ; 

of theater activities re l a 

Ro the majority of our handicap pea, attendance at a 


new 
theater has been a first mag yy lir a e Bis, 
world for them in many -_ on wall gol axl ao 
cd more nia ner natn, wd OT 
children write stories, draw pictures, and study authors and 
composers whose works they have seen at a performance. 
All the children write to me of their impressions of what has . 
taken place. It is often amazing to note their insight and 
interpretation. l 
“Participation at these performances gives our children a 
chance to make social contacts with other children. Though 
they are often unable to visit with one another, friendships 
do develop and are carried on through the telephone, through 
correspondence, and through ‘teacher-messenger service. 
Many such friendships persist throughout the years.” 


These children have sent me hundreds of letters expressing 
their gratitude for being taken out of their homes and introduced 


to the beauty and glamour of the theater. Some of the comments 
are as follows: 


"A program such as yours makes us children forget that 
we have a handicap,” 


“I wish that everybody in homebound 
play and enjoyed it as I did” en 
l am tremendously grateful to you for your efforts, as 


well as to th i 
letting me satisfy me people of the City Center, for 


y wish to see this enchantin g play.” 
STATISTICS, ‘The static 
. e statist ‘ 
About 100,000 students ioe pis i wo nS 


o the plays, 50,000 to the 
the symphony concerts, an 

ry V. About half a million 
teachers of Greater New 


SCHOOL AND THEATER COMMITTEE : 


oals: 
cg 


A 
2 


Further reductions in ticket prices for students wherever 
possible. | 

More provision for free tickets for underprivileged children. 
Plans for more of the specialized services, such as a Christ- 
mas party every year, interviews by the high-school editors 
with our prominent directors and actors, and attendance 


of special classes at rehearsals. 


The 


P.S. HE DIDN'T GET THE JOB 
following note was received recently: 


Dear Sir: 
I wish to inform you that I am avvilloble for day to day service. 


I hold an sub high school English license. 


Submitted by James V. Cunningham 


THOUGHTS ON TEACHING 


Men learn when they teach. 


To know how to suggest is the great art of teaching. 


The man who can make hard things easy is the educator. 


—Hugh Rhodes 
—Amiel 


—Emerson 


What sculpture is to a block of marble, education is to the soul. 


—Addison 


It is a luxury to learn; but the luxury of learning is not to be com- 
pared with the luxury of teaching. , 


—R. D. Hitchcock 


What greater or better gift can we offer the republic than to teach 
and instruct our youth? 


—Cicero 
Submitted by Nathan Levine 
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Refresher Course 


ETHEL H. GERSTIN 
Andrew Jackson High School 


“I just did something awfully stupid,” we blithely announce, 


There is almost a note of pride in our voices because in our hearts 


who knows us could believe us capable of 

vrpething really stupid Yet that note of indulgence for our own 
"stupidity is oddly lacking when we say (and who — us 
hasn't?), “I just don’t understand how they can possibly be so 
stupid!” referring of course to our students. How often we be- 
come exasperated and self-righteously indignant. We worked so 
hard; we explained everything so clearly; we went over it several 
times; the material was so simple! They seemed to understand; 


yet the results showed they didn’t. How could they be so stupid ? 


I TAKE A COURSE. A recent 
answered this usually rhetorical 
little more sympathetic and unde 


personal experience unexpectedly 
question for me and made me a 


tstanding. Having bought a sew- 
ing machine, I decided I ought to learn how to sew and promptly 


registered for a sewing course. Dutifully I selected a pattern 
and set out to follow it, only to find myself completely baffled by 


onted with before. H r 
me were simple words formi ‘he cae 


ing simple directions: yet they con-. 
veyed nothing to me. I was high] ? y 
been reading all my life followic y chagrined. After all, I had 


f But h 
on't 
a ba. T instructions t And the fif 

In the pak 
own school) could a ta at nm 


Ppened to b ; 
ve echo e a student in my 
oF pre adily e dyssey vet na she could not under- 
as 
oe atical Constructions, but the ; l 
presented no difficulties to her msttuctions on a sewing 
AND 


l'M HU 
10 MBLED. Other expe 


Were so Clear!” 


tlenc i . ’ 
es in this Sewing course 


Ow rightfully the instructor 
OW anyone could possibly 


4rner or the intricacies 
ti 





REFRESHER COURSE 


made me realize anew something I had evidently been losing sight 
of—how involved the learning process really is. Whenever the 
instructor explained or demonstrated something, I listened and 
watched very attentively. I was sure I understood and would know 
exactly how to do it by myself—was sure, that is, until I reached 
home and tried it. At the next session I took notes and drew 
diagrams but even then found that I floundered. “Memory is 
certainly a fickle thing,” I forgave myself jauntily. “I suppose it 
just takes several explanations and more practice to make things 
stick.” 

With a sense of guilt I recalled that I had not been quite so 
forgiving to the many students who had come to me at times and 
said, “I didn’t do my homework last night because I didn’t under- 
stand it,” adding in answer to my skeptical look and remark that 
probably they hadn’t paid too close attention in class, “Honest, 
I was sure I understood it when I left class yesterday.” My own 
recent learning problems in an unfamiliar field made me accept 
for the first time that most of them had really been telling the 
truth and not malingering at all. It was a humbling and beneficial 
experience. If I could not grasp easily something as specific as 
sewing, why should I have been so aghast when young people, 
who usually dealt in specifics, could not cope with abstractions as 
readily as I thought they should? The experiences and language 
needed to understand the abstract ideas and concepts encountered 
in literature, in grammar, in mathematics, etc., were as foreign 
to them as the sewing vocabulary had been to me. 

Most of our students are certainly not stupid. Can it be that, 
all too frequently, we use this term to express Our opinion of them 
>ecause we have become impatient with the learning process? Can 
it be that we tend to forget that only time, patience, experience, 
and constant practice will eventually give students the tools they 
need for comprehension and remembering ? 


MORAL FOR ALERTNESS COURSES. After one has taught 
Or a number of years, it becomes increasingly difficult to be 
Patient with the slowness and seeming stupidity of others. For 

at reason I feel that the Board of Education is making a serious 
Mistake in insisting that teachers take courses in their own special- 
ized fields. When we take such courses, we encounter no learning 
difficulties, nothing to jolt us out of our smugness. I think the 


ll 
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: it, if not insist on, a certaj 
d of Education should permit, certain 
malh of courses in areas completely unrelated to our specialties, 
Perhaps we need our egos deflated occasionally by being made te 
struggle with something unfamiliar so that, as teachers, we can 
keep the complexities of the learning process fresh, before ys 


Then maybe we will allow the same indulgence for our students’ 


“stupidity” as we do for our own. 


EDUCATION 
“It is better to light one candle than to curse the darkness,” 


: —Proverb, 
“A load of books does not equal one good teacher.” , 


—Chinese Proverb, 
= An, P 
—Benjamin Franklin, 
ey learn.” 

| —Will Durant. 
8 a child is to enable him to get along with- 


“He that teaches himself hath a fool for a mast 


“Woe to him who teaches men faster than th 


“The object of teachin 
Out his teacher,” 


t . l —Elbert Hubbard. 
A boy is better unborn than untaught.” - : 


a —Sir William Gascoigne. 
The eye of a master will do more work than both his hands.’ | 
—Benjamin Franklin. 


CC’) 


“I assume that ou 
arithmetic in order ; tis easy ite pe reading, writing and 
d wit, fancy, i 


e I . 











School population at the pres 


a 


Adjusting the Social Studies to the Non- 
Academically Inclined Child 


_ LOUIS M. D'AMBROSIO | 
Manual Training High School 


= Mark Twain once said that it w 
made horse races possible. 
aroused more differences of 
non-academically inclined chi 


as differences of opinion that 
Few horse races, however, have 
opinion than the problem of how 


Idren got that way and where they 
are headed. There seems to be no agreement concerning their 


designation by name, perhaps “XG students” being their latest 
appellation. We all agree unanimously, however, that such stu- 
dents require special methods and special materials. Also, we hear 
no dissenting voice when one of their protagonists claims that 
very much of our attention should be directed toward developing 
this large group so as to enable them to become very desirable 
citizens of the future. Perhaps they are one-fourth of our high- 
ent time. That alone makes any plan- 
ning involving them socially desirable and highly commendable. 
According to Henry Johnson and R. M. Tryon, the problems 
confronting the teacher of the social studies are very substantial 
and ever-present. The social studies must be made to conform 
to the natural tastes and interests of the students. The culture- 
epoch or “recapitulation” theory tells us that the child must go 
through the same experiences as the human race. Also, children 
find it considerably easier to study the remote in time and space 
if they are first taught the near. Since children lack a time and 
‘pace sense, it is necessary to develop one and not take it for 
tanted. Particulars must be studied first and then used to form 
Seneralizations. Finally, history must be made “real.” 
et us never forget that in a democracy we must do as much 
for the individual as his capacity will permit. Brilliant students 
Must be given an Opportunity to develop into leaders of various 
fields. Those at the other extreme must be developed so that their 
est potential position in society will become a realization. 
Political philosophers have been studying both these groups 
ince civilization began. One of the results of their efforts is that 
many important critics conclude that democracy is handicapped 
cause it tends toward the average. It is evident that the a 
oes determine policies in a democracy, an 
S educators our chief task is to do eve 


der verage 
d it is also evident that 
tything possible to raise 
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of this article to indicate some of the things that might be of 
assistance. 


USEFUL MATERIALS. History can be made real by using the 


many currently available illustrative materials, which were never 
so abundant for the social-studies teacher of yesteryear. Pictures 
on paper or on the screen can be easily utilized, with the aid of 
various projectors. Because of its many advantages the slide-film 
has come into its own and even displaced the sound film. Perhaps 


the greatest advantage of the slide- or strip-film is that it enables. 


the teacher to deliver favorite lectures without worrying about 


time limitations. Casts and models which were never before avail- 


able for classroom use are now w 
very commendable cooperation of 
museums will even offer the assista 


ithin easy reach, owing to the 
our various museums. These 
nce of their trained experts in 


and then you will be able to repro 
illustrative materials. Special publications for high-school stu- 
dents to purchase are | 


sO Numerous th : ither 
described nor listed here ns that they will be nei 


NIQUES. My own personal experience 
om _— ut Ene newspaper elippiaz period, evel 
in aj sed to describe its Operation, is the most useful device 


Ocialist Republics, Great peh 
committee covers all im ortan' 
ny other county that “breaks” -into “bigtime 


Various cartoons. Even 
e news-clip 


- i nstant aim of thi 


ping day occurs regu- 
1S committee method 15 
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the average. Doubtlessly we must conclude that one x p courses f 
of action thus indicated is to do everything possible or : Weak. | 
est students, who are very numerous, indeed. It is the objective — 


i 
' 





SOCIAL STUDIES FOR NON-ACADEMIC 


to link the past with the present, and ancie 
very amenable to the contact of “what was” with “what is.” 


The various committees operate as follows. One member of a 
committee is asked to report orally on the important events of the 
past week in his assigned country. Then other members of his 
own committee are urged to volunteer additions or corrections. The 
remainder of the class is entitled to ask “points of information.” 
Since the student reports on the same country each week through- 
out the term, he soon accumulates information on his particular 
nation that earns him the title of “expert.” This designation in- 
fuses a good deal of confidence into the student. With slow 
learners the cartoons prove very difficult to interpret, but after a 


few weeks of accumulated skills, the results usually show con- 
siderable improvement. | 





nt-history classes are 


THE OPEN-TEXTBOOK METHOD. Open-textbook and su- 
pervised-study periods also occur once weekly in my sub-normal 
classes. Pronunciation errors, such as the misplacing of the accent 
on the third syllable of “democracy” (which happens very often), 
are corrected. The slightest doubt concerning the comprehension 
of simple sentences. is eliminated—if possible, through volun- 
teers. Words, persons, and places are identified and connected 
with familiar perceptions. Cartoons in the text are carefully ex- 
plained and the obscure made obvious. No teacher should hesi- 
tate at using this method for such students. In fact, teaching can- 
not be effective if these poor readers are not trained in inter- 
Preting the written page dealing with the social studies, 


Much valuable work has been done by experts who practically 
rewrote textbooks intended for the use of non-academically in- 
clined students. The vocabulary they use was tested before bein 
accepted. Much illustrative material contributed by artist special- 
ists has been included not only to explain but also to fos the 
attention of the easily distracted readers. While most of this ma- 
tetial seems below the standard of secondary-school pupils to the 
uninitiated, reading tests and actual experience leave little doubt 


concerning its appropriateness. The attention span of these pupils 
1S short, and dynamic points of interest are frequent. Remotiva- 
tion is 


made less frequently necessary by wri 


tten accounts on a 
hat they really understand. Such writt 


€n accounts furnish 


1S 


level t 
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so often outside their grasp. 


| Since it is neces. 
ING ON MOTOR ABILITIES. t is nec 
mp gi ata an opportunity to satisfy their creative 


Il sorts 
i ters, name cards for display, graphs, and a 
of Dodds nee by them should be rewarded with words of en- 


couragement and “extra credit.” Artificial rewards seem justified 
in dealing with these particular types of youngsters. Among the 


mote praiseworthy material which has been submitted by them 


are a fair model of the guillotine (which really works), an air- 
plane model, reproductions of famous works of art Such as 


Myron’s “Discus-Thrower,” and many name display cards tacked 


on all sides of the room. These materials are often used in re- 
viewing past lessons, 


Diagrams, charts, cartoons, and other Pictorial aids wil] prove 
productive. For example, in teaching th 


Octopus with its tentacles stretched out in all directions, some suc- 


ceeding in grasping the desired objectives and oth 
do So, affords an excellent 


yey 8 man proposing to Hungary in 

the form of a young lady a ter acceptance, surrounded by 

unsympathetic relatives labeled Italians, Poles, Rumanians, and 

Bohemians. This also comes from Knowlton (ibid., p. 27). The 

teely by we _ of the English Parliament is shown effec- 
" 

(bid, n 44) © Simple diagram also shown by Knowlton 

Assuming they are —_ i 

k: » Pupils h ac- 

counts describing the “Fall of the Bastille he "Wark of the 

Through France D 


the like, Pun; 
800d explanato eee 


uring the French Revo- 
O their friends when assuming 


portant event. It might be sur- 


le of Poor work as themselves, but 
© excellent het nig reporter, king, general 
16 ainder of the ¢ 


Overlooking its effective- 
term, 
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the satisfaction greatly needed by these students but unfortunately | 


instruction needed in dealing with s 


and Lewis, p. 41). Workbooks pro 
. goal are very popular with the type of pupil here discussed. 


e plans of Napoleon, an 


ave very often wri singly’ 
ry descriptions t 7 itten surprisingly 





SOCIAL STUDIES FOR NON-ACADEMIC ae 

Workbooks and notebooks have received very little attention 
from me in the past. However, two authors claim notebooks "ate 
especially valuable for the efficient direction of the individualized 


pecial groups or in facilitating 
or slow pupils” (Stormzand 
&tessing toward some definite 


the work of retarded, exceptional, 


EXCURSIONS AND THEIR VALUE. Vi 


of interest is a vital part of the curriculum 
inclined students. Some v 


siting various places 
for non-academically 
ery popular destinations are Bronx Park, 


the Breyer Ice Cream Company plant, Floyd Bennett Airfield, the 


Museum of Science and Industry, 
After seeing many species of animals which served as motivation, 
geography lessons became interesting and easy for both teacher 
and pupil. The visit to an airfield introduced the topic of trans- 


and various newspaper plants. 


MOTIVATING. Motivation for non-academically inclined stu- 


dents must be very personalized. Discussin 


7 , their employers, and laws con- 
nected with employment certificates, 


brought down to their level. All motivation similarly must be 


“onstrated as personally affecting the life of these youngsters 
it the lesson is to commence with Proper attention. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS. Since non-academically inclined stu- 

ents have a poor sense of proportion, miss the essentials, and can- 
not subordinate details, teachers of such students have a very great 
challenge confronting them in the necessity of remaining optim- 
Istic and not feeling that their endeavors are in vain. If formal 
examination results prove unsatisfactory, let us remember that 
attitudes still cannot be properly measured, and these re 


ally are 
© objectives of good social-studies teaching. Moreover, with 
SOW pupils, good results if produced at all might not be visible 
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to the naked eye for several years after such students have left 
i acher’s classroom. 
oo doubt the community and parents of these children 
must also be educated to a much higher degree if we expect me 
youngsters to show any marked improvement. Some non-academi- 


cally inclined youngsters are “slow” as a consequence of under- | 


ivileged environment. o, : 
Pe mi do our best for these students, adjusting our curri- 
culums to changing realities of life and society. We must look to 


society to provide better opportunities for parents and children’ 
to experience the benefits that will provide the most desirable 
background in preparation for scholastic achievement. Above all, 


we must never forget that non-academically inclined students will, 
like their more fortunate contemporaries, become the citizens and 


MRANA 


DATA FOR CURRICULUM PLANNERS 
“In our country, despite popular belief to the contrary, people are 
tending to marry younger. In 1890 the average male first married at 


the age of 26.1, but in 1947 he married at the age of 23.7. The 
average female married at 


the age of 22.0 in 1 0, 47 sh 
did so at the tender age of 20.5.” in 1890, but by 1947 she 


—Kingsley Davis, on “The American Family” 
in the New York Times Magazine 


MRA 


— ___. ECONOMICS 
iol | do t think I'll teach any more. I'm now earning 
on the Atlant Co nt Bet married on that, I reckon T'll go to work- 
dey. Ti = i oast Line Railroad, They pay section kads $7 a 
Over Tuesday w; Pay more, write me, I like to tea h. If I'll be 
Sday with the books and blackb d” cn. it not, 
—Letter from § out an | 


ern teacher to his Superintendent of schools. 
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Contributions of General Language to 
a Changing Curriculum 


MARY FINOCCHIARO” and BENJAMIN DAVIS** 


anized to provide adolescents 


with varied opportunities for explorin & their interests, aptitudes, 


and abilities. The Junior High School Division, therefore, has al- 
ways encouraged the inclusion of courses in the curriculum which 
would foster the development of purposeful and worthwhile goals 
and which would offer each pupil the richest and fullest possible 
experiences in school and community living. 

In line with this underlying principle, Associate Superintendent 
Elias Lieberman and Assistant Superintendent Mary A. Kennedy 
of the Junior High School Division approved an experiment in 
what is commonly called ‘General Language.” 

This interesting and successful experiment is being conducted 
at Junior High School 126, Brooklyn, under the direction of its 
principal, Dr. Benjamin F. Davis, and under the general super- 
vision of Assistant Superintendent Antoinette Riordon. 

A brief description of the activity is presented below to aid 
those in other schools who are interested in embarking upon simi- 
lar experiments.. The course has not developed to a point where 
it has assumed its final form, but it has gone far enough so that 
Some of its finding may be useful to others. 


COURSE PHILOSOPHY. Man 

from a foreign language because 

volved. These students are deterred by the study of formal gram- 

Mar and the memorization of paradigms. They fail to see that 

the resultant skill justifies the expenditure of time for this work. 
any students have the ability requisite for success at the college 

level (and hence should study a foreign language) although at 
e junior-high-school age their plans may not include pursuing 
“it studies beyond the secondary-school level. 

Second group of students are those who have Started the study 
of a foreign language but have met with failure or with only 
Partial success. These students derive little enjoyment or satis- 

action from their two- or three-year study of a foreign language. 
nea 


in Bilingual Consultant, Junior High School Division. 
Principal, Junior High School 126, Brooklyn. 


y students are frightened away 
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Their interest wanes and they drop the subject as soon as high. i 


E eee eee 


school requirements are met. 


A third group of students, consisting of those whose records | 


show poor achievement either because of low intelligence or be. 


cause of inefficient work habits, have been discouraged from‘ tak. | 


i ign- e instruction because of the high probabilit 
a would meet with failure. These students are 
usually placed in shop and in “practical courses. | 


Most of the schools that have experimented with Genera] | 


Language have limited its enrollment to those in the last group. 
It is the opinion of Dr. Davis that any course in a new field, set 
up for the latter type of student alone, is doomed to failure from 

the start. He feels that students who have never acquired proper 
work habits and who might be handicapped because of poor abil- 
ity, would tend to set standards so low that they could not be 
respected either by the normal student or by the slow student. 
The latter would feel stigmatized and hence wo 
to capacity. Any normal child placed in the cla 
resent his presence there. Dr. Davis, therefore, set up the follow- 
ing procedures for determining enrollment in French (the only 


foreign language offered in Junior High School 126, Brooklyn) 
and in General Language, ls 


ss would likewise 


SELECTION OF $ 
terest in foreign-language stu 
study of French, offered 


study are permitted to enroll for the 
a three-period-a-week basis. A 


. These procedures are 


continuing the subject si any good guidance program. Thos 


20 re given th 


uld not work up | 


TUDENTS. All students indicating an in- _— 
endeavored in the past to instill 


<` 8 what he is as the result of the natura 


© standard French couts? 1s 


GENERAL LANGUAGE___ tad 
Se ee 
prescribed for the junior high schools of the city. 


All pupils not enrolled i given an opportunity to 


in French are 
elect General Language, which carries major credit, or one of 
offered on a minor basis 


the shop subjects. Sin 


the ninth year, instead of the more 
thus providing a one-unit cushion 

graduation requirements as a buff 
line. Since General Language is no 
level, there are no problems of art 
program. The students enrolled in 
run the gamut from the low I.Q. not 
bright children who have not been 

study. The materials, methods, gene 
must necessarily meet the interests a 
of students with a varying environm 


usual four prepared subjects, 
of high-school credit toward 
er against failure along the 
t continued at the high-school 
iculation with the high-school 
the General-Language course 
interested in shop work to the 
attracted to foreign-language 
ral procedures, and treatment 


ent and heritage. 


BROAD OBJECTIVES. In a cosmopolitan body of students 
coming from varied backgrounds, many problems arise that are 


brought on by ignorance, lack of mutual understanding, inability 
to appreciate differences in habits, and failure to a 


bsorb the prin- 
ciples of democratic living. All foreign-language courses have 


proper attitudes along with the 
reading, writing, and speaking skills set by various syllabi. Un- 


fortunately, however, the development of these skills must per- 
force be emphasized at the expense of the other concomitants. 
e Auxiliary Syllabus for Foreign-Language Instruction states: 
“The teacher must clothe the bare outline with the living sem- 
blance of the foreign people, picturing vividly their daily life, 
their environment and their reactions thereto, their way of bein 
affected by their physical surroundings, their history, their tradi. 
tons, their aspirations and ideals. The aim should be to show 
Ow a Frenchman, a German, an Italian, or a Spaniard meets a 
Situation or a problem which is common to all mankind; how he 


: l resources and the in- 
Crited ideas and ideals of his country,” 


e results normally achieved in foreign-language Classes are 


Comparatively negligible along these lines because of the limita- 


2l 


nd needs of this broad range | 
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i bject and the pressing need for skil] ~ 
et a alange course has narrower ob- 
“tira excluding the skill phase demanded of a foreign language, | 
iol can concentrate on the attainment of objectives con- ; 
aah with the appreciation of differences, relationships between F 
cultures, dependency of present customs on those of the past, i 


and other similar appreciatory values. 


i ign-language teachers i 
The second handicap under which foreign guag i 
anil is the failure of the students to pursue their study of the 3 
foreign language to the point of mastery where they can read, | 
write, speak, and possibly even think in the foreign language with | 


satisfaction and pleasure to themselves. Too frequently they re- 


main on a word-by-word-translation or deciphering basis. The — 


course offered in Junior High School 126, Brooklyn, attempts to 


throw the emphasis upon the phase of the work normally treated — 


as subsidiary, namely, cultural appreciation. Although pursued 
for but two years, it has possibilities of offering enduring values. 

The junior-high-school organization was set up essentially as a 
medium for offering exploratory experiences to children 13-16 
years of age. The General-Langua 


objective. In addition to cultivating interests essential for putting 
into effect the princi 


ples of democratic living, toward the end of 
the year, the children 


n of foreign values, tends to insure 
e field than would otherwise be pos- 
asis for choosing a foreign language 


ol and know what to expect from its 
op rhe 7 “wearin that enrollment in the field will be stimulated 
ig arty a Boag and that those going through the pre- 
the skil] phases involved oy i carry through success 


4 more successful start in th 
sible, Pupils have a real b 
when they reach high scho 


CHERS. Th 
> Particularly wh 
Map 


TS leeway in s 
type of teacher sele Ope 


cted to pi 
tions, should be Buel to give a 


© start of a new course in- 
there is no syllabus in exis- 
» Materials, and methods. The 


d with experien NEW Course, under these condi- 
and real understand; n} Ce, superior abili , imagination, 
22 nding of child Psychol Tep 


By. It would be desirable, 





“pedient to exp 


the Gener 


8e course definitely meets this 


believed that similar differences w 





GENERAL LAN ie l 
also, if the teacher were taken from the foreign-language field, 
so that the exploratory values of the latter part of the course 
could be realized without the handicap of improper foreign- 
language instruction, wrong Pronunciation, etc. In this way, too, 
the General-Language course would articulate closely with exist- 
ing foreign-language objectives. An experienced teacher of French 
in Junior High School 126 was selected as best meeting those 
criteria. = 

Using the text Adventures in 
and Riley, the teacher drew up a 
be followed during the fall term 
eral Language. His success was s 


Language by Tanner, Lawler, 
tentative plan of procedures to 
of 1948 in two classes of Gen- 
O great that it was deemed ex- 
and the work somewhat and to prepare plans that 
would be helpful to other teachers who might be assigned to 
similar classes. The spring term showed that the philosophy and 
methodology employed were meeting with success, and hence all 
ninth-year pupils not electing French or shop were admitted to 

al-Language class for the fall term of 1949. The in- 
creased enrollment demanded that an additional teacher be as- 
signed. A versatile English teacher was designated for taking on 
the other classes. It is interesting to note how the personal view- 
points of the two teachers affect the conduct of the work. It is 


ill evolve elsewhere in terms of 
variety of teaching backgrounds. : 


TREATMENT. The teacher of French 
Language course to be an adjunct to forei 
e endeavored to trace Similarities of wo 


considered the General- 
gn-language instruction. 
rds in various languages 


present forms. Extensive use was made of th 
of foreign tongues, and since most of his cla 


displayed a knowledge of Italian, Polish, Ger 
Other lan 


for in 


e pupils’ knowledge 
sses had pupils who 
man, and one or more 
guages, this background was utilized as a springboard 
struction. Customs, dress, dances, and other 
of foreign life were constantly compared with those extant here, 
and their American counterparts were mentioned. Pupils began 
to appreciate differences and to respect them. We find that in 
ese classes those of foreign backgrounds have become proud of 
their inheritance, and volunteer information. Original feelings of 
inferiority because of old-world ties have a tendency to disappear 
23 


cultural phases | 
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as the result of this course. During the final month’s course, 
pupils are given actual instruction in both French and German, 
in both of which this teacher is proficient. 
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ba 


~ w 


ae 


i 


t 4 5 


This has genuine merit in assisting the pupil to determine | i 


whether or not he should elect a foreign language when admitted 


to the high school of his choice. It is believed that as a result of © 
the General-Language background, the increased maturity of the |. 


children, and the exploratory experiences in French and German, 

many students who have displayed no previous interest in foreign 

language will choose this field and will have better than average 

' success. Any other foreign language known to the teacher could 
be used to serve similar purposes. The individual teacher's 

strength and background can thus be utilized for this exploratory 
function. 

The teacher of English feels that the General-Language course 
has unusual value for improving the English background of the 
pupil, and he endeavors to utilize it for that purpose. Pupils have 
been encouraged to go into the fields of 
graphy, the classics, and elsewhere to shed additional light on 


descriptions of their products and Processes. Encyclopedias and 


derivations are kept in the ro 
om for constant 
reference, Mythology, poetry, and art are brought in to illustrate 


eeraa versus modern procedures, The general “cultural” values 
€ course become obvious, but the 


and the Personality of the Student, 
It is believed, however that d 
treatment of the subject þ 


; this surmise proves 
UP should do much to enhance the 


” jonguages, This study has not 
a follow-up on these conjectures 
SPECIFIC OBJECT 

IV "r 
24 BS. The Principles enunciated in Chang- 


science, history, geo- 


_ GENERAL LANGUAGE 


oe. a 
ing Concepts and Practices in Elementary Education, in Curricu- 


lum Development in the Elementary Schools, and in A Guide to 


Curriculum Improvement in the Junior High Schools of New 
York City (Board of Education Curriculum Bulletins) were used 
as criteria in setting up the General-Language course and in evalu- 
ating its progress, * eats 

A glance at the objectives listed herein, which have been pro- 
mulgated as desirable outcomes of the philosophy underlying the 
course, will “point up” the parallel between the philosophy of the 
new program and that of the General-Language course at Junior 
High School 126. The specific objectives, as will be noted, form 


an integral part of the broad objectives in the three bulletins 
cited above. | , : 


I. Character 


1. To make a child conscious of the mutual dependence of one 
individual upon another and of one nation, race, or culture 
- upon another. | 

2. To inculcate a set of character values that will serve as personal 
standards of conduct and as criteria for teaching independent 
conclusions. l 

3. To inculcate the belief that differences among people are nor- 
mally found and that strangeness is not a true index of value. 


Il, Our American H eritage 


1. To give an understanding of foreign pnpa within our gates. 
2. To foster a cies for the parents’ background. 
3. To make a chi 


he must excuse it. 
III. Exploration | 
1. To interpret experiences in terms of individual and group 
living. : | 
2. To collect and to o penize materials. 
3. To show the interre ationship between peoples, races, and cul- 
tures, 


4. To develop an appreciation of the beginnings of present-day 
culture, a and trade relations. 


IV. Thinking k 
1. To help the child express his thoughts on many varieties of 
subjects and peo of interest to himself, 
2. To help the child interpret the thoughts of others despite vari- 
ances in backgrounds. 


3. To give some concept of the origin, growth, and differentiation 
of language. | 
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d proud of his heritage rather than to feel that . 
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different traditions which affect our thinking and 
4. = mr el. ssateciation of the values offered by those dif. 
ferences. . i 
development of interests through a variety of 
S. a one +" vi papil attention that would otherwise 
pass unnoticed. 


V. Knowledges and Skills 


language consciousness. 
2 To me E and functional linguistic experiences, i 
3. To enrich and enlarge the pupil’s word and nl vocabulary, 
4. To encourage the child to become acquainted with library and 
reference facilities. 


a. To help the pupil locate data, select pertinent facts, and to 
organize his ideas. 
b. To lead to a more intelligent use of the dictionary, 
5. To show the relationship and contribution of both modern and 


ancient languages, of peoples and of customs, to one another 
and to English. | 


6. To broaden pupils’ vicarious ex 


ences to the classics, including the Old and New Testament. 
VI. Appreciation and Expression 
1. To lead to an a 
in building up the American spirit. 
2. To coordinate and integrate ni 
and crafts by the study of the 
as means of communications an 


ciations result from the study 
outstanding mast 


VII. Social Relationships 
1 


- To stress the social Civic objecti 
CVI objectives of language study. 
To help Set up social attitudes. wa í 
3. To contribute to intelligent citiz 


a in international problems 
4. To know OW a situation was met in history and how the 
Problem was Solved, th A 


i us giving a comparati is for action 
in han ling modern problems | ini 
5. To foster a better u 


! nderstanding of lan 

2 ae and as a tool of ETa 

t s A OPportunities for close working together on sub- 
Est to small &roups within the class. 7 





e esthetic values of music, art, 
growth of these arts in history 
d expression. Intensified appre- 


f | Or reproduction of many of the 
“pieces in many different fields, 


guage as a means of 


ticular inter 


VIII. Economic Relationships 


l. To enrich the kn 


owledge of th to 
give E e world and it k, and 
endeavor, PP cation of the di Eige 


ignity of all types of human 


© show the universality 


of Problems and difficulties. 








_ mits the use of any or all of the fol] 


periences through specific refer- 


Ppreciation of the part played by all peoples 


enship and enlightened public ` 





GENERAL LANGUAGE___ 


: pment of experiences closely 
sophy, the elevation of tastes 

joyful living through the building of 

ersity of subjects and experiences. 


METHODOLOGY. This course is 


for personal enjoyment, and 
appreciatory values on a div 


exceedingly flexible and per- 

owing procedures: 

1. The use of the usual textbook or recitation lesson supplemented 
by directed readings in a huge variety of sources, 

2. The use of committees dealing with specific or related subjects 
with reports to the group. 

3. The use of arts and crafts as media of communication and for 
supplementing the English language for more vividly illustrating 
points made. The fields of music and art offer tremendous ap- 
Preciatory values when properly used for the conveyance of 
thought, and hence should be an integral part of the General- 
Language program. 

4. The formal or informal debate and argument for interpreting 
philosophies, building appreciations, or clarifying understandings. 

The course offers admirable Opportunities for drawing to- 
gether the offerings of the various fields and for unifying what 
would otherwise be discrete offerings into a sound personal phi- 
losophy. Because of the varied background found in a heterogene- 
us pupil body, the teacher is enabled to give each pupil the 
°pportunity for making his unique contribution to the general 


Product, thus emphasizing the importance of the individual as a 
member of a social group. 


CONCLUSIONS AND EVALUATIONS. Since this course as 
erein described has proceeded for only four terms, it is too soon 
to offer more than a few critical comments. To date, the follow- 
‘28 conclusions may be drawn and the following evaluations may 
© attributed to the work: 
l. The course appears to offer an ideal foundation for the im. 
Provement of expression. Its breadth of subject matter and its 
exibility stimulate interests of value to every child. 


2. It affords an Opportunity for reinforcing the work of other 
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obvious. 


3. Its value in encouraging future election of a foreign lan. | 


ination.. 
e must be left for future determina o3 
ai The course has definitely promoted appreciation of the value 


of differences. Foreign backgrounds and traditions are appreci. | 


for the value they may possess. 2 l | 
= The ‘exploratory objective of the junior high school hag 
been admirably enhanced by the inclusion of this course. No 


course in the curriculum can more successfully make use of refer. | 


ence facilities, arts and crafts, music, social studies, and the like as 
integrated experiences. Pupils are not’ restricted by narrow de. 


permits the use of materials from all fields in accordance with 
the needs of the pupils and the ingenuity of the teacher, _ 

6. No specific teacher training is necessary for the introduction 
of this course. It is important, however, that the tea 
nated be a person with sound scholarship, broad b 
flexibility of outlook, and preferably one with foreign-language 


background or experience. An excellent teacher is essential if 
optimum results are to be achieved. E 


7. The course has proved to be popular with the pupils. There 
has not been a single request to drop out by any pupil. 

8. The course permits each pup 
subjects in lieu of th 


tends to prove that pupils do not obj 


action indicates that the c 
curriculum, 


10. This course 
) | Seems peculia 
ae Of the etican erie; 7 
- fom many varied and for 
sting to learn Whether this 
2 Neteropeneoy = 


y fitted for developing an ap 
€ and an awareness of its evolu 
€ sources, It would be inte! 
of course js more successful W! 

d or with a pupil body of simila 


m $ pupil backgroun 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 
- Junior High School 126, Br 


- the teaching is done under conditi 
partmentalization, as flexibility of the General-Language course | 


cher desig- | 


ackground, | that while flexibility is retained, the diversity of treatment and 


content will be contained within certain limits. 


_ tion. This report might well evolv 


il to handle five major prepared | 


GENERAL LANGUAGE . 
i i 

stock. Expansion of the program with this comparison in mind 

is recommended. | 


The General-Language course in 
ooklyn, is meeting a real curriculum 


need. In order that its merits may be critically evaluated and the 


procedures for its evaluation Properly controlled, the following 


recommendations are being made: , : 
1. This course should be tried out in a few schools. 
2. The Director of Foreign Languages might see to it that 


ons, similar to those prevailing 
in the foreign-language classes, permitting of later comparison 
and evaluation. ) 

3. Teachers of General Language should be brought together 
periodically for the purpose of exchanging views on methods, 
objectives, procedures, and devices. 


4. A guiding philosophy for the work should be evolved so 


5. After a reasonable period of time this course should be 
critically evaluated with a report on its merits and possible limita- 
e into a standard city-wide 

syllabus with specific recommendations on scope of work, method- 


ology, specific teaching standards and devices, and criteria for 
evaluating achievement, 


CREATIVITY 
_ We cannot think if we have no time to read, or feel if we are emo- 
tionally exhausted, or out of chea materials create what will last. 
© cannot coordinate what is not there. ' 


—The Unquiet Grave (Cyril Connolly) 
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j de 
Re-evaluation of the Gra 
Piacament of American History 


ion E, Grady Vocational High School 


The recurring and ever-mounting crises which our people hayg 


been called upon to meet have focused every American's atten. 
tion upon his nation’s policies. Expressions of opinion on all sides 


have sought to enlighten us as to the most efficacious course of 


action. If the mature American 1s uncertain and confused in the 
face of circumstance, how much more so is the adolescent; this 
can be attested to by our social-studies teachers. Whatever the 
difficulties, however, we must face them honestly. The momep. 
tous impending decisions which must be made have been forced 
upon us and we must have the courage to meet them — or be 
forced back on national suicide. 


ADJUSTMENT FOR DROPOUTS. As a teacher of social 
studies, I remember how shocked I was when I first learned of 


the high dropout rate in our academic high schools. These often | 


averaged almost fifty percent. In 


the vocational schools the figure 
is even higher. Most of these bo 


ys and girls, therefore, have nevet 
had an intensive course in American history and government on 


a high-school level, for we reserve these for our eleventh and 
twelfth years. We are thus very poorly equipping a majority of 
our high-school population to understand their role as citizens i 
a world which is asking extreme Sacrifices from these very people. 
If we are to have intelligent voting, if we are to have armed forces 
with greater morale, if we are to have an enthusiastic labor force: 


are to be obeyed to the letter, I submit that 


school leaving is du 


ting the tent ear i : shoul 
© moved down to that year, with nal ie 
the eleventh year, 


, Many of my colleagu 


agues will be inclined to smil this pro sal | 
n view of the evident difficulty of teaching American histo | 
should like to remind a, 
oo A e a Stade placement, R. M. Try? 
e i R. ; 
eTe 1S quite int : “Historical facts, conditio% 
dead level when thous 


niors now, I 





maturity and narrower ba 


AMERICAN-HISTORY PLACEMENT 


of as to their teachableness. The problem of gradation in history 
is, therefore, largely one of method of procedure.’* Henry John- 
son supports this view substantially.? The problem in changin 

grade placement becomes one, therefore, of careful selection of 
material and complete syllabus revision in the light of the lesser 
ckground of these younger students. 
Thus, as one outstanding teacher puts it, we can succeed in achiev- 
ing our objectives with the following cardinal principle: “By 
concentrating on a limited number of selected periods in Ameri- 
can history, those rich in personalities, in hopes, accomplishments, 


and conflicts, a sense of perspective and continuity will be devel- 
oped in the students.’ | 





GOALS FOR ATTITUDES AND ACTION. The prime pur- 
pose in the teaching of American history is the preparation of the 
adolescent in a contemporary America beset with problems that 
must be answered. We must first set forth our goals, not in terms 
of easily forgotten subject matter* but rather in terms of atti- 
tudes and action goals which may be permanent conditioning. I 
do not in the short space of this discussion propose to redefine 


these goals but I believe that the following should be minimal as 


a frame of reference: 
1. To understand the histo 
how they affect us. The 
worth and dignity in a 
Stroyed this must be in 

of the operation of o 


ty and principles of democracy and 
idea of respect for the individual’s 
world which has in large part de- 
culcated. The general understanding 
ur own government to achieve this is 


essential. 
2. To understand the basic problems which democracy must 
ieee 


“Tryon, Rolla M. Teachin 
Schools, Boston, 1921, p. 95. 

?Johnson, Henry Teaching of History, New York, 1926, p. 30. 

“Spreseke, A. W. Current Trends in the Selection and Organization o 
Content in the Seventeenth Yearbook of the National Council of the 
Social Studies, 1946, p. 63. 

‘As attested by the New York Times tests and articles based u 
them by Benjamin Fine, Allan Nevins et al. Despite test limitations, 
they indicated that the average high-school graduate remembered a rela. 

soon after leaving 


ively minor proportion of “learned historical facts” 
school. 


SI 


g of History in Junior and Senior High 
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a e e 4 ri d ith f j 
ing i s within and wi out. | 
including its many dangers wit aL 
came a willingness to participate for the com. 4 
3. sila advancement in associated effort in home, school, com. 
munity, and United Nations. 


4. To inculcate a faith in human intelligence in working out | 


j ' i tional problems, | 
ingly impossible national and interna 1 
5, To help the m Pmr adjust to a troubled world. 


COURSE. A course of study now being pre- 
cea at the William E. Grady Vocational High School follows 
these principles by emphasizing attitudes and not facts (which 
can be acquired far more effectively when taught in this manner). 
We are planning to use this new syllabus experimentally and to 
revise it extensively in the light of our experience. To evaluate 
this course, we are also preparing an attitude test (based partly 
on the Social-Study Attitude Test used by the New York State 
Regents Board in 1938) to be administered to all students prior 
to their study of American history. This attitude test will be re- 


objectives we have set forth, 


The change in grade placement is much easier to effectuate in 
the vocational high schools than in the academic schools. ‘It is 


the Writer's opinion that so long as the Regents examinations 
S the change cannot be made for those students who must 
take them. However, it can be successfully accomplished for non- 


ole and they have the Steatest need because of early 


BASIC CONSIDERATIONS. A number of 
tO arise in the reader’s mind in connecti 
forth above, Ho cor 


w, for instance. ca 
: i n we th tudents 
desirous of takin egents exami t provide for those studen 
IS is a natı 


on ? 
Í O ec: 
consideration im s for college entranc 

planned it, fresh Portant to a fe 


questions are bound | 
n with the exposition set 


n Seniors will take a course if. 
1 ey Wherein R ‘ale 

x e e ° 
can be provided for Selected students, examination preparation 


© questi ‘ ; 
m q estion of the relatively difficult economic 


(advanced edition). It is admirably adapted for ou 


Pensiveness. The book was recently added to the a 


AMERICAN-HISTORY PLACEMENT 


problems so intimately connected with American history. In the 
syllabus now being prepared by a committee of our social-studies 





department, the stress will be laid on such items as the Constitu- 


tion, social development, foreign affairs. The later course in eco- 
nomics will serve to clinch the economic factors in both world 
and American history. There the stress will be on such topics as 
agrarian problems, labor problems, rise of big business, foreign 
trade, banking and currency, and the competing economic systems. 

Another objection may be raised as to the justification for 
plunging students directly into American history without a knowl- 
edge of world history. We plan to use the world-geography 
course as an introduction to social studies. Among other topics, 


the materials and sources of history can well be covered there. 


Upon careful study and thought, it is the writer's Opinion that 
the course in world history as provided for in the present syllabus 
affords far more facts and is infinitely greater in scope than the 


American history syllabus. World history can be more effectively - 


y 
taught in the eleventh year than in the tenth. 

From a psychological point of view as well as a logical one, 
this step is justified in view of the fact that we are initiating the 
course in social studies with something far closer to the students’ 
experience and interest. Thus, American history can serve as an 
excellent introduction to a course in world history where the skein 
of our world relations can be seen in a clearer perspective and 
&teater appreciation. , 

Another important factor in our decisio 
was the matter of correlation with the Engl 
for our courses here are intimately related t 
tion. They will stress an understandin 
literature, culture, and ideals. 
Johnny Tremaine, Tunis’ All A 


n on grade placement 
ish course. The themes 
o social-studies instruc- 
g of American heritage, 
Such books are read as Forbes’ 
merican, Washington’s U b From 
Slavery, McGuire's Daniel Boone, Twain's Tom Sawyer. Enrich- 
ment of both courses can thus be achieved, 
The selection of texts suitable for this level was one of our 
&teatest hurdles. Since the stress in American History I is on the 
Onstitution, we are using the Federal Textbook on Citizenship 
rt purpose in 
ons and inex- 
Pproved text 
text for our 
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View of its simple language and wealth of illustrati 


‘st upon our recommendation. The best available 
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; Gavian and Hamm’ 

ican-history study was found to be m's 

a Sock An irate of the vocabulary of this book by 

two of our reading counsellors indicated that it could be read anq 
understood in the tenth year. 
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Films of Special Interest 


(Recommended to teachers by the film chairman of the School 
and Theater Committee of the N.Y.C. Association of Teachers of 


-E English. For more information consult your STC representative.) 
ADVANCE BY EXPERIMENT. In conclusion, we should like 


to stress the experimental nature of this grade placement., It is 
our purpose to report upon the results after the completion of the 
course. In view of the widespread criticism of the lack of realism 
of the high-school course of study, it is our sincere hope that our 
experiment may aid in pointing the way in the future. Expeti- 


mentation is the first essential step toward improving the cur. 
riculum. | 


SIX PRIZE-WINNING 
ART FILMS (The Woodstock Festival) 
Ask a teacher of art about the films available for art classes, 
and he will consider it a point of honor to tell you how dreadful 
most of them are. We never contradict him—for the same reason 
that Samuel Johnson gave to the lady who wondered how he 
could make such an egregious mistake in his Dictionary: “Ignor- 


ance, madam, pure ignorance.” But recently our education has 
CNOA | 


THE MATHEMATICIAN 
But what mean all these mysteries to me, 


Whose life is full of indices and surds? 


X2? + 7X + 53 
=11/3. ; 
—Lewis Carroll 
NOC, 
DIAGNOSIS 
The trouble with ae 
oe pendent me ae i ee make our children 


carry no responsibilities, ove by extending privileges that 
instead everybody goes off tothe, 80t to fill the woodbox, but 


—Marynia Farnham 
CNC, 
“J Lincoln was to] 


t may be d 
more 


d of s 
eepl oe whether oe whose work he had read: 
tlle ooti Ex fired fount of learnin generation has plunge 


tier,” said Lincoln. 


“ —Carl Sandburg 





been proceeding apace, thanks to Miss Perry Miller of the Film 
Advisory Center, her co-chairman William Chapman, and Sidney 
Berkowitz of the American Federation of Arts. These good peo- 
ple (with the help of such judges as Kuniyoshi, Arnold Blanch, 
Aline Louchheim, Emily Genauer, Curt Oertel, Arthur Knight, 
et al.) selected six of the best art films to show at Hunter College 
on November 16, the winnowing of thirty-six shown at the Wood- 
stock Art Film Festival last Labor Day week-end, which had been 


in their turn winnowed from the five or six hundred art films in 
existence. 


Most of the six below are already available or will be soon for 


rental in 16mm. As the marquees put it, these are the (art) 
movies that are “better than ever”: 


Co-winners of the prize for the development of an idea through 
art were The Loon’s Necklace (reviewed in HIGH Pornts after its 
first presentation by CINEMA 16) and I/ Demoniaco Nel} Arte. 
The latter, which is not yet available for rental, is an attempt by 
Professor Enrico Castelli to interpret philosophically some of the 
symbolism in Breughel, Bosch, Grunewald, and Other Flemish 
and Rhenish painters of the late 15th and 16th centuries. The 
commentary (in Italian) is by Castelli and Fulchignoni; the music, 
by Roman Vlad. The Loon’s Necklace, which is being distributed 

y Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. (1150 Wilmette Avenue, 
ilmette, Illinois), tells a legend of the British Columbia Indians 
through the use of authentic ceremonial masks from the National 
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tary is in English. 


ion for the interpretation of an artist and his work, a 
snd’ a best = score and for the most inventive | 
cinematic development, were given The Work of Calder, Burgess an 
Meredith’s film which is distributed by the Museum of Modern w 
Art. John Latouche’s narration is spoken by Meredith; there js 


music by John Cage. Alexander Calder appears in the film, at 
work on his mobiles. 


The prize for the experimental use of film as the artist's- 


medium went to Norman McLaren’s Begone, Dull Care! (abstrac- 
' tions painted directly on film), which may be obtained from the 


National Film Board of Canada, through Miss Janet Scellen, the 


New York distribution officer, at 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 20. i 


Geometry Lesson, produced and distributed b 
Broadway, New York 18), was awarded the 
into the nature of art, It sugg 


forms which arise from the formulae of higher mathematics and 
the abstractions of modern att. Familiar forms in nature are used 
as examples. This is an Italian film, from an idea by Sinisgalli; 
the narration is in English, | 


y Lux Films (1501 
prize for inquiry 


York. Thj at 640 Park Avenue in New 
in the Mian Pie rp a Scenes of Peasant and court life 
illuminated 14th and 1 y are recorded in the miniatures of 
Nationale. th century mss, in the Bibliotheque 

The Charm o Life ( 


Won special mention fh sented by Fictura Films, New York 
spoken by Rex Harie “a English Written nar : : 


n. Th 1 narration, This was 

ted by Jean Gremillon. sar. Charm of Life, Produced and direc- 

1860 to 1914 in Frano, ttizes the sentimental Academy art of 

before it is made availabl y © 16 Shown in theaters in eee 
Next time someo o_o ental. 


ne 
Sroans to us about the dearth of good att 


ve al 
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Museum, Ottawa. These are worn by live actors. The commen- | 
i ' 





ests correlations between the abstract ~ 





FILMS 
shorts, we shall just ask him whether his students have had a 
chance to enjoy the wonderful primitive masks in The Loon’s 
Necklace, the demonic fantasies of Bosch’s "The Hay Cart” and 
Breughel’s “Triumph of Death” in the Castelli film, the poetry 
of Calder’s mobile, the simple but satisfying color-nonsense of 
Norman McLaren, the “lesson” in form of Sinisgalli, or the de- 
lightful pictures and music of Images Medievales. If they 
haven't, it’s no fault of Miss Perry Miller and her associates. 


TWO FROM GREAT BRITAIN 


If you haven’t seen Alec Guinness’ left shoulder in The Lavender 
Hill Mob, you haven’t seen the best supporting player of the year. 


| (Runners-up are Mr. Guinness’ steel spectacles, bowler, umbrella, 


bland smile, lisp, giggle, Police Athletic League sweater, and 
South American sun-tan.) Whatever part of him you're looking 
at, Guinness is good for you in this Ealing comedy at the Fine 
Arts (distributed by Universal-International). 

An absurdity of the most consummate skill, the plot of The 
Lavender Hill Mob was designed by T. 
Guinness to the ages as the trusted employee of the Bank of 
England who (with three accomplices) steals a shipment of gold 
bullion, exports it to Paris as miniature Eiffel towers, and almost 
fools half the police in England. Story and screenplay both won 
awards at the 12th International Film Festival, and no wonder. 
There hasn't been a soufflé like this for some time. It reminded 
us of the old French satire on British ’tec yarns, which was called 
Bizarre-Bizarre when it was distributed here. i 

In addition to Mr. Clarke’s wit and Mr. Guinness’ art, the film 
has a lot of London in it: the south bank, the City, the tubes, a 
Clapham hotel, a suburban girls’ school. It has as many freshly- 
viewed ordinary people in it as you can see in any contemporary 
city film, and several extraordinary characters of great charm. Our 

avorites include Alfie Bass, one of the mob who presents refer- 

ences in the form of press clippings about his former arrests; 

Stanley Holloway, the “artistic gentleman” with the plummiest 

Voice in the history of genteel knavery; and the un-named gentle- 

woman in the Queen Mary hat who keeps the Balmoral Arms, the 
lapham private hotel, for her “naughty gentlemen.” 

Another British actor of exceptional talent who may be seen 
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ir Si -bodied Scrooge in Brian 
Alastair Sim, whose full bodie 
ween. Hurst's production of A Christmas Carol (released by 
United Artists) is the best Dickensian you are likely to shudder 
time. l 
. = “hudder you must; as George Orwell has reminded us, 
part of what one remembers in Dickens is the Victorian morbid- 





ness and necrophilia. When A Christmas Carol is given the full 


treatment, as Mr. Hurst and Mr. Sim have given it, it is more than 
a holiday treat for the kiddies. Marley’s ghost croaks the “jt. 
might-have-been” that every man dreads to hear in the three a.m. 
of his own soul. Before Scrooge is changed from the Bad Rich 
Man to the Good Rich Man, and Mrs. Dilber (Kathleen Harri- 
son) and Bob Cratchit (Mervyn Johns) have their wages raised, 
a chill wind of morality has been raised in the theater. To most 
of the young people who came to the student-editors’ preview of 
A Christmas Carol, the story for almost the first time seemed to 


say something moving about a terrified old man’s desire to recap- 
ture some of the promise of his youth. 


RUTH M. GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High Schoo! 


CNOI 


\ 


* aan HORRIBLE SUSPICION CONFIRMED 
na Washington, according to the Associated Press, the Office of 


Price Stabilizati 
on said teachers were i Í 

not consider r ionals 
and hence were covered by the wage freeze ii 


—New York Times 


C'N9CAY, 


Denunciatig 
n 
old 


of ik THERAPY | 
€ young i ; 
er peopl 6 IS a necessa : f 
people and Breatly assists the circulation’ at baie 
—Logan Pearsall Smith . 
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Education in the News 
What You Don't Know May Kill You 


From earliest times man saw a 
to consider himself a free man. 
restrained and enslaved, he yet 
free man. 


In his long climb uphill he has fashioned rough yardsticks of 
behavior which, even in dark moments of history, held true. It 
has been a growing experience, evolving out of man’s discovery 
and refinement of himself as a creature of worth and dignity. 

Democracy, as Americans understand it, had to pass through 
the fire of witchcraft and superstition; it existed as a sectarian 
product in Greece of the Golden Age, and in England of the 


glimmer of justice in his right 
Though fettered and harassed, 
knew himself of a right to be a 


= Magna Charta. But it did evolve through living experiences and 


through living words of brilliance; through monarchical abso- 
lutism, through the writings of Althusius, Locke, Rousseau, and 
Bentham; through Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, and Wilson. 

Democracy has come to us as an inheritance; we have not had 
to work for it. Perhaps that is why we take it so casually. Per- 
haps that is why we consider it an eternal verity needing neither 
argument nor nourishment. Perhaps that is why we are so willing 
to leave its protection and preservation entirely to elected, paid, 
public servants. Perhaps that is why this state of affairs is so 
dangerous to the continued welfare of free Americans. 

Our blind faith in democracy’s self-preservation is both alarm- 
ing and foolish. Complete surrender of our sovereign duties and 
responsibilities to elected servants may, in this tensest of all 
periods in history, bring upon us the rebuke of tragedy. 

As free men our largest responsibility is to be informed. Our 
intelligence is worthless without the armament of knowledge, 
knowledge of the minds of men in Congress as well as of the 
minds of men in far-off places. Knowledge of contemporary 
affairs is vital to us if we are to charge our statesmen to keep the 
Peace and pursue such policies as will “secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity... .” 

Mr. George H. Gallup, the polltaker, warns us in a New York 
Times article, dated November 4, 1951, that “What We Don't 

ow Can Hurt us.” He tells us that “opinion polls reveal dan- 
gerous gaps in our command of facts on vital public questions,” 

e indicates that all is not blissful in our present state of ignor- 
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i A rican scene 
aide ppm disturbing fact about the present Ame 


r popu- 
is the ignorance on she part of ea a Of onr popi, 
lation en Nhe feat Lime I must confess that I am bagi | 
cerned lat lat of information lead the American people to 

r ; ) f, 
a poate \enah low well informed the voters of 
side omie are we devised a very simple set of —— 
which our interviewers put to a cross-section of the adult 
population in a recent Survey. — 3 T : 

These are the questions which we aske of this cross 
section: (1) Will you tell me where Manchuria is?.(2) Will 
you tell me where Formosa is? (3) Will you tell me what is 
meant when people refer to the 38th Parallel? (4) Will l 
you tell me what is meant by the term “Atlantic Pact’? 
(5) Will you tell me who Chiang Kai-shek is? (6) Will you 
tell me who Marshal Tito is? 

. » « only 12 per cent of all adults we questioned could 


answer all six correctly, A higher percentage—19—could 
not answer a single one! 

- + « Keystone of our European foreign policy is the Mar- 
shall Plan. Yet after the plan had been in efect for more 
than two years, one-third of the American votin 8 population 
either knew nothing at all about the Marshall Plan or had 
mistaken ideas concerning it, : 
aiar eR to learn as recently as September that 


tican people could not correctly iden- 
tify Dean Acheson as Secret 
before, a poll revealed thet do dow epa 


One-third still didy 0 
Senator Joseph McCarthy is, ek still didn’t know wh 
tee hi s really cannot conceive of our not win- 
World War Itt a pn is The etusion is that we can fight 
after, Consequent) ome tly and live happily ever 


. ; tell 0 P : . 
ar with Russia is nevitable, So } our poll interviewers 
we can stop worrying” i 


et S get it over with, s0 ` 
"++ Mur polls show pp 
at 
40 17 Percent have never even heard 


Excerpts from Mr. Gallup’s f E 


grain. 


think almost invariabl y influences the 





of the Point Four program and only 
what it is trying to accomplish, 


1+. AS a nation, we're still largely ignorant of the impact 
of ideas on other nations, 


Witness the sudden dismay of 
many Americans at starvin 8 India’s acceptance of Russian 


... Who is to blame for our ig 


problems? First, I think, the chi 
themselves, 


We have become so bent on entertain 


ment that anything 
which doesn’t fit easil y and unconsciousl y into this groove 
tends to be ignored. ` 


Next, let’s look at our 


5 percent understand 


norance about current world 


ef blame lies with the people 


educational system. It is my con- 
e succeeded admirably in making 
in this era of universal education. 
The conception that the ultimate goal of education is to in- 
Spire students to carry on the process of learni 


What people know has 
an important bearing upon what they think. And what they 


course of action taken 
y government, 


hat is why it is so vital today to see that decisions which 
the government makes aren't influenced by lack of informa- 


tion on the part of the voters. Our very lives are at stake. 
JAcos A. ORNSTEIN 


i NOCH) 


HOPALONG CRICKET 
A British juvenile mag, the Champion, has a Story about “Buck. 
aroo Bill” who is on the winning team in a Cricket match against the 
Wo-Bar-One team, Everybody knows, of course, how Popular a 
Sport cricket is with the American cowboys. 


—Variety 


Andrew Jackson High School 
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High Points 
MR. FARBER 
ANSWER TO | 
COMIC ee 9 PoInTs contained r ie 
The a: T books in the schools, a topic Of more than 
to the place o 


passing interest to 


dial reading for high schools only touched on the theme, but ; 
remedial r 


aa t GEO 
the article by Neil Farber assumed so positive a stand that I be 4 
ear 


nt is in order. . . ae ‘ 
— ry to direct attention to the fact that though ; 
irst, 


Mr. Farber informed us at the outset that the effects of comics 
t; Far 


have yet to be scientifically established he proceeded to leap wildly } 


to the very positive assertion that “comic books are not out of 
= a a ie Mt. Farber’s failure to differentiate 
iiien the general issue of using pictorially illustrated ieee 
matter and the specific issue of whether the “comic” eae | 
presently published belongs in a classroom. Does anyone = si 
suggest that we give even tacit consent to children reading 


ideographic orgy in senseless brutality and gutter-dreg ideologies | 


that characterizes the mass of “comics” sold today ? 


We are told that since the child is interested in these booklets 


we must take him where we find him and push on from that point. 
To this I can only ask whether the same is to be said for the bits 


of pornographia and semi-erotic “pocket books” we find absorb- 


ing the interest of many of our pupils. Here, most assuredly, i 
something they would love to read, and much of it is easily aval’ 
able in the corner drug or candy stores. Like the “comic” it i 
legally available, and like the “comic” it is often read by adults 
in the child’s home. | am certain no one would accept the thes! 


type of literature has a place in the school (even N 
child-centered school) merely because it is of interest to pupi 
It seems to me we need to st 


weds. ate a very simple principle regat@ 
ng comics,” one that applies pel 


W- ba: With equal force to all materials ) 
1S is the principle that conte 


nt i > im ortant 
factor. Wh of material is the all p 


ere the content has 


ne and firmly deny that even tio 
y section of the school popula 





t teachers. Mr. Potell in his article on f 
mos ; 


COMIC BOOKS__ 


to this material entitles it to be considered for classroom use. 
Let us not rush to say that “Comic” books do or do not have a 
place in the classroom. Each piece of material must be examined 
for its own values. It may be that pupils will be induced to study 
the classics by reading “classic comics.” It may also develop that 
many good readers will neglect reading classic or semi-classic 


ly via the “comic” route. 
ff substantial portions of 
mental equipment to ever 
ading and intelligence tests 


the school population as lacking the 
grasp the intricacies of reading. Our re 
leave far too many questions u 
pletely by teachers, 


` My own feeling is that children do not read “comics” only be- 
cause they are “easy.” I suspect that the accumulated effects of 


more than a decade of hot and cold wars have whetted the appe- 


tite of many people for the abnormal, the horrible, and the gory 
aspects of life. I suspect, too, that the roots of “comic” book 
popularity will be found in the anti-intellectualism that has for sO 
ong been one of the hallmarks of American life. 


The role of “comics” in our schools does, indeed, merit our 
- But merely saying that we must bring 


Whole question of the serious 
abits in our Schools. “Comics” are onl 


lie hidden under the Surface of classr 
brought these things into 
their challenges, : 

JACK ABRAMOWITz Halsey Junior High School 


A REPLY TO MR. ABRAMOWITZ 
Implicit in Mr. Abramowitz’'s rejoinder 
books is the curious formula: 


comic book — “ideographic orgy in senseless brutality 
and gutter-dreg ideologies” 

perhaps, he has found comi 
indrance (if not worse) than a help in leadin 

Huency in reading, and whenever he crosses paths with 

i he automatically substitutes this intemperate and 

Omewhat cumbersome phrase. At other times, maybe for Variety, 

© €quates comic books with “the abnormal, the horrible, and the 
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to my piece on comic 


nanswered to be accepted so com- 
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i ttitude toward | 
iness the emotional a ward 
naan thoroughly open-minded _ | 


ory.” It is comical to 
comic books apparent in 
teachers: 
On the other han 
comics or leave them, won 


Lulu been spreading? 


Panda where they find them. 


Now, not even the anarchist among us would stand up for the 
indiscriminate use of any and all comic books for classroom read. 


: ics—j there are vulgar 
ing. Of course there are vulgar comics—just as ; 
wa brutalizing hard-cover books, many of them big’ money- 


akers for reputable publishers. In fact, there is nothing easien 
m to find maia vulnerabilities in best-seller lists. But to hint 
that all comic books are vile (and largely because they are comici 


books) is, at the very least, inaccurate., 


Quite possibly, I misunderstand Mr. Abramowitz, but then he} — 


appears to have misunderstood me. The point I had hoped to 
make is that man 


girls with low I 
Furthermore, th 


most avidly. Here, then, is a tool sur 
anything else now in sup 


Q.'s, are in reality lively and interested readets. 


reading instruction “take? 


Students of education have been raising doubts about thé 
Validity and the effectiveness of the traditional method. used # 


leading pupils to read There has ari ecula: 
Í ' me s f 
tion whether children sen more than so p 


might i ding i 
stead of having it iri $ not be guided to call for reading y 


# Own their throats. Writings by SY 
authorities as Walter S. ; H. 
tee, Carelton Wastin Ontoe and Max D. Engelhart, 


aed fe consider: in a class composed of Say, thirty- i 
Sis With LQ's ranging from 75 to 90, what is suit? | 
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Sab 
take ou; 
i the rest of uS, who can our 
d, it —— easily as to what has been going 
backs were calmly turned. In what am a: orgy | 
on — = Aisén been involved? What senseless brutality has 
has Bozo the 


ies has Little | 
er t putter-dreg ideologies ; Little 
Porky Pig committed: ne La on teachers and sup ervisors 


| to root out |. 
igilant than ever and do all they can t| 
reste Donald Duck, the horrible Henry, and gory Andy 


_ me to have as their ideal a sor 
: it are fed the tender recruits, 


y retarded readers, particularly those boys and | 
ese children like comic books and read them al | 


ply, which the teacher can use to make) 


ENGLISH FOR PUERTO RICANS __ ene > 
reading material anyway? Is it a fiat handed down from on high? 
Is it an eclectic list of titles in the principal’s files, or English 


w the “right” literature, so 


that we may employ it more effectively in multiple-level teaching 


of reading? 


Entice your slow learner with Oliver Twist, and he'll demand 


Animal Antics. Beg him to browse through Tom Sawyer, and 
he'll reach for Bugs Bunny, Hand him Deerslayer, in large print, 
and he'll use it as a cover for Mickey Mouse. Plainly, artificial 
compulsion or enticement as a means of stimulating the slow 
learner to want to read does not work The program, always 
individualized, must be one of patience and of limited goals: and 
the beginner material should be the kind pupils (granted their 
limited—not perverted—tastes) really enjoy, yes, even comics. 
Those who would stand stern guard against the comic book's 
i , for it has already infiltrated, seem to 
t of Detroit English classroom, Into 
and out of it (on promotion day) 
stream the standardized, mass-produced young literates, with pre- 


cisely the same high score reading ability and traveling on iden- 
tical highways of good literature. | 


There is no question in my mind but that the defender of the 
orthodox reading list is mass-productionist because he believes 
that in this way he is democratic. But what he is really working 
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le ea ecient 
children. 


language to the 


ing these boys and- girls 
“vestibule” have been set up to bring | 
haay mer sf English usage where they might be expected to 
function in the regular high-school program. 


Here at Eastern District High School, in the Williamsburg 
section of Brooklyn, special English classes for newly-arrived 
Puerto Rican students have been organized for the past few 
semesters. The purpose of the groups, of course, has been to 


make possible the integration of these students in regular sections f 
at the earliest time. Some observations based on experience in | 


teaching English “S,” as it is called, may be useful to other teach- 


ers and administrators faced with the necessity of inaugurating 


similar programs, 


SELECTING TEACHERS. First, it must be conceded that the 
ptevious training of teachers of Pue i 


ers are unacquainted with the most recent developments in 
“ree. of English as a foreign language—an ona instructio” 
W ; I te completely revolutionized by the experiences of Worl 
willing paining programs, The teacher Selected, then, must a 
i e the latest findings and revise many prec? 
Incidentally man 
` 7» many chairmen and 
teachers with a knowled c 
ican youngsters, feline o° SPanish to teach English to Pu 


ould be . ery Such instructors would be oe 
Cd, howeve ability = 
useful in this r, that while the 


Connection, it is not nearly 5° 
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| aim of teaching the Englis, | 

But the important, oT migrants requires additiong| , 
; the tien achols particularly, where &. high degi 

attention. at d E needed for academic success, English in. | 

of language see Rican youth is a special problem. In Several | 
high school where there is a large Puerto Rican student Stroup, 





_ is entirely valid. First the “sound syst 


tunately, many of the tea l 


H D4 ° ° e in 
Principals insist on assig” B 


ENGLISH FOR PUERTO RICANS 
` ca ee 
portant as a sound foundation 


in linguistics — the Science of 
language. 


FOREIGN-LANGUAGE METHODS. Not all the new meth- 
ods of teaching English as a foreign language developed during 
the war are entirely applicable to the present situation. The Eng- 
lish Language Institute of the University of Michigan, for ex- 
ample, produced a six-volume “Intensive Course in English for 
Latin-American Students” which js now the authoritative work 
in this field. But this course assumes an educated adult learner, 
already strongly motivated to master English—assumptions not 
valid for the teacher of Puerto Rican youth in our schools. While 
this course contains many valuable suggestions, the material re- 


quires considerable adaptation for use in high-school classes. 
The sequence of learning established 


s may still be under the im- 
” is learning language. The “direct” 


nection, the confusion of “oral” met 
dissipated. 


_ The notion that our Puerto Rican bo 
lish rapidly because “they are childre 


ys and girls will learn Eng- 
Oolklore. Youngsters 


n” is, incidentally, a bit of 
learn a second language no faster than 
adults do: it is simply that young people need less language to ex- 
Press their ideas. An educated adult foreigner can never learn 


English well enough to satisfy his desire for subtleties of expres- 
Ston. That a chil 


d may do so more easily has led to the erroneous 
belief that he learns the language more quickly. 


program—must always be 


“pt in mind, Administrative flexibility is essential if the purpose 


'S to be achieved. At Eastern District, an inter-class transfer is 
arranged as soon as a child demonstrates sufficient mastery of 
nglish to function in a regular group. Keeping a student in 
glish “g” longer than is necessary may be self-defeating, Ex- 
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HIGH POINTS [{January, 1952) © ro Two Boy ports 
since bas shown that Puerto Rican youngsters have the tend. E. 
O 


perience has s ng themselves; unless they are inte. 


ency to speak Spanish amo 


grated in regular classes at t 


facility soon levels out to a plateau. 


incipal difficulties encountered has 
. One of the principal difficultie i 
been the lack of suitable text material for Spanish-speaking youth 


e Pocketbook of Basic English is useful, but 
ipa becianing Mi book. Texts on a higher level of linguis- 
tic diffculty, yet not so complex as the usual high-school books, 
are needed. The content of such works should, of course, be in- 
teresting and relevant to the experience of adolescence. 


There is, in addition, a need for appropriate testing instruments. 2 
Intelligence and achievement tests applicable to English “S” groups | 
have proved most difficult to find. Spanish-language I.Q. tests, if 


available, would still not be entirely valid because of the wide 
variance in Spanish literacy within the classes. The administration 
of nonverbal tests would require trained, Spanish-speaking per- 


sonnel. Until standardized instruments are devised which will 
meet the peculiar needs of 


teachers will be hindered in 
whether the difficulties of 
emotional, or intellectual in 


FUTURE 


measuring progress, or in determining 


slow learners are basically linguistic, 
nature. 


-_ If Puerto Rican youth conti Is 
nu ur schoo 
at the present rate th y es to enter o 


| © problem of English instruction to Spanish- 
Speaking adolescents Will require further Study. Experimental 
&roups may have to be Organized. Syllabi its 
activities, and ; : vytabi, sample lessons, units, 
for school whe en materials in this area are needed now 
tion. The hen in beginning to feel the impact of the migra- 
Kia Jenik should hove sete courses for teachers of Puerto 
- OP priority, 

; ro Puerto Rican boys and girls L fr 
ry ae in our city, a vital = 
€ expected, By ‘ 

aste ‘ : 
to tool in the realization of ‘deo i english language is 4” 
WRENCE H. FEIGENR AUM goal, 


other cultural groups 


Eastern District H. $ 
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he earliest practical time an at | 
av Stimulated to extend their use of English, growth in English f 
way 


Puerto Rican youth in high schools, 


tribution to civic li CF 





` Delicate in strength, you 


move youngly with arrows | 
which mark only poet roads; sparrows 
whose little beaks break new 


_ pellets of loveliness | 
‘which stream outward rainbow hues. 


You gather up and digest all newness; 
feel light quicken your senses 
and tremble to the luminous. 
Straining to fly, you soar from dark 
and fall’ andrise fall 
and stretch forth fingers. Come, spark 
your first rare reaching 
on my thoughts. Let your shadow 
flit swiftly across my teaching; 
then pivot, . leap! Unbound, 
quicken to fire; leave stairs 

fly forth to stars. 


Pirouette into creation, creating 


the future which in you uncurls 
clear in clairvoyance. Unfurled, 
pierce Beauty, translating 
substance and bone 
pain and revelation. 
When deep winds hurl 
you hilldown, and leaves 
storm-quiver in your hair, 

Up! Uptoward flight— flare 

flame-bright. | 

Loose sparkling streams from 


_ Stress of your dreams 
And Be! 


Datsy ALDAN ` 


School of Industrial Art 
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IMPOSSIBLE? IMPOSSIBLEI 


i i ing banished the wo d 

; ho is credited with having l Or 
t IS i A French language. Le mot, impossible 
re. francais,” he is reputed to have said to one of his sol- 
ed, cd a since, teachers of French have been busy proving 
him right. 


IMITED. This was not too difficult in the days 
taunt Are rudiments of the foreign language (reading, speak. 
ing, understanding, spelling, composition, and grammar) were 
taught to an intellectual elite equipped with an adequate under. 
standing of the intricacies of its native tongue. Today, however, 
an ever enriched curriculum, an ever dwindling apperceptive base, 
and an ever static allotment of time threaten Napoleon’s. basic 


premise, and challenge the ingenuity of every teacher of French. | 


For today, we are a veritable core curriculum in ourselves. 


LEARNING UNLIMITED. 
not only do we teach our pupil 


s to read, write, understand, speak, 
and comprehend the gramma 


tical structure of the foreign lan- 
guage, not only do we bring them a new appreciation of their 
native tongue, an enriched vocabulary, a consciousness of the 
logic and grammatical structure of their own language, but we 
also impart a knowledge of 


the history, geography, literature, 
music, art, and folk ways of France and the French. 


XIV, le Roi Soleil, 44 ' 
of Mirrors, Mistinguett? 








In the very brief time allotted us, | 





French! Edith Piaf singi9g 
Otward to World War T ak in Louis 


and the Hall 


SCHOOL-COMMUNITY PROJECT 


ee 
lovely limbs lead by devious routes (Folies Bergeres, Comédie 


Française, Molière, Racine, Corneille, etc.) to the Académie Fran- 
çaise and the “Forty Immortals.” 


SCHOOLROOM DISK-JOCKEY. Until recently, musicians 
proved quite a problem. Of course, there was always the Regents 
review book to inform students that Bizet wrote Carmen, and 
that Gounod composed Faust, as though doubling the unknown 
made for greater knowledge or appreciation! The mathematical 
truth that 0 x 2 — 0 still held. The only logical solution, then, 
was to bring both musician and music into the classroom. This 
is now done by means of recordings played at the beginning of 
each period, or, more accurately stated, played before the begin- 
ning of each period. While students are entering the classroom, 
getting ready for their French lesson, getting out their books, and 
copying the assignment, they are soothed, pleased, and informed 
(by a statement on the board in French, written by the teacher, 
now turned disk-jockey) that they are listening to Lily Pons sing- 
ing an aria from Carmen by Bizet. 

There remain only three problems: bouillabaisse 
and French wines! But we have absolute confidence in our ability 
to find some way, some day, of bringing even these into the class- 
room! After all “Le mot, impossible, n'est pas français.” 

FRANCES OSWALD 


, Camembert, 


THE VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL GOES OUT INTO 
THE COMMUNITY 


More and more it is becoming apparent that life experiences 
must become part of our educational offering. The City of New 
York, with its widespread and diverse activities in the field of 
employment, offers an inexhaustible reservoir for such experiences 
if we can find o iti iaison with the commu- 
of how one of our 


community to extend 


nity. The account that follows is a résumé 


vocational high schools went out into the 
Its curriculum. 


COOPERATIVE VENTURE. During the past tew years it has 
been widely recognized that as the dental profession appreciates 
more and more the importance of the dental assistant, a greater 
need will arise for the recruiting and training of dental assistants, 


SI 
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land area. Therefore, in the spring of — 
ative from the Queens Dental Society and a rep. i 
tive from the Jamaica Vocational High a n to plan ‘ 
resentativ t of a course which would meet the needs o the ah 
the ae, | area. The first task of making a careful analysis 
_—_ s : formed by a dental assistant was carried out, and s 
k deri mie of revisions an experimental course of study — 


especially in the Long Is 
1948, a represent 


iven tentative approval 

. This course of study was given 
for eval use by the Superintendent and the Vocational 
reins Board. The representatives of the dental profession and 


the Jamaica Vocational High School planned the development of 


the course so that every graduate who received this training would 
come to the dentist's office with a good theoretical background 
plus some type of practical training; the dentist could thus feel 
assured that an assistant recommended by the school would enter 
upon her work with a minimum waste of the dentist’s time. In 


order to carry out this objective, the Division of Dentistry of the — 


Department of Health offered its facilities and cooperation. 


_ SCOPE OF TRAINING. The course as it has developed to this 
stage gives the girls the following training: 
1. Each girl gains a high deg 
general office practice, 
2. She has a basic training in biolo 
3. a. She is indoctrinated with the dental-hygiene point of 
view. 
b. She is familiar with th 
names and number of 
applied to the anatom 
ng eruption, exfoliation, mixed dentition, etc. 
4. hts the o_o of dental health in relation 


e anatomy of the mouth; the 
the teeth and the terminology 


© appreciates the im ort es > 
e . ance o d 1s 
amiliar with the vae, f sterilization an 


tance of knowing what Pes she appreciates the impot- 
eu 
and th “etstands the functions of anesthesia in dentistry; 
She j © Place of the dental assi . 
e 1$ able to chart the mouth 


7. 
8. 


ree of proficiency in typing and 
gy and applied chemistry. | 


y Of the mouth and teeth, includ- 


type of sterilizer ‘ruments are sterilized by each | 
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ee ee 

the theory and practice of X-ray development. | 
9. She is familiar with the work of the dental assistant in the 

preparation of restoration and impression materials, 

10. She understands prophylaxis, including the materials and 
instruments to be prepared. i 

11. She is familiar with the processes which go into the mak- 
ing of an inlay from the taking of an impression to the 
final casting of the inlay. 

12. She is familiar with the preparation of model im 
and the pouring and boxing of models. 

13. She is familiar with the duties of the dental assistant in 
acting as receptionist, making appointments, answering 


the phone, caring for recalls, collection of fees, and the 
`. general office procedures. 


EQUIPMENT. With the advice of 
tative, the school has been graduall 
sample of the instruments with whi 
become familiar, in addition to such 
nace, casting machine, developing t 


pressions 


the Dental Society represen- 
y acquiring a cross-sectional 
ch the dental assistant has to 
equipment as a burn-out fur- 
anks, and impression trays. 


WORK EXPERIENCE. 
medical and dental 


learning, the high school secured the cooperation of the Dental 


Bureau of the Department of Health to allow each of its students 
to have six weeks, 15 hours per week i i 


dental clinics and health centers during 


troduced gradually to the work of the dental 
formed at the chair. 


To make training more complete, the director of commercial 
training of the Vocational Division, the representative from the 
office of cooperative education, and the 10th District Dental So- 
ciety representative to the school met to arrange a cooperative and 
Work-experience program. Our students were placed in private 
dental offices for paid employment, part of the day, to complete 
their training. If we make allowances for the human element, it 
can be said that the dental profession has for the most part 
received our girls favorably and in some 


cases with enthusiasm. 
© program was flexible enough so that the girls could be avail- 
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Since modern education agrees with the 
profession that the best learning is clinical 
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s where a full-time assistant could be used 


doctor. In most case e work after graduation. 


our girls were kept on for full-tum 


NEW TEACHING LICENSE. To give the program its proper 


iti tion, at the recommendation of 
tion, the Board of Educa ; l 
the Vocational Division, has just approved a license for Teacher 
of Dental Office Assisting. 


USEFUL DEMONSTRATION. For the teaching profession the 


development of this program is an example of what can be done 
for our students if we are alert to opportunities to secure com. 
munity cooperation. In view of the increasing number of drop- 
outs, a more widespread use of cooperative and work experience 
may become an important program for large numbers of our high- 
school population. 


REUBEN FUCHS Jamaica Vocational High School 


PRACTICAL ECONOMICS FOR THE VOCATIONAL 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


e so often remind ourselves, is preparation for 


lite. Economics, a course taught in the vocational high schools 
to soon-to-be-departing 


“Preparation for life.” 

It is rather Strange, th 
many social-studies teac 
unsuited to the “una 
formal curricula make 


Education, as w 


erefore, that the course is regarded by too 
hers as a complicated legerdemain, wholly 
cademically minded” student. Perusal of 


S this attitude understandable. Difficult con- 
a — Phraseology are hardly likely to inspire in the 
e wartime’ ere than memoriter learning, l 
Aade ie nen by the Vocational Division of the eco 

Study marked 4 realistic approach to the prob- 


em. GE teaching Economics in the vocational high schools. The 
the part of the classroom 


Cipline u ko 
” S Course to the x ds ndertook the tas 


Cds of our students. 
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bl after lunch at hours and on days most convenient to the — 
able 


seniors, can play an important role in this - 





BOPNOMICS oniaj OO 
With the approval of the academic chairman, the writer at- 
tempted to introduce into the course of study a selection of prac- 


tical topics that would be useful, as well as informative, to the 
senior students taking the course. 


Practical Projects Attempted 
FILLING OUT TAX FORMS. Of the 68 students taking the 
course in the spring term, 1950, more than forty were holding 
part-time jobs. The law required them to file income-tax returns. 
This was turned into a classroom project. A visit to the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue secured the necessary forms, instructions, and 
worksheets. The school was fulfilling a practical outside need. 
Strange concepts of income-tax deductions as being somehow con- 
nected with illegal activity were discussed, thrashed out, and cor- 
rected. That the citizen has a right to make legitimate deductions 
in an effort to lower his tax and that the filing of an income-tax 
form was not a running battle between the citizen and his gov- 
ernment were altogether new concepts for many of our boys. In 


addition to the acquiring of a new skill a valuable moral lesson 
was learned. 


ANALYSIS OF LIFE INSURANCE. As the taking out of a 
life-insurance policy is one of the first steps made by the young 
worker, our economics classes studied the different forms of in- 
surance available. Terms such as “twenty-payment life,” “endow- 
ment plan,” “group plan,” and “term insurance” are no longer 
the vague mysteries they once were to our gtoup of boys. It was 
agreed that there was no one “good” i 

mn that good insurance depended on the 


, nd age, earnings, and 
amily responsibilities of the policy holder. 


INSTALLMENT PURCHASING. 
retical aspects of credit with its em 


ills of exchange,” and other material that few boys will have 
Xperience with after leaving school, we made a study of in- 
allment buying. Conflicting opinions of advertisers and business 
mn ers On this subject were brought up for class Study. Check- 
S Of items one might buy on the installment plan at different 
come levels were drawn up. The fact that the seller had legal 


SS 


Rather than study the theo- 
phasis on “trade acceptances,” 
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riøhts to force collection in the event of non-payment came a 
revelation to many of our students. | 


APPLYING FOR UNEMPLOYMENT apa = As many 
students will probably face one or more i 4 4 O unemploy 
ment in their working careers familiarity ` e forms, K 
cedures, and rights of the unemployed — is leemed aq. 
visable. In this project emphasis was place on + importance | 
of keeping accurate records of employment, social security, and 
relevant data. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF HOME OWNERSHIP. ‘This rather 
remote problem proved none the less fascinating and was sug 
gested by the students themselves. It came up for study shortly 
before the term’s end, and the level of discussion reflected. emo. 


tional growth and maturity. Case studies of veterans who had} 
bought homes because of the low down payment required, with-|- 
out thought of high carrying charges, served as sobering influences 


THEORETICAL ECONOMICS. One would be making a phe 
nomenal error in concluding that the acquiring of a set of skill 
applicable to the working world is enough economics for the vocr 
tional-school student. He is also entitled to know something o 
the economic system under which he will earn his living, and it 
relation to the rest of the world. Although perhaps not alway’ 
“academically minded,” the vocational-school student often shows 
a certain social maturity that enables him to absorb both the pt! 
tical and theoretical in the study of economics. T 

SEYMOUR LEVEY Machine and Metal Trades V. H.” 


(Guidance Division) 


If you can keep long lists when all about you 


5 losing Tei and blaming it on you 
you can keep in touch with : ous 
in your file ith every test and book and 


Yet bring them forth wh 
If you can Sympathetical] 
Yet make it seem that a 


them 


jle 
en needed with an absent-minded 5”, 
y listen and advise ate! 
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. If you can indicate the possibility of choice 





naturally wise, fter all you're human and not so P | | 


| 


PARENT-PUPIL FORUMS 


Or calmly hear a crimson tale of elemental sinning 

Yet never have forgotten that you too have had your inning, 

If you can put aside the thought that you teach French 

To haste instead to straighten out the puzzled mind that waits 

upon your bench, 

If you can see the girl before you’s on the rack 

No matter if she comes from right side or from wrong side of 
| the track, 


Yet leave decision to be made not by your own but by the young- 
ster’s voice— | 
You'll be a man, my son— 
And what is more—a guidance paragon! 
FRANK BARTLETT 


Forest Hills High School 


AN EXPERIMENT IN PARENT-PUPIL FORUMS 
Social studies as a course in the schools of our city has been 
under close scrutiny for years. We have long been experimenting, 


planning, revising the course of study in an effort to make it func- 


tion as a truly social subject. In our school we had the good for- 
tune of having a number of alert, forward looking, interesting 
teachers who worked diligently in trying out many phases of the 
social activities recommended in the Social-Studies S yllabus. One 
especially was a special adaptation of the forum technique and 
has been tried by several teachers. 

We call this technique the Pupil-Parent Forums. They aren’t 
forums in the formal understanding of the term—pre-planned and 
prepared speeches on a given topic with a follow-up by discus- 
sion from the floor. This is simply a pre-chosen topic rising from 
problems in home relationships. The topic chosen is subdivided 
into smaller units. There are no formal speeches; no moderator. 
There is only a chairman, who doubles as timekeeper, 


HOW THE PROGRAM WORKS. During a social-studies 

Period one of the discussions from the topic “The Citizen as a 
ocial Being” may center on the word “social.” Some pupils sug- 

8¢st that very important social topics may be found in the home. 

Somebody suggests that it might be a good idea to invite parents 

into the classroom to discuss some of these topics with their chil- 
ten. The suggestion is received enthusiastically, 
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“Parent-Child Relations in the T iS oe hom eg) Se, 
lected. This is broken down into the following pics: 

1. Choice of friends. 

2. Choice of a vocation. 

3. Use of home utilities. 

4. Money problems. 

5. Exchange of confidences. . he sabion a 

Children break up into groups according to the subtopic which 
interests them, elect a chairman and secretary for each, and then 

ut to frame invitations to parents. i 

The problem of time is Awe considered. Thursday iş 
chosen, for it is not too near the beginning of the week, nor 
would it interfere with week-end marketing. The hour is 10 t 
11 to allow time for mothers’ housework in the morning, and time 
to prepare lunch for children coming from school at noon. 

The invitation is written as a cooperative class exercise. It in- 


cludes not only time and place, but the subtopics to guide parents | 
in choice of group or to 


are brought back so that 
As the parents arrive, 
hostess, who puts their cl 

been reserved for them, 
one of the assistants-to-pri 
Association, as well as sev 
he subtopics are wri 


them to parents and pupils. Parents and children then go 1 
designated group places 


ed gre and spend ten to twelve minutes in ant 
mated discussion, exchanging views and Opinions. A secretary ” 
cach group takes notes ime j 


we know how many visitors to expect. 
they are met at the door by the class 
othing into the closet where space had 
Joining the parents are our principal, 


eral teachers unassigned at that time. 


i a arents are inter in giving 
their own opinions, but in h erested not only in 8 


i caring pupils’ viewpoints, and in t 
ing to get children to a willin pote has? 

. . ness t : e a 
of the topics discussed. 9 » Compromise on some P 


E 
} 


Children and parents agree afterwards that t” 
a r onderful idea, Both want it to be part O f ' 
t has acted as a clearing house for both groui 


$ 
f 
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direct their thinking. Signed invitations | 


ncipal, and two members of the Parents | 


tten on the blackboard, to reintroduce 


NIGHT-SCHOOL TEACHING 


-S 
and has led directly to solution of some problems in the home. 

The idea of parent-pupil forums is new to so many parents that 
it should be given greater publicity. Parents must be encouraged 
to come into the classroom. There are many problems in the dis- 
cussion of which they should take part to the mutual advantage 
of both the home and the school. 

Questions, of course, that must be answered as far as the 
teacher is concerned are these: If this teaching method is impor- 
tant in social living, how shall we extend it? How much of our 
limited social-studies time shall we give to this phase of the 
work? What teacher training is needed to get the full values 
from it? 


If the reactions of parents and children are an 
the parent-pupil forum is ve 
“ram. Education here is re 
gathering into a meaningfu 
ments in learning and socia 


MOLLIE MANDELOWITZ 


y guide at all, 
ty valuable in the social-studies pro- 


ally going beyond schoolroom walls, 
| unit two of the most important ele- 
| living—the home and the school. 


Junior High School 98, Bronx 


TEACHING THE NIGHT-SCHOOL. STUDENT* 
THE STUDENTS. In the evening high school the class itself 
is a heterogeneous one. At Morris, in the American Institutions 
class, one man who is 80 years young attends class alongside a 
youth of 17. The group varies in other than chronological age— 
some students come to us with inadequate former schooling; some 
have a scanty knowledge, or in many cases no knowledge, of the 
English language; some come with emotional insecurity res 
from living in a strange and foreign environment. Some 
resentment since they feel that they are considered secon 


citizens because of language handicaps and economic status. 
show limited abilities and ex 


Petiences and abilities, 


Ithough our desire for the mastery of educational skills may 
€ similar to that of the day school, our problems differ, Evening- 
School students do not have to abide by the compulsory-education 


law, They attend school on their own because they want to come, 


and by the same token they may leave if they so desire. Many 
— 


_ *Address delivered before the Institute o 
in Evening High Schools. 


ulting 
show 
d-rate 


Some 
periences, while others have fine ex- 


f Teachers of Social Studies 
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t'session after Workin, 

ifices by attending nig l 

ae <a hy mabe and families to seek education and a 
ay. l : 

serious in their pursuits. 


re 


‘ g í 


stimulating, that we can successfully compete with such out of 


school interests as television, radio, theaters, dances, clubs, or our | 


students will drop out. 


DEVELOPING ATTITUDES AND HABITS. One of our first. 


jectives is to establish rapport in the class. This may be done 
een ee When the class is first organized, it may be 


worth-while to spend some time in having the students become | 


acquainted with one another. They may tell about their back. 

grounds, and express themselves orally on the subject on which 
they have definite knowledge—themselves. ' j 

= Besides establishing rapport, it is important to orient the’ stu: 

dent to the American school situation. We must help him to get 


off to a good start. This is done by instilling self-confidence and 
assisting him to know his needs 
must give him the 


that healthy positive attitudes are developed. 


A major strategy is to know the student individually. Testing | 


is a device that obviously may be used. It is not expected that the 


classroom teacher give clinical tests like a Rorschach or Thematic 
Apperception Test or other 
cial if after Studying a test manual, a teacher give a battery 0 
Standardized tests 


or of teacher-made tests. These have diagnostic | 
value since they po 


int out weaknesses and strong points, the ne 
for drill and remedial work, § points, 


Drill must not be mere repetition 
but a check on errors and definite progress in the right directio 
Individual aid may be pi 


e employed to help one another; in 
way the student-teacher gains more self-confidence | 


Some of US are so desirous of makin 
of our foreign-born students that we completely ignore the wO! 
vils contributions they may make. We cannot afford to neg! 

e pride and respect that individuals have for their own cU 
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King 





- card catalogue, to look u 


homes. In a lesson on foods, students brin 


, interests, and capacities. We | 
toper purpose, perspective, and direction, so | 
a a purpose, persp f = 7 pertences. This was followed b 


projective techniques, but it is benef- | 


and evaluated them. | 


| with emphasi 


= ears 
g good American citize™ | 


{rust 


NIGHT-SGHOOL TEACHING. uoan T o o n O 
and background while we are adjusting students to the task of 
becoming American citizens. We should pay tribute to the con- 
tributions they bring to us. 

An important part of our work consists in instilling good work 
habits in students., We must teach them how to get to work 


promptly, to be alert, to think out problems carefully, to use 
textbooks, and to finish jobs started. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY. I 
class we make use of man 
community. 


Students visit the school libra 


n the American Institutions 
y of the resources of the school and 


ty. They learn how to use the 


p books, and to become better acquainted 
with good literature. 


We have parrandas in reverse, since it is not possible to visit 


& to class items that 
We have “dulces” from 
tman coffee cake, and Jew- 


are representative of other cultures. 
Puerto Rico, cookies from Greece, Ge 
ish “strudel.” 

Prior to the November election we had a 1 


esson on the Ameri- 
can voting system. Students 


who could vote told about their ex- 


y a trip to the school basement 
where the students watched regi i 


place. This lesson was followe 
leaders and being good follower 
parties and candidates. A port 
we could listen to candidates 


d up with one on choosing wise 
s. Debates took place on political 
able radio was brought in so that 
make speeches, and we criticized 


In the lesson on courts, not o 


nly did students learn about the 
Operation of various courts, bu 


t they also dramatized scenes in 
oth criminal and civil cases—participators preparing in advance. 
Plaintiffs, defendants, witnesses were presented. This was fol- 
Owed by a visit to night court where the judge explained pro- 
cedures and where American justice in action could be seen. 
ritten reports were made on cases. These were read in class, 
s on clear and distinct speech, self-confidence, poise 


in oral expression, good pronunciation and articulation, correct 
usage and style, 


n a lesson on “Work,” 


students who were members of the 
T.O. and A.F.L. discussed 


the policies of their unions before the 
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| Job interviews were dramatized, portraying employer, 
class. 


i written; applications 

‘tuations. Letters for jobs were Wr. $ 

employee E Vocabulary was taught in its natural conte 

at i pian In this lesson the student learned antonyms and 
not in 


i t boss; worker — em. 
synonyms. To illustrate, employer mean n 


ö j s ti 
ployee; job—position; pay—salary, wages Abbreviations were 


taught, too, in letter writing—strect, avenue, New York; United 


i d arose. 
ster, company—as the nee 
pm have =e Puerto Rican students, we decided to haye 


a Puerto Rican exhibit. Students brought in amazingly beautiful | 


ttery, flags, postcards, newspapers, clothes, jewels, 
- ian Lari off =a Pa a film in technicolor, Holiday in 
Puerto Rico.” 


Holidays were made meaningful. Reports, discussions, posters, | 
and artwork were presented for Thanksgiving, Election Day, Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, Easter, Christmas, 


Hanukkah. 


At Christmas time a school dance was organized by the Ameri- 


can Institutions class for the school: Class committees came early 
and worked hard. The entertainment committee worked on Span: 
ish and English Christmas carols; the decoration committee made 
the school gym more colorful with gay Christmas decorations; 
ushers helped students to become better acquainted. The schoo! 
band gave its services. i 


Slides and pictures are another helpful device we use. Slides 


were shown of interesting places in New York: Bedloe’s Island, | 


Washington Bridge, Bat 


tery-to-Brooklyn tunnel, museums, libra: 
ries, parks. A challenge 


was made to the students by asking them 
to spend a small sum ($2.00) for two on a trip around Manhat 
tan. The purpose was to show that worth-while mental af 
physical recreation may be procured for little money by utilizi 


e city’s recreational facilities. Bus rides, parks, concerts, mu 
seums were brought into the work. 


oe AND EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE, Teachers m 









_ tudes so important to the we 


SPEECH IN EVENING HIGH SCHOOL 


be guidance-minded. To illustrate, there is the Italian student 
who was making his debut at Town Hall. He wanted the feel of 
an audience situation. We arranged to have the student body 
attend his program of Debussy and Chopin in the auditorium, a 
treat for those listening to the assembly program, and a satisfac- 
tion of the student’s need for an audience. 


Part of our program consists of having students learn American 





_ songs and the contents of famous documents, They learn about 


obligations of a citizen: voting, serving on juries, Serving in the 
armed forces, paying taxes. Personal experiences are discussed 


- before the class. 


In discussing our educational system we have the Opportunity 


' to give information and guidance desired by the students on re- 


quirements for academic, commercial, and general diplomas. We 
also have the opportunity to acquaint them with what lies ahead: 
requirements for college, as well as opportunities for those not 
going to college. 

Human relations are emphasized in all our work: the impor- 
tance of worthy living together and working together, of respect- 
ing each one’s race, color, and creed, of understanding that Amer- 
ica depends upon mutual cooperation of all our citizens in all our 
undertakings. What better place than in school is there to instill 
in students an appreciation of American democracy? Where is 
there a better opportunity to build the constructive American atti- 

lfare and well-being of our country? 
It is our responsibility to send forth our students well equipped 
to meet the complex problems of good citizenship. 

In the evening high school, as in all schools, our teachers light 
the lamp of education with love, laughter; and learning. 


ELIZABETH KARPF Morris Evening High School 


AN ENGLISH TEACHER LOOKS AT THE SPEECH PROBLEM 
IN THE EVENING HIGH SCHOOLS 


glish teacher in the evening high schools I believe 
d be special speech classes and speech teachers in these 
I taught such classes at New Utrecht Evening High 
or a short time; I think there should be more of them. 
m by more exciting names, perhaps: “How to Improve 
UL Speech,” or “Speak Better and Live Longer.” Certainly 
Such courses are necessary to answer the need of adults to express 
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—— a ign can add h JNE 
_ A “Better Speech” campaign UNdreg, | 
mii the evening schools; signs in local Stores, Ja | 
= Ta the school to organizations, should publicize these f 


courses, 


SPEECH IN EVENING HIGH SCHOOL 


sgl 
_ and information to do a good speech job. Let us be informed of 
_ the agencies to turn to so that we may not feel so impotent when 
we are faced with a stutterer or a lisper. Let us have recorders for 
analysis of each person’s speech. Let us have records to show. 
model speech: F.D.R., poetry readings by Basil Rathbone, plays 
done by Maurice Evans, Orson Welles, and the like. 
Thirdly, let us have speech texts to be used in the classroom: 
McLean's Good American Speech, Raubicheck’s Voice and S peech 
Problems, Weaver and Borcher’s speech text, the English Teachers 
Association material, and so on. We can use these for speech 
lessons just as we use literature texts. They cover not only sound 
production but specific speech techniques. l 
Fourthly, we can introduce living speech situations into the 
classroom. Far better than the unnatural two- or three-minute 
speech on “My Vacation,” “An Embarrassing Situation,” or “My 
Hobby” are speech situations which parallel life: telephone con- 
versations, the interview for a job, selling merchandise to a buyer, 
giving directions to a person or a §toup, reading a report aloud, 
expressing a point of view on a controversial matter, and the like. 


SPECIFIC TECHNI 


_ The importance of speech ts still not recgp, 
akin nd esip acest We English teachers ham. 
mer away at Shakespearean plays, spelling, letters, compositions : 
and the like. They have their place, of course. But the coin of 
this realm is speech! 'These adults, young or old, Want to get 
jobs or improve in their jobs; to speak well at social gatherin s 
to win the heart of man or maid. It is what they say and how} 
they say it that is far more important than the occasional letter | 
they will write. What percentage of the class time do we con | 
sciously direct to speech improvement? What percentage of time 


does speech occupy in the life of the average adult? Note the E 
discrepancy. 


PROBLEMS. Let’s look briefly at some of the general problems 
that face the English teacher, who by default is the teacher of 
speech in the evening schools. First, the classes are heterogeneous. | — 
Various age levels, educational backgrounds, national origins, and | 
multiplicity of interests are represented. There is no easy pat} 
formula to be followed in any one class; there are no simple basic 

speech difficulties common to all or most of the students. They} 


come from different localities and different backgrounds. Thett | 
are usually several foreigners 


QUES. The final question to be asked is: 
What specific techniques may be employed in the classroom? 
Most of the following suggestions are not Startling, but they may 
lead to a planned approach to the speech problem: 

1. Motivate the students to a realization of the importance of speech 


in their daily lives. Examples are legion. A little broad satire of 
“subway speech” will mak 


in the cl ting a speci ) take them aware of their own shortcomings. 
difficulty of theit e Class, presenting i 2, Decide yourself on the importance of speech training in the English 
own. Furthermore there are often no tral | class and plan your work accordingly. Speech situations can be 
speech teachers, speech classes, or speech equipment. planned in conjunction with literature: dramatizations, mock trials, 
‘Author Meets the Critics,” radio programs, “CBS Is There,” and 
SUGGESTIONS, First, let’s wri iculum- ‘hae 
ere should be certain „> Write speech into our curr 3. Give an individual s 


peech analysis to each person in the class. 
Some simple selected material read b each student should give 
Sufficient information for a general analysis. 

4. Have each student use part of his notebook for individual speech 
Progress charts, notes on speech work, and teacher's comments. 
Make the students speech conscious and ear conscious. By models 
Of good and bad speech, alert them to recognize good and bad 
r Sound production and speech patterns, 


. ə y $ mM. 
na minima in technical English each te! A 
Similarly, I propose minimum Speech essentials ined to in 


vidual grades: the “ng” t i 
' O a certai i | sou! 
to other terms, mr , n term, specific vowe 


. fl. 

i peech arts in nd so 9 
We are not so Stupid as to shut another term, a han the 
prescribed essentials But let’ Our eyes to errors other t rate 
speech growth in so, ets have some planned cumu 


_,. 4M Sounds and technique __ interest? * Good speech is characterized by a wide vocabulary. Five new words 
speech-Enplish committee help dieser ts shi and let ry ro y a the beginning of each lesson, vocabulary games, word building, 
Secondly, let us have at our fi E ee oe aii 
64 


ulation to wide reading will do much to broaden the stu- 
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en eee 


dent's vocabulary. — hould be attacked functionall 
7. Common grammatical errors shou y a 


overused word, but still meaningful). We should correct comm 


rrors as they occur; we should also cover a minimum-essentis), 
e 


list. ; a: ssentials should be coy 
, hich speech minimum e : Cr 
g a ba iier through the speech-essentials course of Study 
wich was recommended before, or through your own Judgment 
and needs of the class. 


9. Every speech lesson may be preceded by a summary of Previous | 


techniques learned, to make for planned progress. 


ion, stress only one sound or one tech, 
. In any one speech presentation, s : C 
ii ie, This jme. the diffuseness which results from a question | 


ike “What did you think of the speech?” 
11 =a Bernt ould be on the real situation. The students love tg 
"act employer-employee, salesman-customer, parties to a telephone 


conversation, asking and giving directions and information, and 
so on. 


12. The recording machine may be used to show the speech progress 
of the students; it is also excellent for ear training. 


JOSEPH SHAPIRO Abraham Lincoln High School 


LEARNING, THE PALATABLE WAY 


According to many of my first-year students at the Bronx High 
School of Science, Friday, 


April thirteenth, was their lucky daj! 
To put it into the words of one twelve-year-old youngster, “Ive 
been waiting all my life for something like this!” What hap 
pened? you ask, One hundred and five boys and girls were giv 
an Opportunity “to eat while they were learning,” 
_To help our freshmen adjust themselves to the problems ° 
life, the subject matter taught in their social-studies, English, 4 
sc ated. The units of study aim at meetin 

e needs of youth. We've called one such unit “Home Life” ° 
problems of living together, 


a Classes for the past few weeks we have 

Onsidering the toblems of h ; nation 
groups in New Yok ci ome life for the many 

took stock” of the 


found the followin 5roups re 


Presented in the three classes. 
& Native 
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ei 
As an approach to the problem, 7 





LEARNING, THE PALATABLE | a 
Far Eastern origin—Chinese children 


Latin American origin—Puerto Rican children 


HOW IT DEVELOPED. Then came my question, "What do 
you want to know about these peoples?” Following are some of 
the inquiries made by the students. These became the basis for 
roup reports. 
1. Nee ts the native land like? 
a. What kind of climate exists there? 


b. How do the people make a living there? 


c. What resources of foods, minerals, and the like condition life 
there? 


2. How do these people earn a living here in New York City? 
3. In what sections of New York City do they reside? 

4. What holidays do they celebrate? 
5 


. What are some of their family customs (the relation of parent to 
child) ? 


6. What foods do they eat? 


The last question created much interest. Enthusiasm mounted 
when one of the students working on the French committee volun- 
teered to bring crêpes suzettes for us to sample. From this nucleus 
the Great International Food Fair developed! This Fair, like the 
World’s Fair of 1939, provided an occasion for learning not only 
the foods of other countries, but all we could about the countries. 


HOW IT WAS ORGANIZED. 
Operative effort made it a project t 


larly scheduled audience-activity session. (The audience-activity 


Session affords them an Opportunity for group meeting together 
during a double period each Friday. This particular session, how- 
“ver, was held in our students’ cafeteria.) 


For approximately three weeks prior to the Fair we devoted 


two lessons each week to the details of the project, deciding upon 
Such things as these: 
l. 


The content of the oral reports to precede the sampling of the foods. 
2. Methods of getting information by research and interviewing; use 


of reference tools, various textbooks, and books of background 
materials, 


Writin of letters to travel agencies, consulates, personal friends. 
Typica native dishes to be served. 

uitable decorations for the tables (fags, hand-drawn maps, photo- 
Staphs, menus) 


All three classes through co- 
o take place during their regu- 


MA 


ach child contributed ten cents toward the purchase of the 
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food. And as one youngster was 


“This is the best meal I've ever ha 
helped in this venture. fi 
assisted in the serving 
ports were prese 


before their eyes. They also behaved remarkably well at the 
serving of the food. 


WHAT WE ATE. Listed below are the fòods which appeared 


on the tables when they were set: 


| Central Europe—Jewish 


hern Europe— ; 
R P Bavarian mushroom and 


Italian and Greek 


Minestrone soup barley soup 
Italian bread Borscht a 
Provolone cheese Gefilte fish and horse radish 
Pizza Schmaltz herring 
Salami, Italian style Stuffed derma 
Italian sausages Potato latkas 
Anchovies Sour cream 
Koulouria Taglich 
bf Europe—French : alt acai 
ichysoisse soup Matrohe 
Onion soup | P; 
French bread irogen 


_ Roquefort cheese 


: Far East—Chinese 
Crépes suzettes 


E dle souj 
Petits fours cee d ak "IE 
Northern Europe— Egg rolls 


N engm and Swedish Bamboo shoots 
orwegian celery cheese Latin America—Puerto Rican 
"AE e i wii Arroz con pollo 
Kippered herri Arroz con frijoles 
T alpa: Fried platanos ' 
Fiatikecl sardines Coconut and sweet potato candy 
| Guava paste jelly . 


EVALUATI 


ON. -i AO 
subject thatter <. The students had fun, but the acquisit F; 


es certainly not neglected, The reports 1€P 
—— much research effort Many ghaclents visited ty a 
taurants or grocery establishme 


68 nts, not only to buy £00% 


stuffing some a (a Nor. 

ish) into his mouth, he commented — 
wepian lamb and cabbage dish) i ten cents!” Many pateni f 
hey supplied additional. food and also 
and cleaning up of the cafeteria. The re | 
nted in an engaging manner and held the com, | 
plete attention of the audience in spite of the tempting dishe 


i bi | 


AUBAUIGAR ie a E 


to get first-hand information from the proprietors. They learned 
how to carry on group activities, and to cooperate with each other. 
This is training necessary for effective citizenship in a democracy. 
They learned how to plan an activity decided upon as a means of 
achieving the goal of a group project. T hey learned to go down- 
town to make purchases to satisfy a group; learned to accept 
warmly the variety of tastes and standards within their own 
group and in the city; learned etiquette and cooperation in the 
party situation; learned to interview people in the various com- 
munities. Of course, they learned something of the habits and 


__ attitudes of people who may well be their next-door neighbors, 


and hence have learned to understand them better. They studied 
the geography of many lands and also discovered numerous re- 
sources of our city and how to use them in their work. The com- 
bination of reports on the geography and customs of many nations 


with food of these nations made for an interesting and enjoyable 
experience, ne 
MURIEL RUTH GOTTLIEB Bronx High School of Science 


TO A TEACHER ON SABBATICAL LEAVE 

ge you'll dance and sing, you'll dance and sing, 
the rafters ring, the rafters ring. | 

r we will groan, we will groan, as we come back 
; well pine and sigh, pine and sigh. 


In bright October you will go to gay Paree, gay Paree; 

In cafes there you'll dance and sing, you'll dance and sing, 

Until you make the rafters ring, the rafters ring. 

In bright October here we will sigh, we will just pine and sigh 
t conferences dry, at conferences dry. | 


k In hot September you will sail aboard Utopia’s deck, 


And in the loun 
Until you make 
In hot Septembe 
To meetings dry 


re gray Novemb 
ev'ry wheel 

And you'll pars 
n gray Novem 


why; 
While at meetings dry we'll pine and sigh, pine and sigh. 


er you will play at Monte Carlo’s famed resorts; 
ou will throw and win, win and throw, 

er bank notes piled so high, piled so high. 

ber we'll gather notes you know, and you know 


I r 
n white December you will fly to see Freedom's newest land, 
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i ou'll dance and sinp 

i ts you'll dance and sing, y d sing, 

D vg oes sake the hora ring; the ey such ai 
In white December we will plough our way g : ashy 


sed of a we'll freeze, wheeze and sneeze, sneeze anq 
wheeze. | t 
In cold January you will turn your footsteps to our shores; 


ve months have fled so quickly by, 
-ie i the months lag and drag, diag and lag, 
As back with us in conferences dry, conferences ry, 
Together we pine and sigh, we all pine and sigh. 
FRANCES KUNNES 


Book Reviews 


INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION (A Guide to Modern Practice), 
By William T. Melchior, Professor of Education, Syracuse University. 
D. C. Heath & Company, 1950. $4.75, 485 pages, cloth. 

Here is a book with a new and refreshing approach to the problems of 
supervision and administration. It inspires as it teaches by the cas 
method,” and therefore has the solid base of actuality together with the 
added interest of narration. Typical situations confronting the recently 
appointed, as well as the veteran, chairman of a department or princip 
of a high school are presented by precept briefly and by example funy: 
curriculum development, community relations, textbook evaluation, P® 
motion er classroom devices, planning conferences. The s$ F 
virtue of all this is that we can and do find the democratic principle F i 


to work in that atmosphere of mutual respect and willing cooperation © 
should prevail amon 


ou \ g all levels of school personnel. It’s the democrat! 
spirit that informs the philosophy and the procedures: the spirit of © 
mindedness ; of allegiance to the youngsters; of social accountability ', 
scientific method. Yet the reader can serve as his own judge in WB 
ie naih and shortcomings of each illustration of a practice. 
_ the general pattern is one of stimulating teacher growth throug i 
se en in problem-solving and professional service. Each #4 se 
he. ay a cies practice and develops logically, as follows: 
i ib S descri ed in the form of the socio-economic backgroun i iff 
-ommunity in which the school is located. The problem is stated, ds g) 
ng “e m confronting the particular se p W 
igeeed Fahey in Our curricul 
used in meeting 
and looks toward 
The book is divi 


ness of the practice | 
ivide P i 
sentation, Part J oe os 


terg, “ cion IS and 
70 P What Supervision 


| ff 
apo 
ar . . as 
contains four a ts, each complete in itself 3$ pod | 
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and “Supervision Gets Under Way” set forth the criteria of, and steps 
jn, the scientific method; the principles or characteristics of modern super- 
vision; short-term, long-term, and emergency planning. “Supervision is 
concerned with everything that directly concerns the further = rel 
of every member of the faculty and student body toward physical and social 
competence.” The author further States that the five principles of scien- 
tific supervision upon which this text is based are taken from the 1934 
Yearbook, Scientific Method in Supervision: supervision is attitudinal, is 
creative, is cooperative, employs the scientific method, is effective. 

Part II is entitled “Indirect Approaches to In-Service Education Improve 
the Learning Experiences of Pupils and Teachers,” and includes seven 
chapters: “Studying and Using Community Resources”; Study of Pupils 
Is Basic to Grouping, Evaluating, and Promotion Policies and Procedures” ; 
“Supervision Improves Instruction Through Modifying the Curriculum” ; 
“Developing Libraries Stimulates Interest and Growth.” I recommend 
chapter 9 (pages 236 to 244) for the clear exposition step-by-step of the 
procedure in curriculum planning; it is an object lesson to all who are 


sincerely and cooperatively trying to work toward a “life-centered edu- 
cation.” 


Part III, called “Direct Approaches . . 





., includes seven chapters deal- 


ing with planning conferences, workshops, observation, state and university 


departments of education, study councils, and evaluative techniques. Part 
IV concludes with ‘‘Non-local Agencies Aid Supervisory Programs” ; that 
is, the NEA, the Federal Security Agency, state associations, international 
groups, and world associations. 

_ The most heartening thing about the whole book is its vitality. The 
illustrations” are not dogmatic but a straightforward record of how 
teachers and supervisors and community agencies can join forces in 
grappling with the needs of youth by building better schools and how 
in a somewhat fumbling but always progressive manner they can “help 


-- explore . . . discover . . . discuss. . . try out . . . revise” school pro- 
rams and conditions, and make democracy work by capitalizing on the 
vast potentialities of professionally minded teachers. | 

JOSEPH BELLAFIORE 


SUPERVISION FOR BETTER SCHOOLS. By Kimball Wiles. Prentice 
Hall, Inc., 1950. 


Supervisors, what is your biggest problem ? Is it to have your orders 
Carried out efficiently? Do you have trouble getting teachers to accept your 
a. of view? Do you bend your main efforts toward demonstrating 
communicating the right teaching techniques? Watch out. These are 
Oaded questions, 
ste Wiles tells you flatly in this recent book on su ervision that the 
a Pe problem for supervisors is to find ways of working cooperatively 
‘ein e the staff, Orders come from group decisions. The supervisor, who 
"p-o age for group activity, takes orders from the group too. 
Tarkas center supervision on teaching techniques,” warns Dr, Wiles. 

Ng is the product of the teachers’ total experiences. Down, then, 
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he repeats students’ questions, y | 
with that impulse to i spt ri environment for the te ak 
your contribution by he Pi atmosphere in which all teachers are accepte 
Contribute to an mg teachers work together in groups. Establi 
and feel they k gk give teachers confidence in the school Systen | 
i r: = honest evaluation. a a A 

nizes four types of supervisors. n A FOCTAE give 

Dr. Wiles recogni idea of spreading responsibility, his + 
ders. Because he dislikes the idea Ot SP Cach. 
or p t a chance to show 'and develop leadership. A second yx 

ers i — to manipulate teachets to his point of view, A 

tries ; he dá the policy of laissez-faire. Although teachers often like 
‘ype hardly grow professionally or move together purposefully. The ide 
= vitor is the fourth type. He works within the raf He doesn’! 
petten to have superior vision. Through cooperative leadership he g| 
more harmony and better results. o. o | 
How does the supervisor help create a satisfying emotional atmosphere 
He respects the personality of all. He shows concern for teachers prob 
lems. He places his teachers’ desires ahead of his own; for exampl | 
he occasionally takes the most difficult classes himself to prove that k 
accepts for himself any situation one of his teachers may be asked to face 
Through workshops, faculty affairs, and end-term get-togethers he er 
courages socializing activities to build friendly relations. He smiles, show 
courtesy, keeps his appointments on time, maintains an even’ disposition, 
and is accessible to all. He respects the personality of children by listenin 


to their complaints and suggestions. He is warm, sincere, and humble 


The supervisor whose teachers avoid him is a failure. Te 
a Wiles has advice for the new supervisor. He should show a set 
OF air 


ection. He should let the staff know he wants and needs their help 
should seek the advice of older members, should try to make the teaches 


feel secure in their relationships to him, should commend the good " 
the teachers under him, sh 


keep the present program poi nta lace.. 
going until full orientation has taken pla 

sanuka Watch chance remarks, for they get around. He will get Joy 
bet. as he gives it. He should take part in salary fights and work ay 
b th working conditions, He should back his teachers but not m“ | 
responsibilty ret behind their decisions. Rather he show ful ov 
come to a problem. 5 teachers for helping them achieve a success 

se, oe Sold Hever stand in the way of an employees adv 
his staff to oh r build morale in his group if he aids the member si 
stepping stone to ~ Jobs, for his staff will then become know opt 
will seek to get into it. £ positions, and ambitious, hardworking P~: 


who mes, points Out that teachers bu; mi 
prenia gt feel inferior, ‘rps nila defenses against Sof 
at a ini self-direction is a sio, cPervisOr must bui id keep Sp) 
instructions, Supe = Should offer gui ing pene aged oom 
72 Sors must start with teachers where they 
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no exceptions, frequently sep 


ould listen more than he talks, and sho ji 


oo. 
Id defenses against Padt, k; 


principles rather than 52 yy) 
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avoid condemning them for behavior caused 

mately the only. way a school can make si 
rovement of the teachers in the school. 


Dr. Wiles doesn’t like the practice of rating teachers. Too often teachers 
ut on a show for the supervisor instead of devoting full energies to the 
children. Rating helps destroy the cooperative relations needed between 
teacher and supervisor. It is a deterrent to the improvement of instruction. 
Lucidly and with great common sense backed by an obvious wealth of 
practical experience, the author answers many other questions for the 
supervisor. He tells how to assist various types of teachers, how to promote 
staff harmony, how to plan more effective staff meetings, how to select 
new personnel, how to use classroom observations, and how to evaluate 
the supervisor's work. In a bibliography of current thinking and practice 
in supervision, he devotes almost four pages to books and nine to current 
magazine articles. Appendices contain summaries of research studies and 
practical information supporting some of the conclusions reached in the 
text. | 
That the graduate schools of education are trying hard to spread the 


ther practice will 
gs, supervisors being 
lay an almost irrational impulse to grasp 
est supervisors are undoubtedly practicing 
the theories of Dr. Wiles. How many, however, will brush aside his 
suggestions by saying, “Idealistic nonsense. The only way to get teachers 
to do a job is to let them know who is boss”? 
ABRAHAM PONEMON | 


by past experiences. Ulti- 
gnificant progress is by the im- 


catch up with theory remains to be seen. Human bein 


for and use authority. The 


IMPROVING HUMAN RELATIONS. By Howard H. Cummings, editor. 

National Council for the Social Studies, 1949. 
. Improving Human Relations is a welcome addition to books on educa- 
tion which have steered clear of the twisting, muddy roads of generaliza- 
tions and pious exercises in theoretical educational policies. It comes to 
SuPs, in a practical manner, with a terrifying problem — how to improve 
the low state of human relations—by challenging and stimulating articles 
ies with a re-orientation in curriculum and teaching techniques in 
that field. The editor, Mr. Cummings, has made a wise selection of con- 
tributions to So 


cial Education and the Yearbook of the National Council 
or the Social Studies for this anthology. 


m € cornerstone on which the anthology is built is expressed in a state- 
ent from the Sixteenth Year Book: 


èling A Sixtee Book: “There is simply no way of recon- 
bear magia living and discriminatory - practices.” Educators have a 
chiar Ous responsibility in helping to eliminate the blind spots of bigotry 
eure e as b ights on our society. The book emphasizes that to adopt 
imple > lvOry-tower”’ attitudes is a dangerous procedure; and that we must 
Non ment Our system of values by vitalizing the social sciences through 
urageous indoctrination for known truth.” 

Scie = interesting distinction is made between science and social science. 

ce can divorce itself from ethical responsibility for certain acts of 
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cientists (e.g. Nobel and explosives). But the social sciences cannot i 
SC1 “Be | 


themselves from such responsibility for actions or judgments. ‘The, 


question about the responsibi 


Soh 


province of educators and clergy. 


The fact that this book is an anthology is of great advantage b eca 


ER 


affords a comprehensive picture of varied opinions ina apor che S 
of the articles are revealing. For example, one e = S A practices j, 
some schools in California operating under the Smit -tlu SNES Act (Sic). 
In one school an assistant-principal directed most Mexican-American gitl 
into domestic service because he was convinced that their I.Q. ratings dir 
tated such a choice. The schools assumed the authority to freeze the occ, 
pational roles of certain ethnic'groups. Tensions followed and snow-balled 
into ill-feelings. 
Abba Hillel Silver makes a pungent point when he decries the emphasi 
on “minorities” in our thinking and in our literature, instead of concer. 


ing ourselves with the rights of man and the individual dignity whic | 
goes with them. This viewpoint, of course, does not preclude faith in, | 
concept like cultural pluralism. Indeed, Abba Hillel Silver has labored for 

many years for the rights of varied cultural and religious groups. The| 


problem here is mainly one of semantics because the word “minority” has 
come to involve factors of inferiority and discrimination. 


_ Most of the lesson-projects are on the elementary school level, but there 


is much which suggests carry-over for the secondary schools. In isolated 
plans are presented. The Campus Junior 


sections of the book very bold 


High School of Washington, for example, experimented with a compte 
hensive project Organized around the following three areas: (1) Nai 

, (2) Position of the Negro, and (3) The Yellow Peril Ide 
tugged program calling for much skill as well as courage. Unfortt: 


nately, the emphasis in this roject and i + + the boo 
was intellectual, It is, her ject and tm two others discussed in 


temarks made by members of 
that all these examples of ab 


are true, but I still hate the Japs!” Such a response is a crude, hard, 


cartening fact which i f 
which will also take oe cracked only through an integrated prog 


, . yes. 
Kaöwi account psychological and emotional driv 
dence of izat i are partners in effective programs to lessen 19° 
| p saer Democracy in the United States,” a unit taugt! i 
ith the m a tacit be broadened into a term's “ot 
promise in building irect approach it employs, this unit pai pel 


alert an . E é 
Programs of historical backgrome ra citizenship than the stereo" 


tional school students Who find litle would be especially useful to is | 


co . ; e chall : in the 
vane), social studies, Some of the main headings in the section & 
E n The Press, Ciyil en Liberties, Political Parties: J 
UDLiCation was ae i i 
m made possible by a grant from the Anti-Def 
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lity of the social scientists. And scient i 
too, have of late begun to realize that ethics and morality are not the o| 
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tion League of B'nai B'rith. This private organization is to be com- 
mended for such generosity. But important studies of this order should 
not have to await subsidies from private groups. They are as important as 
Federal bulletins on “Care of Fruit Trees” or “Square Dances for Grades 
: Tapoi Human Relations is a good tonic at this point in our history 
when there is much strain on faith in systems of values; when the world 
is witnessing hydra-faced monsters cynically mouthing lofty concepts in 
one breath and spewing plans for base actions in another breath; when 
(with a past history of early Romans throwing Christians to lions, of 
Hitler exterminating 6,000,000 Jews, of slave Iabor camps) trepidation 
and difficulty surround passage of a Genocide Convention of the United 
Nations outlawing mass murders of populations. A beginning has been 
made in improving human relations, and there is much promise in re- 
orienting the curriculum along avenues suggested in this book. Hercules 
had an easy job compared to the urgency and vastness of the program fac- 
ing us. Prof. Wesley’s words are blunt but meaningful: “We shall not 
have one world until the schools and colleges get busy at the job—both 
within and without.” 
CHARLES SAVITZKY | 


MEASURING EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT. By William J. 
Micheels and M. Ray Karnes. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1950. 
496 pp. + vii. 

The importance and necessity of evaluation and measurement in educa- 
tion are being increasingly recognized by educational workers at all levels. 
However, it is the classroom teacher who is the most important maker 
and user of tests. While standardized tests have a very crucial place in 
the overall evaluation program, it should be remembered that for every 
Standardized or published test used it is estimated that the classroom 
teacher uses ten “home-made” tests. It was with this in mind that Drs. 
Micheels and Karnes set out to write this excellent textbook. In their 
Own words, ‘This is a book for teachers, . . . Our efforts have been aimed 
at gathering Suggestions that can be used by the teacher in constructing 
“'asstoom tests and other measuring instruments.” 

the book covers in considerable detail the uses, advantages, and limi- 
tats of various types of tests and test items which can be constructed 

y the classroom an shop teacher, and presents specific step-by-step pro- 

Cedures for constructing and revising them. To vocational and industrial- 

arts teachers the book will be particularly meaningful because many of 

© examples of test questions are drawn from these fields. However, all 

4 jects and fields are represented in the many sample questions presented. 

"k, ni consideration of theory has been kept to a minimum, sufficient 

teach ton has been devoted to those aspects that best serve the classroom 

Sa E who is interested in constructing fundamentally sound tests. Chap- 

“A. Interpreting Test Data and Assigning Marks,” and Chapter 16, 

fas yzing and Improving Tests,” explain the statistical techniques used 

“ning examinations. The explanations, clear and concise, are charac- 
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ition of how to determine the q 
‘a ntire text. The Osiny : : dis, 
teristic of e of a test item is exceptionally har p n. The liberi 
E cams and tables contributes to the clarity of the writing ~ 
g rat and industrial-arts teachers will find the chapters on “Op; 
ocati 


. ests,” “Observation and Evaluati ; 
Tests,” er ag ag _ special usefulness in their test 
and eres of all subjects will find many valuable suggestions 
work. Stent or evaluating numerous activities 1n their programs, M 
et of appraisal are applicable to general studies as wel 
as to shop work. l m a 
i rtion of the book is an exposition of how to write th 
Mi si of abiective tests. Chapters 6 to 10 deal with multiple choig 
items, true-false items, matching items, recall items, and modified, adapted 
and combined items. Hundreds of examples or test questions are er 
amined throughout these chapters. Analyses of the different types of 
questions are made. The reasons why certain questions are good or bad 
are carefully discussed. Suggestions for improving the structure and writ 
ing of test questions are given in detail. 


The chapters on “Kinds and Types of Evaluating Instruments,” “Pur 


8 
ih A 


~ 


poses of Evaluation,” “What Makes a Good Test,” and “General Prin f 


ciples of Test Construction” are ably developed. The authors have inte 
grated the modern philosophy of educational measurement into their work 
Though they are well aware of the most recent developments in evalu: 
tion, in the fullest sense of the term, and include samples of Rorschad 
blots and of various aptitude and personality tests, the authors confine 
themselves almost exclusively to achievement testing after the presentati 
of the above-mentioned introductory chapters. This, however, is in com 


plete agreement with their expressed aim of helping teachers “in CO”) 


structing classroom tests and other measuring instruments.”’ 


The authors are to be complimented for their scholarship and woe 
manship in organizing their book so clearly and effectively. Their s 


of writing is lucid. They have a talent for being able to break dom 
complex ideas into simple elements, the 


At the end of each chapter is a pithy and effective summary of 
nied ter ee problems, t na and discussion topics aft F 
e ant also. Selected references of significant and recent resea! 

os and articles are given to facilitate further study. J 
hth of eee a are to be commended for the fine DY 
the extensive - k The quality of the paper, the clarity of t cog 
make for stokidiny of bod hy one a asd tg: ae 

ygiene of reading. Bi 

Measuring Educational Achievement is a must A vocational and int 


trial-arts 
For hen spats ie intent on improving their testing prog gl 
the art of writing better e a E tt the science of construct 


WILLIAM RENER xaminations, it has much to offer. 
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HOW TO PASS COLLEGE ENTRANCE TESTS. By Alison Peters. 

Arco Publishing Company, 1950. 188 pp. 

The high-school graduate who is preparing for a college entrance test 
will find this book to be extremely valuable. It not only provides complete 
descriptions of the entrance tests given by most of the colleges in the 
United States but also provides study material for each test, sample ques- 
tions and answers, practice tests, and valuable suggestions on how best 
to prepare for each test. l | | 

Very often candidates preparing for college entrance tests worry and 
fret because they are uncertain of what they are expected to know or 
what they should study. By removing the atmosphere of mystery and 
doubt and by providing typical practice exercises, the book is a potential 
tonic to those, and there are many, who are prone to examination jitters, 

The volume has three main sections. Part 1 briefly discusses the ABC’s 
of psychological examinations and presents a listing of the tests each col- 


. lege gives in its entrance examinations. Part 2 presents a detailed analysis 


of the different types of questions used for college entrance examinations. 
For example, the American Council on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion and the College Entrance Examination Board Scholastic Aptitude Tests 
are dissected into type questions. In addition, the most widely employed 
intelligence, aptitude, achievement, educational development, and per- 
sonality tests are described, and except for the last, examples of test items 
of each are given. Part 3 gives hints and exercises on preparing for psy- 
chological tests. The examination materials treated are reading compre- 
hension, vocabulary questions, verbal analogies, sentence completion, fol- 
ae instructions, mathematics practice, number series, and feu analo- 

ies. 

The plan and format of How to Pass College Entrance Tests is clear and 
easy to follow. The presentation of hundred of sample test items of all 
types indicates careful and wide coverage by the author of the many tests 
= b ae entrance examinations. In a book so thorough and 
takie T one would expect to find a short chapter on the strategy of 

i zh € test—how to read the test, how to allot time, what to do with 
eo questions, and how to recheck answers. This omission should be 

tected in future revisions. 
is ie at agree that a better sampling of ability is obtain- 
tions, ‘This e s ject ıs familiar with the contexts and styles of the ques- 
that this Sd ah coretical grounds, should aape those sceptics who feel 
college, ts merely a crutch for helping un eserving mentalities into 
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IN 
3 DUCTION TO TESTING AND THE USE OF TEST RESULTS. 
F Trtgaret Selover, Agatha Townsend, Robert Jacobs, and Arthur 
eo Educational ‘Records Bureau, 1950. 107 pp. + vii. (Educa- 
In thie ecords Bulletin, Number 55.) 
Proper cheno volume the reasons for testing, the way to test, and the 
“tpretation of test results are presented in a simple and forth- 
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h ner. The authors planned this book to be a “primer” se. 
right manner. 


be used as an interesting pe, 
as an introduction to testing and also to 8 revi 


by those accustomed to using test results in programs of èd 
y thos 


aer of useful information and sound philosophy regarding testiy 
we 


and evaluation is presented to the reader. For example, the treatm 


s ent yi 
; and clear exposition of a troubl 
scaled scores on page yy eS ea the idea of testing as a tool fy 
concept. oe “How Are Test Results Analyzed?” is outstandiy 
pae, = pi showing the relationships between test scores and the 
ssible implications. i ctical and functional. The bat 
ch of the authors 1s practic Le 
ee k Pt statistics are presented in an unusually well written chapte 
j it dividual faced with the responsibility of administering a testing po 
am will find great reassurance in the informative chapters dealing wit 
tae tests should be chosen, how tests should be given, how test results x 
analyzed, how test results should be recorded, and how the results shou) 
j y a of test records is rather extensive. There are thit 
pages of sample record sheets, used to illustrate the analyses and applic 
tion of test scores. To a guidance-minded school and to groups setting 
new testing programs, these illustrations of record keeping are useful. k 
bulletin stresses the use of test results in independent schools rather 


preparatory students will find the book applicable to their testing P 
however. l | cor Ba 
In general, this brief volume is a very worthy practical manua p 
ning and executing a comprehensive testing program. Its sponsors P 


the Educational Records Bureau is of itself a warranty of authenticity: 
WILLIAM REINER 


EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS OF GROWING UP. By O. Spurgeon; 
in, M.D., and Stuart M. Finch, M.D: Science Research AS 
nc., 1951. ; r 
This new booklet by two well-known psychiatrists of Temple Uni 
Hospital and Medical School is one of a series of SRA Better Living. 


lets intended to help parents and teachers in their task of guiding 


to become happy and competent 
te a py petent adults. 


° $ : 
chapter is an extremely valuable introduction to the h 
of the emotio 


| nal adjustment of chil start 
emotional problems Je differe ildren. The authors 


are handled in routine fashio 
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with others we can’t avoi emoti0 igh 


| The most common 
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emotionally, not logical j p 


ving—large or small, important OF gt 
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when it upsets our judgment, makes us act so that we harm ourselves 
or others, causes us to become ill, or disturbs our personality.” Emotional 
development affects children’s growth in other areas. Unhappy children 
do not grow as fast or as normally as happy children. 1.Q.’s depend, to 
some extent, on emotional environment. 

A chapter on “Infancy and Early Childhood” stresses the importance of 
the first year. Many adolescent and adult problems and ee have 
their basis in early childhood training. The ‘too-fat individual, adolescent 
or adult, whose problem has no physical basis, is simply compensating for 
frustrations, anxieties, loneliness, and unhappiness, by constant over- 
eating. The importance of the early school years cannot be overempha- 


' sized. This period of latency is particularly important to the child’s proper 


personality development. However, the parent is expecting too much if 
she believes that emotional problems, created through earlier incorrect 
training, can be miraculously erased by the teacher. School e periences 
give the child many of his early lessons in adjustments to social groups, 
and develop his attitudes toward learning.” During this period, as indeed 
all through life, it appears that the first and foremost need of the human 
being is for love. If this need is met in a reasonable and sensible way, 


“all bis other emotional needs for security, for belonging, and for com- 
panionship are adequately met.” 

Valuable parts of this booklet for junior- and senior-high-school teach- 
ers are the chapters on puberty and adolescence. This is an in-between 
time for the child. The adolescent must achieve mature relationships, de- 


_ Velop independence, choose a vocation, and assume responsibilities as a 


citizen. These he can be trained to do in school: 


1. The classroom should be a democratic workshop to develop 
and encourage social relationships ‘and group cooperation. 

2. Let the children share in planning lessons, trips, and fun. 

3. The choice of a career belongs to the child. Let him choose 
his own. If you have guided successfully the chances are that 
he will choose with wisdom. 

4. Let him share in classroom activities by beautifying the room, 
taking care of plants and pets, and undertaking similar tasks. 


most problems of adjustment are fear, anxiety, phobias, 
= ri behavior, The first three are discussed as m A poor 
e rP the last is explained by the fact that most delinquents 
© most i i on an immature emotional level. They regard themselves as 
with jone Se oe persons in the world. Instead of meeting this problem 
must begin = thus antagonizing the delinquent still further, the teacher 
ness, i aka ee eae the need of the children for warmth, friendli- 
ider the çi k ing, and love, so that they will have an incentive to con- 
ents and desires of others. Not that this approach rules out 


€ nee aiat Tar omis 
should A for firmness and discipline when it is necessary. But discipline 


frien p. CVEr be dispensed in cold ; i 
tiendliness should SP oon A Calg enger The feeling of warmth and 


er ag tae the discipline period. 
‘Scussion in this valuable booklet is on “rebelliousness," which 
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is booklet is a worth-while and thorou hly sane st 
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Calculations and Reflections: A Study 
of the I.Q. and scholastic Achievement 


RENEE J. FULTON 
Forest Hills High School 


In April, 1950, HIGH POINTS printed a study entitled “Rela- 
tionship of Scholastic Average to the Intelligence Quotient” by 
Olga Hingsburg of Samuel J. Tilden High School. The data used 
were based on a study of the class of June, 1948, and the class of 
June, 1949. 

A similar study was undertaken at Forest Hills High School 
the following year. The records of the classes of June, 1949, and 
June, 1950, were used. In order that the results might be com- 
pared with those in the Tilden High School report the procedures 
described by Miss Hingsburg were adopted. For similar reasons, 


in presenting our findings, we shall now follow the same pattern 
as that of the Tilden report. : 


DEFINITION OF TERMS. The scholastic average of each 
senior at Forest Hills High School is computed at the beginning 
of the eighth term. It is arrived at by adding all previously earned 

al marks in major subjects and dividing the sum by the total 
number of majors taken by the pupil in seven terms. Failing marks 
and marks earned jn summer school or in schools outside of the 
New York City public-school system are not included. 

The 1. Q. scores represent the results of the Henmon-Nelson 
Btoup Intelligence test, Form A, B, or C, administered in the first 
Or third term of high school. 

€ term graduate includes all pupils who were graduated in 
in 1949, and June, 1950, irrespective of the length of time 

quired to complete the subject requirements, whether 314, 4, 
or 41/, years. 

a in 8taduates of Forest Hills High School must meet the same 
2 tements in the academic, commercial, or general course as 
“St up for the students of Tilden High School. 


D 
i : "LIMITATIONS The I.Q. test scores in the Forest Hills 
tudy ar 


Wete be based On only one test, the Henmon-Nelson. All scores 
Scores tained while the pupils were in high school, but not all 
A si are the r 


yrs esult of a test administered at the same time. How- 
oo O O ‘ 


J 
The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed in THE EDUCATION 


Which is on file in libraries. 





ce the practice of the school is to give an LQ. test upon 


5 
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‘ority of the pupils were tested in + 
st majority © Ey 
entrance, the va 


1 = cholastic averages, in Forest Hills as in ‘Tilden, represen 
The s 


differing degrees of difficuj 
in subjects of differing ‘J LY an 
marks P pra standards of marking vary. 
given 


ing lists of the June, 194 
senior ranking lists i 0 5239, an 
O n pans ded a = tabulation of the st, 
une, ) ourse. 
i ic averages, T.Q. s, and c 
"falong he Tie pioeedire, a table was set up wit y 


scholastic averages ranged at 5% intervals and the I.Q.’s in inte | 


arate tally was made for academic, commerci 
ond oa = Each aran was totaled and the media 
1.0. pmm LE for each scholastic interval in the three Scores 
“Tn the class of June, 1949, there were 345 academic, 22 con 
mercial, and 35 general pupils, making a total of 402 pupils. 


In the class of June, 1950, there were 384 academic, 33 comme 


cial, and 61 general pupils, making a total of 478 pupils. 


Table 1 
RESULTS 
ze, 1950 
June, 1949 June, is 
Averages Median LQ. Median 10 
90 - 100 137 135 
ACADEMIC 85 - 89.99 129 129 
80 - 84.99 120.5 126 : 
75 - 79.99 118 118. 
70-7499 113 aa 
65 - 69, o 
COMMERCIAL 90.100 a Only LP 
85 - 89.99 Only 3 pupils Only 
80 - 84.99 113.5 116 
5-79.99 . 194 ni 
GENERAL en Only 3 pupils 1 
85 - 89.99 
80 - 84.99 of 
75 - 79.99 108 5 
70 - 74,99 97 108 ; 
65-6999 101.5 ah 
When t 


0; 
he I.O, . e, 19? Y 
compared in wal sien June, 1949, and Jun’ isto 


e 
average category, there S€ 












CALCULATIONS AND REFLECTIONS 


strong similarity in findings. This similarity between Classes was 
also apparent in the Tilden study. 


A comparative tabulation of the results i 
reveals further similarities. The results for 
course only are presented; the number of 
cial and general courses is obviously too sma 


n the two high schools 
pupils in the academic 
pupils in the commer- 
ll to justify comparison. 


| Table 2 
COMPARISON OF RESULTS FOR ACADEMIC PUPILS 
Tilden High School Forest Hills High School 

gs 1948 June, 1949 June, 1949 June, 1950 

Averages edian LQ. Median1.ỌQ. Median 1.Q. Median1.Ọ. 

90 - 100 137.5 142 137 135 

85 - 89.9 | 126 126 129 129 

80 - 84.0 121 120 120.5 126 

15 -79.9 i 117 : 119 118 118.5 

70 - 74.9 111.5 111 113 116 

65 - 69.9 107.5 108 None None 

REFLECTIONS. 


It was not surprising to find that in both 
schools the higher achievement levels were coupled with the 
higher intelligence scores, 


We decided to cal 


culate the coefficient of correlation between 
the 1.Q, ratings and 


the scholastic averages of each of the two 
Forest Hills classes. Since there is a linear relationship between 
intelligence and scholastic achievement the product-moment 
method was used with the following results: 


Class of June, 1949 r — .659 
Class of June, 1950 r — 596 


Clations are quite high when compared with most 
of this type. In general, correlation coefficients between 


on intelligence and academic achievement range from around 
194 © .60. As there is a strong similarity in the findings for the 
b ? and 1950 cl 


uted to an 


These correl 
Studies 
t 


error in sampling. 

aa that the coefficients of correlation vary and that the 
10 » s 

US that = ©¢s not approach unity more closely, serves to remind 


Ueng,. -eSured intelligence is by no means the only factor in- 
of < 8 Scholastic Success in high school. Marks—the measure 
Scholast; 


1C success—are affected by emotional attitudes, person- 


7 


asses the difference in correlation may be attri- 
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ality traits, general heal 

application. 
We did no 

average would be 


iderin 
docs Seal like to know how many, or what Percent, 
S 


into each of the categories. The numbers of 
of a ie ae not available for Tilden High School, x 
r ortion of the total number of pupils in each catego 
r Hills is obviously greater since none fall in the 65.694 


group. 


leads to additional observations and queries: 


1. Both schools offer the same general curricula, especially in| 


the academic course. ! 


2. In a number of subjects a city-wide or state syllabus is} 


followed. 


3. The Regents examinations set a standard of achievemett 
which both schools must meet. 3 


4, Would a further sampling of schools yield similar results!) 
Might it be valid to substitute “all New York City public hig 


schools” for the words “both schools” ? 

5. In both schools the minimum passing mark is 65%. If n 
passing mark were raised to 70%, or dropped to 55%, woul : i 
achievement range—measured by school marks—shift according} 

6. Both the Tilden study and the one made at Forest H f 
provide a basis for analyzing group achievement in the light i 
&roup aptitudes. What administrative and guidance po! s 
should the schools formulate as a tesult of these findings? 


CNOA, 


SCIENCE AND THE ARTS oth 
7 Most, can only give to our existence © 
ut music, literature, and art, at ©" 
ance, and immortality. 


Science, 


at the y 
Convenienc: . 


‘ence, and lon i 
Cast, give | fn ee 
, 


ife its ch 








th, and such factors as interest, drive a 
pune aq 


i .Q.’s for each q h , 

t that the median I.Q.'s h scholas, 

t epo astonishingly close in the two high schoc j 
the very closely related median points in ba 


pupil : 
B 


Further reflection, based on the comparative data in Table | 





The American Schools in Germa 
DR. THEODORE HUEBENER* 


One of the most interesting educational Or 
system of American schools in Germany, 
Army for the children of military and 
tioned in the Occupation Zone. At the beg 
were 26 kindergartens, 58 elementary scho 
with a total enrollment of over 9,000 pupil 
is not compulsory, practical] 
is one in his neighborhood. 


The Dependents’ Schools, a 


ny 


Organizations is the 
Maintained by the U. S. 
civilian employees sta- 
inning of the year there 
ols, and 7 high schools, 
s. Although attendance 
y every child attends a school if there 


) . s they are called, try to duplicate 
the public-school system of the States in every respect—textbooks, 


courses of study, methods, equipment, and even the staff bein 
of American origin. Inasmuch 


. , SO that credits earned 
in Germany are accepted at full value in the United States. 


c MOSPHERE. In fact, the atmosphere of the Dependents’ 
Chools is that of the best Progressive schools. The pupils are 


+ ald ee the development of initiative and of inde- 
„at Study habits. Pupils are encouraged t i 
opinions freely, p ged to express their 


he same freedom of expression is accorded the teachers. Al. 


s 
t ; ae 
ough definite objectives for cach grade have been set up, no 


m method of teaching is followed. The teachers are Americans: 
y all Possess at ] > 


experience in the United States. The salary is the 
ntary and for high-school teachers. 


CO 

large, OPOLITAN ISM. The cosmopolitanism of the schools of 
etman merican cities is reflected in the Dependents’ Schools in 

Sented i ha ethnic type, social status, and religion is repre- 

Pa oiored pupils attend the same schools as white. No 


*Dir : 
Consultan o of Foreign Languages, Schools of the City of New York: 
in Education in Germany, for the State Department. 


9 
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K 


Je between the children of civilians and Soldic 
-tinction is made 
distinction 1 


. men. ‘ : + 
officers and r. — is maintained in the curriculum to permi 
0 
Enough unt 


other with; 
fer of children from one yo. a arier Me 
the trans kdar 


Occupied Zone i 
to visit the schools. 
in interpreting schoo 


n, 


t too much friction. Parents are encoy 
y help, 
will, 
: f the De ende ' 
f the unique features o pendents 
FEATURES. One 0 


| objectives and in maintaining gooq 


Schools is the German language program. Native Germans ate | 
ools i 


i e, in both elementary and hish 
e = TA kindergarten, each child rece ii : 
ea a eee minutes of instruction in German daily 
Thi is done chiefly to promote friendliness between the Amer 
= and the Germans. The extent of cooperation varies, however 


and depends largely upon the attitude of the local superintendent | 


Relations with neighboring German schools have become incres 
ingly closer. 7 

Subject classes meet at the same hour daily, and the aye 
school week of five days is followed. A full school year on 3 
of 36 weeks, Although the term ends early in June, the ee 
ate obliged to continue with Special programs and entei : 
Extra-curricular activities are conducted in music, speech, 
athletics. One or two plays are produced each year. aeth 

The educational aim of the schools is stated as follows: 1 
primar) objective ... is to develop the individual to the fil 
extent possible in th 


. e e ky 
seme e short time available and at the sam 
to train him in the socia 


Je o ; ae 
l abilities so necessary in our demo 
especially the ability to 


ej" 
cooperate intelligently and to work ef 
tively in groups” 


MARA 


BALZAC 
A annie yi ON TEACHERS 


4 
teacher r 


© same lesson—the least í 








oe taped | 
An active Parent-Teacher Association 8 


of 
OOKS easy and yet j ; the courage joj 
CPeating d yet is rare; owas | 
of all forms of T day th 


o | 
Michael A* of 





The Overeducated Parent 


NATHAN H. GLICKSMAN 
Bronx High Schoo] of Science 


GENESIS. I earn my living as a 


parent. Out of duty to my profession, I h 
years to pondering and perfecting my fitnes 
but only recently had it occurred to me to 
light on my role as parent, 

In fact, I had never thought much about my qualities as a parent 
until colleagues who taught my offspring said: “Your children 
are certainly a credit to you. How do you do it?” 

That started me on the path of self-examination, and I Pass the 
results along, with as much humility as sweet Praise has left me. 


FOR HORRIBLE EXAMPLE. I have a fav 


Orite anecdote I like 
to tell. I had a friend in th 


mie system, a “progressive” parent, who 
-ds a repository of all that 1 


S current in child psychology. There 
was fascination for me in the ease with which she marshaled her 
stock of most approved rules for solving the “developmental mani- 
festations” of her little Richa 


td. I recall one demonstration of 
her technique very vividly. 


: » Supporting over- 
ead his ten-pound steel d 


someone passed—“My, what a strong young lad 
was evidently insufficient recompense for his publ 
ne orated with articulation most meticulous for a 
t in —I—will—throw—this—truck!” 
'S mother, assured mistress of all child-centered Situations, 
Beng benevolently upon him, said (italics hers) reasonably, 
at, Richard, think how unhappy you'll be if you should break 
your nice truck, You 


know you'll make yourself unhappy.” 
thing about the neighbors below. 


acc “hard evidently “knew” nothing of the sort, for instead of 
“Pling her statement on authority, as a parental “ipse dixit,” 
testi se to regard it as a mere hypothesis that demanded further 
this te È € punctuated his next remark—"I think I wil? throw 
CK yi . E 

Wet foo, With a resounding period, as steel and exposed par 


met with a many-decibeled crash. 


ic display, and 
moppet of four: 


ll 
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instant of eterni : 
Only for a fractured her voice issued — it as eas 
standing smile aig ng to fragments of truc = | splite 
ably calm as before. “You see, dear, now yout truck js broke, 
aid, = 

of p ee am yourself un—hap— py 

W 

“T 3 a uninitiated 
unshakable conviction t 
moves him, possesses the 
pursuit of unhappiness. 


least moppet, if the Spirit s 
ia Ty right to life, liberty, and the 
To me, he was obviously a stron fort 


f nal objectivity insulated against all penitent emotion, 
of imperso , 


“ res about a (censored) tug 
- year E saad Ea half = later p? ridin 
Igo . "i 
të ode =p auth y her babe = my ee 
with prideful triumph as she looked at me—in Ae n T 
for the insinuation of my obviously unrelaxed and s | 
—and said, “You can’t repress a child! a 
“I can’t?” 


“No, and it isn’t fair to bully a child just because you are physi | 


cally superior. Besides, it breaks his spirit.” 
I ime home to look at my own broken-spirited offspring. — 


i. 
Ny CHILDREN'S SOCIAL AWARENESS. Over the Wa 
close contact with my pupils and "patil | 
that a child is by nature a self-centered bat ts tef 
I long ago concluded, and I stil] feel, that it is the paren 


have discovered, from 
own offspring, 


sponsibility to forward the 
child’s ego by instilling in hi ; 
one's actions on those around one. I believe with J. 5. rps 
The freedom of the individual must so far be limited: He 
not make himself 


a nuisance to other eople.”’ ! 
Society needs, and h P df 


has 
bit of as a right to demand, much more ct 
OF repression of ‘very individual, for repression 1S the Piolo 
admission to the Parliament of man, and there is no use oe 
ing about the high cost of living with fellows. | # 
though it has - eclipses 3 


ut never proved, that ICF ti 
dimer ey Or even frequently, bad. Possibly the disor?’ v 
irot out do mote from our refusal to accept the neri o 
seat = unpleasant task of enforcing Ít 

ns, 


ete, 
progressive E ect 0 
m an alert awareness of the ‘j 


C 


sowing gene 
12 











1952) | 
J observation Richard seemed armored ip the | 
O 3 


_ in breaking our lease on this apartment?” 
_ their entry into their second decades: “D 


THE OVEREDUCATED PARENT 

I believe I was fortunate in Sensing, 
parent who allows his child to indulge in an orgy of exuberant 
conduct, involving annoyance for others, without 


pointing up his 
offspring’s awareness, is storing up future headaches for himself 
and his child. 


From their earliest years to the present moment, I have alwa S 
stimulated the somnolent social sensitivity of my own children, 
when they approached the brink of incipient boorishness, with 
some sudden cold dash of honest evaluation, as: “Since when have 


you gone into training to become an idiot?” Or with weak 


subtlety: “And what leads you to believe I need your assistance 
Or a bit bluntly, since 


on't think that my pride 
t will lead me to condone 
get the point. 

rationalizing parents who 
edient actions of offspring 
ications,” or by condoning 


equiturs as: “You myst admit that it js 
smart!” “After all, they're so cute!” “Isn't he such a clever brat?” 
“It’s only a stage!” (I hold with e 


x-colleague Sam Levinson’s 
loving but hard-headed parent who wiped out all stages. with 
one fell manual sweep. ) 

I found that 


pond 8taciously t 


as a novice father, that the 


in your not being a juvenile delinquen 
your acting like a juvenile jerk.” They 
I have developed an allergy for the 


tially boorish Progeny readily 
© my correction because they 
gathered from repeated encounters that whatever My manner of 
“Xpression, the evaluation was honest and sound, and was based 
On a far richer fund of experience than they had thus far been 
able to. amass. 


citizen: CY Nave sensed that the 
izenship cannot be donated, but are 
Onestly evaluated 

$ 


S More years tha 
B 
ATING vs. BEING BEATEN. 
esser n anger and in self-defense. 
‘ally no worse, and definitely no 


responsibilities of first-class 
the achievement of a myriad 
personal chances and mischances extending 
n they have so far encompassed, 


I never beat my children— 
The contemporary child is 
better, than his counterpart 


13 
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Since the chief function of 
hi Ye e-child-psychology ma has been not to impro 
of the 


ing techni 
og er child from the parent, the child has 
child, but to pf 


uisance to grown-ups 
‘or making himself a greater 9 

license 10 
he’s ever dared to 
mankind. 

What the modern p 
protection = his 0 : 

break. rr . ; 

pe felt it was extremely unfair of the par 3 indulge 

I always felt such items as sounder nerves, stabler igestion, 
his ae s tabolism, and boundless energy, to harass an 
more e 


ly needs is some technique of self. 
ain tri child never gives 4 grown-up 


bully hi urdy t's spirit and | 

i dy elders. It breaks the paren 
ds iin Ten ft for encounters outside the ‘sheltered hom | 
ren h 


ircle.” . : 
j unprolonged thrashing, applied with all the fervor of out 


raged love, is, I have found, the finest restorer of the intimately | 


affectionate status quo. I do hold firmly—though not “ i £ 
gree—with Proverbs, 19:18—"Chasten thy son or daug ae 
there is hope and let not thy soul spare for his crying. rite 
I have never made a ceremony of punishment, or prolonged 1i ° 


ile iti 
postponed it. No normal child enjoys a punishment. While 1t" f 


e - tio 
impending, and while it is being meted, the satisfying emo 


ady 
bond between parent and child is severed, or at least 54 
Strained. For this rea 


formal, immediate, and swift. 


Jim" 
When one or more of my two children overstepped the 
of the privileg 


i hom 
€s they enjoyed as second-class citizens a vt 
in such manner as to Warrant more than verbal vis! krieg 
parental ire, I allowed my wrath to explode into a a ent 
—. palms, Ina few highly-keyed seconds the puni < a 
— Out, the child’s tame of emotion was recondition ‘fas 


. ul 
na was cleared for a re-establishment of peace 
Tve heard it Said: Ty as 


w G ay ; 
I haven't ș s childs 


SO far, a 


D oe a 


í ent f i 
en will harbor repressed resenim ha” 


37 A t 
ny, even lately, |, "It brutalizes” g 


a adel (18 old ef 
demonstrate any neti hee a En 


l4 





E an. 
ae 





Ur f 
VE the 
Senseq Eo 


be throughout all the previous history ot | | 


scare techniques as the radio and p 


-= Taise his þ] 


nas 
son, the ideal punishment should be *{ 


~ Observer. Yet too m 


hh 
; way? y 
esn't settle anythin g!’—It oe 


and a neither myself, nor any 


j 


- THE OVEREDUCATED PARENT 
i HAARAS a S 
Some cautions: 


. Don't wait too long. Strike while th 
. Don’t fan the air around the culprit. Hit so it hurts. 
. Let the issue end with the punishment. No post mortems, 


Take pride in a routine Parental job well done.’ No con. 
science pangs. } 


e temper is hot. 


mm Lo N m 


THE ROOT OF THE TROUBLE. The well-publicized child psy- 
chologist has “done in” the modern parent's ease of mind, and 
has made the well-read parent a self-conscious, self-mistrusting, 
hag-ridden, indecisive individual who suffers the agoni 
morse pangs of a well-rooted guilt complex if he so 
himself as to shake an inhibiting forefinger at his child. 
The pedantic peddlers of approved child-handling techniques 
have done a viciously effective job of publicity, using the same 


ress hucksters of deodorants 
and dentifrices. The “progressive” Parent, in his stubborn fa- 
naticism for the latest lab-tested word. j 


, and the more Proudly does he 
smugly: “I zever use corporal 


(What peculiar anodyne does the tor- 
Parent find in that oft-repeated sentence?) 


3 oody head to intone 
punishment on my child,” 
tured 


SUBJECT FOR SILENCE. A child in the home is neither a 
pet, nor a hobby, nor a fit subject for endless analysis. In adult 
company” he can fit in Only as a non-voting and relatively silent 


any otherwise intelligent colleagues place dis- 
cussion Of ¢ y 8 gues p ! ; 


heir children’s b i 


psychological-slogan- 
8 fathers and mothers for what they 

: an whistling along the ill-illuminated catacombs of modern 
t th Psychology | i 


parent, the legitimate prides 
should be more subtle than 
, Worry over, and interpreta- 
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a cont: >r Parenthood, but such joy 
‘nual indiscriminate doting over 
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HIGH POINTS [February a j 

a manifestation that he is responsive 

tion of per he amoeba in intelligence. ) } 

alive, an 

ITY. No child can 

'¢ SENSE OF SECUR ; treall 

MY CHILDRENS 5 dependent to any appreciable degree, ) 

be, or wants tO oak must be his shield in a very complex World 

knows that his P ess of touch and the freedom from sef 


ie parent has developed in child-handling will in | 
con 


less ye feeling of security. A child needs firmne | 
a Aro oer him that the parent possesses that ke 
= ‘ag parent who has allowed the child to gain to 
ka = and a great a say in the home, destroys his child 
sense of security, for the child reasons, subconsciously: “If m) 
parent can’t even control me, how can he control the more potent, 
mysterious forces that menace Out security ? o. at 
I may be a somewhat spongy rock of ages’ in my own a 
evaluation, but in my relations to my children they have sen 
that I am a safe bet not to founder before they are ready to pii 
out on their own. 


A SMALL SAMPLING OF HUMANITY. Actuarial tables t 
divorce statistics indicate that I am probably the only fee 
children will ever have. Lest experience with so small a sane 
of parentdom lead them into erroneous generalization as iF 
character composition of that share of humanity they Gi. 
to encounter when, with years, they have adventured more dis st 
from the shelter of the home circle, I have carefully avole® 
playing any unnatural measure of the most-advertise’ p 
virtues. Patience, calm, restraint, understanding, impartia” 
pathy, kindness, detachment, and such praiseworthy us id hi" 
the approved (by the child-study associations) parent, ott! ! 
their proper place in the fatherly behavior pattern, Os 
€ same proportion in which one finds them distribut® 


any random samplin 
Dien ban P gs of decent Man. 


5 ‘aus 
meditation o 0 it (and it needed not too much on s 
the many i my part) that my children were expos” ity 7 
have learned er moods equally characteristic of hum? it 
the vitu to reckon with such of my humors 4 

i Pérative, the Surly, the melancholic, the carping: 


THE OVEREDUCATED PARENT 





plectic, the invective, the evocative, and a few as yet unclassified. 

So when they encounter like reactive emotional phenomena 
among theater ushers, bus drivers, subway travelers, teachers, and 
store clerks, my children are at no loss in erecting the appropriate 
harriers against possible emotional trauma, and do not feel that 
life, or their parent, has led them on with false illusions about 
Mankind. , 

In short, as a senior and ruling member of the home circle, I 
try to be relaxed, myself. Should one of my offspring ever use me 
as subject for one of those Reader’s Digest thumbnails, I hope it 
will bear the title: “The Most Representative Father I Ever Had.” 


~ SSCs 


SLIP 


_ America is a country where people of all greeds and nationalities 
live together peacefully. (From an English midterm examination.) 


CARTOON 


Small bo to fath ' ny > 
found in the attic.” j ere's my report card. and one of yours I 


Hoff, Saturday Evening Post 


CARTOON 


Small girl, commentin i i iele" 
itl, to friend on passing boy and girl: Good- 
Ness, she’s old enough is be his sitter.” aati j 


Mace, This Week Magazine 
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an-Americanism: 


Teaching P t an d Future 


Present, Pas 


LEAVITT 
James Monroe High School 


tance of f | 
ents accentuate the impor on 
ing stronger bon blics of the western hemisphere. In a World 
among the ate ever contracting in geographical proximi 
community W 


. 's means of communication, oy | 

dstick of today s m mene : 
een abon continue to be in significant respects } 
Latin 


,? 


our “Unknown M a America are surprised to learn thy 
Many e east of a meridian drawn through Cleveland 
-ia D rane quarters of it lies east of the easternmost pat 
a Atlantic seaboard; that the Mayan ruins d p 
Mexico, present evidence of a high form of culture ating from 
731 to 987 A.D.; that the founding of the National rep 
of Mexico and San Marcos in Lima, Peru, in 1551, precede 
Harvard in 1636. 
E~ writer in collaboration with Benjamin Starr, chair 
the Social-Studies Department, prepared the topical ot d 
Americanism: Present, Past, and Future.” This Bulle a d 
World Affairs” is one of a series issued periodically on mi 
topics.* It was used as a basis for schoolwide guidar c ; 
discussion at James Monroe during the week preceding þecant 
servance of Pan-American Day, April 14. Subsequently, it bec 


nae rapt 
4 source unit in our courses in American history, world ge0g P 
and Pan-American history, 


= ° ; ° = i he so 
e outline considers the aims of Inter-Americanism, t 
sons for our inter 


‘ an 
est in Latin America, its chief features, 
role of leaders in 


Z ui suni E 
yy in achieving national independence. A ith 08 | 
ing the historica] factors which militated against amity “| 


neighbors, it indicates ste 3 erica i? 
OFS, It PS on the road to Pan-Am efi 
Sates (0 AS) m Charter of the Organization of on f 

ALO.) 4 t à ani s 
oe pheg map of at Bogota in 1948. A comp Sf 


$ j Latin A y et Dream Q at 
livar by Presenting the "Bows cepicted “The (3 
— 


5 INTs, €c. 1950 itt a 
Stud ‘vil De ’ PP- 5-16: Sta , B. and Leavitt, a4 
les, Civil Rights, and Responsibilities” Noy. 1950, PP- 63-1 





2. HOW CAN EACH OF THE 


Bonds of the Good Neighbor fh 
ve coi 
School Confronts the Challenge of Korea! 7 





TEACHING PAN-AMERICANISM 


Agreements, Rio de 


Janeito Defense Pact of 1947, and the 
0.A.S. of 1948). 


James Monroe High School 
Bulletin of World Affairs 


CIRCULAR III (Vol. 9)—INTEGRATED CURRENT 
EVENTS SURVEY—APRIL 9-14, 1951. , 


To All Teachers 


1. The topic “PAN-AMERICANISM: PRESENT, PAST, FU- 


TURE” will be discussed during the General Guidance 
Periods of the week of April 9. 


2. Please distribute PAN-AMERICAN QUIZ slips to your stu- 
dents. 


April 14, Pan-American D 
“Statue of Simon Bolivar, ‘The 
April 19 at new site, Central Park 


of the Americas. Children of Vene 
(New York Times) 


ay—21 American Republics 
Great Liberator, wil] be unveiled 
South (59 St.) at head of Avenue ' 
zuela contributed to moving statue,” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: 


l WHY IS IT IMPERATIVE TODAY THAT THE U. S. STRENG. 
THEN TIES WITH OUR PAN-AMERICAN NEIGHBORS? 


FOLLOWING PROMOTE THE 
IDEALS OF s] 


MON BOLIVAR? 
(a) THE US. (b) NEW YORK CITY (c) STUDENTS OF JAMES 
MONROE HIGH SCHOOL, 
a HAS BEEN SAID THAT OUR “GOOD NEIGHBORS” OF THE 
TH ARE REALLY OUR UNKNOWN NEIGHBORS, Why? 

(See attached quiz.) 
Il. AIMS OF PAN-AMERICANISM: Inter-American Good Neighbors 
A. To Promote friendly cultural, trade, and political relations be- 

tween U.S.A. and Our 20 sister republics of Latin America. 
` *0 strengthen inter-continental defense against aggression. 
II, REASONS FO 


Republic, R U.S. INTEREST IN LATIN AMERICA 
‘publics followed US. example in revolutions for political 
‘dependence. 


mources of raw materials for U.S. (See IV) 


rcement of Monroe Doctrine since 1823. (See III B) 
* Markets for U.S. manufactured goods. (See IV F) | 
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a | 
ital investments. | 
ract capital inve ; De 
E. Undeveloped ae oceanic Panama Canal, air Toute 
F. Strategic impo 


RS IN ACHIEVING LATIN AMERICAN INDppp, 
LEADE 


CE, 1804-25 —"The George Washing, — 
a are of ar ton of | 
ita”. + ae 
< E TE Born i = Venezuela, of aristocrat 
Spanish ge Mas influenced by writings Of Monts 
a, Educated in d Voltaire (French ph ilosophers) 
Te ee mine and DE. (New Week Philadelsh 
b. Travels in Europe and USS. A phia 
c ael to Venezuela (1807) ; joined revolution apaing 
Spain. l : = 
2. Inspiring Military Audacity of “The Great Liberator, * 1810-24 
| Victories of Bolivar (aided by Sucre) liberated Venezueli, 
j Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia (and modern Panam), 
b. Battle of Boyaca (1819): Spaniards decisively defra 
(near Bogota) after Bolivar’s superhuman crossing o 
zen Andes (13,000 ft.), a a eo feat than 
bal’s and Napoleon's crossing of Alps. 
c. “Bolivar made his way through more lands with the fig | 
of liberty than any conqueror with those of pies. 
- Bolivar: The Statesman—"Spiritual Father of Pan- 
canism’” sete 1 
a. Prophetic statement of Bolivar in 1823: “It eats nc 
that ours should be a society of sister nations, ar 
ent separated in the exercise of their sovereig 7 d powt 
€ course of human events, but united, ironik G 
ul, to support each other against... appren a Ameri 
b. Called Panama Congress, 1826, to create K fe dip” 
league of nations with central tribunal to se tH 


en 

and defensive army. (Failed but became prece 
future). 

Political Ideals and Policies | 


E” d 
a. Prepared constitution ado ted by Bolivia añ 
b. Acclaimed President of Colombia 1822, 1828, 
c. Abolition of i | 






III. 


Ww 


a 


Pes 


atin America in 1826, set g” 
€. Disagreed with Jose de San Martin’s desire inces 
“pendent monarchies ruled by European ae 
- Devoted most of his fortune to cause of free 
B. Wars for Independence 
i. J 


nspiring ideals 


Ss 


of American Revolution 
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r, Custe 
Against Spanish Mercantile 5!" y| 


TEACHING PAN-AMERICANISM 


ee eee 
Pi Revolution ( 1789-99); Napoleonic Era (1799- 
1815 

2. Role of Latin-American Patriots 


a. Simon Bolivar ; Francisco de Miranda; Venezuela (1811- 
18) 


b. Jose de San Martin (1778-1850) : Argentine (1816), 
Peru, Chile (with aid of B, O'Higgins) 1821 
c. Miguel Hidalgo and Jose Morelos: 


Mexico (1821) 
3. Brazil gained independence from Portugal, 1822 (republic 


in 1889) - 
4. Protection of Monroe Doctrine, 1823 (endorsed by Gt. 

Britain) 

a. Later Developments: (1) Maximilian-Napoleon II Affair 
in Mexico ( 1862-6); (2) Venezuela Boundaty Dispute 
with British Guiana, 1895, arbitrated (Cleveland) ; (3) 
Venezuela Debt Dispute with Germany, 
velt)—no blockade 


5. U.S. aided Cuba gain independence, 1898 (Jose Marti, hero, 
died 1895) ! 


IV. FEATURES O 


F LATIN AMERICA (Mexico, Central America, 
South America) 


A. Population: 152,000,000 — 
(16,000,000) 


B. Culture: Principally Spanish; Portuguese in Brazil; French in 
Haiti—Roman Catholic religion. 

C. Area: More than twice the area of continental U.S. 
l. Brazil’s area exceeds that of continental U.S. 

Most of South America lies east of casternmost part of U.S. 


ndes is highest-longest Mountain range. (Western coast 
of S. erica) 


4, Seasons of South Temperate Zone are reverse of ours. (Win- 
ter in June) > 
D, Soc 
l. 


tal Conditions: Illiteracy and economic insecurity. 

alnutrition widespread (C. America is food-deficient area). 
2. Concentrated large land holdings: The small farmer, as he 
exists in the U, S., is Practically unknown in Latin America. 
Lack of scientific methods in agriculture, soil conservation, 
Limited industrialization (except mining) affects only 5% 
Of population. 


a ‘3 sy density: only 16 Per sq. mile (42 per sq. mile 
in U. S.J, 
E, Resour, 


Brazil (50,000,000); Argentina 


ês: Agricultural and mineral resources (74 world supply 
Of tin and Silver: Y, copper; 1/7 petroleum), 


razil (coffee, manganese, rubber), Bolivia (tin, tungsten), 
Le (copper, nitrates), Venezuela (petroleum 2nd to 
"J» Feru (quinine, copper), Argentina and Uruguay 
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ro 7a lead, zinc, oil, mercury), Cuba (sugar, p 

i 

r E chromite). coa 

3, Central America (cocoa, 

Republics. de (value of Latin-Am.. 
balance of trade r n-Ameri 

F. amà La e f exports) except Brazil, Bolivia, Chi 

im è 

Canha “gan machinery, electrical equipment 

i shoes, chemicals. 


coffee, banana) Fi 


“The Banay 


2. US. imported 1938 from Latin America: 72% sugar oa 


coffee, 67% cacao, 7870 bananas, but only 8% wool, 5% 
meai no wheat or corn. , M.. 
i 0% of Panama's exports, % Cuba, 564, 
r icin, Poat Lg 12% of Argentina's and 14% Unuguy; 
(Reason: Their grain and livestock are similar to ours. The 
export to Europe.) of 
G. Some Reasons for Political Instability _ 


(Note recent revolutions—Peru, Venezuela, Paraguay, Panam 


Colombia). i 
1. Jn Poverty of masses (in some areas) creates fetth 


field for uprisings seeking improvement via political chang} 


ino intensi 
a. Rich natural resources but poor rian pias EE 
depression if staple crops fail or world export p 


‘ : iun 
2. Poor transportation: few railroads (mountains, J 
areas), 


; ica (Wf 
2. Delayed evolution of self-government: Latin Amena v| 


jor 
like U.S.) had little experience in self-governmee Piot 
revolutions for independence (1804-25) while U.P. 


1789 had centuries of evolutionary steps and 
heritage. 


g 
Se 


- guent! 
3. Role of army officers: They wield considerable e 
some nations, to upset governments that are not j 
_ to their views, sg f 
V. PAST FACTORS Dis miry WITH 
UNITED STATES AURAGING A 


exican War (1g 46-8 
iss Destiny), : } rot? 
° cm een (1901-34) : made Cuba a U.S. P 
| | > 
4 Thea nce after secession from Colombia ( 
i e 


trine 
below) (senna Corollary to Monroe Doc r 
5. Wilson's bl 


: U.S. expansion t o 


ie! 


| l ver 
Ockade of Mexico and occupation of 





’ autos ' 


o” 


TEACHING PAN-AMERICANISM 


6. 


B. Early Gratitude for Monroe Doctrine Tu 
“Dollar Diplomacy” and “Big Stick” 


1. 


A 


C. U.S. Ne 
America 


$: 
2. 


_ VI. GROWTH OF PAN. 
SYSTEM 


A. Earliest Step: Bolivar’s “ 


(1914) after insult to U.S. flag and arrest of U.S. sailors 
(Tampico). 


U.S. pursuit of P, Villa into Mexico after his raid into U.S. 
(1916). 


rns to Suspicion 0 
Intervention ( Caribbean). 


T. Roosevelt “Corollary” to Monroe Doctrine—Dominican 


Rep. 1904, 
a. Asserted U.S. “International Police Power” to intervene 
in Latin America to preserve financial Stability, law and 


order so as to remove temptation for European inter. . 


vention. 

b. Latin Americans resented imperialistic implications. 

U.S. protectorates in Caribbean Area (U.S. Marines), 

a. Examples: Dominican Republic (to 1924), Nicaragua 
(1912-33), Haiti (1915-34), Cuba (1901-34, Platt 
Amendment). 


glect to Study and Appreciate Civilization of Latin 


L.A. viewed U.S. as over-stressing material success as ideal. 
U.S. neglected intellectual life of L.A. (Gabriela Mistral— 


Chile) (Ruben Dario—Nicaragua—poetry) Orozco and 
Rivera—Mexico—art) . 


AMERICANISM: THE INTER-AMERICAN 


s “Panama Congress,” 1826. (USS. late). 


B. Pan American Union 1890 (Washington, D. C.). 


l. Established by 1st Int 


2: 
3. 
4 


a Principal Pan-American Conferences Since 1933: Agreements. 
l. 1933 Montevideo Conference (Uruguay)—The U.S. re- 
nounced former policy of unilateral intervention based upon 
old T. Roosevelt Corollary to Monroe Doctrine; promised 
Cooperative, multilateral enforcement of Monroe Doctrine as 
Part of F. D. Roosevelt Good Neighbor Policy (Cordell 
Hull, Sec. of State). i 
1936 Buenos Aires Conference (Argentina): F. D. Roose- 
velt attended; agreed upon joint action to preserve peace. 
1938 Lima (Peru) : feraisoherie solidarity against foreign 
aggression. 
1942 Rio de Janeiro: ended diplomatic relations with Axis. 
1945 Act of Chapultepec (Mexico City) provided for joint 
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- “General Secretariat” of ` 
1948. 


ernational Conference of American 
states (1889-90) James Blaine (Sec. of State). 


repares for periodic Inter-American Conference. 
Constitutes clearing house for trade and cultural information. 
‘Organization of American States,” 
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. ican nation which may be a victi 
action to al 


of attack. 
6. 1947 Rio de 


Act. (C5) int military and economic sanctions a, 
a. Provides for joint te (a0 veto) but “no state shall 


b ¥ vo ° re a> 
ar ey a force without its consent. 
uir 


ter-American Conference (Colombia), 
i il abe of Organization for American State” 
a. Ado 


(see VII). 


Janeiro: Inter-American Defense: enforce ae 


ainst 
È re. 


VII. CHARTER OF THE “ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 


” 1 48 ) 
ST AT. r mn ted at 1948 Bogota 9th Inter-American Conference, 
S = N Po preserve peace in western hemisphere via mp. 
tual aid. l l n 
(2) To promote economic, social, and cultural cooper. 
tion. 
C. Organs of “Organization of American States” (21 American 
States). =A ; 
l. Pas American Union (serves as General Secretariat in Wash 
ington) promotes, economic, cultural, judicial progress 
among 21 states. ! i 1953 
2. Inter-American Conference—every 5 years (next, 1953, 
Caracas). ; 
. . p a a af.- 
3. Consultation Meetings of Ministers of Foreign Affairs Oe 
April 1951) — Strengthen mutual defense and ec 
nds. +h 
; — wi 
- Council of the Organization—permanent executive body tr 
ambassador from each member state to coordinate 
American cooperation. 
D. Accomplishments of O.A.S, 


1. 1949: Costa-Rica vs. Nicaragua dispute settled peacefully 
2. 1950: Haiti's charges of plots by Dominican Rep» 


: f 
. íf n D 
uatemala investigated by “Council of Organizatio | 


American States.” RELA 
VIIL STEPS TOWARDS IMPRO -AMERICAN 
TIONS SINCE A ROVING INTER-AA 


Å. van Neighbor Policy: F, D, Roosevelt (1933-45 ) 


l k 4nd 
oy ee Removal of U.S. Marines 1933 (Hoo0Y 


< D, Roosevelt) 


: P.e D; Roosevelt "Poli 
unilateral int oli 


„Intervention an Corollary 
toe Doctrine d T. Roosevelt 


9 Haiti: Removal of ys, Marines by 1934. 


of 
i torate 
Cia Of Platt Amendment ended U.S. protec 


en” 
ty of Good Neighbor,” 1933, Mo 


TEACHING PAN-AMERICANISM_____ 


mM Oo 0O 


5. Panama: U.S. ended treaty right to intervene (1936). 
6. Mexico: No intervention despite Mexican seizure of foreign- 
owned oil and mineral investments (1938). 
B. Improving Economic Relations (1934-51). 


1. Reciprocal Trade Agreements with Latin America (1934, 
C. Hull). 


2. Export-Import Bank loans encourage foreign trade. 


3. U.S. buys “strategic” raw materials—manganese (Brazil) : 
tin (Bolivia). 

4. Tourist travel, extended Pan-American Airways, etc. 

pA 


Pres. Truman’s Point 4 Pro gram 1949 
Venezuela, Brazil). Technical assistance 
tal investment to mechanize a 
trialization in L.A. 


- Pan-American Highway: Laredo, Texas, through Mexico and 
Central America down west coast of S. America (incomplete). 

. Health: Preventive medicine (Rockefeller Foundation, WHO 
of UN). : 

. Culture: Movies, radio, int 

. Inter-American Conferences 
cas 1953). 


(Mexico, Paraguay, 
and American capi- 
griculture and extend indus- 


er-change of students and professors. 
» 1933-51 (last, Bogota, 1948; Cara- 


Reading Reference: 





1. “Look at Latin America”: Headline Book-Forei 
2. Annals of the Organization of American States. 


gn Policy Association. 


| Quiz 
KEY POINTS: DO YOU KNOW THE NAME OF— 
l. The oldest university in North America? 
2. The oldest university in South America? 
3. The longest river in the Western Hemisphere? 
4. The oldest European settlement in the Western Hemisphere? 
>. The South American republic whose area is greater than that of con- 
i tinental United States of America? 
a ae Chilean poetess who won the Nobel Prize in literature? 
g y S Month in which winter begins in South America? 
* cation of famous Statue “Christ of the Andes” with peace pledge 
9 A1902) made by two former enemies? l 
10, Tp. Product in which Venezuela leads all of Latin America? 
a individual known as the “Spiritual Father” of Pan-Americanism? 
© >€ American statesman who sponsored the modern Pan-American 
12. mOvement? l 
of e US. President whose inaugural stressed the need for “the policy 
the Good Neighbor’ ? 
L Nation S Answers 
A. Sia M University of Mexico (1551) - 


arcos in Lima, Peru (1551) 
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Amazon a (1496) now Dominican Republic-Ciudaq Trujillo 
_ Santo Domin 


Brazil 
Gabriela Mistral m 
line between Argentina and Chile 
. Oil 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7. June 

8. Border 

a Simon yon (Secretary of State under Pres. Benjamin Harrison) 
es G. i 

12. Franklin D. Roosevelt Abraham Leavitt, editor | 

Geraldine Saltzberg, associate 

Eugene Stern, associate 


Benjamin Starr, associate editor and 


Chairman of Current Events Committe 


CNOCAN 


METHODOLOGY 


“Men must be taught as if you taught them not, p 
And things unknown proposed as ines forgot. P 


CNOI NI 


EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


: r cate 
“If you educate a man, you educate an individual; if you edu 
a woman, you educate a family,” 


| ef. 
Dr. Charles D. Melv 


MRN 


a. OH, WELL! 
Oh, Time, St ength, Cash, and Patience!” 


i Moby Dick (Mell? 











| °PPortunit 


Recasting the Seconda 


MILTON D. CAFFIN 
DeWitt Clinton High School 


"The coming decade will see a radical change in Secondary edu- 
cation, based on a recognition of the growing need for meetin 


more adequately the pressin & problems facing youngsters of 
high-school age.” 


ry Curriculum 


—William Jansen, Superintendent of Schools 
(February, 1950) 


The change in secondary education forecast by Superintendent 
Jansen has been taking place term after te 
and administrators Stapple with the task of forging a program 
which will meet the needs of youth today. It 


is the writer’s ho 
that the following article may serve to accelerate this change by 


suggesting some modifications of existing practice in our high 
schools, with particular emphasis on the development of the gen- 
etal diploma course. 


While looking forward to the next decade in education, we 
must make adequate provisi 


of meeting the needs of high-school youth. 
Rather, they constitute a short-range program which can be ac- 


complished within the present mold of the high-school curriculum 

and with no immediate drastic revision. | 
The necessity. for providing adequate secondary education for 

all children is perhaps the decisive factor in the need fo 


r recasting 
the Secondary curriculum, It is well known that the high-school 
=a body today is in sharp contrast to that 

0 


of forty years ago, 
tional purpose. Whereas formerly 
ts constituted a rather select academic group 
§ forward to college training, for most students today high 
ool constitutes terminal education. New and changing work 
social les, a more complex economic Structure, and altered 
adie? Economic, and military demands upon young people are 
aag. factors which contribute to the need for changing a 
“8'am inherited from past years, 

ady been made. Modifications both in curri- 
4 Tee method are under way in many high schools. There 
Tn emphasis on the development of guidance programs, 
and iit tve work and study courses, courses for slow learners, 

E8rated, enriched, and specialized courses. Nevertheless 
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9th in number and in educa 
high-school studen 
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broad front of a curriculum which m 
í 


i : Cets 
the development 0 ool sudents remains a major problem, 2 
the needs of high i enterin hi 
At least 757o of all entering high-schog 
EMIC CO RSE ‘the academic Of college-preparatory Course, 
students are pole is decided largely by requirements for Col. 
henge in this course to meet pupi’ needs is there 
lege entrance. aie to current increased emphasis on life 
fore more Of m ing of Regents examination requirements, 
adjustment, the relax s rating and correlating certain subjects, 
and experiments in 1 ae of the academic course is mote or 
However, while the gins js more adequately meeting pupils 
an a ee” : 
less fixed, an approac nother direction. Since at best fewer than 
needs can be made in a dents will reach college, it seems entirely 
30% of all entering studen he dominada 
logical that the academic course should not be the dom 
a Indeed, greater effort must be made to explore the needs, 
interests, and abilities of each student before he elects a H 
leading to a specific diploma. The entering student —_ aan ; 
embark upon a specific course during the first year of hig ;, basi 
but should be given a non-specialized program consisting © 
subjects required for graduation, together with a course n A h 
cational and occupational orientation, and at least one A, a 
comprehensive, exploratory course. Selection of the diptomi 
course should not begin until at least the second year, with Spf 


cialized subjects being withheld if possible until the third yea! ° 
high school. 


‘ ned 
COMMERCIAL COURSE. The commercial course 15 desig? 
for students who 


ines 

colle 10 plan to take more specialized work in bus 
r0 ay Special school. It, too, prescribes a more OF ai 
arh a includes a representative group of Benet” 
š usiness : ‘ O 
importance of and clerical subjects, The general V 
ness officials and 


this area of 
kindred workers 


d 


. ys a 
proprietors, sales employees, and cleri¢ 


i Joj 
people, comprise approximately 40% of all emp | 
Analys; 6 Ee. 
i rey of reports on enr 


nts SHO 
ere was a shar ollment in commercial subject di p 
mas issued in Ju P drop in the number of commer¢t to h 


28 the commercial-diploma cours® 





Study is indicated by the fact that nt | 


stringent requirements ay This may in part be auc pow’ | 


RECASTING THE CURRICULUM. | 


ever, from the viewpoint of meeting the needs of pupils in aca- 
demic high schools, the total number of commercial diplomas 
granted is not as important as the number of pupils who elect 
commercial subjects. If we believe in general education related 
to daily activities, as a function of secondary education, pupils 
should be encouraged to elect generalized commercial subjects 
when possible, regardless of the diploma course in which they 
are enrolled. About three-fourths of all commercial-subject en- 
rollment is in specialized subjects such as typing, bookkeeping, 
and stenography, with the balance in such general business sub- 
jects as business arithmetic, business training, commercial law, 
merchandising, office practice, and record keeping. Enrollments 
in the latter group should be increased, and there should be addi- 
tional comprehensive subjects offered, such as introduction to 
business, business management, and salesmanship. 


GENERAL COURSE. The general-diploma course, in which en- 
rollments have shown marked increase, is general chiefly in the 
make-up of its required sequences, and lower standards of attain- 
ment. The range of subjects offered in this course is not sufh- 
ciently broad. In fact it may more properly be described as a 
diluted combination of academic- and commercial-course subjects. 
In this respect, it is with some justice that the comment may be 


made that the curriculum does not sufficiently explore pupils’ 
needs, interests, and abilities. 


Although preparation for college is an important function, gen- 
eral education should be the main objective of the secondary- 
School program, and it is through the strengthening of the general 
ourse that this aim can be more effectively realized. Subjects 
Offered in the general course should be both broad and definitely 
ated to the world which the student will face when he leaves 

ee school. Increased emphasis should be placed on the study 
z mental, emotional, and physical health in daily life. More 
ent should be given to home life in a broad program of home 
a nomics and arts. Finally, there should be a group of subjects, 
which the commercial course, with general vocational purpose, 
stirs Present an overview of educational and occupational op- 
gets: nities, the problem of preparing for the professions, and 
shoul S and holding a job. In this connection all high schools 

d offer a planned sequence of study in the area of industrial 
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. ini d knowled; 
. +h its emphasis on training an EE te. 
arts. This area = ae tools, processes, products, and jobs, 
atte pepe ame phase of the developing program of edy. 
: shoul e an AN shi l , 
cating for = 3 four subjects and fields of instruction 
a ped om eighth by a group of 568 New York State high. 
arts W 


hool principals.* Not necessarily limited to the so-called “non. 
schoo : 


- i id to the individual 

= industrial-arts study 1s an al ua 
ee epee tae development of all students regardless 
nt interests. Specifically, students acquire a better under. 


standing of the machine and mechanical age in which we live. 


they develop better consumer knowledge of a of in- 
dustry, as well as aesthetic appreciations throug pai ang 
fabricating various materials into finished products. Knowledge 
gained in other subjects—particularly in science, mathematics, 
and art—also becomes more meaningful when used in practical 
application in the industrial-arts shop. ‘Finally, it is waa 
that at least 40% of all employment is in occupations direc y 
related to industrial-arts subjects, including workers in technic 

professions, craftsmen, industrial operatives, and service workers. 


With the broadening of the range of subjects offered in the ge 
eral course, including a sequence in the industrial-arts area, Fe 
general-diploma course can then offer to interested students i. 
goal of further training on the junior-college level. In 1947 a 
State Board of Regents established the New York State ena 
of Applied Arts and Sciences, offering a two-year junior-col ef 
course to prepare students for employment in semi-technical Pa 
tions in industry. Almost without exception graduates of the | 
stitutes have been Placed in jobs for which they received trainin 
There are now three such Institutes in the metropolitan area. 


: | de 

VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL. No mention has been Sa 

ae ; meatal high schools, which constitute che 
or a s . . e 

ee cussion in connection with this program. 


4 
; n 
ange plan must take into account the entire sec? 
Sn ny 


* Seconda A 
and Cost of pool P tograms,” The Re 
30 


racl! 
ents Inquiry Into the Cha 
Education in New York State, 1938. 


/ 








Jn such planning the question of the rela 


such questions which will be factors in 
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RECASTING THE CURRICULUM 
rogram, including both academic and vocational high schools. 
tive merits of a unified 
mmands attention. Con- 
aims of both general and 
be more effectively real- 
the same school building 
ese are but two of many 


the evolution of the Sec- 
ondary-school program during the next decade. 


secondary-school division is one which co 
comitant is the question of whether the 
specialized secondary education cannot 
ized by offering both types of study in 
under a single administrative head. Th 


ses, 


l : REWARDS 
“No bubble is so iridescent or floats longer than that blown by 
the successful teacher.” 


—Sir William Osler. 
SSC =: 


NO ROYAL ROAD 


"You may send a message around the world in one-seventh of a 


Second, yet it may take y 


cars to force a simple idea through a quarter 
- Inch of human skull 
—C. F. Kettering. 
CNOA) 
“It — RELAX 
Since O met 


hat not very much harm will be done after all, 
educati “ Powers of youth to circu 


mvent, resist and eventually forget 
‘On are infinite,” 


—Robert Littell. 
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Gobbledygook vs. Perspective— 
A Ringside View 


SAMUEL ARNOLD GELMAN 
| Textile High School 


r getting into an educational “rhubarb” bo 
am i] m E bi play. I refer, of course, to Mi 
en ed - ; 4 ‘ 
Marienhot!’s “Educational Gobbledygook”’ and Mr. Fogler S reply 
“Perspective and Meaning,” in the November, 1951, issue of 
as Gratuitous assumptions are hurled by each against 
the other. Their specific charges are colored now and then with 
“jargon,” “emotional word-bath,” “nonsense of the worst kind” 
“disemboweling the traditional curriculum, smear technique,” 
“intellectual assassin.” | , 
To a casual reader it would appear that both writers had tem- 
porarily lost sight of their educational perspective. 


THE APPROACH IS COMMON SENSE. I do not pose as 


an educational expert—rather as an interested observer with some 


experience in evaluating the product of the elementary school. | 
will admit to considerable reading, a great deal of conversation, 
and a certain amount of speculation. “aR 

My approach to the task of criticism is neither unbiased no 
completely unpartisan. Common-sense considerations have deter 
mined my preference, Resi 

Mr. Marienhoff’s article is not a “frightened, angry diatribe 4 
as Mr. Fogler would have one believe. On the contrary, fie 
direct, tefreshing reply to Mr. Fogler’s provocative assumption 

he latter author appears to speak authoritatively from within od 
covers of a book. His whole approach is rather pedantic. * i 
ding along in legalistic detail, he appears to be laboring thron 
a verbal maze. It is not an educational heresy to disagte® 


Mr. Fogler, 
R 
WE DO NOT HOLD BACK CHANGE. The high school 
Shane letely inadequate, nor are they “trying to hols yor 
wha mke- name of mystical or mythical standards. pang? 
t ‘setts that high schools shrink from the task of ¢ o 
€ curriculum substitutes į i 


the pati 
99 Patient were infected with the viruses of ignorance i 





S ignorance for truth. It is not 3$ 4 gif 





ÇOBBLEDYGOOK VS. PERSPECTIVE 
| ea ee 


rowness, and the doctor had refused to change the medicine which 
long usage had prescribed. 

It is undeniable that some of the traditional curriculum practices 
will be discarded in the future. The construction of a new curri- 
culum makes this inevitable. Yet I believe some credit is due the 
high schools for not going to the extreme of discarding valuable 
subject matter (as some progressive educators desire) and for 
maintaining that a reorganization from a functional point of 
view would enhance values inherent in some of the traditional 
subjects. 

In redesigning the curriculum, we must reconcile more con- 
flicts and resolve more problems than merely those raised by Mr. 
Fogler and Mr. Marienhoff: consequently we ought to give calm 
consideration to some of the broader questions we must answer. 


WE DEAL WITH MANY TRENDS. Social gains in our time 
have included a greater development of democracy and an in- 
crease in the general standard of living. But accompanying these 


gains there have been a lowering of moral standards and a re- 
laxation of educational , 


of great worth: perseverance, ability to 
W a . . a . ‘ : y 
= spect for a and its institutions, self-reliance. 
ave seen the rise of social philosophies and educati 
onal 
otis that stress the individ ' E l 


7 Onduct that is motivated b 
soci, SOES Without Saying that 
: > Qnorance, imm 
Clenc a A g a ? 

Sel i ae in government, and raise to high levels the 

ay ai tage and intellectual tone of all the people.” 

tOad to soci P Is to be one, no one yet knows. All agree that the 
flict of e ‘al salvation lies in education. Here we witness a con- 
l Hae T theories, Suppose we consider a few: 

a) The ri of the “social” theorists. 

b) Problem of man is how to live in the world. 


. € Pragmatic rule is iteri ; 
ing of things. the criterion of the reality and mean- 
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) r N urce of intelligence. 
c) Ex aaa bem must be defined with reference to the 
d) Human : 


problem of human living. 


iety is the agency wilt : 
e) a grity and continuity mus: be ang | 
4 ises of the humanist” theorists. | 
JI. i pemi world is essentially continuous with the past, 
a 


b) The highest human values have not changed. 


c) The goal of education is the “good” man, the “good” life, 


“good” society. a f 
d) ~via is a i compromise in a society of un. 
individuals. Sit 
e) ten should develop self-discipline. pi 
f) Education should emphasize intellectual development. 
II. Basic premises of the "progressive theorists. 
a) Schools should educate the “whole” child. _ F 
b) The curriculum should be child-centered, not subject-cen- 
tered. 
c) The method of science is to be extended into human living. 
d) The school is a pioneer in a changing society, 
c) The child must be free to develop his own personality. 
; An individual is what his experience makes him, and so: 
ciety is the crucible of experiences. | 
IV. Influence of these theories on education, 
a) Social theorists. 


l. Vigorous opposition is offered to the fallacies and ir 
adequacies of the mechanistic psychologists. ive 
2. Opposition js raised to the principles of “p Og 
theories that play upon the weaknesses of human 
ings rather than capitalize their strength. 
b) Humanist theorists, 


1. Education must seek high levels of effort and perform 
ance, | | 
Á ,Trivialities” should be abolished from the curriculu” 


3 High standards of achievement must be maintainc™ 
c) Progressive theorists, 


a > s nda" 
new insight into the + stellicence iS fu 
mental, nature of intellig 


2. Schools Should be 


b ‘fe. 
ere should be n tought closer to life 


o fixed curriculum. 
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4, The child should develop fully and richly as an individual, 
" and as a cooperating member of society. 
5. Support is given to important curriculum innovations. 


6. A great impetus has been provided towards building a new 
and better educational method. 


PAST VALUES ARE BEGINNINGS. I feel as many high- 
school teachers do that past values are Starting points. They are 
not fixed controls of behavior. They will be used, tested, and 
changed in the course of educating for life in a complicated 
world. If the rate of educational Progress seems slow, the fact 
remains that there is progress and not merely good intentions. 

Since there are many points of view in educational theory, no 
good purpose can be served by creating a greater appearance of 


difference than the reality warrants or by establishing an atmos- 
phere of irreconcilable conflict. | 


STYLE 


Effectiveness of assertion is the alpha and omega of style. He who 
as nothing to assert has no Style and can have none. 


—George Bernard Shaw 
IC NOC»; 


T FRACTURED FRENCH 
Wo 


irl TP . 
collection of aa books’ in the library, and happened upon the 
a Diable PË about?” one asked the other, holding up “La Mare 


horse, you dope,” said the other., 


—Irma Schweikart 
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ign-Language Articulation Fr 
Poron or-High-School Viewpoint om 


PALMINTERI — 
E McKelway Junior High School 


Education is ¢ living Process. As ma its various levels 
elementary, junior high, senior high, x “Be, and university. 
are subject to developmental growth al elective C0-Ordination, 
If articulation between successive levels AS strong, growth $ 
accelerated; if weak at any point, growth is retarded, A simil 
analogy can be made with subject areas at various levels, 


CONTENTION. Within recent years high-school teachers of 
foreign languages have expressed concern over problems pre. 
sented by entering junior-high-school pupils. The contention 
seems to be that junior-high-school pupils of modern foreign 
languages do not measure up to the standards of achievement 
at the senior-high-school level. In an attempt to discover under 
lying factors responsible for this situation, the following were 


cited by a senior-high-school teacher as junior-high-school 
problems: | 


1. The student may not have been given the language he 
really desired to study. ! 


The junior-high-school student may have been taught b 
someone out-of-license. 

3. There is a 100- 
schools, 


2. 


percent-promotion policy in junior high 


REFUTATION. + be i 
called that the he In answer to the first statement let i 


terogeneity of clas lus the limited 94% r 
of language teachers in A average junior high schoo! on 


m i 4 pd . . e 

ible yr by individual choice administratively pa" 
' nce t ° O 

brought shifts in l the second point, the past tW? = p 


talian anguage assignments in Latin, epi 
tration range and Spanish to aa drops in langu? a wet 
| changes. The consequent “ange 
Who were tench: OF teachers of modern foreign 1? eld ° 
Specialization iS languages other than those in thei f his 
Problem a beater in the high schools. AS O°” sere" 
» Whate t may be the ; f f the 100-P 
36 e influence o 


odern-foreign-language instruction. 
| ively for m 


m pelGN-LANGUAGE TTI sare 
motion policy, it .1s evident that it does not -Operate exclus- 
jt is wise for junior- and ‘senior-high-school teachers to stud 

hese problems together, to understand tasks confronting them 

t each other's level, and to plan for incre'sed effectiveness, 

gubject articulation, which is that between Consecutive segments 

of the same subject, and vertical articulation, or the interrela- 
ion of educational systems, are the means whereby continuous 
educational growth of pupils can be promoted. 


THE CHANGED SCENE. An insight into the changed char- 
ater of the junior-high-school scene may help to give a better 
understanding of the problems. Aspects of similarity and dissimi- 
larity between junior and senior high school give evidence of the 
need for planning to work harmoniously for the achievement of 
common goals, 

Less than thirty years ago the junior high ‘schools ‘provided for 
only a few of the pte-adolescents. Today, there are ninety junior 
high schools which provide for all children, This rapid growth 
has brought with it challenging tasks: recognition of, and provi- 
son for, individual differences, rapid physical ‘development, and 
to for social guidance and personality adjustment. It has 
"ae larger enrollments and the maturity-promotion philoso- 


There have been increas 


€ comp] it 
age face =% y of the 


© whole, j 


ed demands in clerical work arising out 
program. Teaching assignments in lan- 
een coupled with assignments in other subjects. On 
untor-high-school teachers have had less free time 
per wiek senior-high colleagues, who utilize five free periods 
INE to thee rating tests, helping backward students, and gather- 
teaches et realia and materials. Moreover, junior-high-school 
truction Ot enjoy the same regularity and continuity of in- 
teachers Which the five-period week affords senior-high-school 


Buapes “se conditions the junior-high-school teacher of foreign 
‘teste. ang CSS 2 twofold task, that of developing attitudes, in- 
and 2PPreciations by exploring needs, abilities, and attain- 
at of teaching reading, writing, speaking, and under- 

© toreign language. 
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l HOOL. The senior hi h sopt 
N SENIOR HIG Sents and standards. These pr 
a requiring of pupils Se of skills 
sion of knowledge in preparation for Regent, and 
and acquisition examinations. There is at that level a new a 
| ee ia newness in organization, curriculum obje. 
roa 3 inistration. a. 
bes, and ore = amen prepare pupils for the next ste 
sae A nior high, and make the transition from level to level 
WwW 


STATUS I 
‘js influenced by 


emphasis on subj 


and the adjustment to high school easier. The senior high schoo) | 


shares in this task of articulation. 


SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 


A. What the Junior High School Can Do to Improve Articulg | 


tion. 


1. Select pupils on the basis of indices to success in foreign- | 
language study—I. Q., reading grade, junior-high-school ) 


record. , 


2. Allow latitude for election of foreign language if ad | 


ministratively feasible. ay 
3. Modify curriculum offerings. to meet educational nee 


level. ) fi: 
4." Exchange with foreign-language departments of receiving 


i p 
high schools brief outlines of aims, term plans, speame" | 


examination papers for purposes of correlation an j 

tegration of programs of study. ities, 2 
5. Strive for a marking system based on pupil capaciti® 

Well as on standards. 


d 
Raden cli 
6. Hold conferences with senior-high-school er 
teachers of foreign languages on curriculum, sete 


Pupils, and other matters of common interest. 
B, W hat the 


0 Toget er, 
L. 


‘ each 
Create an articulation committee of representa” Tk l e 
ers and Supervisors to study curriculum, m ome for © 
* : Projects, audio-visual aids, and publication the 
5 oP tative planning and mutual assistance. sion PY 
“sent the Problem of articulation for discus 
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and psychological considerations at the junior-high-school | 
| 


By coordinating their efforts, junior- and senior-high-school 
teachers of f£ 


€ssion in th 
high-school p 
tion in high- 


r 4 A Is Ca 
junior High Schools and Senior High Scho” | 





FOREIGN-LANGUAGE ARTICULATION : 


language associations for evaluati 
gestions by junior-high-school 
teachers of foreign languages. 


ve comments and sug- 
and senior-high-school 


. Study the following problems: 


a. What is the best 
language work? | 

, How should foreign languages be programmed? 
What time allotment is most effective ? 

. How should language study be rated? 

- How can the curriculum be enriched with appropriate 
reading material for pre-adolescent and adolescent 
needs? 

f. What is the place of grammar in la 
junior and senior high school? 

g. How can the two levels of the s 
cumulative and case-stud 
articulation? 

~h. How can in- 
teachers fro 


grade for beginning foreign- 


oan 


nguage study in 


chool system assemble 
y data as a means to improve 


service credit be granted to groups of 
m junior and senior high schools who vol- 
unteer to study and report on the problem of articu- 


lation in foreign languages between junior and senior 
high schools? 


i. Would it be 
and satisfy 
former ye 
levels? 


possible to organize and conduct rich 
ing competitive events such as those of 
ars for foreign-language students at both 


Oreign languages can provide better articulated pro- 


ir preparation, junior- 
re successful participa- 


eir subject. Enriched in the 
upils would be ready for mo 
school language classes. 


_ READING SUGGESTIONS 
those teac 


les are recommended: 


hers interested in articulation the following 


dur, Irving 
Oreign Languages in unior High School”; HP (February, 
1943) 38-46. j . i s : 
aaa Aaron J. 
Unifying Secondary School and Junior College”; JHE, IX, 2 
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he (Februaty, 1938) 68-76. 
n unior-High->ch 
or chal 1940), 22-26. | 


Mental Ability to Achievement in Fo 


rej i: 
“The Relation of 8 


Languages in the J 


Principal (May, 1949). 


: ’ Association _ l E 
6. Modern language on: Atlantic City Convention (Novem; : 


ber 11, 1950). 


i 7.. Pringle, Ralph W. 
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8. Yaller, Ray 


came to Rabbi Elijah, the Gao 
testimonial, 


you wish to be a writ 


hopefully. 


The Junior High School; McGraw-Hill, 1937. Pp. 408. 


"A Survey of Causes of Student Failure in Language Study”; H 
(June, 1938) 12-23. | 


INURED a : 
A young Talmudic scholar who had just completed a learned be 
n of Vilna, and begged him to 


Rabbi Elijah regarded his visitor with 


gentle compassion. 
My son,” he said t 


ans 
i house to house like a vender of pots and par 
a unger until you're forty.” RE: 
And what will happen after I'm forty?” asked the young schola 


Rabbi Elijah smiled 


OF re 
—NATHAN AUSUBEL, A Treasury of Jewish Folkló 


3, Geduldig, Abraham h-School Student in the Senior High School”. 


‘or High Schools of New York City”. i 
dissertation New Woke University, 1938. Pp. XI, 209.) 
Ph.D. disse ’ 


5. ea an "Foreign-Language Teaching Not Inferior’. The 
“ Junior- z 


} 


‘genta [ESM 
o him, “you must face the stern realities. A | 
er of learned books you must be resign¢ 
aN ar work from 
and suffer h 


A 
{ ts TE a forty you 
be quite used to it!” nny By the time you're ; 


-~ people. Warm with the s 


— Audiences thought 


Films of Special Interest 


Exceptional motion pictures are reviewed for teachers by the 
chairman of the School and Theater Committee of the N, 
Association of Teachers of English, For 
your STC representative.) 


film 
x. G 
further details consult 


MIRACLE IN MILAN = (De Sica’s “fable for adults”: at the World) 

“The only thing I know,” says Vittorio de Sica, “is that Miracle 
in Milan is, for me, an exceptional creation, and that I love it 
with exceptional love. . . . The film is very simple, simple as the 
goodness of humble people and the unaffectedness of children. 


The ‘special effects’ are a homage to Méliés, the first attisan of all 
the games which may be imagined for the delight of grown-ups 
and of the very young.” `- 


The only thing we know is that Miracle in Milan is the work of 
an indisputable film genius’ and that it is enchantin 


g, however 
flawed. It is to be prized above the 


more polished work of lesser 
pirit of an exceptional man, and in its 
best moments sheer film poetry, it has some scenes, such as those 
between Toto (Francesco Golisano) and Edwige (Brunella 


Bovo), which can be compared only to Chaplin. If this is old hat, 
it i$ our favorite old hat. 


imple” or not 


| , this movie fantasy has had a complicated his- 
tory. In France it 


has been received with adulation; indeed, Le 

Canard Enchainé reports that one French writer who is himself a 
film-maker, directly after it was awarded first prize in the Palais 
e5 Festivals at Cannes, “swooned on the astonished shoulder of 
€ Sica.” In Italy, however, many critics deplored it as un-Italian: 
bational eh it disrespectful of the glories of Milan, of the 
ta siin atacter, of the Police; a few went so far as to denounce 
recently a ae The Vatican tadio station, on the other hand, 
word of Ç Ogized De Sica as “an enlightened interpreter of the 
critics have rst and of the Gospel.” Here in New York, the film 
year : Siven it their prize for the best foreign film of the 
iS ful] of c nn dissenting reviewer has pointed out that the movie 
Whi ‘S-cOnsciousness and Marxist symbols: the dove with 
Which ap n performs his miracles is none other than the dove 
(Tt had ars on the communist peace posters all over Europe! 
the doy seemed to us that this dove was a dove—was in fact 
ji attini’s novel about Toto the Good upon 
Screenplay of 


Which the Cesare Zav t 
Miracle in Milan is based. The novel was 
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; -poster-dove year.) | , 
in 1943, ie alent about it, pethaps you haq better 


this movie at all. The character of Toto, an Entirely goog 
not see 


; der a cabbage leaf, raised 
human being who m mye nd released Fron! 
charming old os ( me the leader of a Hooverville community 
orphan asylum to ysis When Toto rises on his broomstick ar’ 
is not subject to ana m the end of the film, looking with all the 
soars toward sng so “Good Morning” really means " 
rest for a place Se the response De Sica would like from you 
Morning, we belie olitics, economics, or religion; like Clair and 
is not an ig hé fas been playing tricks which have only 
a tem “a ground; he is bringing to an end one of the 
“games which can be imagined for the delight of grown-ups and 

the very young.” , 
p= of the im are infinitely appealing and touching. Toto 
is played superbly by young Francesco Golisano, whom tol e) 
remember as one of the adolescents in the short-lived Sotto il sole 
di Roma (released here in 1949 by United Artists as Under ie : 
Sun of Rome). Under De Sica’s direction, Golisano’s ` ap 3 
tion” of the poor and the handicapped, and his falling ae 
with the young girl played by Brunella Bovo, have a de oa 
humor blending into profound pathos. There is much in the the 
which will remind you of the neo-realistic Bicycle Thief — ; 
Scene of the little boy following the funeral cart, for instanc 
which is a perfect screen statement. uld 

Most of Miracle in Milan, however, is “conceit” that shot 


Ei be gales, but should come to life on the a Eo 
romp Invention, creatin itself rst time you see it 
was how it seemed to us, į j rah t 


; med}. 
i O us, in the 5 irit of the rarest sort of co 
Here is 4 film in t i P ike a poem 
. € magical early ye; screen: like 
—Wwhat is that definition ?—it d ha pry ' 
RUTH M 


` published 
P you are going t 


—it does not mean, it tS. 


J 
GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High Scho? 


CNDA 











Education in the News 


J am moved to editorialize in a vein and on a subject not pre- 
isely parallel to the excerpt which is printed below. If, in the 
aa 4) I pinprick some “sacred cows” perhaps a little blood 
m will help reduce the blood pressure which is throbbing in 
some educational crania. ’ . 

We have been told that educational goals are satisfactory for 
forty per cent of the pupil population; we may, therefore, look 
forward to filling professional and leadership ranks from one- 
fifth of the population; another fifth will storm the barricades of 
industry and keep us in the vanguard of technological prowess. 
Alas, however, for the remaining sixty per cent. 

The arithmetic is inexorable: sixty per cent of our secondary- 
school pupils are being educated in line with “goals” that are 
nebulous, platitudinous, and not worth a tinker’s mending iron. 
That is the opinion of many educators who have been “life ad. 
justing” along the Prosser trail, a wilderness road that would 
have made Lewis and Clark think they were traveling over U. S. 1. 

I have scanned the literature and am impressed with the piety 
of intentions; I, too, believe in “integration of personality,” “ad- 
Justment to life Situations,” “education that is meaningful and 
purposeful,” and other similar shibboleths consonant with making 


- I'm for it and so are my sisters, 
my Cousins, and my aunts. How can you be against it? 


ing goals that are significant and 


© Secondary schools? Is 
the needs (sic) of ou 
tegory? No, the tro 
© nearly three hundre 
om » We have it. What 
people” 80als that are definite 


rt young people who are in the 
uble is not courses—we have 
d different areas of instruction; 
we don’t have is Specificity; we ` 
and truly meaningful to young 


Not to prepare the youngsters in ques- 
i can the schools 
¢-job training” 
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ee ae 


ive work-experience program a wa 
: it? Is a comprehensive W 

er “had if conta is not a goal, peers) per Can -we set 

= t are not only significant to us but acceptable and Significant 

up tha : 

the aa - ink that.the core . 
We now come to method. If we think that. ‘Program jg 


way of convincing young people that life can be richer in thee 
a 


ondary schools, there is the other side of the coin to consider. 
W a teachers who have been tho-oughly trained in the new 
ratinelioge we need training institutions to train them; Wwe need 
literature, facilities, plant. We need a program for all of this. 
thus far, the professional literature has taken me deep int 


forest and I cannot find my way out. 
Dr. Kandel, with his customary astuteness, comments on Suc- 


cess in Education,” in the September 29, 1951, issue of School and 
Society. His thoughts are printed below. 


and, 
o the 


Success in Education 


What constitutes success in education is one ‘of ‘the most 
difficult questions to answer, It concerns not only:the indi- 
vidual and the community, but also educational systems and 
institutions. As far as individuals are concerned, a measure 
of success that has been frequent] y used in this country is 
income, entirely irrespective of the way or field:in which it 
5 earned or its contribution to communal and national life. 
A somewhat similar measure has been applied to assess the 
influence of education on community development, Com- 
im: were made between different parts of the country to 
hat Stn tao and etl, PeT 

BANE circulation, and tele phone service. 


zi 
7 = nzoubtedly Statistical com parisons such as these measure 
ng, but the fundamenta] question—W hat difference 


do ; i 
~i “Pa make in terms of Personal conduct, commun- | 
ri ra megrity of SOovernment?—still remains uu 
mba 20 less than other institutions tell < 
. their or lity ca 
° Inferred from quantity omen omg goer 


ng univers; iaa i est 
a5 an educatoe T SHY that "television has passed the te 


44 ence is provided by the number of 1” 


THE Devi: Precise] 





EDUCATION IN THE NEWS 


—— 
dents registered, the number of courses for which some regis- 
tered, the total number of “viewers” outside of the registered 
group, conscientiousness about attending courses, and so on. 
But about the courses the only information that is vouch- 
safed consists of their titles and nothing more. But the view- 
dent body” apparently indicated that they approved of the 
“telecourses” by asking that they can be continued and thus 
put the stamp of success on them. 


JACOB A. ORNSTEIN | Andrew Jackson H. S. 


CURE 


l at a mule or an ass will stand, 
= man p suffer himself to be d i 
omes so oathsome to his o ressors th 
at the 
forced to ffon & Pp they themselves are 


y. And these are the crea 
you call a life force! 


: Yes: 
> 
Whole business. 
s 


cover what tures in whom you dis- 


for now comes the most surprising part of the 


; . * + + YOu can make any of these cowards brave 
imply by Putting an idea into his head. £ 


—GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
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MAKING COMPOSITION WRITING MEANINGFUL 


| school year it falls to the lot of 
Words! ony Seni io er i over themes totaling a 
the high-schoo qm This fact in itself isn’t too bad, aj. 
million words -k such men as James A. Michener, author of 
though -it has =n h Pacific, to forsake the teaching of English, 
Tales °F eel llege professors and business men lament the bar. 
he writing i high-school — or 3 is heaped upon 
. i ur ceaseless toil: 
kr noA pg Ae ie of teaching composition 
p á i with grading themes, for it is here that much of the 
trouble begins, not only for the teacher but for the student as well. 
At the present time some teachers mark a composition for con- 
tent and style (form). Thus F/A on a student's composition 
signifies that his ideas are very poor but that his style is excellent. 
Such a method of rating papers is artificial, illogical, and unre- 
warding to teachers and students alike for the following reasons. 


UNITY OF STYLE AND CONTENT. Style and content are 


inseparable. One can't make a black and white distinction be- 
tween what is said (content) and how it is said (style). For it 
is the tone of the writer or speaker which convinces one of the 
truth or falsity of his content. Three salesmen may have learned 
by heart the same sales talk. One of these men, however, may be 
Successful only because he has expressed himself in the most con- 
vincing, direct, and tactful m 
celving written applications for jobs in which experience is not 
thy seu, Wade through scores of letters similar in content, but 

“Y BIVe consideration only to those which reveal the personality 


of the writer (fusion of style and content). It is quite apparent 


at the manner in wh 
PS to explain the pr 


that it gives fo 
The ma tm to that statement. SA 
_ emak F/A (content /style) gives misleading approbat!o® 


+5 ive 3 
ing: Phy es ah book by Burgess Johnson called Good whi 
facture can Colleges gn of the Teaching of Written Compos 


: : o manu” 
car Ournalists, authors ox contains the Opinions of noted > re 
, college students are pir fs editors, almost all of whom ate 48 

6 


ained in written expression. 


en 
ecise meaning of a statem 





Sure the student whose “form” 


anner. Business men who are fe. 


ich a thing is said modifies what 1s S4!®:. 





COMPOSITION WRITING 


of what use is the style when the content which it subserves is 
meaningless ? Moreover, could one justify giving this student C 
s an average mark? Style should be the expressive transmitter 
E meaning, which is lacking in this composition. 

Cardinal Newman once declared, “I think I have never written 
for writing’s sake.” He recognized that style is not a decorative 
device, nor is it an artificial garb which clothes the thought. On 
the contrary, it 1s, as Buffon remarked, the man himself. Since 
style and content are indivisible, a separate mark put down for 
content and form places the student in double jeopardy of being 
penalized for the same fault. ` =! l 

In The Sun Also Rises Ernest Hemingway conveys the disin- 
tegration of human values by having his main characters describe 
their frustrations via an almost monosyllabic language, hard- 
boiled in its callousness, primitively emotional in its sentence 
structure. There is a blending of style and content which gives 
the composite dominant impression of boredom. One could not 
give two marks to this novel, not by a long shot. 


HELP OR HINDRANCE? The grade A/F is thought to reas- 


is inadequate but whose ideas are 
anded compliment which inhibits 
‘ity by instilling in him a fear of 
tilted compositions smelling of the 


good, Certainly this is a lefth 
the Student’s creative spontane 
getting a low mark in form. S 
amp are sure to follow. 


double mark fails to recognize the difficulty, bewilder- 
and frustration which often accompany the adolescent’s 


Sire to “xpress himself on paper even thou h he thinks he knows 
exactly what he wants to mt P j 


know exact] , 
What am I prea Pe a want to say but I can’t express myself. 
idea “an l Sive the student is very brief. “Think over your 
any real oe it with your friends,” Actually the student hasn’t 
make it com “tstanding of what he wants to say unless he can 
ing his state rensible to himself and his audience. By rethink- 

n to wie th ts and by discussing them he will inevitably be 

hat ip light. Thus again we are back at our starting 
OF put dean at a person says is conditioned by how he says it, 
less One oa Way, one d 


oesn’t know what one wants to say un- 
Ow to say it. 


e 
ment, 


47 
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rite . In A Study of the T 

NEED FOR M p> oe the Teachers’ k olleges in aA 
ing of Enga” , miot illuminating statement appears: “Sty 
United m fear composition classes because they believe ‘the 
dents actua a to give proper values to papers; unfortunately 
oe wade is ee correct in their belief.” Many high-school stu- 
the stu ai ially the brighter ones, would agree. Moreover, high. 
ae, Ssp Seo in general, feel that the existing composition. 
=e H s stems are undemocratic because they provide little Or 
mab ki for appeal. The implications of these Statements indi. 
= the need for a less subjective rating scale, which will not onl 
give the students the feeling that there is sanity to their teachers’ 
methods, but also afford teachers the satisfaction of being secure 
in their own ratings. The therapeutic value inherent in these rec- 
ommendations will go a long way in easing pupil-teacher tensions. 


GUIDING — NOT GRADING. Normally when a student gets 
back his composition, he directs his attention immediately to his 
mark. If it is low, he is depressed; if it is high, he is elated. How- 
ever, as soon as Hal sees that his friend has received a higher 
grade, he becomes obsessed with the desire to better his own 
mark, But how? Hal looks at his paper and sees 80/65 or B/D. 
These marks signify that his ideas are good but that his form, 
which many teachers take to include punctuation, spelling, set 


tence structure, and usage, is bad. Hal wishes to know how he 
can secure an additi 


onal ten points’ worth of ideas and perhaps 
another fifteen Points’ worth of form. He wishes a definite pla" 
to help him cash in on higher stakes. But the two marks, the red 
colored corrections, and the other ex cathedra directives are 10° 


general to be of much value, for į ition Hal wi! 
probably not misspell the v or in another compositi 


sí- 
i € words he missed on the first comp? 

tion, . s ul 
ns bat Others Ditto for Punctuation and sentence-struct 
» Phrases such as “ 
y developed ” 


ay" i | stimu” 
lus for j n generalities to provide a real? 
cart pa e Venent, Students are not seal telepathists; th J 
when he = ad P Mim at is going on in a teac 5 as 
; t com iti en 
Elven a plan which wil ae If, however, the stu d 


oun 
hes ae? he ir ideas af 
certain points of emphasis at m to organize their i af 
48 


. a 
the same time that it serves 











COMPOSITION WRITING 
‘astrument for measuring teacher reaction to the finished product, 
i only then, will the students feel secure. 

apoian guidance should not be of the lock-the-stable- 
after-the-horse-is-stolen variety, as would be the case when Hal 
received his paper, but instead, of an-ounce-of-prevention-is-worth- 


- g-pound-of-cure brand. 


Most students get a feeling of satisfaction when they observe 
the rate of improvement that they have made. A series of marks 
like 80/70, 85/75, 90/75, and 90/80 may on the surface impress 
one as showing decided improvement on the part of student. But 
it is entirely possible that there is little growth in the techniques 
of writing good compositions. The specious improvement in con- 
tent and form, both of which are determined by the subject and 
the purpose of the writer, is of little value unless the student sees 
the connection between the organic development of his idea— 
which includes the introduction (motive, aim, point of view), body 
(development), conclusion (crystallization) — and the sentence 
structure through which the idea is conveyed. This “open sesame” 
to constructive improvement in writing 
the indefiniteness and illogicality of the numerical marks. 

These marks, in addition to not fulfilling the purposes for 
which they are intended, fail to take into account the wide range 
of individual differences which characterize a heterogeneous group 
Of students. The grades are mainly competitive because they have 


Wise, for the slow student can’t keep pace with the 
ent, no matter how mu 


¢ bifeht ma ch effort he puts forth, while 
tue mettle! vPil may often lag behind withort displaying his 
student Sensible method that we can use is that in which each 
mineg | PlOBtess is rated in terms of his ability level as deter- 
and oral) * Simple diagnostic test in the language arts (written 

> Supplemented by teacher Observation under natural 


conditi 
intelli nidh ge Add to this, perhaps, a few of the better 
“Toy » a 


though their validity and reliability are bein 
of Chicago allenged by a recent study conducted at the Uivers 
` “2 other words the Only really meaningful record of 


49 
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is denied him because of - 
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rn oar his own record 
: ion against ; 
-a student's — berm competition is fairer because it 
If this metho i acne according to their ability; fewer stu. 
enables — don’t have to maintain impossible Standards. 
dents fail, since apelat for the first time the feeling of ac. 
slow ow ea, success; bright students are motivated to work 
complishmen rome ability; composition writing 1S seen by both 
up to re in true perspective as an individual expres. 
mage 0 inion which warrants individual attention, without 
am ige raara for class norms. The total ae of this 
method will be reflected in the greater interest which Students 


show toward composition writing, a summum bonum devoutly 
to be desired. | 


MARKS ARE NOT THE SPUR. In any event marks are not 
the ideal spur for pupil development. As a prominent ‘British 
educator, Sit Philip Hartog, has said, “Each child must be made a 
judge of what he has done. He learns to satisfy not his teacher 


but himself. It is the business of the teacher and the class to make 
the standard of satisfaction a high one 


duce is to be guided by self-criticism 
teferred to as an intell 


ectual conscience.” 
I think that most te 


achers would endorse this sound statement. 

Moreover, I believe that if the ideas expressed in the sone 
were put into judicious, practical use, composition writing woul 

© more palatable—even challenging. After students have eee 

inn ~ mposıitions, they should subject them to a rigorous seli- 

; e 

- The pupil may r., 

rate, , with pencil, L opi gei 

Of these meth failure, ROY, 

ever, unless the stud ods are doomed to , 


to 
What this simply amoun gA 


In one of 3 series of Experiment 


| i to 
al writing projects designed 








- His original effort to pro- 
or what Matthew Arnold ; 


be read to the class or the. 





, TION WRIT. eres ate 
wt unbelieving students that writing may (because it 
convince my time for reflective thinking than does spontaneous 
wat vended certain conditions be more instrumental in secur- 
speech) “seas specific objectives, they were motivated to write let- 
ing O r call asking them to grant some privilege or wish 
ters to ie had asked for in the past. but which had been refused. 
Ss dawn the following compass directions: 


1. Say something that will put Mom and Pop in a favorable 
state of mind. | 


{ 


. State and justify your reasons for what you desire. 
. Come to the point; don’t beat around the bush. 
. Show that you understand their point of view. 
. Try to indicate that you have 
. Don’t make unfair demands. 
- Save your strongest reason for the 
fresh in their minds. i | 
8. Avoid making any angty or untactfy] remarks, SO that there 
will be no hard feelings if they decide to refuse your wish. 


2. Show them that you are mature and capable enough to put 
to good use what you desire, 


10. ns your appreciation. for Whatever consideration is 
' given. 


respect for their judgment. 


a NW R&R Ww” N 


end so that it will be 


€ compass 
q> Cay” idea would work. But 


CHING 'S THINKING 
ag thin k —— teachers * 


In his book What Is English? 
the exhorta 


to conserve their nerve power by 
tion to stimulate Orderly thinking 


, ~ 
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ay and good nature and charitab] 
m which ike Pore i is sm gift. A congressman wi 
is not in the ect straight is everywhere looked for ang R 
can think po jf most philosophers and economists can teal 
where = whence come all the opportunities to Point out how 
think i think? No, the power to think straight is not 
crookedly t of of us—much less can we instill it. Education is 
granted to amet er of drills in imitating processes, and English 
= rm more than to train young minds in following a fey 
qan = models of orderly structure.” There are many teachers who 
3 with Ward. Yet this statement is psychologically and peda- 
vical absurd. Orderly thinking! Why, that ms the key to the 
whole problem of composition writing! Good writing arises from 
clear thinking, for if ideas are confused in the mind of the writer, 
how can he write a clearly expressed composition ? Without a 
clear idea all the rules of grammar, functional or formal, will not 
produce effective communication. 
Writing is an art which depends, like all forms of art, upon a 

proper balance, proportion, emphasis, and unity of ideas. More- 
. Over, the art of writing forcefully and sensibly depends to a gree 

extent upon the ability to think through very carefully the be 
hatched ideas that are percolating through the brain. Thoughts 
assume stature only after the writer hunts for and tracks oe 
the exact words and comparisons he needs to convey his 1d¢@>. 
Thoughts and language are therefore inseparable. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. How then may composition writing 
be made a sourc 


e 
sis am ail | rer pleasure to our boys and girls and A ov 
an aid in helping th an 
effectively? ping them to express themse 


À , h 

1. Implant in the st . ; ‘ects whit 
: ud ubjec 

are direct] ent a desire to write about sub] 


ting 
“a a pre with the problems of his own life (55 


le, parental confli ; dating, 6^" 
moi $ E a E icts, etiquette, aarin h of 
m feelings of inferiority, fears and worries, philosop 
2. Make hi subje” 
from ” ee feel that h nf 


e has a right to look at his “lett 


of seam?” Too ofp Het he desires, even if it means rgt 
to such an ext 0 often a student's inhibitions are allowed 101 is 
s2 ent that he craves an outlet for them. wre 


EO 





coMPOSITION WRITING 


cho-therapentic agent which by drawing out these inner 
aie ome and feelings of insecurity helps to ease the ado- 
ont 
Turten tensions. 


Inform him of the necessity for knowing exactly what. he 
a to say before he undertakes to write down his composition. 
wa? 


4. Students should be shown the desirability of following com- 
pass directions when writing compositions. 


a. Have l selected a topic about which L. have a definite- point of 
view and about which I know enough to write intelligently? 


b. Have I stated in one sentence what I hope to accomplish? 
c. Have I limited the scope of my topic to conform to the dimen- 
sions of my objective? 


d. Have I listed in a haphazard manner all ideas related to the 
topic? 


e. Have I, by referring to my object, crossed out all those items 
which don’t serve my purpose? 


f. Have I grouped all items which are related? 


8. Have I, by looking over those items which are relevant, chosen 
an order which will-help me best to realize my aim? 


h. Have I numbered these items in the order that 1 hope to de- 


velop. them, remembering that.the most emphatic parts of a compo- 
sition are at the be ginnin g and end? 


i. Have I jotted down next to each item a key word which will 
remind me of exam ples and details ess 
ness, and forcefulness o 
J. Have ] 
Position? 
k. Have I 
the body of m 


l. Have ] 
composition? 


f my composition? 
thought of a good "eye opener” to introduce my com- 
made sure that the “ey 
y composition? 

Selected a title which 


e opener” ‘leads naturally into 
is appropriate to the-scope of my 


CON CLUSIONS. The com 


Not fetteriny t pass directions outlined above are 
“tually Strep fe & to the creativity of the adolescent, which is 
* Student's ç i ened by guidance into a logical pattern. When 
how Wel] ha o Position is marked, it should be on the basis of 


e has succeeded in adhe 


hen ring to these directions. 
UP his o à student does a 


Wn ¢ „a piece of creative writing, he should set 
boul be ided directions or values by which the teacher 
when he rates the paper. The “artist's” integrity 


93 





ential to the clarity, definite- 
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ince he is judged by what he as artist cop, 


urpose. Self-discipline is the desideratum 
James Madison H. 5 


is thereby respected, S 
siders to be his own p 


HAROLD NEWMAN 


A BIG BROTHER AND BIG SISTER ORGANIZATION 


ago, as one of the projects of the Stùden 
a berk Junior High School, a Big Brother and p 
Sister service was organized. This project has continued through 
the years, and the group now meets as a club during the regular 
school club period. The members are selected from the 9th-year 
or senior classes. o — 
The work of the Big Brother and Big Sister groups is primarily 
to help the 7th-year or freshman group. A senior boy and a senior 


girl are assigned to each 7th-year class. Oth-year students are | 
chosen for this activity, not because of their scholastic ability but 

because of definite personality traits that are essential in’ this | 
work. It is of course necessary that the seniors chosen have a keen } 


sense of responsibility and a desire to be helpful to others. _ 


The seniors visit their 7th-year classes during the homeroom 


period. They act as coaches or helpers to weaker students of, 0 | 


some cases, they may provide helpers. They assist the studenu 
organizing teams, plays, or class projects. -They also check atten 
ance, punctuality, number of compliments received, and genet 
conduct of the class, with the official teacher’s help. a! 
In this work children of the freshman classes are not’ the oe 
ones who gain some benefit. The seniors engaged in this activity 


also gain much. They develop leadership and improve nl 
sonality and character. | 


| ay the 
sk, STORY. We have had many instances showing . 


this work. The ; the seme 
“te younger children look up to . the 
olden Pet their Judgment. They are willing to confide 1 


older upils d ° -ytle pro 
ems, ma gn Permit the latter to help solve their ltte F. 


Ote One case: N little git ; 
7th-year class Fred oc a > Not so long ago a ef 
x ° . me 
of her class, Selada ot time adjusting herself to the ™ sgte 
into the g 


eneral activiti -> sister SOOP 
es T ster ef 
Covered some ing wro of the class, he big si b 


í : tol e 
that the class g; ng; in fact some of the children “th 
se ass did not like the little girl, After consult 


A ° . = O 4 i 
an inferiority complex, she did not” i. | 


pISCUSSION CLASS 


3 he big sister organized a girls’ softball team and 
faculty an Fh girls interested in e ri- for the team, she was 
by get pm about a very satisfactory adjustment. The big sister 
a9 articular case had her reward in a deep feeling of joy in 
havit ce happiness to one little girl. 

We have experienced other cases where slow readers and poor 
spellers have been helped to a remarkable improvement. When 
any 7th-year pupils need help in academic subjects, the big 

‘brothers and big sisters take one student, or sometimes two, to the 
room assigned for that purpose and using the blackboard and ma- 
terials provided, help them with their particular subjects. 


SOURCE OF SUCCESS. For success in this project the official 
teachers must be heartily in sympathy with the movement, must 
recognize the benefits gained, must give their hearty cooperation, 
and at times must assist with the work. 

Of course the homeroom period is a busy one for each official 
teacher, but in ten or fifteen minutes something can be accom- 
plished, and on occasions when the homeroom period has heavy 
assignments, teachers can atrange to permit the big brothers or 


vig i to take one or two children to the special study room 
or help. 


ETTA MAHER Shimer Junior High School 


THE DISCUSSION CLASS AT GEORGE WASHINGTON 
HIGH SCHOOL 

e brought to take freedom 
“rrocracy? to obey its laws? to fight fori val 
é 7 ght for its surviva 

aie” ? i In his book The Education of Free Men* Horace 
fecomtnen ae these searching questions. In partial answer, he 
teachers = Such a reorganization of the schools that will bring 
i ‘4 pupils together as partners in the free enterprise of 


e educat 
ton ; 
eader and the of free men, converting the teacher from master to 
m subordinates to team-mates.” 


papis from classroo 
thtee terms we have been formulating our own 
he discussion class at George 


"Can youth b 


to believe in d 


for a fighting faith? 


Sse questions in t 
*Ho 

1949 ‘ace M, g 
49, P. 100, Kallen, The Education of Free Men. Farrar, Straus, N, Ko 


SS 
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_ This elective course in social studies: 
Washington High Stot third term who have either a 150, 
open to — d of significant interest and Participation i 
a agri affairs. We have not yet been able to find 
school ee hich would adequately indicate that it is an experi. 
a course tit siesta planning for a series of activities focused | 
ment in Pr ss ecnssion process, activities that cover a broad and 
around the e of contemporary problems. This article is an a. 
Sore a down some results of our experience, ) 


L Aims of the Course 


A. To increase pupil knowledge of, and interest in, current 
affairs, local, national, and international. 


B. To train pupils to think critically. | | 
C. To develop in pupils the skills of research techniques. 


D. To help our pupils learn how-to participate in, and how to 
lead, effective discussions. | 


E. To train pupils in the use of parliamentary procedure. 
F. To develop in pupils a more active citizenship. 


G. To consider with pupils the problem of how to achieve 
better human relations. 


I The Organization of the Class 


$ 
Among the first items on the course schedule -each term ha 


been the organization of the class into committees. It usually iy 
quires at least three or four periods to complete this apparen 
simple task. 7 


Before the Class 


can Organize itself intelli ntl the upil 
Must understand a Pee es k. The} 


nd accept the aims of the terms WORM ime 
=i erys what outside responsibilities they will have to ae 
te lista broup of pupils is different in experience and a ter 
as al committees that the class has decided to'form eac 
always beep different. | | 


he past term the class 


ee 
a political committe 


7 ; mitt 
divided itself into a research com ide 


utsi, 
, ©, a progra i and an Ov iji 
committee, Af Program committee, sibi 


j 
ties to þe shoul fm ter the class agreed upon the respons cide 
Pon a Method y 
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o 
each committee, they moved on t mittet” 


for selecting the members of the co™ 











pISCUSSION CLASS 


the membership had been agreed upon, the pupils met in 

Ween ups and chose their own chairmen and secretaries. 
separate es te t a book of minutes throughout the term. The 

t les rotated weekly. The minutes were read daily. 
job of oe first part of the term the class criticized and analyzed 
ia until everyone was satisfied that the minutes were a 
= Baot record of the activities of the group. 
J“ the start the program committee at once took over. It as- 
sumed the vital job of planning the class program. It had been 
agreed that the whole class should take part in the planning. At 
times, therefore, the class set itself up as a committee of the 
whole to work with the program group. 

This is how it worked on one occasion. In a discussion by the 
whole class, led by the student who headed the program com- 
mittee, the class decided that on Monday we would have short 


_ unprepared floor talks on a list of subjects that the program com- 


mittee had already chosen. Each student would pick his subject 
out of a hat. The committee read its list of topics, and with one 


_ Of two exceptions the class approved. Then the class went on to 


agree that each member of 
basis of information, organ 
interest. They would 


the class would rate the talks on the 
ization and continuity, delivery, and 


according to the 
, the class would hold discussions 


it extensively. Two-thirds of the class 
outlinn “ the ceting; the rest had Saturday jobs. The 
nd two : ‘ae bibliographies were distributed to the class, 
Friday the ci S were elected to act as discussion leaders. On 

1Y Were Planned to listen to Student Opinion on WNYE. 
High g, col ve wally eager to hear the pupils from the Bronx 
Cast t Of Science, T €y wanted to see how their own broad. 


“Utstandi E erore Measured u to the work ity’ 
of one of the city’s 
tivities 8 Schools, So 3 3 


» Only Thursda ined. Th 
T Sin y y remained. The outside. 
"Wn Mee ling of “commended that the class agree to listen to 
e Air on Wednesday evening. Eight students 


57 


topic 
a 
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l to the broadcast, and were planning k 
: aa selected to lead a twenty-minute di at. 
tend. Another PUP in Meeting program. The rest of the t 


Tow : oe 
ion base vps reserved for planning activities for the follow, 
on 


ing week. 


DISCUSSION CLASS 


hard to find: The Process of Group Thinking by Harrison S. 
Flliott (Association Press, N. Y., 1928). More standard books 
e Modern Group Discussion by L. S. Judson and Ellen Judson 
TH wW. Wilson Co., N. Y., 1937) and The Principles and Meth- 
i iscussion by J. H. McBurney and Kenneth G. Hance 
ods of D 7 ; ; 

Harper, N. Y., 1939). This last is perhaps the standard author- 
ity. Roads to Agreement by Stuart Chase (Harper, 1951) is most 
stimulating. One easily available source of good, concise pam- 

hlet material on discussion is the Junior Town Meeting League. 
Their pamphlets Learning Through Group Discussion, Let s Have 
a Discussion! and Make Youth Discussion Conscious can be used 
by the pupils as well as by the instructor. , 

For making clear the main elements of parliamentary procedure 
two books are recommended: Come to Order by E. M. Wines 
and M. V. Card, and So You Were Elected by V. Ballard and 
H. C. McKown. The short unit on parliamentary procedure can 
be followed by a series of discussions on club organization—the 
duties of officers, how they should be selected, the role of com- 
mittees, and other club procedures. A standard activity can be 
the usual drawing up of a model constitution, growing out of the 
rich experiences of the pupils in school, social, community, and 
religious organizations. 

Perhaps the single most difficult task is to convince the class 
that the teacher is sincere in Opening avenues for pupil participa- 
tion in class planning. At first pupils tend to be cynical; they 
often regard the whole operation as window-dressing. They are 
09 much too eager to be teacher-dominated, and try at first 

nah ses to find out exactly what the teacher wants them to 
tic S m they do it. This means a genuine program of reeduca- 
= that pupils will realize that teachers do want young people 

sume responsibility and will help them as they do so. 

ital ac for discussion were selected by the class from three 
social = Current international and national affairs; general 

t ° ams like mass communications, education, and inter- 
cleavage err and finally the field of teen-age life. A sharp 

Eie aft pe arose between the pupils who wanted most of 
National an to “substantial” problems of national and inter- 
ng with ps ems, and those who felt more at home when deal- 

€ serious ore immediate “value” topics. Somewhat grudgingly 

“minded majority consented to permit time for discus- 
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I. Our Procedures and Activities | 


£ Democra l 
llabus for the Problems o cy class a 
om = r n does not, and should not, exist. As indicated | 
a the activities of the class were based upon cooperative 
aes by the pupils for that term and by the instructor, In 
dition each term certain fixed outside activities served as the 
anchor points for organizing the class program. Some of thes | 
have been— | . pi t 
a, preparing and presenting assembly programs — ) 
b. bias A in the boroughwide and citywide social 
studies forums | 
c, presenting radio programs over station WNYE on the 
series Student Opinion Pony | 
d. taking part in the New York Times, the H erald Tribunt, 
and the Mirror forums. 


Each of these activities served as a focus for the work of # 
many as five class sessions. ction, 

For all terms there are only two required areas for class 2 ust. 
units on discussion techniques and. parliamentary proce 
Units is pethaps hardly the word, since usually not at, f the 
three class sessions are formally devoted to each. The bulk a wit 
learnings in these areas took place incidentally in connecti? 
the other activities of the class, ‘traty wi) 
Discussion is an art and not a science; there is no 4! pit ef op 


rhe a unit on discussion. To plan such a unit the fo of 
e nee Mil in a certain 40% gst 
background re need to engage in a ds 


' : 1 ai 

eading. One of the best and most practic’ yp | 
TORE ery ts the pamphlet Group Processes in Supervision syel 
s ed by the Association for Supervision and Currit 19/8) 
Fe in (National Education Association, Washing er Pe 
Planni “ructor can gain valuable insights from Tet gud) 
of di ng by H. H, Giles (Harper, N. Y., 1941). On © ott 
o “cussion alone, the best Why bal sold af 4 50 
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as school spirit, parental authori l 

sions On ery. Aftecwat ds they often conceded that thes 

student pop pa aiin worth-while. At least they tendeg to brin 

cinema F he ie articulate members of : he &roup and Rive 

+ some i dence that carried over to discussions of More serions 
m | 


topics. IV. Evaluation 
jectives it has not been easy to develo ade. 
ape a am the quality of the individual mt o 
Oh. pil. At times the class has numerically rated its memb 
i leaders, and we have been surprised, when we com- 
pared our ratings, to see the amount of agreement. We have used 
the New York Times and the Herald Tribune monthly tests on 
current affairs. The mid-term examination consisted largely of 
objective items on discussion techniques, critical thinking, research 
skills, and factual material relating to the specific problems 
studied by the class, The pupils were rated for their week’s work 
as secretary, the weekly logs that they kept of their reading, par: 
ticipation in discussion activities, and listening to specific radio 
and television broadcasts. But at best the mid-term and end-term 
marks have been rather rough measures of each pupil’s gain in 
social maturity, : . a 
To the instructor a more important evaluation was in fin a 
out what the class thought of what it had been doing. On the eli 
day of the term the class made a list of the things that i ty 
that they had gained from the course. The instructor sat silen 


. e 
in the back of the room and listened to the discussion. They ™ 
the following points: 


1. Logic. The studen 
more clearly, to be 
Opinion, and to se 


ers 


ink 
ts agreed that they had learned r s fr 
more critical in distinguishing a 
tawn f see what conclusions could legitima 
` OM a given set of facts. , sn 
Getting dens vis people, They hed read rather i 
ook and magazine articles in this general field, = ; 
cussed with preat interest some of the points in V4 
Negie's much Publicized book. yent’ 
ncreased interest in, and knowled ge about, current 7 will 
h e SPenmindedness, They said that they were p“ e ate 
usually tye a t new ideas; they realized that 


t mote sides to every question. 


M u 





THE WORKSHOP IDEA ———— 
s, Interest in outside discussions. The 


y gave as examples inter- 
school forums, the newspaper forums, and discussions on 
radio and television. 


6. More interest in school. The pupils felt that they had en- 
joyed the class and its activities so that this period in itself 
had done much to make school more interesting, 

7. More interest in people as individuals, 

8. More general information. 

9. Better relations with teachers. a 

10. Development of initiative and originality. 

11. More confidence in themselves at home, in 

and with their friends. 

12. Potential leadership ability. 

13. Ease in speaking. 

14. Parliamentary procedure. 

15. Knowledge that helped in outside clubs and Organizations. 
In conclusion, this whole description of what we did at George 

Washington is a plea for a course without a syllabus. It is easy 

for even a course in current problems to settle into the rigid 


formalism of an uninspired textbook method. Good textbooks in 
the field abound, and the cou 


more or less conventional mold 
nomics, sociology, or America 
special interests of the author 

S an instructor, I am grat 


the classroom, 


government, depending upon the 
S of the textbook selected. 

eful for the Opportunity I have had 
earning. Formerly a sceptic toward 
well-organized and definite subject 
that, at least for a one-term elective 


OE fina: with their own interests, where they 
ar unction as democratic 


sr they can avail themselves more fully of the many op- 
nes that this city offers to its youth. 
E LINVILLE 


George Washington High School 


The <= WORKSHOP DEA: A BOLD PROPOSAL 


« oe mos i ; ; i 
'N the t serious charge leveled against American education 
aS Deen lack of master 


5 y and avoidance of thorough. 
bears re. amie lace as the charge may sound when repeated, it 
nation at this hour. It is argued that our schools 


6] 





, likely to be watered-down eco- 
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of learning, flitted like bats from «11. 
meer deeper springs of learning. Subjeg 


£ Certainh 

tressed diffusion at the expense OF Soocentration ia 
wre unilinear course to unilinear course instead of f 
rusne 


me coordinated web of learning. In fact we'm, 


ing upon SO : icanu 7 be 
said to have bred a species of homo Americanus, at home amon 


: who have learned to scorn profundity, laup) 
easy-going Ay, and ridicule elegance of expression. In ie 
scholarship like culture has become a byword of repugnance, 


have skimmed 
to subject, an 


Should the schools be blamed for this state of affairs? Defn 


itely, though only in part. Some of rr —_ ey + upon a 
society which puts a value on commercially-mince talents, revels 
in optimism, and carries off a devil-may-care nonchalance in mat 
ters unrelated to money, SUCCESS, and material comfort. The few 
nonconformists who have held out—the modern bearers of hu- 
manistic culture—always run the risk of being regarded as fresk- 
ish and even a bit queer. | 
Unfortunately, instead’ of leading the way and holding on to 
' standards which have proved sterling, such as those which ac 
knowledge the whole personality, our schools have grabbed the 
shibboleths of the moment (well-integrated personality) novelties 
' that astound and dazzle (mechanical tests and measurement) 
and short cuts in line with quick results and brash advertising 
(digests and condensed novels), dy 
But surprisingly, the readiness to accept novelties has me a 
extended to classroom technics. In the secondary schools te4 
still cling to old ways which, instead of developing 


f 
mastery and thoroughness, have had the reverse effect of proć 
ing flimflam, shallowness, and verbalism. 


is PERENNIAL RECITATION. Two decades. ago Við 
= ayer wrote a book called The Passin g of the Recitation Ei ecit?” 
fon te for teaching methods to displace the tradition of f 
vi e case for a change was convincing and DOP 1 , 0 
uesti a wherein the teacher-dominated lesson, the OF odi! 
a on-and-answer, could be replaced by some form ole 
ed recitatio pagel aie hor’ F 


has never fee BOU activity. For all that, the autho 
er tructified in th iy 

er e secondary schools. ting 
f € we are in 1951 d > -e for extrac", ° op 
Ormation f , and the major device acit? 


62 rom high-school pupils remains the res" s 


` yg WORKSHOP IDEA 


ad on the prescribed textbook. Still from hundreds of class- 
| mn are heard the continuous colloquies between teacher and 











student, forced responses from tired lips, the careless answers 

atched from the void by desperate students acting in self- 
tection: Further, the habit of vaporizing and opinionating (a 
itl right we dare not infringe) encourages nimbleness, escape, 
evasion, and even fraud. The student on guard must meet a 
challenge on the instant. He must pretend to know more than he 
knows. Out of wisps and straws he builds a balloon. The teacher, 
no matter how discerning and hard-boiled, cannot resist a secret 
admiration for the quick come-back, the ad /ib. reply. 


FROTH vs. BEER. What is even worse, the thinking habits of 
our students can never stand close scrutiny. A blur of words is 
no guaranty of a thought intended. The half-expressed may be 
worse than the unexpressed. Before we can express a thought, a 
germ of a thought must be present. What we have failed to do 


_ is to teach the young elementary lessons in logic: drawing particu- 


lars from generals, generals from particulars, and building ideas 
structurally step by step to conclusions. Let us admit that as 
thinkers, teachers have been amateurs. 

In consequence froth has been mistaken for beer. We have 
Sn afraid to be critical. The half-answer is taken at full value. 

00 readily does the teacher piece together the shreds and 
Ag Result: instead of the scientific-minded student who 
the z Ei facts and strike at some roots, we have cultivated 
seri tC Of everything-and-nothing-too-well type. We have 
Seen ani Bh sete brain-pan and filled it with platitudes, 
or eccentric, he ey = | lest the teacher be branded a crank 


ndulgently and approvingly. In the 
attle of brains, Sham and Seas bets on” ái 
PEDA 

harassed po CAL SENSE AND NONSENSE. In defense, the 


ing flint but pe may claim that of late years he has been strik- 
resistant, Ef ising few sparks. The fibre has grown tough and 
apple of m has definitely been relaxed. For the many the 
virtually surt Sap hangs too high. The teacher, therefore, has 
the toad o ‘ti ered. While it is sensible and sound to light up 
and sion p arning with neon lights, provide smooth pavements 

8ay colors, it is definitely nonsensical to drive the 
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; 1959) 
t rather the rider | at 
student. Should no earn t 
cat aco to the lane, study every difficulty, and look mt 
a + he is ever to measure up to the demands of an eraai 
ad, ) “Xacti 
society ? dvocate a return to a st Me 
hout meaning to advoca erner disciy; 
Bi out the medieval carpet, we must admit that we fe: 
tossed away standards for fear of standards. We have dallieq wi 
sonessentials. It is almost impertinent to ask questions of f 
Just brush the peaks and pass on. Put first things last. The har 
core of a subject must be reduced to mush before the 
be swallowed. i 


fruit Can | 


REMEDY. Is there a remedy? If we would Save from th 
wreckage a few bricks of western civilization, where shall we 
turn? What type of personality do we wish to train? Shall ith 
the shallow-pate satisfied with flashy success in a world of ram 
pant commercialism? Shall we turn out robots who confom! 
Shall we recreate the doubter who questions and tests before he 
expounds? Or shall we revere the practical performer who hs 
developed hand and brain in coordination? oe. ‘a 

Once we adopt a philosophy of education which aims at bul 
ing the whole man, the complete personality of brain and a : 
faith in subject matter will be restored. Then must follow 4 K 
ganization of living subject matter dispensed with a new han z 
eye. Since the major instrument of instruction has prove We m 
and deceptive, namely the easy showmanship of the recitano | 
are forced to replace it. Aside from breeding boredom A ergó 
aa Sag: 4 monumental strain upon the voice a ath 
of the pe er, all signs of permanent acquisition et : né wsp” 
to choose ri pesson calmly and soundly, to ret nt. 

e better as against the poorer are nonexiste 


THE WORKSHOP ] 
classroom of the futu 
and more manageabl 
and persistently sear 


re can be turned into a workshop K p 
e size where boys and girls WEE ` hem if 
ch for facts and truths, organize es gc? 


relationships (as topi i > feren \s 

i pics to subtopics), and draw 10 ho? 

- «Some system of logic to ‘be i ht. Surrounde gh 
PS, pamphl . gt. ps” ig 


ets R. ant, a 
Ous material, th ngua Newspapers, magazines; bor if f 
| 7 We learner, working at units, will 13 






























tht 
r ced, A 
DEA. Once the recitation 15 rep la NG 


HE WORKSHOP IDEA 


sphere of busyness, of exploration, of acquisition, and self-expres- 
P "The more imaginative may be urged to go off into artistic 
ered s via pen and pencil, brush and music. 

ecwhete the sexes will dance, sit at tables, order meals, and 
listen to music. Midway, the waiters and diners will change places. 
In shops some will be making things both useful and artistic, re- 
pairing broken wares, while others will be experimenting with 
chemicals, lenses, motors, engines, and such. Still others will be 
learning to drive cars and planes. In short, the classroom will be 
turned into a workshop differing no whit from the laboratory or 
the library. At the same time the gymnasiums will offer fun and 
recreation. l 

Finally all distinctions between major and minor subjects, be- 
tween vocational and academic schools must be scrapped. Periods 
will fall into a new-category of short-long. That is, after thirty 
minutes, a gong will ring. Those who wish may stay another 
thirty minutes to the end of the long period. Students who leave 
must report to designated shops to continue the unit in progress. 


_ There the student may ask for a short movie, a film-strip, record- 


ings, or maps, diaries, and pictures. In English a few may form a 
cast to act out a scene from a play, examine illustrated editions of 
the classics, or write sketches in committee. In foreign languages 
recordings may be heard, the teacher may read aloud anecdotes or 


tories act out a playlet, or hold written work on the blackboard 
tom printed cards in a series. 


TEACHER IN THE WORKSHOP. The role of the teacher? 


don Ta organize units of study (a highly skillful job), in- 
sites a aggards, explain to three or four any difficult points, 
~ iwc and in general direct the learning process at a 
not Seti In the more passive role of listener, when he is 
upon the ri a he will throw the burden of finding out things 
instructor to “i In truth the entire stress will be shifted from 
ents’ power oil the immense improvement of the stu- 
endure. © concentrate and grow and the teachers’ strength 
Cteative pow e resultant self-dependency must breed responsibility, 
DRE er, and self-realization: ideals hitherto neglected. 
AM OF | 
Proposal ll a WORLDS. By this time the intent of this 
€ plain as pins. The learner must be shaken out 
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mounn 1 


f his groove and apathy and propelled by a new Concept 4 | 
0 


952) 
ing: self-education assisted by educators. Place 
ing: i 


d on atn, 


— a toa 
ing to a useful and rational objective, he must needs } d leag, 
in 


long a progression of carefully-mapped units, De $o 
r beda idea will attempt to integrate student interests SA 
life. In later years the dynamism ss in secondar e WCatiog 
will automatically operate in the game o understanding self s 
ciety, and the cosmos. With Kirkegaard, the alumni will mal 
ee ia that bai is only to be understood backward bins 
lived forward” , 
pm s is hoped that they will move 
- operative unity toward some half-realized dre 
and statesmen. Otherwise we shall remain h 
a world of strife. 


FELIX SPER 


in a Spirit of C0. 
am of Philosopher 


CLASS BROADCASTS 


An extension of the idea of the radio workshop on a class basis 
to allow for participation by greater numbers of pupils, has been 
in effect at William McKin 


ley Junior High School for over a year 
s has been accomplished through weekly class broadcasts ovet 
ili ool’s central public address system. m 
to prepare a ten-minute program, whi A 
dance with a schedule issued at the beg 


_ Every class is asked 
18 to present in accor 
ning of the school 


fat. Monday was chosen as the day of the 
weekly broadcast beca 


. com: 
use much of the material concerns the 
ing events of the week, 


The broadcasts are prepared and then presented by the P ee 
With the official-class teachers acting as guides and co-ordind c 
ere the officia] teacher is not also the class English teach¢ 7 
Co-Operation of the English teacher is obtained. The latter x ne 
“dude Speech such as enunciation and pronunciation: pind 
val from which these broadcasts are presented 1s al | om 
at ce. These toadcasts are either “live” or transct! tation 
“Pe recorder made On the Friday prior to the day of pres® 
BULL 
“er "ied BROADCASTING 


cretion : ‘ 
k Bower aty with the class 


5 i, are Suggested fo 


(C 

yal! 

The format that is e 

š broadca ] 0" 
Presenting the of the P 

t inclusion in each 


opelessly at odd, in | 


Thomas Jefferson High School 


sCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE 


Among them are the following: 

Fe fauda menu for the week. 
The attendance record for the preceding week, 
The assembly program for the week. 
` Results and ediles of intramural tournaments. 
` Special announcements of coming events 
- club activities, G.O. matters, worth-while 

television programs of special interest, 

school, forums in and around New York 


Vom e he 


SPECIAL-FEATURE BROADCASTING. 
for driving home a phase of a goal that h | 
year. Currently the school is engaged jn a courtesy campaign. 
This is accomplished through dramatizations, jingles, and parodies 
that are written and presented by the class 


giving the program. 
VALUES. Some of th 


weekly broadcasts are 
- Pupil participation in writing, directing, 
- Functional exercises in language. 

- Rich socialized and creative experiences. 
hool spirit and unj 


issemination of useful information. 
- Enriched listening experiences. 


GEORGE A PALEY William McKinley J. H. $. 


THE SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE IN A 
te NEW YORK CITY HIGH SCHOOL 


e educational value 


s that result from these 
the following: 


and acting. 


NV Rwn 


» Lovejoy 


programs in 
celine of lance at our hypothetical friend shows 
bitte ess, "HSS ewilderment has given way to a snicker of 
= ated time = I afford to &0 to an out-of-town colle 
Ns 


er - : 
Man yii Of medicine nar Staduate study alone. And if I want 
Will have "9 


> OF Engineering??? Wh ', the old 
© 80 into bankruptcy to foot even half phe bill!” 


| 67 
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» Such as drives, banking, 
motion pictures, radio and 
exhibits in’ and outside the 


City, and important current 
celebrations. 


Provision is also made 
as been set up for the 
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? u ary, 195, 
es over Joe's eye. “What abou l 
Ba a pr a chance to get in any college BL 
all this? WH 1 ak ate dat 
they take me? Where can 1 go p 


Ote 
iş article is not concerned with all the Joe M, dis 
= rn be. The academic high school, with eae 
Je. ing on 5000, cannot disperse its energies on all memba N 
bor the class numbering over one thousand, although j 4 
a a de a degree of guidance for all. It must select and it my 
Scenic? on the best. Who are the best? The top tenth i 
the class, the students who rank in the first hundred, are thoy 
who deserve help. If Joe Madison has a 90% average in all i 
subjects, if his character ratings are excellent, if his Services t 
his school have been of value, he assuredly merits special guig 
ance. From whom shall he receive this guidance? 


The experien 
at James Madison High School for the past five years would ing 


cate that this guidance should come from a scholarship committe | 


from a group of the faculty that specializes in providing the in 
formation needed by 90% Joe. 


HOW ONE SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE BEGAN. Thi 
such a committee was a necessi | iser Wa 
High School in February, 1946. The school college maa 
deluged with work, since the overwhelming number of gra ai: 
students from this school go to college. Further, the sque 

college entrance was at į tott 
had to be allowed as many as four applications to a 
sure him a fair chance of success at matriculation. For eae y 
sona Of 1946, Principal Max Newfield apopinted two he puli 
serve on a school scholarship committee, in lieu of anot 


‘uae then ? 
ing assignment, The allowances made the committee © = pig 
now, while 


modest, have yielded rich results. The pree hi 
period allowance currently made to the chairman, the t rs oÉ 
Ng assignments from Which the three present m ar on wi 
ee are released, and the two official periods | a 
e two senior members of the committee are excus? 


Significant in the light of the results achieved. A 

i the’ 
— THE COMMITTEE DOES. The activities = hey ø 
i 'P Committee have broadened to such a degree t 


oc 


dent | 
ts peak, with the result that each stud 


m qi 





TEE : 
HIP COMMIT wa Mas. | ; 
scuola into three distinct areas: guidance, recommendation, 
divide 
d clerical. 


LARSHIP APPLICANTS. Each year 
GUIDANCE ae receives notices from colleges and uni- 
the shun ie the country regarding scholarships which are 
versities a During the past year over one hundred such notices 
eet Me in addition to other information which remains sub- 
wet 


tantially the same, year in year out. Information from these 
stan 3 


ay ll students of the sixth, seventh, and 
rae em ea dace rooms. Further, the committee 
mT imin a bulletin board which all students may consult for 
further information regarding any of the announcements of which 
they are notified. A complete set of files of bulletins teceived 
from colleges and from philanthropic foundations is maintained. 
Instructions are given to each prospective candidate, which in- 
clude advice on filling out applications and on preparing book 
lists, compositions, and budgets. 

The student is given guidance in eve 
quest. This is necessitated by the spe 
Not infrequently, the pupil who applies is unaware that he 
rea oe which make him eligible for a particular 

4tsnip. Each schola 


hr tship applicant is interviewed by a mem- 
; or the committee who seeks out his complete qualifications. 
‘applications are reviewed careful 


ty aspect of his scholarship 


cial nature of scholarships. 


e tax returns which are 
A committee frequently receives 
l e universiti i 

i aden ersities and foundations 
— a small library—available 


š for con- 
materia 
Proved Ye e follow; ls conc 


erned with scholarshi 
hich have 


Wing are ; 
Feing} ‘we Value ; È among ae W 


ellowships, and Loans. 


In th 


e Committe. 
Orman, § mimittee’s 
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lishing Co. 1949 o 
Publishing CO. +747. 
BeAT scholarship Service =o for Negro Stud 
N opportunities in Inter-Racial Colleges. Published by Aa 
te 
vice. 1951. H. Anette, 

- d Andrews, F. E. American Foun 
a ies Russell Sage Foundation. 1946. 
x; y ¢ and Deardorff, N. R. ` American Foundations 5 

Their Fields. VI. Raymond Rich Associates, 1948. 
Lovejoy, Clarence E. Complete Guide to American Colley, 
and Universities. Simon and Schuster. 1951. 


FINANCIAL AID. Exceedingly involved is the Counseling of 
students applying for financial aid provided by private found. 
tions and agencies. Considerable screening is required’ before ; 
candidate can be sent to a particular source of financial aid. The 
committee has had contact with all and won scholarship aid ftom 
many of the following: 


Leopold Schepp Foundation Brooklyn Hospital Nurses Trainn 
Pulitzer Free Scholarships Maude E. Warwick Fund 
American Legion Scholarships Henry L. Doherty Fund 
Columbus Citizens Committee B.P.O.E. Fund 

Davella Mills Foundation Moravia Scholarship 

United Parents Associations Justinian Educational Fund 


Educational Foundation for Educational Alliance 
Jewish Girls . 


\ B'nai B'rith 

Men's League in Aid of Jesse S. Noyes Fund Brow, | 
Crippled Children Clubs of Vassar, Harvard, 

Shan bo oe Cornell et al. 
apıro Foundation C. 

Jewish Philanthro Sand tece 


pic League Grand Street Boys 


i Onnb ats Committee Knights of Columbus 
ans scholarship, Inc. Knights of Pythias, un 
ji Hebrew Benevolent National halah and F 
Charles Had l for Negro Stude 

Pii hie Memorial Katherine Gibbs 5 


Jewish War Veterans — 


F 
over ny ENDATION OF STUDENTS. During the Fs 
the committee. of recommendation were written by fot ir 


Student recommenda the following five major af° 
l Scholarship | 
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rvice in school 
2. nanii service and extra-school interests 
: Character (based on faculty letters) 
5. Statement of financial need. 


The interview and the cumulative record of the student pro- 
vide much of the information, but faculty letters of recommenda- 


tion, generously contributed, are invaluable in filling out the pic- 


ture. Excerpts are made and other pertinent information extracted 
from these. — l = 

These letters play a vital part in obtaining for students of this 
school many scholarships not heretofore obtained. In many in- 
stances letters have been received from such schools as Harvard, 
Radcliffe, Brown, Dartmouth, Rochester, and Columbia among 


others, thanking the committee for the completeness of its recom- 
mendations. 


PROCESSING OF APPLICATIONS. During the past year the 
committee processed over 225 applications for admission and 
scholarships. These papers are extraordinarily complex in many 
instances. For example, the Columbia application contains eight 


pages which call for a personal letter from the candidate, a read- ` 


ing list, and a full principal’s report. Further, the Columbia Uni- 
versity scholarship form is an additional eight pages with an even 
more searching questionnaire on finances. 


inp RESULTS—SCHOLARSHIPS WON. ‘The most gratify- 
š ote ya ometa tise work is the tabulation of the number 
of students sla icants, the amounts of money won, the number 


dins i 
Were it not for chools whic 


h they could not normally attend 
e wea aid received. 
cessed by the poner and honors were won by students pro- 


during the scholasti 
ese totaled ha e g he scholastic year 1950-1951. 
ork State scholarships. $28,000 in value — not including New 


WORTH 
Scholarship o UNKING ABOUT. In cold figures alone, the 
sumed in no atte has proved its value’ Teacher time con- 
Ea view the ay approaches the $28,000 won. But educators 
© comprise lapa differently, Over 40% of the students 

© top tenth of the class and who were found 
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Book Reviews 


PLES AND PROCEDURES IN STUDENT COUNSELING | 
oo P. Robinson. Harper & Bros., N. Y., 1950. ; 


During the past decade books written in the field of gui anal 
tended to emphasize the over-all picture of what was considered godi 


guidance programs. With here and there a new approach, the idea wst 


clothe the skeleton of guidance principles in such a way as to attat 


teacher, the counselor, or the administrator. Primarily, however, theyr 
peated over and over again theories which needed elucidation, evaluam 
and restatement in order to keep pace with changing y in educatio 

What was the surprise of this reviewer, therefore, to find in pr 
book a detailed, careful, and scientific study of techniques in “a 
counseling. Instead of leafing through cursorily, one has to rea 0 
and to take notes in order to do justice to the content. 


with the maladjusted, but rather as a method of “deve oping F 
characteristics” in normal individuals. He analyzes the Lig 7 y 
which counselors use in interviewing. He sets up criteria for 2X rail 
success. Just as teachers have been taught to think in ere joting 
a" he stresses the importance of “client readiness, Jers o. 
cond nay motivation in work with individuals. He ee ounsa f 
= em for interviewing, as well as the orientation Ot J view "i 
analysis w fiagis throughout is on a mental-hygiene por, ved: yt 
Oh i considers the mental-health | st studies 
on the teat drawn are carefully backed by statist ch si * í 
reproduced ; on of recorded interviews, excerpts from used i 
One hand w the book. The number of interviews ae in bs Y 
or the red in all), and Professor Robinson is more ever, Ü | 
is the Pio! they provide, O but feel, how" ot 
ne only way in wh; e One cannot help bu usd t aE 
Judged, Which the effectiveness of the ¢ 


Professor Robinson sees counseling not only as a technique 1 2 





fe 
TET a i e versy 
direct nt interest is the approach to the contro dds $ 
cl a > V r n e i < SPP . au $ í 
the ification the “ern directive” technique. The aemp to del 
C vari cctic” í : ss his 
viem ae OOls a MUEEVICW, which is h tudy ° ree es 
S, he Indicates th Sing statistics based on the S fe rec'd 
72 at non-directivists use many Ot 












Hay, 
y were successfully launched in the Cllegeg i | 


received Pty | 


Providi 


BOOKS $$ mamsmħÅ 


that of “acceptance” and that the most successful counseling is usually the 
result of various types of effort. p 
The problems presented by “normal” students at Ohio State University 
are classified as marginally adjusted, sea ge skilled, almost happy, not 
nite as effective as they would like to be, and showing skill deficiencies. 
This classification, in itself, marks a contribution to the thinking in the 


feld, since it points up the need for individual counseling of al? students. 


The definition of the natural structure of interviews should be of great 
help to counselors. The client who presents his problem can be helped 
to define that problem in terms of discussion units. A discussion topic 
tends to consist of four parts, according to the author—statement of the 

roblem, development of the pete making plans, and a summary. 
Thus the counselor has a guide which will keep the interview within 
bounds, making digression less likely. 

In discussion of relationship between counselor and counselee, emphasis 
is placed on the atmosphere of acceptance which exists in a well-con- 
structed counseling situation. Understanding of self, or insight, grows 
in such surroundings. As a result, new ways of meeting reality are planned. 

The author’s study of techniques of “leading” is particularly illuminat- 
ing. During the interview the counselor may choose a number of methods 
to lead the counselee on. These may range from the zero quantity of 
silence, to acceptance, restatement, summary clarification, approval, tenta- 
tive analysis, and interpretation and urging. This listing provides a scale 
by which the counselor can measure his own needs for domination in an 
interview. Closely related to the subject of counselor lead is that of client 
responsibility. In both cases the counselor must judge the point at which 
Maximum returns will be yielded in terms of adjustment for the client. 


mu . 


an naha, the book emphasizes a terminology which strikes one as 
e 


and uncomplicated. The structure of the interview, the pattern 
s counseling, counselor lead, client responsibility, and higher-level adjust- 
ti ay a are carefully explained, studied, and analyzed, and a statis- 
Pe peated is provided wherever possible. 
is th - i the only chapter in this book with which one would take issue 
Robins ealing with “remedial counseling.” Under this heading Professor 
reme dut includes speech correction and remedial reading, as well as 
approach, 4 in motor, athletic, and other skills. This is a rather new 
Counselor One not too readily acceptable from the point of view of this 
and to bm Granted that it is part of the job of the counselor to diagnose 
selor he ctermine whether remediation is needed. At this i the coun- 
by oth comes a referring agent, making use of specialized help provided 
= rganizations and individuals within and without the school. 
fields = 4 service implies additional special training in other 
Part Iv. very few counselors would be in a position to offer. 
been add ae Related Aspects of Counseling Programs,” seems to have 
8atding “d to the book as an after-thought. Although the discussion re- 
Stoup approaches is excellent, it is not handled with the same 
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ich is characteristic of the mai, 
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e “ ttion é 
scientific th ddition, very few group techniques are Included, f 


dy. In a 
do appear are tou 


comes aero few weaknesses just indicated, there js no doubt 
In spite 0 


doo tien, og aR tha 
dy which is “must reading fo, eve 
fessor Robinson spp g relationship. For those Who ate a 
whose field involve vide a guide in developing and *MPLOVing techn: 0 
the field, it AS aga in guidance work many years it presents 
For those jaat Gein in counseling. To this reviewer it SELVES as a stim 
of the pamer : valuation of what she has been doing; it points the yy 
ma felon growth and development. 3 


JENNIE MONTAG : 
R by Joseph Bornstein. William Sl 
LITICS OF MURDE 
ig oS New York, 1950, 295 pp., $4.00. 


is work is the recurring pattern of murder as a politic 
eam the cea h those of King Alexander and Barthou, Mi 


teotti, Dollfuss, Trotsky, Roehm, and others. The final chapter consides | 


the speculative possibility that the death of Lenin was not due entirely 
The saber was editor of two important continental news 
deputy chief of the radio section of the Office of War 


JHC , eee. 
charge of psychological warfare against Hitler’s Reich. During p | 


' descr 
twenty years he has collected evidence a - papae pe 
ile he seems to speak with authority, his boo ther not be burden 
is may be an advantage to the reader who would ra “holar who pres 
with footnotes: but it is a serious disadvantage to ain corroboration, 
authenticity with his facts. However, even bae rac of history, bat 
reasonableness of the author's conclusions, in the lig 
needs to be challenged, 


al 

d, pattie 

though much of this is “old hat” to the pip hs + 

those of middle age, it should startle and astound the school o£ f 

ence work for general readers, this book has a place in -the-spot 

library, for the opinions of a contemporary, virtually vsefulness it? 

with journalistic training are bound to have ultimate an | perhap" al 
© Manuscript was quite probably written in nk p= 
fers Somewhat in translation, However, it does drive ith 

© grim, distressing attern it was intended to convey. to bed ‘i y 

Habitual teaders o detective fiction who take the stu y 

aS 4 Soporific will be di 


ate More likely to p 
sleep, 


kN 


i than 
emain awake, or have nightmares, 


s as y 
p- compiled tit y 
tury, a ni events such as these might have been 


con of 
A niy, ce 
or pow : . The O0”). jen of 
apparent] power 1S an ancient device Eve? 


° inc! 
Crim New are the greater (and alarming), ai 
Es and the elaborate Propaganda designed to justtty 





° : t the r 
ched upon so lightly that the information thos vie 





qug, 
a Pictu, . 


h this P”, so") 
‘sappointed if they try to do so wit o enj) 


e e i aa a 

poOKS novelty, although the grisly instruments used in wholes 

ide is mot a aad | . 

ange ita poe in marshalling his facts, + a hag 
oepa Jinne render this book hard to. read.. z aby yee 

be ex ted to entertain, p i f so pri i fess, portion of 
ot be expe chery. It should serve to a rt 

als of oe ae sonia he spread of the conditions that have en 

orld a , 
ie the rest of the world. 
` ISIDORE GOLDHAMMER 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS AND TECHNIQUES. By James S. 


i k Company, $4.75. e n l 
T ot the epe kai > and helpful book in its field that this 
A losies Audio-Visual Materials and Techniques is just what you're 

Wil ? | 

Oe et na] ] d use of the newer instructional 

. Kinder points out that “the value an 

Bens nasi be built on the psychology of learning and the knowled ge 

that true learning rests fundamentally upon direct experience. With reat 

thoroughness he then proceeds to discuss just about every type of “direct 


nts. This type of material is 
especially important today, when many pupils are poorly equipped for 
vicarious learning through abstract symbols such as words. 
_ Pointing out the “evils of 


ing in generalities,” the author sh 


sadvantages o 
nted clearly and fairly, 


aterials are offered, together with up-to-date 


. The physical equipment needed, 
, and evaluating the uses of such equipment are 
Station, se f-activity, 


f filmstrips, stereo- 
Specific instructions 


pitalizes on the tre- 
, life activity” can be 
: Ww . 

tion, for y; a choo] work to provide Opportunities for getting informa- 
igent judome  Perience, for the development of critical thinking and 
ids are dea ; : Mr. Kinder Points out, the limitations of audio- 
‘The types tater the ©pportunities Provide, 

Projectors : available, f i 


dio-visual aids, 


OW to develop desirable social 
W to evaluate films, recordings, and transcrip. 
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dio script, how to run a projector 

a eren hov j administer a full tudiowistal d dif. 

from ss you—dearly and specifically. The only thing Missing is p Ñ 

book tells a school system to provide you with the. : si 

al “he the book itself, if read in the proper quarters shoud 

vide 2 efficacious argument. : 
ADRIENNE REEVE 


IDANCE. B 
METHODS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, By Gets ag 
sage of M ethod’ of Vocational ae Will be of pas 
all professional guidance workers, as well as to teachers anq scho 
value to all p While the earlier edition was addressed chiefly tg 
s copr plia subjects in small schools, the present volume 
na ilai to include the needs of counselors, directors of guida 
= ation home room teachers, librarians, and administrator į 
Tee city schools. Some chapter headings which will illustrate the o 
= shes A nature of the book are “Overview of a Vocational Guida 
i “Evaluating a ee a a py 
tures and Film Strips,” “The Radio ay Fielp, aS we O ET 
Material,” “The School Assembly and Dramatization, “Interviews 
Successful Workers,” “Instruction in Job or a ol Pupils to Reset 
in Tryout, Placement, and Follow-Up,” “He ping Ful 
n. of Useful Work,” and “Home Room aiar ey ite 
Although the book’s main emphasis is upon the thor is pt 
parting of occupational information, the field in which the on cation! 
eminent, there j clear indication throughout that an individen ae 
needs must be conceived in relation to his total needs. It 1s made fot ® 
for its broad conception of vocational guidance which has lacement ” 
coverage of the assisting and counseling of students, their P ter is aW 
follow-up, and the use of community agencies. Dr. ropa makes it¥ 
‘Ware of the integral character of human personality, whi fet @ 


his 7 broa 
p ssible in practice to isolate the vocational problem rom 
siderations, 


tions, how oys 


-A 


b 
af books 
ie ave all, Merh ods of Vocational Guidance is a pret rd 
nt : on hes author's experience as a classroom tea » 
pation ae ance, instructor of courses in occupations, 4 of its fes w 
its abund amphlets: An Annotated Bibliography. pa of ove "rgi 
dred bo eat citation of Source material, including 4 lis uch ae F, 
"Gove = suitable for use in an occupational library. tion Pict 
ilm a iy Aids in Vocational Guidance” and pt > n ; 
Cost ‘id's tell the reader just what materials are 4 or theif "p00 
Ye F where to t cm; and include suggestions aes for § 
Class We. Ratt has also Provided a wealth of i dear ot 
displays ang o Sits, quiz contests, assembly program the sugh a550 
Stimulatin aa mits, and tcading lists are oo u 
vocational uid,’ Pcople to self-activity SO essentia few 00 


76 mie Program, This is one of the 


nsus and the 

BOOKS. ø such scientific tools as the = mile i There is an 

thods of using such | nal Titles with high-s pre 1 conferences 
Dictionary of Ai mga. the different types of occupationa 


i i upils 
excellent ar hich is followed by methods of informing pup 
ular with s ; 


about the courses, colleges, an 


ional Guidance deserves 
ca ion that Methods of Vocationa 

ene “i Ae oake of counselors, but also in i library 
Jasa a ich includes vocational guidance among its goals. 

eve 
i imiy B. ROBITSCHEK 


TION. By 
AND PRACTICES OF SECONDARY EDUCA 
ope en Paul R. Grim, and William T. Gruhn. New York, 
Press Co., pp. x, 508, $4.50. _*. 
i e ea high school teacher goes blithely about his business of 


teaching, generally unmindful of the storm that his classroom practices — 


have called forth in the uppermost echelons of educationists. These have 
for decades disapproved of the content, the methodology, and the philo- 
Sophy of his teaching. They have evolved a new set of criteria and values 
which have made but the barest impression on the cl 

result, the chasm between theory and practice has grown wider and wider 


they consider outmoded in view of the 
ly rok society and changed needs of the student body 
er . >œ % e 
school at r turn of t po _ ay move g School youth oe 
en 8 our hands. “Thus the small and highly selected Student bod 


Originally intended to 
ative: i Prepare an élite for c 
cance a ae the past fif ollege, has suffe 


i red but little 
a less -ia fom Consequently. it holds little signifi- 
. Wonder then 
seat dings T maladjusted youths, 


n in their Princ; 
their VOl rınciples and P ` 
would ser ‘commendation ; to those clam ay es 


ty-five percent 
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assroom routine. Asa 
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i Uar 
and understandings instead of the ac Wy dy 


, , à quisitio 
da, A aal become the chief business of the high se 
infor 


orean theorem might very we “Addl, yA 
Macbeth, and a, seem a running and a bast Pe replaced 
study of the @i - or how to drive a nail into a a Satch, theg 
way to repare a OF i Plank Without b 
ting the e a -= Professor Anderson and his W 
= Pd missed lightly, however. How to turn out 
one to be disn itizens, happy personalities 
women, intelligent citize ’ P h % - tral 
ion of the high schools. Many teachers will agree with the. 
oi oe pees practices fall wide of the mark. Too man of our gaia 
are wretched with us, Too many leave school embittered, Frustrated, ay | 
uneducated. We must adapt our content, our procedures, and our 
tices. The authors of this volume sketch the difference between texi 
as it is currently practiced and as they would like it to be: 

In the secondary school, there was a time when the teacher assigned 
lessons which the pupil was expected to complete with little or m 
assistance, Under the assign-study-recite method, as it has been called, 
the teacher had these responsibilities: (1) he gave the assignment, | 
(2) he assisted the pupils only if they encountered difficulty, (3) he | 
heard the pupils recite and received their written work, and (4) he 
evaluated the pupils’ recitation and written work. The experienc. 
centered approach to teaching has greatly changed these contacts R 
tween teacher and pupil. Today, the teacher works closely with pop 
in formulating objectives, in planning learning activities, and La 
16 source materials; he supervises the pupils as they engage aan 
learning activities, helping them whether they encounter dition 
not; and he helps the pupils evaluate their progress step py P 
Si learning activity develops. With this approach, the v npil t 
"© activity is a cooperative venture between teacher and p E 7 
necessitates much more teacher-pupil contact than the ai we 
aa approach. It may require teacher-pupil conferences wy 
i - ponas, after school hours, and occasionally on nee that 1 

Of iN session. The effective classroom today dema ‘js ia $ 


ett have the willingness and the skill to work with PUP? 
COOpErative Manner. (p. 470) 

On! authors em r 
n wu 

intelligent such con itions can the teacher get to — h ery 

Clash with wish to their individual needs. Here 38 arian 

Purse Strings w 


noy needed t 


$ 
at health = a 
remains the cen an 


ER 


ould be wi ing to disburse the addition 

o Implement those recommendations. Jes and Pr 4 W 
It tO state that the authors of Princip r at youre f, 

Mealion are cognizant of the difficulties ©. ion of 

H moption 0 

tom hi; 


their ideas, Aside from the OPP zation 
ive bree ound teac 
ve Problems Wo 


n C 
hers and supervisors, orga sable Pas 
begin to change 


o id 
uld make the transition 4 apr rac 
the curriculum and classro° 


'S One to 


cho” 
, 4 et d 
phasize the need for smaller classes and SMi gens Pi 


ul t eae We wonder whether the er huge s” | 


BOOKS ; 
iters, having foreseen this question, devote a patt 
ticular dol — m piaite in the typical school, and then 
of most anp tline the first steps to be taken in such a school to bring 
roceed = d changes. They cite numerous schools where the new type 
p re is already in effect and give numerous examples of expe- 
i ivities. 
P aai like an understanding of the problems that beset 
the high school today and who would like to address themselves to solv- 
ing these problems would be well advised to read this lucid exposition by 
Professors Anderson, Grim, and Gruhn. 
SAMUEL I, APPLEBAUM 





WALT WHITMAN LOOKS AT THE SCHOOLS. By Florence Bern- 
stein Freedman. King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, N. Y., 1950. 
“Are you he,” asks Walt Whitman, “who would assume a place to teach 

or be a poet here in the States? The place is august, the terms obdurate.” 
Whitman’s juxtaposition of teacher and poet was no accident. He felt 


that both derived their substance and sustenance from love for those “hard- 
ening to maturity”; both transmitted the Spiritual and national heritage; 
both had to be inspired in order to inspire. Whitman knew whereof he 
spoke: he had been a teacher 


before he became a poet, and as a poet he 
was teacher to the world. i 


Whitman’s interest in education, though spiritually inspired, was in the 


hard-headed tradition of crusading. For a brief span of his life (1845-48) 
ne set himself a in the Brooklyn community he lived in and loved as an 
educational watc dog. As editor of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, he wrote 
ny Pee of articles on the existing state of education in Brooklyn. 
i these articles have more than local and contemporary interest. 


dman has coll i 
in a book entitled W7) Ta as collected them all and published them 


ae, she has subjected th 


Seat € articles to historical criticism 


ysis, as well as study of the i a 
a0 as a person and as y ek e impact they had on the growth of Whit 


ne deplorable state sey S 
hitman ¢ of education in the Brookl 


phe ISEB. yn of his day stirred 

his pen 7 a crusading pitch and called forth a mighty indignation from 

toared at tte ke he walked through school buildings and 
e€ saw; 

classroom Kiske = ae ‘ ecayıng structures, vastly overcrowded classes, 


acks an ibrari vin 
âs mechanical c d armrests, no libraries, teachers ser g 


thisine yr belts for rote-learning, the ferule and rattan beating 
stude Sing students guilty of m 


i ts pa inor misdemeanors. Outside school, 
il-manne® yo On street corners; they cursed, drank, smoked, were 
Schoolmast. and hostile. In article after article Whitman berated erring 
ents, ine fumed at the narrow curricular offerings, pleaded with par- 
lightened “ts, and officialdom, drew up model curricula, reported on 
€ fese current practices, and lectured scholars on proper decorum. 
Practice E ia his most thunderous bolts, however, for use against a 
Punish 88ing. (Incidentally, Mrs. Freedman reports that corpora 
Ment is still legally permitted in 113 out of 135 cities in the United 
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De 


of bis authority demands the use of the rod—that he can Bore the byl 
no better and easier, and gentle and more humane plan to ¢ ethink it | 
than thrashing, proves him fit perhaps for dog-wh; fin e Obe diat 
tamer, but not for the holy ofice of fashioning a buman = Or te 
Gentleness, humanity, and holiness are the ke i 
€ ? : 5 YS to the posi: | 
tional program offered by Whitman. Guided by these mn edie | 
advocated schools to conform with the spirit of American i, Precepts h 
advanced the need for understanding and considerin th CMOcracy, Hh 
child. He sought the extension of free, public, com ak Needs of g 
into evening sessions. He fought pinchpenny economy ee Cdlucatig 
ditions. He urged the foundation of teacher-training institut retarding ty 
for teacher-parent cooperation. He advocated an extensio a k at 
culum to include music, drawing, phonography (i.e. E Kt curr 
Em if tronomy, and physical education. and), boty 
uch of what Whitman wrote is. of c —— 
terest today. His naive preachments to aie purely of antiquarian jp 
just short of humorous to the Modens demen. Be r> — A 
humanitarian ; er. But t e democratic 
iei m gentle faith that permeated all of Whitman’s thinkin 
“nduring value and interest. One will find ind hi 
education in 1951, For e ] : n much to remind himo 
ing educational - bl xample, here is a remarkable insight into a perdu 
“Maxims”: Problem which occurs in one of Whitman’s lists. 
"As is the f : l! 
Jack C Ae so 15 the school, and as is the pay, so is the teacht 
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npower Needs and Their 
M jications for Education 


OLIVER C. CARMICHAEL" 


is no limit tò manpower needs either in pen 

the consciousness of need is greater when 
piiama” - aike beny demands upon our human and ma- 
defense efforts in ait at all times requires the best of every 
terial e a the ultimate manpower needs of the 
i wa be met only when every man and woman is operating 
it maximum usefulness. With this ideal in mind, it might be 
worth-while to sketch briefly the chief factors that make for in- 
eciency, for lowered usefulness of citizens in all walks of life, 
and thus for a drain on our manpower resources. 

These factors are as follows: (1) sickness, accidents, and low- 
ered physical and mental vitality; (2) failure in human relations, 
discord and strife individually and collectively; (3) incompetence 
=: a) Heining or ability; (4) ineffectiveness due to place- 
cap tns JO" hich the individual is not suited -tke 
and develop ea ie One, and finally, (5) failure to identify 
tity oF non imum capacity through lack of oppor- 


arbitrary and a While this listing may appear somewhat 
tand indica, OV© a discussion of each item in turn may justif 
indicate its relevance. $ ý 


In a sense there 


HEALT 

~ an AND SAFETY. When Mr. Eise 
ke hae 45 tO become chief of staff 
been ected ES than 5,000,000 men in a 
Oe ‘ 1 ita { 

. tational defen» ny Service, almost 


nhower returned 
he was amazed to 


tim.» jor drai U. S. in war and 
topie ese me on efficiency of the economy in 
yg ale illness in meee, not in hospitals or suffering from 
ad "i “enid Si P cases. They were rejected because of 
og eta Vitality, Pal defects, as well as low physical 


Numbe 

ption * accepted for military service 750,000 were 

i Udat; t 

; y Dr. Carmichael, president of the Carnegie 

‘SA vancement of Teaching, at the 25th Annual Meet- 
' “association of Deans and Guidance Personnel. 
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HIGH POINTS [Mareb, 195, 
eg ssesenenesssssmessssncak: 
separated from it because of mental or emotional defects 
present time 300,000 veterans are receiving pensions for ney e 
psychiatric disabilities. This is the record of men an 


° è Wo 
from 18 to 38 years of age, in the period of Steatest physical aq 
mental vigor, 


is 1,224,496 and that the daily cen 
hospitals is some 560,000. 

If you add to these figures the number of deaths and injuries 
inflicted each year by preventable accidents, the total is truly stag. 
geting. Automobile accidents alone 


account for some 30,000 
eaths a year while other accidents bring the grand total of fatali. - 
ties to approximately 100,000 annually. Non-fatal mishaps ac- 


count for several hundred thousand more victims, with a conse- 


quent loss of time from productive activity and lowered efficiency 
even after work is resumed. 


When we recall that hospitalization and recovery from acci- 
dent and di 


Isease involve not only loss of time for the patients 
but for the hordes of workers engaged in looking after the sick 
and disabled, it is clear that disease and accidents constitute an 
appalling drain on the nation’s Manpower resources. i 

What are the implications of these facts for education? v 
through a more thorough education and training of pre ie 

health and safety, accidents and disease could be cut in hal i 
effective Manpower resources would be enormously increased. 


ABILITY TO WORK WITH OTHERS. Someone has “b 
gested that the chief reas 


ns 
On for individual failure in occupatio 
is lack of ability to work well with others. This, far an 
competence and skill, accounts for the loss of position w! 
consequent dislocation 


À n 
; and unhappiness. This is the ni ah | 
perience of those who haye responsibility for handling pess? ;, 


ecog 
at all levels of employment. While that fact is pesay © phi: 
nized, it has not been adequately reflected in educationa , 


í . . f . œ of y 
Sis. Knowledge, Skill in writing and speaking, training 
tions, have been c 


Process. Little attention 
6 


; velo 
relatively has been given to de 


=a 
KED ae 


ation 
Onsidered the chief objectives of the me i 








AND EDUCATION 


i ion with 
powWER NEEDS k necessary to effective cooperation 
ok n 


itudes and outlo 
ea 


“ 


| justed 
h ; : career of the maladjus 
others d waste evident in ies aiei Erareifmeredl Ga, fae 
rhe tragedy a iplied a thousandfold isda mikes and 
„dividual are m ~~ disputes which resu 
Labor-man 


i in human relations. The 
group ‘ts are at bottom simply failures in h 
ou 


> basi Both depend upon 
ups are basically the same. s 
apen TA eee in which they are mp ay: 
é rape mers without the other; yet the waste cau y 
Gee 
id conflicts is incalculable. 


The story of the strike of the national airlines and its settle- 


ment early in this year through a change in attitude on the part of 


he president of the company and the chief labor leader is a clear 
demonstration of the fact that the most a 


deciding to try to answer the question “what is tight” instead of 
tiking about “who is right.” 


loa high! iali 


d complex society, a strike in one 
thee = OF us know, results in enforced idleness not only 
iis e yees of that industry but of others which depend 
Sie a rg of the stri company. The result is that a 
0M these confi “npower resources in recent years has resulted 
Pottance o kill S. The Schools y emphasizing the crucial im- 
tHe; human relations could have an appreciable 
vould hee 0 8 


> ON domestic conflicts of all kinds; the 
eb . ? y 
of the coun i aa materially to the effective Manpower resources 


ily nO NOWLEDGE, A chief criticism of the schools 
sh hot ma Ot Competence of their products. The gradu- 
i "titing inf oe the basic tools, are not Proficient in read- 
be? and tr dit; arithmetic, and Ow too little of American 
ledge « editions, The college g 


taduate has a smattering of 
W kills Several fields but iS no 
eg y 


Xe 


t well grounded in any and 


ng. Complaints against the 
ly thani tem have been more widespread and more vigorous 


used A many years, In other words, schools and colleges 
of failure to utilize fully the human resources en- 
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atl a Stang ai 
trusted to them in development and training, 2} 


Much of the criticism is based on lack of knowled 
is taking place, a lack of understanding of what the an 
be, and, in some instances, a basic hostility to the 2 = 
public education on economic grounds. Whether or notsion of 
plaints are soundly based is not the important cOtisideras Com- 
real question is whether youth is getting maximum ae The 
the years in school. Since schools enrol] One-fifth of the t from 
Or great waste of Stang 
y do not produce maximum results, power 


What 
should 


rustration and hence 8teat waste, 

p aibapi the weakest link in the educational system is the lack 
ee guidance of youth in the choice of a vocation. A 
chie difficulty is the fact that the means of identifying talents and 
i; are SO meager. But relatively few schools make use of 

P pr already developed. In the older professions—medicine, 

ome an “ngineering—aptitude tests are being regularly used 35 
a BORE of selecting the best qualified applicants. As m 
th ihe identifying the special bent of students are devised - 
i oe Prevalent, schools and colleges can agen 

ut function in hel in imi isfits in the vO 
tions and professions, ping to eliminate mis 

It may be that the 
Sources lies į 
talents of the y 
Cation except 
and other barriers ofte 0 

n Prevent the full development © 
discovered, While lack o motivation. which might be stimulat 
g ? 


. 








' Pe e. If tha 








UCATION__—___—_ 
ges AND r . incalculable loss to society. 
e sults in an inċalcula n N 
e ed of a state university in New 
‘ion on the ne ‘ ies in 1947 that less than 
omonss! h its studies in ager 
Tht ie discovered through 1 | graduates in this state 
state disc f the high-school g 
ak“ per quarter of t ly 26% of the 2nd quarter enter 
pif the UPP h school, while only 2070 B anamo E 
beyond high | true of the state with the greates eco b- 
-< be the situation in the poorer states? On ns 
hat m to conclude that more than half of the superior 
ae À ernie is largely wasted because its development is 
e 
lected. i ; 
yo 300 persons out of 1,000,000 are classed as brilliant. This 
neas three out of every 10,000. Locating them is as difficult as 
Inding the proverbial needle in a haystack, and even if the schools 
ue successful in identifying them, there is no assurance that they 
ying , 
wil have further educational opportunity. Scholarships and loan 
kads help, but the amounts available are frequently too small to 
an pm The loss to the nation and to society when the 
ap ik -a fn neglected cannot be measured, for how could 
sethower) Value to society of an Edison, an Einstein, or an 


+ agh wise counseling; 
l 


The implicat; 
pons T of these facts for education are obvious. Its 
idog macina overig the gifted in all fields and for pro- 
al yet i frequent) a tin and development is unquestioned, 
ie on the ah “PPens that far more time and energy are 
qi Without it students because the stronger ones can get 
iain at all evels ig ates glaring Weaknesses in American 
» {0 Ca | p al ure to “ 
h b orth their hes i- challenge the ablest stu 


ent, t efforts, and to encourage their full- 


S, . a b 
at for p aid abou Throughout the foregoing discussion 


t specifi ds. The 
Uap £ is pecic current manpower needs. TI 
Ny = at y in In the first place, they are really in- 
ig di Cult ns time except in very limited fields, and 
tee © Predict on any long-range basis; in the 
Css ; 


“lopment of skills £ cific vocations ìs 

im S tor spe it 

ENN Warr Portant than the broader educational go kaat 
0 Points ;. JOE attention. Perhaps some elaborati 

is necessary to make the meaning clear. i 
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(March, 1952 
In wartime when it would appear that needs wou] 


than at any other time because the national object 
the War Manpower Commission was never able to determine wi 
any degree of accuracy specific needs except in ver 


] 


: e clearer 
Ive was ear 
’ 


y limite areas 
Indeed the army was known to declare an urgent need for certain 
specialists and go to great expense to recruit and train them and 
then abandon the whole program before the train 


ing was Over, 
To be convinced that long-range future need for Special skills 
cannot be determined, one has only to recall that the entire or 
major growth of the following industries has 


taken place in the 
last fifty years: electrical equipment, automobiles, electric light 
and power, chemicals, radio, rayon, motion pictures, frozen foods, 


airplane, air transport, and television. Expenditures of business 


the industrial picture. 


Since job requirements change so rapidly, it would be unwise 
to concentrate on developing specific skills. These can better be 
acquired under shop conditions, and in any case advancing tech- 
nology necessitates constant change and adjustments in techniques 
and methods. This does not mean that technical workers do not 
need to acquire some basic skills. They are necesary in prepara- 
tion for many occupations but unless the principles underlying 
those skills are also mastered, the value of the training is sett 
ously limited. Knowledge of mechanical and technical principles 
in any field increases flexibility and capacity for adjustment to n A 
methods or occupations within those fields, and this is highy 
desirable in view of rapidly changing industrial needs. 


IMPLICATIONS. What the 
for education of present and 
only this. Education’s task is 


, -ations 
n can we say about the we 
future manpower needs? Per 


a 
wines a to assist the development A othe 
individual’s potentialities with a view to enabling him to li 


fullest and most fruitful life and to be of maximum usefulness i 
society. This involves physical and mental vigor, ability "ik is 
with others, competence in some vocation or profession W 

suited to the individual’s interests, aptitudes, and abilities, 2° ‘of 


tio! 
identification and development of individual talents. If e ' 
is to make its full contribution toward fulfilling the CO 
10 


{ND EDUCATION 


t 


lopment 
ell-rounded deve 

s i innte pen er pr his individual talents and 
e ‘ 


id, keeping in min 


ge ’ 
of evely ci f society. 


he needs 0 


A FAREWELL TO MRS. MITCHELL 


The editors wish to express their sincere thanks to Men wen a 
Michell, who after many years of service is leaving e s 

Hick Ponts. Her discerning comments and fruitful suggestions em 
tributed substantially to the improvement of articles in the field o 

saetarial studies. We are deeply grateful for the unselfish, profes- 


sional cooperation she gave us at every step of the way. ' 
The editors welcome her successor, Miss Florence J. McGill, who 
becomes the new 


Associate in Secretarial Studies. We are looking 
award to many years of pleasant associations. 


\ 


NDIA 


TELEVISION, BOXING, AND THE WORLD SERIES 


The e 

ment G : nin of ‘Man is that he is constantly seeking entertain- 

= type, instead oe tainment, sometimes of the stupidest and most 

i SPorts «rk ing stimulation from within. Look into some 
SOF t tst and boxing and you'll see what I mean. Seneca was 

t ther sai to Speak out against the combat of the gladiators. 

b som Pire and oe between the decadence of the ne a 

* Mass Sports? Own Overemphasis on mass hysteria stimulate 


—Albert Schweitzer 
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Summary of a Panel on Manp 
Needs and Their Implications 


ETHEL F. HUGGARD* 


Running through the discussion. there were three significan 
threads: 
1. The significance of the individual 
2. The fact that society looks to education for a soly. 
tion of the problem of manpower needs and that it j; 
a problem for all levels of the school system 
3. The fact that while the needs of the present emer- 
gency are highlighting the problem, this is a 


time—all-time—program. 


Ower 


peace- 


FIVE OBSTACLES. Although Dr. Carmichael's broad approach | 
is presented in the preceding article, one aspect of his discussion 
can well bear repetition. Pointing up the ways in which educa- 
tional programs can effect the highest usefulness of all citizens, 
Dr. Carmichael listed five factors which make for lowered indi- 
vidual usefulness and the resultant lowered effectiveness of our 
total manpower: 

1. Sickness, accident, and lowered physical and mental 

vitality 

Lack of ability to get along with others, resulting 
from emotional maladjustment . 
Ineffective school programs, with resulting poorly. 
educated and poorly trained graduates | | 
Lack of adequate guidance, with reference to prope! 
job placement 


Failure to discover and train youth with special 
abilities, 


2. 
3. 
4. 


a 


THE EMOTIONAL FACTOR. As a mental hygienist, ir 
Krugman saw the significance of the emotional factor 1° . 
the five situations cited by Dr. Carmichael. ich caf 
Dr. Krugman suggested teamwork by all agencies W o c 
reduce mental illness and offered suggestions for solutions 





ust 

problems raised by the overwhelming loss of manpower te 
so 

* Associate ge peso Huggard’s summary and the pf cceding De 
refer to the 25th Annual Meeting of the N. Y. S, Association 


and Guidance Personnel. 
12 


) „a resource, Dr, Adams als 


{ "8 of the emphasi 





s motional y guidance and personnel workers, with 
a Better os d in the science of human behavior 
backgr? in attitude toward “slow learners” 
2. a additional services including clinical, for 
. a discovery and treatment of the maladjusted 
i Werd for a positive program ‘for parent and com- 
` „unity education Eo , 
Nod fot more aptitude testing accompanied by 
i means of measuring emotional factors which lead 
to failure i e e 
6. AA of teacher selection—need for research 
to find the good personality.” 


T0P-OF-CAPACITY TRAINING. Dr. Adams, speaking for 
higher education, indicated the role that the college must play 
in educating every student to the top limit of his ability, and 
pointed out some reasons why college teachers do not know the 
individual pupils sufficiently well to accomplish this. He stressed 
he need for better guidance, better testing programs, and a 
wee in attitude toward one of conserving each individual as a 
o emphasized the necessity for 
g of the talented student with a suggestion 
© speed-up in the educational program for the gifted. 


Overy and trainin 
or possib] 


UTM 
key eae STANDARDS. Dr. Hamm, discussing the prob- 


Which are i ea schools, referred to outmoded standards 
°8 to char oe applied to educational programs today, lead- 
Polnted 8¢s that the schools are not succeeding. Dr. Hamm 


Pulation E “terogeneous quality of the present high-school 
toys abilities © need of clarifying degrees of attainment for 
w Onduct inch stressed the need to inculcate standards of 
u s : 
T coOperati one a sense of responsibility. Bespeaking 


; : of all agencies i i ainin 
inp «dicated the gencies interested in the training 


in need for improved guidance programs 
Y the grades before high a, d i 


Mee > T 
ta of ee TAPPED. Miss Stratton emphasized the 
Mag cuding wo 





men in any program for conserving 
zed anew the mental-hygiene theme, 


““stactions that can be obtained from the job, 
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and which can spring from better training and adjustment 
individual worker. E N: ; 

Referring to various poo r can be soy 
she spoke of the handicapped, and the need to find their abil 
and provide training for them. Miss Stratton laid stress on 
fact that all programs of training must include adult 


education 
ATTENTION TO THE INDIVIDUAL. The ent 
indicated the basic inferences that society can never 
the individuals who create it, and that improveme 
vidual’s power to meet life in all its aspects, inclu 
phase, will improve the general situation regar 
and will avoid the terrible current waste. 
Therefore, at all times it is necessary to deal with manpower 
needs through attention to the individual. We must know each 
individual, his strengths, weaknesses, interests, urges, in order 


of the 


ire discussion 
be better than 
nt of the indi. 


ding manpower 


that we may develop him to his highest power. This includes | 


attention to his total emotional development, which determines 
his satisfactions and success. | 


_ THE BEST EDUCATION. ‘The implications for education are 
these: 

l. Continuing guidance—through all agencies and all 
activities—and through specialized personnel and ser- 
vices, This includes extending our knowledge of the 
manpower needs of society and developing programs 
for the discovery and training of the talented. Fur- 
ther, this demands better programs of testing, 16- 
cording, observation, interviewing, and all the oe 
of knowing the individual and helping him to adjus 
with satisfaction and success. The early discovery i 
guidance of pupils involves’ everyone dealing W! 
the child. 

2. Better teaching through a broadened pr ogra, > 
curriculum adapted to individual needs with diffe si 
Standards for different abilities, This indicates a P! r- 
&ram and an environment which promote better Pf 
sonal relations, rgen): 

We must move more rapidly now because of the Ae 000 
but the best education for a peaceful society is similarly 
education for any emergency, 
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more during 


ding the work. | j 


i ty is Tort ) 
. "ether vA 


adin: tics— 
-aht Against Narco 
T jana for Education 
CLARE C. BALDWIN* 


that the first confessed drug user was 
ust a ee ols P kis case was to be followed by many 
d pa Bow ths of 1951, revealing the extensive 


wa J 
rected in t 


ion O š . ; 
ae which began during the previous summer 
teen-ag 


ed no cases of drug addiction for 
p a a of age for the period 1940 to 1948. 
pe ‘ ri case in 1949; six cases in 1950. In January and 
“ma” 1951, there were 56 boys and 19 girls an ae 
aes of 14 and 20 admitted to Bellevue for treatment of rug 
tiai It was at this time that the schools and the police were 


fully alerted to the problem and were cooperating in an attack 
upon It. 


ACTION. In January the first instructional materials directly 
lating to the teen-age problem were developed in J.H.S. 120, 
Manhattan, and in February the pamphlet on narcotics issued 


jointly by the Police Department and the Board of Education 


Was distributed to the scho 
x schools called a City-w 


tw hie and guidance counselors. This meeting was 
Police, me 7 micidis of the Departments of Health, Hospitals, 
tt. This mS k. and treated the various aspects of the sub- 
ca Yllabus on lowed in June with the introduction of the spe- 
tor, and narcotics for use in grades 7-12 in the elementary, 

ools, which was the product of four 


Months o¢ lor high sch 
hog} People. wsi¥e work by a large representative group of 


ols. On March 8, the Superintendent 
ide conference of supervisors, health- 


Sto 
Pogram whee Perhaps to evaluate the results of the educational 
Yas launched in the fight against the use of drugs 
Which “Onttibution oret, there is no way to distinguish the par- 
beg have joined made by the schools from that of other forces 
ad ma ay; te crusade, Widespread publicity in the 
i Sazines, on radio and television programs, has 


SSistant Superintendent Clare C. Baldwin was written 


l5 





f the organized narcotics trafic into the ranks of 
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aGHT 4 e compositions illustrate the close contact the boys 
Many of H narcotics, the presence of drug users and peddlers 
pave had wi ediate community, the opportunities they have had 
j their DU familiarity with various drugs, and methods of ad- 
use drugs, But the important difference between these composi- 
gt ose written last year and those by the present seventh- 





reached and influenced a large audience. Law enforceme 
cials have driven hard against suppliers and distributors 
have, however, collected some evidence which supplies a d 
the value of the instruction which is being given in the ‘ 


» 1952) | 
nt off. 


UE to 
chools, 


VALUE OF EDUCATION. Last February we obtained ș 


Sn «i hae ii 
hundred: compositions from pupils in two junior hiph «14 


written on the subject “What I Know About N arcotics.” hae 
these were frank admissions of the use of drugs. Many revealed 
a startling familiarity with drugs and their use. None of them 
disclosed any intelligent awareness of the dangers involved. Th 
seemed to know everything about drugs except the moral and 
physical consequences of using them. As Dr. Victor H. Vogel, 
Head of the Federal Narcotics Hospital at Lexington, said te. 
cently when asked why teen-agers were such €asy prey to the 
curse, “They are just pleasure-seeking kids who were following 
the fashion of the school or the community and tragically found, 
after using heroin, that they had a wildcat by the tail and couldn't 
let go. When asked if they would still have experimented with 
heroin if they had known that they would get hooked, they said, 
‘OF course not,’ and I believe many of them.” 

One of the 


ally to identify nearly fifty cases of drug users in the school year 
just passed. | 
In early October we re 


k peated the same experiment in this 
junior high school, obtain 


! ing compositions from seventh- and 
ninth-year students. They were written without previous notice. 
The seventh-year pupils had not yet received the comprekiens 
instruction in narcotics which is given by the school. The nin 
graders had received the instruction last spring. — 
_ +e contrast between the two groups of compositions !s 
ing. Whereas a few of the seventh-grade pupils show aa 
degrees of familiarity with the use of drugs, none of them f* se. 
to the harmful effects or indicates any defenses against pry m 
The majority of the seventh-graders stated simply, “I don t 
anything about narcotics,” and I believe that. ‘ag if 
ow let us examine the ninth-grade compositions, keepin f 
revious : 
e position until the series of 1esso" 
he school last spring. 


mind that these were written by boys who spent the p 
in a particularly vulnerab] 
narcotics was offered by t 


16 


junior high schools mentioned above was eventu- | 


tons alt 
ear pu il 


hese pupils have been given. 


Following are a few typical compositions which illustrate these 


E "While I was in the eighth-grade my guidance teacher 
told our class of the dangers of narcotics. We have 


learned that it will become a habit that can’t be stopped — 


by yourself, l 

"In my block there is a house where the addicts and 

, peddlers hang out. Every day I see people who use the 

stuf. I even see people who can’t afford it, how they 
suffer from lack of heroin or cocaine. Many girls prosti- 
lute just so they can get money for dope. This happens 
every day around my block and neighborhood. 

The only suggestion about the narcotic problem is 
that officials should check up on school children and 
crack down o 


[own on them and in that way you can find out 
who 1s behind the do pe racket. 


remember just before my summer vacation there 
vere five boys that 


lust to get dope Th L 
T} > < %€n they got caught and sent away. 
ši i flan cured, but they went right back to the 


Ww $ * me x 

a we ; have learned about narcotics: 

son who y = ned that I should not hang around any per- 
ses Such as °P e Or narcotics. But I have run into such 


Wat pong po with boys who use narcotics. While 
like "g home one ni 


, ht a man asked me would 1 
om BO 
Meant — fine. I didn’t stop because I knew what 
Soy ' Yecause ab 


oy told me someone stopped him. 
me a box p bared, Around my sister’s block a boy gave 
“il o narcotics, and told me to hold it. So 





robbed, stole and everything else ` 


s is in the awareness shown of the dangers involved in 
Meuse of drugs and the moral and psychological protection which | 
eu 
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because I didn’t hold it or take one he called m 
that did not hurt me. 
But y suggestion about the narcotics problem is to pp 
to tell those boys what they are up against. But it j, 
wasn't for the school I would have been in that racket 
"That is what I learned about narcotics. And 
the school.” 


€ a name. 


from 
* x x% 
“1. The main thing that I’ve learned is that o 


are addicted its impossible to stop. And 
your life forever. 


nce you 
tt ruins 


"2. I was asked to smoke a ‘reefer’ and feel good, | - 


refused. Sometimes I think of the incident and l'm 
very glad I did refuse. TE a 
"3. The best way to try to prevent addiction, is to have 
a person who was once an addict tel] of the ter- 
rible thing it is” 
* # * 
"I have learned many things about narcotics in school 


and on the street. I know what happens to a boy when 


he becomes a dope addict. He will probably steal to get 
money to buy dope. Anybody can become a dope arin 
Your own friend may lure you into taking dope by giv 


ing you some for a tryout. You begin to like the stuf. 


and go back for more. You'll soon want something 
Stronger and will soon become a dope addict. fe 

“My own experiences have been that I pep 
pect many boys who take dope. The boys that tare zm 
never seem to have enough money. Most fecnggen S a 
take dope like to go to dances and get high or boys 
which is when they are drugged. I have ei One 
that when they take dope they say they feel goo he was 
boy I know tried to jump off the roof when he ting 
doped up. The papers say they have caught t s the) 
leaders, but the boys still can get as much dope 4 
want, | Jem is ¥ 

“My suggestions towards the narcotics pr ob osters 
urge the people to talk about the narcotics. P a ack has 
around. I know most of the boys around my 


, 1952) 


too, | 





cur AGAINST NARCOTICS 


d taking dope. But they are drinking wine now. 
y. m the pe a problem can be solved” 
l k x a 


have learned that narcotics while making a person 


- feel happy or high will also make them pay a thousand 


times for the fun. I was thankful that my school did not 
try to hide the fact that this situation is at hand and must 
be faced, and also that they thought enough about us to 

ive us an alert warning. 

“I have had the unpleasant experience to be asked by 
a friend to try a reefer and get ‘high,’ Being as 1 have 
been taught about it I didn’t think twice about it and 
turned him down, telling him how bad things would be 
if he continued, 

“This problem has been discussed but the largest of 
this situation is ‘what can be done’ M y Suggestions are: 
“1. For so-called peddlers stiffer penalties, 


"2, No cure shall be given until the addict has revealed 
his peddler, 


“3. More ways for a person to find out about ‘dope’ ” 


x x x 


"A couple of friends of my brother were up to my 


house, and they were talkin 8 about pawnin g some clothes 


wt pm to get some heroin. One of the boys was sick 
an 


the other was almost crazy. They started teasing 


me so I got mad and called them names. I said, ‘Don’t 

- Jour clothes to feed your nose, because Horse is 
"2058." My cousin once took it but his mother took 
ım to Belley 


i ue to have him cured. ] f I was working for 
aw I wouldnt re 


was elin; 7 St until the men who started this 
Minate 
once by from the face of the earth. My cousin 


needle Fy some of his friends up to my house to take 

Said tha ri j ri knew what they were up to, so she 

once reg i ey didn t leave she would call the cops. I 

ing 3 30 an article in the magazine about a man wei gh- 

and why, > Hte used dope, he became crazy about it, 
en he di 


ed he weighed only 70 lbs.” 
eo" me 


te 
I l . 
earned in scho 


ol that narcotics is a harm ful drug 
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and if you take it, it will become a habit. If it 
habit, you take and take and keep on taking ip Ae 
when you can’t get any you will use any number of wae 
to get this drug. Sooner or later it affects yous mind 
and makes you do foolish things. 


"The value of this information to me has helped me 
to guard against narcotics and the boys and girls who 


use it. 


“My suggestions is to get to the source where j is > 
coming from, and break it up. Then so many people 
would not get involved. You can’t use what you can’t 
get.” 


THE SCHOOLS’ CONTRIBUTION. It seems to me that these 
simple, voluntary statements from the pupils bear eloquent testi- 
mony to the value of an educational program on this subject. The 
decision of the Board of Education to make a direct attack upon 
the problem was a bold but deliberate one. The wisdom of such 
a policy was questioned in some quarters by those who feared 
more harm than good would result. There is no evidence to 
sustain those doubts, 

On the contrary, in addition to the encouragement to be found 
in the statements by the pupils is the fact that not a single case 
of drug addiction has been detected in this school since the pro- 
gram of instruction was begun last February. a 

The Final Report of the Senate Crime Investigating Committee, 


recently released, throws out this challenge: 


“The Committee believes that education should start 


in the schools and social organizations of the. country 

and should be carried from there to the home. The a 

responsibility for such a program rests on the shoulder’ 

of the country s educational leaders who should carry! 
forward on the local level.” , nst 
The schools of New York City have assumed this eSP eeld 
bility and have pioneered a program of education in “puting 
They can with justifiable pride believe that they are “ee cof 
substantially to the fight to eliminate this menace from gil 
munity. It should no longer be possible for any boy eno Be 


. . b 
come a victim of drug addiction because “he didn t a 
had a wildcat by the tail,” 


20 
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Some Facts About Opportunities 
in the Clerical Field : 


ELSTEIN FRANKEL 
me Jefferson High School 


L Estimate of Size of Clerical Field 


New York City is the financial and commercial center of the 

try as well as the shipping and receiving point for articles 
aan from every port in the world. A large Proportion of the 
ee used in the nation is manufactured in New York City. 
a if the factories are elsewhere, administrative - offices are. 
located in New York City. For this reason more than 16% of the 
total of 2,839,636 persons employed in the city are in 
mercial field. ) 

According to the United States Census of 1940 (the most re- 
cent available), there is a total of 472,250 commercial workers in 
this city. The largest number of women employed is in the “sten- 
ype-secretary” category, 144,697; the largest number of men em- 
ployed is 114,168 in the “other (miscellaneous) clerical” category. 
The above figures include not only those engaged in private 
industry but also those engaged in the various municipal, state, 
York City governmental agencies having their offices in New 

The necessity for keeping detailed records of ‘the multiplicity 
of deduct a 

tons and the cotrespondence and communications atten- 
reupon h 


ave resulte i eri- 
al force than n d today in the need for a greater cl 


the com- 


I. The Clerical-Force Turnover 


m Urnover is about 10%. The National Cash Regis- 

Pany, which through its varied contacts is familiar with 
there is a wstrative offices in New York City, has found that 
Metropolis, “ty steady demand for clerical help. For instance, the 
di atge a Life Insurance Co., as a result of resignation or 
3.000 clero tO fill 1,300 positions yearly out of a total of 

lt iş T employees, 
“atily because. er with interpretive ability who is sought, pri- 
Poses of =“ the government requires special reports for pur- 
"Savings “© tax, Social security, old age pensions, employee 
* Union dues, luxur 


eg te normal t 


y taxes, sales taxes, and others 
2) 
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still to come. . l 
In-service training is now being given by industry to cut q 

on labor turnover. However, industry prefers personnel Eee 
broad, academic background including high-school diplomats a 
two years of higher training. It is interesting to note from E 

survey that, of the workers employed in hotels, radio network 

and engineering concerns, a majority have an education beyond 
the high-school level. 


Il. The Factor of Replacement 


There will always be the problem of replacement, how 
hence it seems advisable at this point to get an idea of the n 
of young people preparing themselves for clerical positions and 
the number of graduates who will become available in the clerical 
area. Figures for the following table were gathered from the 
New York City Board of Education’s organization reports on the 
high schools: 

Type of 

H. School Course No. of Students Enrolled No. of Graduates 
Academic Commercial 131,825 (as of 10/ 1/49) 14,899 (as of 1/50) 
Vocational Commercial 3,592 (as of 9/30/49) 483 (as of 6/49) 
As compared with those from the academic high schools, the 
483 commercial graduates for the June, 1949, term from the voca- 
tional high schools seem almost insignificant. Yet it is interesting 
to note that in a study supervised by Miss Cornelia Beall, Super- 
visor in Charge of Guidance, Vocational High Schools, it was 
ascertained by questionnaires to vocational-high-school a 
of January and June, 1948, that the /argest percentage of = 
employed who had jobs for which they were trained were = 
who had taken the commercial courses. 91.9% of those employ 
(of the commercial-course vocational-high-school graduates) i 
in commercial positions! 0 
is of 194 
Getting back to replacement, we estimate (on the pasis a i 
figures only, however) that about 472,250 persons are * annually: 
mercial field, 10% of whom are in need of replacement 5 from 

We find we have a total of 14,899 commercial graduate the 
academic high schools plus 483 commercial graduates fro : 
vocational high schools or a sum total of 15,382 in 4 a about 
Roughly multiplying by two for an annual figure, we obt3 tes, P" 
31,000. Of course, there are also business-college gradua 
22 


ever; 
umber 


yp CLERICAL PIED 
T e no figures on these. „E 

č a if there were 47,225 openings in 1940, surely there must 

„ny more openings today and our graduates and even non- 

ace theoretically, should be able to be absorbed in the 
f , 
decal ela fy in the ointment, ‘True, these i 

Yet there is a fly in the ointment. rue, there is a steady de- 
aod for clerical help, as stated previously. However, what 
dusty wants is quality and not quantity in replacement, for it 
" the skillful specialist type of worker who is sought in the cleri- 
cal field, not the unskilled general office worker. 


IV. Types of Positions in the Field 


The best feature of the clerical field is that it is not confined 
to any one trade or industry—it actually cuts across all industries. 
The vatious categories of clerical workers may be divided into 
the following: 


A. Machine operators: Described as doing “repetitive parts of 
office work; recording classifications, mea- 
surements, and preservation of all sorts of 
data and records." They operate four 
kinds of machines: (1) dictating, (2) 
duplicating, (3) calculating, and (4) 
miscellaneous, such as envelope feeders 
and stamp and date affixers. In the large 
offices only one machine is used by an 
Operator; in the smaller offices several 


B. Book bathers: machines are used. 


C $ Manual and machine. 
- Stenographers and 
secretaries: Legal, technical, medical, export-import, 
D. Pares miscellaneous. 
E. rib ists: Direct-mail houses particularly. 
ng Clerks. Generally regarded as menial work, but 
offering opportunity for advancement to 
l supervisors or to filing organizers for the 
F, Reception; government or private firms. 
j Onists: Often require further skills of filing, typ- 
-M ing, or switchboard operating. 
“engers: For inter-office communications as well as 
outdoor errands. 
The aain Qualities Sought in Office Workers 
i 


ties sought might be divided into two categories; 
23 
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namely, those directly connected with the clerical work itsel] 


. f 
as skills, speed, and accuracy and those directly connected ah 
personality. 





A. CLERICAL WORK ig eae! | 

kills: Special skills are required, for the general ; 

(1) Skills vetting to be less and less in demand. Typing S 
ography, bookkeeping, and Switchboard openi : 

are all desired. Large firms have machine 8 


Operators, . 
(2) Accuracy: Most important; stenographers and ipis Ors, 


Sts 
have a good knowledge of English and of s ling 
grammar, and vocabulary. Bookkeepers shold hive 
a good background of commercia] arithmetic, 


(3) Speed: Also important; 40 wpm for typists and 80 wpm 


for stenographers is average speed. For the better ` 


positions, more speed is required. 
B. PERSONALITY FACTORS 


The personality factors cannot be stressed too much. More is expected 
of the secretary than of the To who works behind the scenes 
Certain specific traits are expected of the secretary and certainly should 
be the goal of other clerical workers. These traits were Stated in “An 
Appraisal and Abstract of Available Literature on the pain of the 
Stenographic Worker” published by National Occupational Index Inc. 
N.Y.U. Set forth in the order of their im ttance, they are: 

1. Intelligence, accuracy, personality, judgment, efficiency, executive 

ability, adaptability, loyalty. ; 
. Tact, initiative, discretion, courtesy, poise. 
- Alertness, independence, responsibility, concentration. 
. Cooperativeness, systematic approval, nae 
mbition, resourcefulness, organizing abili , memory. 
- esin enthusiasm, aea, phe ha quickness, thought 
ess. 


AM Rw 


7. Humor, unselfishness, versatility. dded 

Quite a big order one might say. Yet, still another should be 4 = 
to the above—neatness, And, of course, high school graduation an 
years beyond that are preferred in the way of education. 


VL Ease of Entrance and Salaries work- 
ENTERING THE FIELD. There is a steady demand for WO 
ers in the clerical field. Those interested have various ave 
apea to them for entering, such as: depart: 


i Applying directly to companies having personnel 
ments, 
2. 


Newspaper advertisements. 


cial 
3. N. Y. State Employment Agency, as well as =a 
employment agencies, 














pa CLERICAL DERT ae a 

§ personal contacts. th 

the moment of writing, the New York State Employment 

t has two to three times more jobs for full-charge book- 

Agency than can be-filled. The largest opportunities for entrance 

keepers e manufacturing industries, inasmuch as New York City 

i manufacturing center. —— ee 

isa large majority of the firms are not unionized. Two of the 
7 prominent commercial unions are the American Federation 

kke rs, Stenographers, and Accountants and the United 


Office and Professional Workers Union. The former is affiliated 


recently when it was thrown out for being communistic. 

It is also easy for the average girl to get into civil service be- 
cause of the frequency with which the state and city have been 
running stenography and typing examinations. 

There are not too many openings, relatively speaking, for men. 
Actually, male openings for clerks are only 12% of those for 


with the AFL while the latter was affiliated with the CIO until 


women. It is advisable for an office boy to learn typing, for he 


has a greater chance for training on the job. There is not much 
demand for male stenographers. 


SALARIES. As for initial salaries, the following is approxi- 
mately the situation today: 


Position 


Si Weekly Salary to Be Expected 
enographers - Usually $30-$35; sometimes $40 
Cloke salen few at $35 
25: Eh ere : 
Messengers pe (a special skill is required at $35) 
achine Operators $35-$45 
ookkeepers $35-$45 
A gi f 
teed ie advance from stenographer to secretary. An experi- 
May branche Pher &ets $42.50: a Secretary $50 or over and she 
(man to other work. An experienced bookkeeper 


ual 
otio a) may go up to $66 a week and hi 


nal fe her. However, pro- 
Nuch diget portunities shou i 


al ia ld not be stressed, for there is not too 
ana Present between the sal f th rienced 

expe pres cen the salary of the expe 
rat $ a clerical worker, Despite the fact that college 
tm ety i = ri desired in technical office positions, usually 
Mercia] backprotat® to attract enough college graduates with 


25 
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VIL Conclusion ] 


Though, theoretically, all who are being trained for commen 
positions are not in excess of the needs of industry, it tea X 
emphasized that it is not quantity that is desired but gu ality, ‘The 
high schools offering commercial courses today do not M: 

rovide sufficient time to master the techniques and skills nee 
sary to meet business requirements. They have neither the proper 
curriculum nor sufficient selectivity in their choice of pupils for 
admission. ) 


SPECIALISTS NEEDED. The easing of course requirements, 
emerging as a result of the influx of the “slow learner,” has led 
to the greater holding power of the academic high schools. How. 
ever, the “slow learner” is not the answer to what an average 
employer desires in the way of a clerical assistant. We are train- 
ing far too many general clerical workers and too few specialists. 
We need more classes for technical office workers, such as legal 
and medical secretaries. The Brooklyn High School for Home: 


making gives a course for the latter but for Gregg stenographers 
only. We need to train for more full-charge 
merely assistant bookkeepers; for 


rather than bookkeeping as the average office knows it. Few ° 


our graduates will become auditors, and the method a >i 
that stresses bookkeeping theory rather than its actual applic out 
to small businesses may be one of the reasons that So ey full: 
commercial students are afraid even to attempt tO ODE alized 
charge bookkeeping positions. When a student has a speci" 


. ‘o assure 
skill to offer, or better still more than one, that student is 4 


ing 
of a good position. Jobs for general clerical workers are 8f 


rarer and rarer. 


to stre” 
PRACTICAL PREPARATION. We must not forget un 


- r 0 
brush-up courses in stenography during the senior yeas o giret 
| this is done the student is not prepared to en 


ter busines? peti 
upon graduation. Basic English and simple business # | «choo! 


a 
must also be emphasized during the student's commer’ 


i e 
ing. According to employers, too many office workers 2 
26 










bookkeepers, not 
it is the manual bookkeeper who 
is most in demand and commands the top salary. Actually, nja 
mainly accounting which is taught in the high schools today 


CLERICAL FIELD , 

basic and important skills. 

evel atively simple matter of filling out an application 
hen seems to be another major stumbling block for 

ng people: Getting all the information required is often 
any elt than the proverbial tooth pulling. Hence, this is an 
ae p roject that should be undertaken in our commercial 
i 





wen never forget how green I felt as a beginner in the cleri- 


J feld. 1 was afraid of doing inefficiently such everyday prac- 
om things as sealing envelopes, affixing stamps to quantities of 
eqvelopes, or even using carbon paper properly. To counteract 
the possibility of similar situations, the cooperative organization 
with its alternate weeks of work and study might be profitable. I 
believe Central Commercial High School has such a plan. If the 
cooperative type of school is found to be impractical in some 
instances, it might be a good idea for the student to gain office 
experience for at least one half day per week during his eighth 
term. 

At any rate, the adoption by commercial high schools of only 


some of the above recommendations is bound to earn the grati- 
tude of employers. 


OPPORTUNITY. In summation, it might be said that “there 


S always toom at the top” in the commercial field for the girl or 
¥~particular] 


o y the girl—of positive personality who has a good 
Dubie m - language and has eel perfectly the steno- 
ty conditio ookkeeping skills. Such a girl—barring extraordi- 
ime, for a aN never be unemployed for any length of 
vices, eg E Nt would be only too happy to bargain for her 
Such ag pecially if she has mastered some technical background, 


aw, medici i - . 
"e-presi da, edicine, or engineering. She may not rise to be the 
Miia ident of y 


no a Securit the firm, but she can be assured of an interesting 
B; Pleasan i y 


» fespect of the community and, generally speak- 
urroundings, 7 ii r% 


OC 
an who PRACTICAL VALUES OF EDUCATION 
"he has a mie gone to school may steal from a freight car; 
ersity education, he may steal the whole railroad. 
—Theodore Roosevelt 


ue 
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Who Shall Teach the 
‘Tools of the Trade”? 


WILLIAM KOLBER 
New York School of Printing 
no quarrel with Mr. Seelig Lester, Rather, | 
Pee him a his article “Tools of the Trade usk ¢p 
October, 1951, issue of HIGH POINTS. I’m 
tional people share my approval of his short treatise, 
However, when Mr. Lester spoke of teaching “related wot 

the question “Who should teach it?” automatically Popped up i 
my mind! I now find myself writing about an area not discusse 
by Mr. Lester but which I think is closely related. I also believe 
I can properly assume that Mr. Lester’s answer to my refe 
question differs from mine. 


e as prin 
Sure that oth 


SOUND PHILOSOPHY. I agree with Lester’s observation thy 
“related technology ... takes on the dual objective of answering 
... ‘why to the ‘how’ of the shop, and of helping in the develop 
ment of the ability to think effectively... .” As a trade teache, 


I heartily approve the paragraph in which he states: “In the voce 
tional high school . . 


. ; ; bt 
development of vocational competence,” and “If learning is to 
effective and retained, i 


nstruction must be meaningful and ge 

the student” As a vocational-high-school teacher, I pi a 

with his statements that “many of our pupils fall into $ A af 

ory of student commonly classified as the ‘slow i. a 
that they “tend to see each subject in school as a separa 

distinct an blem intl 
agree with his advice that we shouldn’t ‘break the pro 


s E , Fé ganin ! 
artificial segments” if we want the work to become “m 
more realistic, mo 


è ce 
easily absorbed and, what is- more important, more 
retained,” 

Summing up, 
Mr. Lester—so f 


i and m 
re concrete, more readily taught, rain) 


ar. 


“WHO” SHALL 
that we begin to 


. ie pos 
TEACH THE “WHY”? It is at Pi ge 
article. Shall we 


‘ s iga : r. i 
disagree with the implication 1 g 


¢ 

ith 30 at 
sign a math or science teacher WY" pl A 

eral industrial ex b 


€rience to q Specific relatea cias, 
28 


ich i iest, quickest, and ch 
Com} ground? Which is the easiest, q e 


) " i iring the academi 
oce j elated teaching, or requiring the academic m 


- our principal concern must be with th : 


. 19 ally, ! 
ıd unrelated to all other school subjects. And find") i 





e 
oft i lcesp: “would b 


iy 
I think all vocational educators will 48 F 


Art cal noman “ia shopwork be 
feae) Oes n 


TECHNOLOGY THACHER 
[ED the specific shop teacher? Who is better qualified, 
¢ the job me concrete, first-hand experiences and knowledge— 
b ems of ae 0 may be weak in the teaching skills involved in 
0 T or the academic man who lacks the specific trade 
W , 


apest solution 
sary skills for 
an to spend a 
being realistic 
O—or can—spend 
perience, when he 
S OF science exami- 
» immediately? 


the 
elated 
roblem—training the shop man in the neces 
the 


in each of many trades? Further, are we 
gia that the academic man is willing t 
a getting his “related” industrial ex 
oe can pass an “academic” mathematic 
mation and start teaching, and earning mone 


ASHOP TEACHER'S VIEWPOINT. Mr. Lester warns us that 
a instructional program must be concerned with the “dichotomy 

of the “how” and “why,” in order to accomplish its objectives, | 
blieve everyone in vocational education will agree with this— 
“amater of fact, has agreed with this for many years. How- 
tet, while vocational people will agree with Mr. Lester on the 
thotomy that should exist in “what” is being taught, they may 
$ ae agree that a dichotomy should exist in “who” shall 
lester Speaks of "the most eff 


betentation of the 


ective method of organization and 
Cates that "the 


[related] material” He then properly indi- 
modern vocational high school was established to 
° cr sine for a replacement of the — method of train- 
futher : fh, the indentured apprentices ip system .. ”, and 
teteg 0S that if the vocational high school “were to he dis- 
ib System» < TOund to contain the elements of the appren- 
ne elements I agree Owever, if the dissection truly showed 
‘desma Sere, 4PPrenticeship System, it should show the 
ng both the “how” and “why”! 
y notes.that the Vocational Education 


taught along with related 
owever, what isn’t mentioned is that the 
at they be taught by different types of 


t 
Cr 
Act of 191 ester Correct] 
er OF "quire th 
Bain, 


? t, 
Lester understandably wants the te 


aching to be 
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[March 1 || y 4fBD-TECHNOLOGY TEACHER 
“more realistic, more meaningful.” So do Selvidge and Aj RE 


; kines, | ak them up into subject units involving different teachers, 
two well-known authors in vocational education, How mi Und, han a subjects, different rooms. Now if my reasoning is con- 
they agree with Mr. Lester on the goals to be attained, no je ate hen the sho teachers in the vocational high schools can 
they differ on the methods for attaining those goals, pp, dath sisten oll be credited with being the first to experiment with core 
reason,” they say, “why the shop teachers cannot be trained 4 Jums, since originally they taught all the commonly related 
these methods {of teaching related work} as well ase Es hopwork, art science, and mathematics! If te 
methods of developing skills, and thus unify the instruction the} ox pnr mins is an attempt to improve secon dey education, 
ana get better results than when different teachers are used” p “7 if it is planned for slow learners, and if its 


philosophy in- 
Finally, Lester speaks of basing the instructional Program o | olves using the same teacher for “common learnings,” then the 
e canente of the “slow inane,” Ha 5 certainly on he sp teacher is in an ideal position when considering program- 
right track. He correctly observes that the 


Slow learner “tends ty 
tity, distinct and unre. 

For this very reason, it appears | 
€ one to teach the related work 


see each subject in school as a separate en 


ming under a core curriculum! 
lated to all other school subjects.” 


SUMMING UP. This article does not reflect on any “related” 
teachers or supervisors. They are scholars who 


passed their 
“exams,” were properly certificated, work hard, a 


nd get good 
results. It's just that I have always wondered why the related 
science, math, and drawing were ever taken away from the shop 


teachers. They seemed a “natural” for us. Mr. Seelig Lester's 
excellent article roused an old curiosity of mine. 


“The important factor in successful teaching of related technici 
knowledge is that the student feel the need... and is given m 
opportunity... to acquire it rapidly and in the most direct fash | 
ton.” And assuming Mr. Lester will agree that individual instruc 
tion is another Prerequisite for the “slow learner,” it would 
appear that the shop teacher, more than anyone else, can supply 
this type of instruction because of the nature of the shop set-up. 


SAME PHILOSOPHY AS “CORE CURRICULUM.” rer: 
ing to a recent New York City Board of Education bulletin he TENTION, PLEASE, TO THE NOT-SO-SLOW LEARNER 
Present experimentation with core curriculums is an aed XG oy sts will live and thrive without training, but it does not the 
improve secondary education, It is an outgrowth of the © at e Steward the watering pot and pruning knife. 
progtam—which was planned for slow learners. The p r leat eee 
perimentation, then, is stil] an attempt to help the slow i 

One of the current major concepts of core curriculums wie? 
the experiences provided by the teacher shall cut across “ae 
lines. In other Words, the trend is to have one teacher 7 rath“! 
the “related experiences” during a core (longer) perto™ 
ae 


‘Selvidge and F 


A LITTLE AT 


CNOA N 


THE PARAGON 
8 nothing to say, abstains from giv- 


inti Ble , 
, J Teaching inp Sed is th s 
P. 188, 1930 ‘yklund, Principles of Trade and Industrial T IN in € Man who, havin 


š 110, Le | 
*Mays, Principles and Practices of Vocational Bansaliees b p 
-Suggestions to Teachers of Experimental Core Classes, \¥ 
etin #2, 1950-51, 
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Words evidence of the fact. 


—George Eliot 
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Longhand vs. Symbol Systems 
No Contest Yet 


THOMAS H. READYOFF 
SAMUEL P. G. ALTMAN 


Julia Richman High School 


The myth that conclusions may be drawn from inadequate data 
and erroneous assumptions seems to be growing steadily, 

of losing ground as research marches on. Mr. Meyer Zinman’. 

article “Experiment With Rapid Writing,” Hicu POINTs, 

ber, 1951, is the latest of the high-pressured assertions th 

ing a longhand system of rapid writing from dictation is simple. 

The inadequacy of the “experiment” should not 80 unchallenged, 

In his article Mr. Zinman comes to the following conclusions: 

“1. A longhand system can be tau ght successfull Y to stu- 

dents who cannot learn a shorthand System. . 

"2. In one term these failing students atiain as high a rate 

of speed as second-term shorthand students, with much 

better results in weekl y tests, 


"3. These students can remain in the shorthand department, 
instead of being 


transferred to other subjects in which 
they may not be interested, 
i Learning a system which is accom panied by success is 

conducive to developing student morale and to the 


avoidance of failure com plex with its frequent antt- 
social concomitants.” 


_ Attention is drawn to page 632 of The Methodology of Educa 
tonal Research, by G 


ood, Barr, and Scates which states: j 
“cational generalizations should be conceivable an 


the 
agreement with fact. As the research worker comes 40 
conclusion of hi 


1s investigation, he should review en me 
the evidence for and against each hypothesis. clea aled 
place, each &eneralization must agree with the facts reve 

Y the investigation.” 


itically 
€ conclusio : to be critic 
analyzed, ns as drawn by Mr. Zinman ought 


et 


a , ‘ ‘ l ils of 
Since Conclusion 1 is based upon his experiment, the deta! 
the experi 


~<a need examination. Mr. Zinman says: basis 
0 put the experiment on as nearl ya scientific 
a possible, I determined. | 


: s as the 
° give tests organized on the same basis 45 
32 








| ponnn VS. 


instead 


at learn. f 


to increase the penalty for 


å simple letter of 80 words? If 


| students tequired to take the 





YMBOL SYSTEMS 


‘nations. The Regents examinations ate 
Regents p sisting of four letters totaling 480 
pased On s a deduction of 2% for major errors (in- 
words, wi dling) an d y% for minor errors. My tests 
cluding a f three letters totaling 240 words. As this 
consiste hi If the Regents total, I made a double deduc. 
= oa is, 4% for major errors (including Spelling) 
on mor errors. 

= fe] a neni the same rate of Speed used in Sten- 
ography 2, the class of promoted students.” 


later, under WEEKLY TEST, “As those students are beginners, 
I wn them to transcribe their notes after dictation of each 
hen? Each letter contained 80 simple words in context. 


Question 1: Does doubling the penalty compensate for halving. 
the number of words? If this reasoning were carried forward, 
iit not conceivable to divide the original 480 words by 40 and 

ty times? If the scoring were performed 


in the interest of fairness, what criteria were used to establish 
that scoring arrangement? 


Question 2: What part does memory play in the transcription of 


the “Longhand System” were 

dequate, would it be necessary to begin transcription while the 

notes are “hot” ? During a Regents examination, are not the 

complete dictation of 480 words, 

em for a brief period, and then in some cases move to an- 

M for transcription, thus allowing the notes to assume a 
coldness” > 


* * X 


€ . 
aia Mr. Zinman’s article: 
e wn ĉr that readers may judge for themselves as to 
nman hi °] the matter, I present it herewith” (Mr. 
Suton 3; Tp poduced the three letters.) 
: 1 for, us Words (it, is, the, to, of, a, and, we, that, from, 
2 


. t ate 
dette OW valia 2 2cCount for 102 of the total of 250 words 
etic, Valid is the test ? 


Wri : 
of; those oeud Students, writing pure longhand, be able to 
: Vlabic ite Prescribed 36 words a minute? Letters 


were dictated to both office-practice and ` 
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. : á , 1955 
shorthand students at Julia Richman High School at 40 wa 


The pupils were asked to write the dictation in longhan d te 
no abbreviations, and almost all of them wrote every “ie 
dictated. 

a * * 


In connection with Conclusion 2 (“In one term th 
students attain as high a rate of speed as second-term 
students, with much better results in weekly tests”) the 
questions are rhetorical: 


Question 5: Why did the students fail to achieve the minimum 
passing mark in shorthand ? Was it because their study habits 
were poor and the teacher did nothing about this condition? Or 
because of overwhelming home problems at that time? Or be 
cause of a preconceived mental set based upon rumor instead of 
fact—(“Shorthand is difficult”)? Or because of poor pupil- 
teacher relationships that were allowed to go uncorrected? Or 
because of a poor English background that obviated success in 
transcription? (And if this poor English background is the rea 
son for failure in stenography, does the longhand system improve 
or make worse the students’ ability to spell, punctuate, etc. ?) Or 
because the methods of teaching the symbol system were ii 
and not based upon adaptation of skill principles? Why di 
students “select” shorthand in the first place? Obviously, ao 
of the above problems are sufficient to cause failure in any su 
or undertaking. : 1 short 
Question 6: Is it not true that the first two terms of ca ip 
hand are designed for the purpose of learning the pane i 
of developing an automatic response on about one thou . 
common words, with development of*the real powe! < it fai 
scription on the typewriter coming in terms 3 and ther that” 
to judge one thing that is already completed with ano 

in the first stages of completion ? hand syste 
Question 7: How well do these students of the long ell? D% 
handle the transcript of material more difficult to ti perat 
much as students of the rapid writing rera al ed in akio? 
misspell and distort for the purpose of attaining SP Jer study 
dictation, is it not necessary to conduct an indepen 

determine the effect on their spelling ability ? 


ese failin 
s horthang 
followin g 


% % * 
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D VS. SYMBOL SYSTEMS 


LONGHAN See 
connection with Conclusion 3( “These students can remain 
; he shorthand department, instead of being transferred to other 
m le rts in which they may not be interested”) the following 
n estions are pertinent: | 
Question 8: Is it not true that the appellation of the department 
to which Mr. Zinman makes reference is the “Secretarial Studies 
Department” ? Does not the “Secretarial Studies Department” 
include courses related to office tasks? Aren't “failures” in short- . 
hand usually programmed to take office practice and office prac- 
tice typewriting in the Secretarial Studies Department”? Are 
not these subjects designed for preparing the student to attain 
the initial job in a business office? Are the students who take 
office practice and office practice typewriting made aware of the 
fact that they are learning skills that are required of stenogra- 
phers, aside from the ability to take dictation? Would it not be 


more to the student’s advantage to become a high-grade clerk 
rather than a poor stenographer? 


* k * 


So much for the conclusions that Mr. Zinman draws. However, 
there is need for pertinent queries in relation to the various sub- 
headings of his article. 


; Consider the statement “Those who teach clerical practice will 
now what a boon this is, as one of their problems is to find 


material that will į ; 
lal ill interest these students, who are dificult to 


uestion 9; i - 
l eshon 9: Does effective supervision help in the development 
tich courses of stud 


? If “clerical practice” were not ap- 

Proac : Tey =P À P 

ence TN anha timid or hopeless attitude by teachers inexperi- 

eaching such a course, would not rich courses of study 
‘Ormulated 


availab] and effectuated? Is there a paucity of material 
e for that course? 
HE Stion ] i 


tion of te Is the term * 


who are difficult to handle” an indica- 
wes Cause of initial 


Eta failure in the shorthand system? 

of the tte As for the statement “The most important phase 

Mr. Zi i ‘ment is the interest shown by the pupils’—how does 

Question measure this interest? What criteria does he employ? 

hii immense With regard to “As @ result, these students have 
vocabulary that they can write instantaneously with 


35 
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p> HIGH POINTS {Mares is 
practically little thought”—if there is such instantaneity of 5 
sponse, why was the test given at only 36 words a mi bf 


Question 13: Since the vocabulary of the test was so limite F 


(note Question 3), what is the basis for assuming the studens 


have an immense vocabulary? Most teachers believe th 


ra © Opposite 
to De e. 


Question 14: Is there a difference in the students’ reading, listen. 


ing, and writing vocabularies? | 

Question 15: Regarding the incentive of “Lers see who is the 
class champion’ —is it not the aim of modern education to de. 
velop in each pupil skills according to his Capacity to learn) 
What then is the purpose of such competition? 


Question 16: As for “Furthermore, reading back actually deve]. 


ops speed in writing’—is this statement based upon research or 
is it empirical ? : 


NEED FOR ADEQUATE PROOFS. Protagonists of one means 


of writing rapidly, as opposed to another, ought not to use the ` 


results of incomplete research as conclusive proof of their 
hypotheses. 

If it is the limited objective of this group of protagonists to 
make inroads into the high-school curriculum, arguments for such 
inclusion must be significant. Arguments become insignificant 
when they are based upon incomplete research. 

To replace or supplement any system of symbol shorthand with 
a longhand system of rapid writing for the purpose of training 


office stenographers on any level of competency would be a grave 


disservice to the school system and to all students if such decision 
were based on anything less than thorough, extensive reseat 
and definite proof of adequacy. 


CND 
CHOICE war; no 
Nations have recently been led to borrow billions for nation is 


nation has ever borrowed largely for education. Probably ne ake out 
rich enough to pay for both war and civilization. We mus 


paa : 
choice; we cannot have both. Abraham Flexn¢ 
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Longhand vs. Symbol Systems— 
A Reply 


ZINMAN 
a Roosevelt High School 


j take pleasure in replying to my colleagues, Messrs. Readyoff 
d Altman, as it will enable me to clear up matters that are 
sell them as well as many others. I also thank the editors 
P giving me this opportunity to present the other side of the 
uestion. They ask me to be brief. Please refer to questions in 
eding article. 
pm j This is what is done in my school as well as in 
many others. Our weekly tests are based on tests and marking 
suggested by the Board of Regents at Albany. As we have only 
a 40-minute period, we simply give half the test and double the 


_ penalty. 


Question 2. Mr. Readyoff objects to our giving letters of 80 
words in length. Please remember that these are beginning stu- 
dents and certainly cannot be expected to write long letters that 
are required of students two years older and with two years’ addi- 
tional training. It is my belief that similar tests are given through- 
out the city. In addition, my tests are timed, but in a brochure 
issued by the Pitman Company, and written by some of our chair- 
men, it is suggested that the test be read and not timed. 

3 na 3, | selected this test from one given ten years ago 
ixi ner ad a different class of students. Anyone reading this 
oe oye that it is not an easy one. In regard to the use of 
page 287 e€ zt, 15, etc., which account for 102 out of 250, see on 

» Grade Letters, Part II, by Kirk and Mumford, Letter A, 
Words are sie test. Mr. Readyoff will find that 50% of the 
in his meh Te monosyllabic words similar to those mentioned 
shown +; pe 1. fact, it is true of nearly all written matter as 

Westin ri oun in scientific investigations. 

bot ` „Fers of 1.4 syllabic intensity were dictated to 


} Schoo) ep ractice and shorthand students at Julia Richman High 


Me dictay: words per minute. The pupils were asked to write 
Of them wr ” m longhand, usin & no abbreviations, and almost all 
{tgument oe “very word dictated.” I could not have had a better 
It ig ssib ' teaching a longhand system than this statement. If 
i 5 to write 40 words a minute, writing every word in 
conceivable that students can write from 60 to 80 
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HIGH POINTS [Mareb, 1959) 


words a minute (depending on practice, time spent in , 
with an Ewen system? Take the simple sentence—] boar) 
a book. 12 letters. I bt a bk. 6 letters. Just half the numbe; i 
letters. And this is true of the entire system. I wil] be—y letters 
ilb—3 letters. This could easily be demonstrated for any business 
letter. As a matter of fact, practically all of my students Were 
able to write 50 words a minute and at least half could write at 
the rate of 60 words a minute. I dictated at these rates ip the 
presence of Mr. Bertram Weiss and Mr. Mark Lifton, who were 
sent to study my system on a research project for the City of New 
York and who carefully checked the speed of my dictation. 


Question 5. It is true that some of these students failed because 
of poor English background and these have to be eliminated from 
the longhand classes also. But it is also true that many of them 
fail because of the difficulties inherent in learning a shorthand 
system per se. It is also true that success begets success and that, 
because of their success in learning a longhand system, pupils 
become interested in learning how to spell, punctuate, etc. In a 
test which I gave at the request of the Director of Commercial 
Education these longhand students increased 5.6% in one term 
in their ability to spell 100 of the most difficult words selected 
from a list of the first thousand most frequently occurring words. 
Every word was selected because it had a possibility of error. 
Mr. Readyoff asks, “Why did these students ‘select’ shorthand 
in the first place?” Because, at present, there is no test to deter- 
mine beforehand success or failure in shorthand. The Board of 
Education, through the offices of Dr. Wrightstone, is exper- 
menting with such a test, and we may have one in the future. 


Question 6. At present, the percent of failure in shorthand Ý 
very high. We are merely trying to find out whether it is na in 
for failing students to learn a longhand system. Not all of te 


. e 
can, because of English difficulties, but many can and, since thes 
students are keen| 


‘ = 

l y interested in becoming stenographets, ial 
doing them a great service in helping them do the work they jlure- 
and in preventing the harm that goes with frustration and ta 


; ma- 
Question 7. How do these students handle transcripts > hott 


terial more difficult to spell? How do ordinary students © me 
hand handle transcri 


4 ts of material more difficult to epe a the 
of the longhand students do amazingly good work. 
38 
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tudents, but through some quirk cannot learn shorthand. 
‘ohter § adent who could write from 90 to 100 words a minute 
i had one 7 dle of the third term, and her transcript was as nearly 
the r any human being could make it, but she was an ex- 
gccurate These brighter students who learn a longhand system 
et in the better offices. The low IQ’s will have to be 
Tae q with offices where the work is not so difficult. 


grade clerks instead of poor stenographers?” Yes, or better sales- 
ladies, milliners, or factory workers, etc. This requires skilful 
guidance, and is not a matter merely of asking a student, “Don’t 
you think you would be better off ... ?” It calls for persons who 
are trained in guidance, who know all the tests and devices, and 
who in addition are given time to administer them. One student 
might require several days of study. Parents must be consulted. 
Do we have the facilities? One grade adviser, who must handle 
several hundred students, has two periods a day for that purpose. 
Until the time when we have better facilities, we must be guided 
by the desires and interests of the students, which in any case are 
basic. These girls want to become stenographers, as evidenced by 
ve number of students who elect this subject term after 


io 9. “Could the clerical-practice course be improved so 
nee s would be more interested and be less of a problem?” Yes, 
: tn amen the publication of Personal and Clerical Efficiency 
pany, N. ae Felter, published by the Gregg Publishing Com- 


Course We now have something to work with, and our 
> are getting better every year. 
Question 10. 


‘ation of th "Is the term ‘who are difficult to handle’ an indi- 

ni rik cause of initial failure in the shorthand system?’ 
far behing Of the first six weeks, many students are already so 
stand w in shorthand that it is impossible for them to under- 
Students e going on. They become inattentive and problem 
culty ; his may be one of the basic causes of disciplinaty 

aid many subjects. Most of the students learn longhand- 
Pears bec without trouble, and the problem of discipline disap- 
leatnin pia they are learning something they want to learn and 
One thing within their mental capacities. 

on 


11. “How does Mr. Zinman measure this interest?” 


39 


Question 8. "Is it not better for these students to become high- 
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IGE POINTS { March, 1952) 
: i illing to | 
the fact that these students are attentive, willing to learn a 
aly learning, and getting satisfactory marks. Often Students a 
are failing in all subjects do excellent work in this longhand 
tem. 
sys Junia 12. “If they have such a large vocabulary which they 
can write quickly, why the test at 36 words a minute?” Because 


that is the speed that was required at the time to pass the second. 


term stenography test. These failing students were able to write 
at this speed at the end of the first term. They were thus able to 
get second-term credit and make up for the failure in the first 
term. | 

Question 13. "Since the vocabulary was so limited (note ques- 
tion 3), why assume that these students have a large vocabulary?” 
Once these students understand the abbreviating principles, they 
can write practically any word they know. After a few weeks, 
they can write words like merchandise (mdse), secretary (sec), 
building (bldg), manufacturing (mfg), which they could not 
write in shorthand before a year’s practice. 

Question 14. "Is there a difference in students reading, listen- 
ing, and writing vocabularies?” Yes. , 

Question 15. “Why ask, ‘Let’s see who is class champion?” 
Just for fun. 

Question 16. "Does reading back actually increase speed?” I 
base this assumption on the fact that, when I was a court stenog: 
tapher, I was often asked to transcribe my notes. I found that on 
the next day after transcription I always wrote with greater cast: 
In any case, every teacher knows how difficult it is for students 
to read their notes accurately. Why not give them as much prac 
tice as possible in reading notes, the better to enable them to a 
the peculiarities in writing that must take place when perso 
are writing rapidly? the 

In regard to handling the matter scientifically, I knew, ftom " i 
beginning, that my conclusions would be closely scrutinize fore 
that I would have to prove every statement I made. l there 
based all my tests on the Regents formula so that st yer class 

easy to compare the results of the students in the longhan 
with those of the shorthand classes. 














fre Teachers Neurotic? 


LAWRENCE KAYE 

did any teaching of my own, I had the impression that 
re, as a whole, somewhat on the neurotic side. That 
f ethaps, from my own experiences as a pupil. I doubt 
see ever forget the lady teacher who sewed her stockings in 
if J te the pupils read, or the chemistry teacher who wore a 
dsw i his face all day and seemed to hate everyone, or the 
a lady teacher in the fourth or fifth grade who was always 
hinting, or the husky lady teacher from next door who always 
came in to revive her. 


pefore Í 


teacher s we 


But when I began to teach and became rather intimately 


xquainted with teachers, I found that they were surprisingly 
“somal”; I say “surprisingly,” having in mind some of the young 
individuals with whom they had to contend. : 

Ithad come to the point where I was beginning to believe that 
taachers were pretty good old scouts, after all. They told jokes 
in the teachers’ room, fondly and affectionately referred to the 
young ones in their charge as “the little monsters,” and were 
x ie charming, easy-going, and relaxed. But reading in some 

e mental-hygiene literature has rudely awakened me. 


hr IS NORMAL? For it appears that what I had come to 
tal at iL nei normal behavior for a teacher may not be nor- 


stance, Tie y have, in fact, quite sinister implications. For 


8S and Katz ` ; è 
or the fo lowing dimasa that the teacher punishes his pupils 


OWn inahit: (1) To release tension caused by his 
the ¢ id (5 gande the situation. (2) To “get even” with 
"wn inadequacj adism. (4) Projection. (The teacher sees his 


es in the child.) (5) Ignorance: . 

l l iaa in saying that I wG these words disquieting, and 
Michael 4 question my own motives in punishing children. 
(fieding s, aa a Paide to any of the positive approaches 
iy Rd feacte empt to give him status and attention, etc.) ; 


With ee disturbin ignoring him and, when this didn’t prevent 


Why i foster m 
= 
nest W, Tiegs 


ng the class, by scorning him. An interview 
Other hadn't produced any results. I could see 
a violently disturbed and unhappy personality. 
and Barney Katz, Mental H ygiene in Education, p. 208. 
| 4) 
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i in private interviews, I seemed able to reach a frie 

me him. But there was seldom any carry-over 
the classroom situation. It became necessary to scorn him Over 
and over again if the rest of the class were not to be completely 
distracted. After all, there were other personalities and person. 
ality problems in the class, too: | 

But Tiegs and Katz made me wonder. Was I merely releasin 
tension caused by my inability to handle the problem? Wag I 
“getting even” with Michael? Perhaps. . But what could be done? 
Two of the suggestions put forth by Tiegs and Katz I had tried 
to put into effect. First, I tried to avoid demands which led to 
Michael’s offensive behavior. Also, I ignored his disobedience, 
where possible. In other words, if he left his seat without per- 
mission, I pretended not to notice, in order not to create a greater 

roblem. This, however, was not always the best answer. It is 
difficult for children to realize that fair treatment does not always 
mean the same as equal treatment. If Michael was a bad boy and 
left his seat, why couldn’t John, who was a good boy, leave his 
seat? And if they could leave their seats (which sounds reason- 
able enough), why couldn’t they do certain. other things without 
asking permission first? 3 

During a “human relations” hour Michael’s behavior was i 
cussed quite sensibly by the class. Michael seemed to ph 
attention. But, again, there was no lasting effect. Michael cou . 
have all the attention all the time. An attempt to give him T f 
responsibilities failed, too. He wasn’t interested. What wot si 
one day with Michael did not work the next day. There jina 
clear-cut solution. If such a confused and unhappy pe oi 
- disturbed his teachers, was it because the teachers were etl 
ally immature and so subject to disturbance? Or might 7 „viot 
normal person in the world be disturbed by such erratic De cóm 
in a class where thirty-five other people are not always being 
pletely conventional either? 


re achet! 
PERFECTION IS INHUMAN. Ethel Ginsberg says, posibili 


can dislike pupils. In our ‘objectivity,’ we ignore em t mig 
because in our lexicon ‘like’ and ‘dislike’ are omitt “ig possible,” 
healthier if we were more willing to admit that 1 #5 4 
dislike an individual and so be more likely to recogniz 
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e this 


| 
ELU 
pde oo a 
In the same Waj» 
pould have ni 


Å whom has something to offer and none of whom is without some 
f uus of his own. 








AcHERS NEUROTIC? 
TE m | like this statement because it recognizes that the 


the teacher can have human emotions (and 
) and still be an emotionally balanced person. 


. ainst ridding our schools of teachers who 

This is not = mr = teach. Frank J. O'Brien says, “Many 
ste emotion? S w neurotic—others are psychotic. Yet, they re- 
pachers} r system, an insidious, destructive influence on our chil- 
a oe was made in 1939. I hope it is less true 
us than it was then. Presumably, teachers are screened more 
welll than they once were. To the extent that the situation 
gill exists, it should be looked into. But I must confess that as I 
consider all the teachers working where I do—and these include 
oldtimers and newcomers, phlegmatics and bombastics, loud ones 
and soft ones, “progressives” and “reactionaries,” glamour girls 
and spinsters—I can think of none whom I would consider to be 
i destructive influence on young people. I don’t personally care 
for all of these individuals, and I don’t think it’s important that 
the pupils personally care for them all. I think it js important 
at the pupils learn to live with each of these teachers, each of 


NOW TH 


bch spe _ (RE PROBLEM TEACHERS. Dorothy M. 
ty to take gee teachers who are jealous of parents” 
teachers, dot eat place. Paul Witty speaks of “problem 
thet frusteat other writers seem to make quite a point of 
Valid at 4: ae Again, this is a generalization which may be 
ther look; Ut Only at times, I remember one young lady 
small boys and saying, “He's so 


T could je + One of the 
ust hy » À ‘ š 
Pose that’s vay im, and then looking guilty and adding, 


the 9 unhealthy of me. Teachers shouldn’t feel 
Xho s Ginsbe te 

h, American i e Psychiatric School Worker Looks at the 
Dye Jo rien a aj Orthop Sychiatry, 1939, p. 783. 

Can M. Banpo cating for Mental Health,” Ibid., pp. 273-286. 
“try 0m, 1 $ » Teachers 


34 Work With Parents,” Mental Health in 
Pay ve NEA, 19 “3 book, Dept. of Supervisors and Directors of 
Witty, “T 0, PP. 97-1 10. 


€ Role of Feeling and Emotion,” Ibid., pp. 27-44. 


an and doesn’t have to be inhuman to be perfect. . 
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about children.” But why not? This yo 

at ibe teacher whose emotions about the children $ é 
what less than intense. The ideal teacher can't exist in one ee 
if he is to remain a person. He can exist only in a Pe 
teachers. | P of 

I must admit that some of the more violent 
the articles on teacher behavior in the classroo 
me. Perhaps I have been fortunate because I have never seen an 
of these things either where I work or back in my own schoold, 
Teachers sneered and sewed their stockings in class (1), but : 
cannot recall any teacher locking a pupil in a Closet, forcing ; 
pupil to push chalk around the floor with his nose, or throwing 
things. These are some of the activities listed by Clifford R 
Adams as examples of refined cruelty, of unusual punishments, 
or of teacher instability.? . 


I was somewhat puzzled by some of the other items listed by 
Adams as destructive influences on children. He includes "abso. 
lute silence during air-raid drills,” and this, I am afraid, is a form 
of cruelty exercised at my school. The pupils have been told that 
there are times when individual expression must give way to com- 
plete conformance for the greater good, and they have all reacted 
magnificently so that our air-raid drills are silent, quick, and 
satisfying to an administration which has never impressed me 45 
being at all sadistic. This is one of those items which, as gêr 
eralizations, seem to me Open to debate. 


1955 
lady bal. 
Cre 


Practices listed i 
m rather Shocked 


LLL TAKE A LITTLE NEUROTICISM. What is our condi 
sion about all this? Well, there is no doubt that a problem : s0 
concerning the mental health of teachers. We pps jA z 
ar as to say that some people may go into teaching gr ina 
their own maladjustment. Perhaps they have a n ga lookinb 
others, others weaker than themselves. Perhaps they 4f° ir live’ 
for children to substitute for other things missing. 10 wil 
On the other hand, many people, even if they are pore ' an 
as happy and as well-adjusted as we might wish them o always 


° z 0 
something genuine and valuable to offer children. It 1$ 
— di astme" 
ity AG) 
p clifford R. Adams, “Classroom Practices and personal] 3, 

OF Children,” Understanding the Child, June, 1944, PP- 
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TIC? 

ERS NEURO 

nae ‘sh the one kind of teacher from the other. It is 
easy £0 a the teacher himself. And, of course, it is not 


not 64s the child or the supervisor or the parent. Therefore, we 
n ourselves with the mental health of teachers if we 

„st concer n ourselves with the mental health of children. 
are tO ai d like to make this one point. Let us not think that 
But | id for the perfect teacher and that every teacher must 
ie Tiri this mold. Let us not think that a good teacher never 


nes his voice or loses his temper or has a healthy dislike for a 
| ild Perhaps the time for real concern about our children will 


ome when every teacher has learned to become. completely dis- 
passionate, when he possesses no frailty because he possesses no 


| humanity, when he acts like a well-oiled machine producing other 


well-oiled machines. Personally, I'll take a little neuroticism 


» any day. 


IC NOCH», 


ON OLD AGE 
From the a 


e of six Ih s . ; i 
By the time he ft ad a mania for drawing the form of things. 


ty I had published an infini of designs; but all 
ston Produced before the age of seventy is oe worth a ae into 
tute of natu seventy-three I have learned a little about the real struc- 
uence ie . animals, plants, birds, fishes, and insects. In con- 
tinety J shali am eighty, I shall have made more progress; at 
Certainly haye penetrate the mystery of things; at a hundred I shall 
‘nd ten, eye ny 4 marvelous stage; and when I am a hundred 
‘ying I do, be it but a dot or a line, will be alive. 

—Written at the age of seventy-five by me, 

Once Hokusai, today Gwakio Rojin, the 

old man mad about drawing. (Quoted 

in Man for Himself, by Erich Fromm.) 


MOAN 


Dive es STORAGE 
td y “ities 
the seniors tafe of knowledge; the freshmen bring a little in 
© none away, and knowledge accumulates. 
' —À. Lawrence Lowell 
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A Social-Studies Teacher Looks 
at Psychoanalysis 


CARL B. ERDBERG 
Long Island City High School 


The economic determinists, the political determinists, the 
graphical determinists tell us that man’s relationship to man is 
not governed by his emotional maturity or lack of it, but by eco. 
nomics, politics, geography. "4 

It would follow, therefore, that in the mastery of these realms 
lies man’s salvation. When we add the astounding achievements 
of science in modern times, it would appear that we are on the 
threshold of the millenium. What do we see in fact? Not the 
portals of the millenium, but the serious possibility of an Armag- 
geddon which can lead to human extinction. 

What has gone wrong? It is not that politics, economics, 
science are false gods, illusory vehicles for social happiness and 
world peace. It is simply that man has not been able to master 
these agencies to realize his dream of a good life on earth. And 
the reason for his failure is becoming increasingly plain—he has 
not learned to master himself. 

We know now that unless man masters his greeds, his thirst 
for power, his passion for destruction, then his politics, his 
science, his economics will be in their social expression the 
instrument of these destructive drives, as much as they might be 
the means of attaining progress and peace. y 

The crying need of our time is for a science of man. W€ 
need to know how to produce mature human beings far more than 
we need to know how to produce more terrible yepp e 
destruction. As Bertrand Russell said recently in the N. Y. a 
Magazine, “We need a science to save us from science. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS FOR TEACHERS. Has Freud P ride 
us with a clue? Will the science which seeks to develop = 

integrated personalities help save us from atomic dest ud 
_ Many thinkers are beginning to see the possibilities © ecently 
fanism in this respect. For example, Max Lerner on emp l 
(N. Y., Post, Dec. 28, 1949): The psychological ng ee syF 
sizes what happens not so much in the economic and 5° ed as’ 


tem, but inside the mind of the individual. It has devel, jase! 
theory chiefly under the influence of Freudtanism an 
46 
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cal writers. «+ 
tical liberated ourselves from the exclusive emphasis 


inp is time is True, there are more mentally sick people where 


f '„conomic struggle is severe. But the crucial enactments take 
ihe e 


n the warped stage inside the shell of the human mind.” 
0 


to give serious consideration to Mr. Lerner’s state- 
hen are the implications of psychoanalysis for the 


place 


If we are 
ment, what t 
teacher? 


First, an attempt must be made by the teacher to come to an. 


understanding of some of the major premises involved in psycho- 
analysis. A beginning might be made with Freud’s own General 
Introduction to Psychoanalysis. 


Albert Einstein was once quoted as saying, “When I want to 
know about a man, I read what he himself has written, not what 
others have written about him.” This statement can apply to no 
one better than to Freud, since the misstatements concerning what 
he was supposed to have stood for, are legion. 


After reading a basic work of Freud—an experience which 
will give the reader a firm basis for further reading and compre- 
hension—the teacher may then turn to such works as Pearson 
a Common Neuroses of Children and Adults, Pear- 
sonal pease of Children, Franz Alexandet’s Psy- 

ese e- T and Lowery’s Psychiatry for Social Workers. 
ciples. hes as other standard works, will give not only prin- 
ution which pron applications of theory. (A very fine organi- 

k Club i excellent volumes in the field is the Basic 
interest to social-studies ne of its sponsored releases of special 


t i i å 
ences, edite A by Gens a ) Psychoanalysis and the Social 


Teachers ; 
tices oe interested in a study of analytic principles and prac- 
onsu 2-90 do well to take courses, attend lectures, and 
Professional journals. 
tion ome stud 
n 
to himsel e - He will begin to apply his new knowledge 
ie etd p be argued that self-analysis is impossible, 
p Xscions analyst ps work with a person to delve into the 
‘t, `, this is absol i i ible, how- 
A achieve utely true. It is not impossible, ho 


ad i 
impossible © of self-awareness, granted that self 
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POSITIVE VALUES. Once a teacher becomes more aware of 
his own pattern of behavior, he himself may become a more int 
grated personality. This may then have its wholesome effect ; 
the classroom, whatever the subject area being taught, Specifi. 
cally, for the social-studies teacher, a knowledge of analytic 
concepts may lead to self-questioning, and self-questionin ma 
lead to greater balance, in that we may come to see how the 
development of our behavior patterns in the past has led US to 
the adoption of some peculiar biases. 


L. S. Kubie in his Practical and Theoretical Aspects of Psycho- 
analysis has a brilliant chapter on “Psychoanalysis in Relation to 
Social, Political, and Economic Change.” In it he States, “Psy. 

choanalysis is not a philosophy of passive submission to the Status 
quo. lts therapeutic goal is not to enable people to put up with 
the imperfections of our social organization. 


“The analytic ideal of adjustment is rather to enable a man 


both to acknowledge his own suffering and to identify with that 


of others, without, however, becoming obsessively preoccupied 
with pain alone.” , 

It may be added that the “pain” might be the reactionary type 
as well as the extreme radical approach. Psychoanalysis teaches 
us to be skeptics of simple cures for human ills; it leads us to 
look at the whole picture, This pluralistic approach, if employed 
by the teacher, will begin to have its therapeutic effect on the 
pupils. They will begin to weigh the many sides of a problem 

& to conclusions, just as they observe the manner 1n 


before comin 
which their teacher presents his material. 


The social-studies teacher who is well grounded in the basi 
of psychoanalysis may also be more aware of the inherent thera- 
peutic values of his subject. For example, with a mental hygienic 
approach, a teacher would seek to encourage full discussion © 
controversial] issues, to draw out the more reticent students. Pe 
choanalytic theory also makes a case for the various facets of the 
©xpetience curriculum. Teachers trained in both the activity Pity 
ar = psychoanalytic theory would have a golden opp OUP 
th Sire to assume responsibilities, their actions in dramatization 

Cir interpersonal relationships. Trained teachers WO? 


3 s n 
better Judges. They would also be in a better position to pla 
48 


e students in active work—their creative abilities, 








Š . ities which might do their share toward 
ca a personalities. It goes without 
b curriculum planners should also be acquainted with 
gyi sa psychoanalytic theory. l 

“a r aware of psychoanalytic theory would also probably 
€ 


A teach be more apt to look at the total picture: “the 
Ai ; von takes in the relationship of the social- 
whole 


or any other teacher) to the guidance facilities 


: er ; . 
gudies teach ( ferral to such media as cumulative records, 


of the school. Re 
anecdotal reco 


edre. In addition, alert teachers would be quick to refer the 
aypical to the proper channels. Of course, it may be argued that 
ood teachers have been doing this all along without a knowl- 
tdge of psychoanalytic theory. This is true. Yet many more 
casstoom teachers would become specifically conscious of their 
tole in the guidance picture once they understood more fully 
the unconscious promptings which lead to overt manifestations 
of behavior, 

At this point there should be mentioned an excellent three- 
oe text for teachers entitled Human Relations in the Class- 
Meinte n: and O'Malley. A series of graded lessons is 
"Death i h, e teacher on such topics as “Feeling of Guilt, 
Us Physical] a aiin Tolerance,” “How Emotions Affect 
Disputes,” jud “nvy and Jealousy,” and “Emotions Aroused by 
e part in Bing from the testimonials of students who have 
eld of sub; CUSSONS based on the lessons, an exciting new 

Material į matter has come to the school world. Although 
lends itself i not specifically geared for the social studies, it 
Which _ a the core curriculum. Furthermore, for schools 
“Reife social follow the core curriculum, the lessons contain 
“the socials cadies content, which may be employed directly 

Also of q udies classroom, 
ining Whe interest to the social-studies teacher is the area 
oA sty y deals with racial and religious unity in our 
the uty insteg ane Causes of bigotry, of those who would have 

Nfetionin, pot, Unity, would lead properly to an analysis of 
As 7 feelings of the racist. 


er > ' te 
ner writes in the column quoted above, “ .. . It 
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tds, scores on standardized tests, grades, and re- 
ports on family background would become habitual teaching pro- _ 
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-starts with people who, for whatever reason, think of them, A 

as failures, and come to hate themselves for their len elves 
Í and frastratio n” —"Then comes what the Freudians call ¢ quasy 
sion? No mentally sick person can bear facing the fact opt 
inadequacies. He sets up defense mechanisms tO protect h; j a 
against this fact. One of them is to project what he hates iy hin! 
self on to others...” | : 

A psychological evaluation of the racist coul 
to a general study of the authoritarian personali 
the field of international relations. The part which the lack of 
emotional maturity of many leaders of nations has played in the 
breakdown of peaceful international affairs needs to þe exam. 
ined. (See Tensions Which Cause Wars by Cantril and others.) 
Who knows but that with discussions of this type, future com- 
munity leaders among our students may take away with them 
the significance of acting like adults when responsibilities are 
given them. 


A discussion of the basic inferiority feeling of the modern 
racists might also lead to greater self-awareness on the part of the 
student. It is possible that with self-awareness might come a 
shifting of potential feelings of aggression toward healthier 
channels. (An excellent volume on the relationship of po 
illness to racism is Ackerman and Jahoda’s Anti-Semitism an 
Emotional Disorder.) 


d Possibly Jead 
ty, Especially in 


NEGATIVE ASPECTS. . Now that some positive aspects eo 
problem have been cited, let us consider the negative ones. Th 
are many dangers in teachers’ becoming acquainted with rgon i 
of psychoanalysis. Labeling students unjustly, using 3 pm 
a superficial manner, attempting to analyze everyone 2 ic connie 
and on the spot, calling students names with a some of 
tations, attempting to give analytic therapy—these af little Pp” 
the follies and even disasters which may result from > mption. 
choanalytic knowledge and a lot of naivete and pres 


Of 

tirely? 

PRO vs. CON. Are we then to abandon the idea P iage 3 
should we weigh the pros and cons? “Do the 4 ask ours 


. ; ‘ t 
weigh the disadvantages ?” is the question we must th 


| igh the cons: 
It is the writer's feeling that the pros outweigh 
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LYSIS 
picHoant develops greater self-awareness, greater ability 
, teacher "ai greater tolerance, greater empathy, greater 
to question hah gross and obvious neuroses which need help, 
ability tO are of the relationship of human behavior to 
reater er e, and greater consciousness of the main drives of 
an E will generally be one who will contribute more 
e student he teaches. 


EDUCATION AND THE MARKETING ORIENTATION 


From grade school to graduate school, the aim of learning is to 
gather as much information as possible that is mainly useful for the 
purposes of the market. Students are supposed to learn so many 
things that they have hardly time and energy left to think. Not the 
interest in the subjects taught or in knowledge and insight as such, 
but the enhanced exchange value knowledge gives is the main incen- 
tive for wanting more and better education. We find today a tremen- 
a oom for knowledge and education, but at the same time a 
e P -= or ee aes attitude toward the allegedly impractical 

7 “tis thinking which is concerned “only” with the truth and 

48 no exchange value on the market. | 


—Erich Fromm 
CNI 
An Ameri ___ AS OTHERS SEE US 
Classes are het whiversity is an athletic institution in which a few 
eld for the feeble-minded. 


—Ascribed to a Chinese student 


Sl 
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Films of Special Interest 


(Recommended to teachers by the film chairman of the Schoo] 
and Theater Committee of the N.Y.C. Association of Teachers 
of English. For more information consult your STC represen. 
tative.) 


CRY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY (At the Bijou) 
“Compassionate,” we once wrote on the board, hopefully un- 


derlining the prefix. “Anyone know what it means?” 
We've always remembered one of the answers: “When you get 


- so COMPLETELY sore with something that you are COM. 
_ PLETELY sorry with somebody.” Though immediately attacked 


by other scholars, our favorite etymologist insisted that he meant 
“sorry WITH.” 


It's too bad that he’s no longer around (having flunked, we 


think, an English Regent), because we'd like to give him one of 


the discount coupons now available for the engagement of Cry, 
the Beloved Country at the Bijou Theater. He would understand 
what makes the Alan Paton film so superb. 

Anyone could have become very angry over the needless waste 
of human life in the hovels of Johannesburg. Anyone, with the 
help of Zoltan Korda, could have made a fine, angry, righteous 
motion picture about injustice in South Africa. Shot “on location, 
it would have had the truth of the faces and the land. But those 
who have read Mr. Paton’s beautiful novel do not need to be told 
that his spirit is a very rare one. So profoundly and tenderly has 
he entered into the suffering of all his people, enmeshed in evil 
and ignorance; so passionately does he offer hope and love to 
spare for both races, that Cry, the Beloved Country is one of the 
most perfect expressions of man’s torment and man’s search for 
understanding in our day. It is cause for rejoicing that Mr. he 
has adapted his own novel to the screen, that fine actors like 
Canada Lee and Sidney Poitier, among others, have interprete 
it so powerfully, and that intelligent distributors (Lopert Pilms) 
have made it possible for the “indigent cultured” to see it 
less than a dollar, e? 

For it is your kind of film; if you don’t see it, will an é 
That question has been raised by Gilbert Seldes in a recent 4 a 0 
in the Saturday Review, Magnificent movies like this, whic 
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piLMS -a their themes, which are sensitive rather than 
ot compromise ir treatment of race problems, which excite, 

. reviewers and move teacher-preview groups to tears— 
dels cerity instead of slickness, clarity and hope instead 
a k a or spectacle—have a distressing way of losing 
of melo 


large sums of money. 


rte story of the friendship of the Reverend Kumalo and the 


oar e great stories of our day, great enough 
pom m eden play, and now an exceptional film. 
= : on't see Cry, the Beloved Country at the Bijou (the seats 
= not reserved, this time, and the prices are popular)—well, 
don't come around us with the old story about how art and 
literature are extinct, or the decline and fall of practically every- 
thing... . 


RUTH M. GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High School 


CNOCAN 


WORK 
Thank God every morning when you get up that you have some- 
thing to do that day which must be done, whether you like it or not. 
Being forced to work, and forced to do your best, will breed in you 
temperance and self-control, diligence and strength of will, cheerful- 
ness and content, and a hundred virtues which the idle never know. 
—Charles Kingsley 


CNOCAN 


Training ~” EDUCATION | 
Ower is bs ai tything: the peach was once a bitter almond; cauli- 
othing but cabbage with a college education. 


—Mark Twain 


f 


CNOC N 


BLANKET 


, The 
ttellectual 85, Sette is presented with a sheepskin to cover his 


—Robert Maynard Hutchins 
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Education in the News 


; Tæ dus vivendi i ; 
ived in the sanctifying of a moau in educati 
| ap dangers of crystallization, the firm fixin of 
procedures, orthodoxy, and a non-deviational pattern Predicated 
on fixed, formal formula. It BUREN B.S PEE, nicely 
tibboned with dynamic aims. | | 

All this would be fine indeed, if the founding fathers of any 
new creed could accompany each package. Alas, however, the 

men and women who are the producers remain behind to check 
to watch, to experiment anew; to correct, refine, and adjust. Thi. 
is true science, even art. 

Away from the fount, without papa’s (Dewey’s if you will) 
admonishing finger, the word sometimes becomes the Word. 
The open road becomes a channel. Inspirational guideposts be- 
come mechanical doctrine; teachers become advocates of doc. 
trinaire pedagogy. 

The teacher, quaint fellow, has thus far played no active role 
in this account. He, robot-like, is expected to go through his 
paces with a minimum of inspiration and a maximum of effi- 
ciency in carrying out to the letter the message on the wampum. 
Often, with strenuous exertion he performs spectacular opera- 
tions; often, alas, the patient passeth on, as the euphemism goes. 

Is it not a fact that any method, including most enlightened 
ones, suffers sterility and academicism in the hands of those who 
take little or no account of time, place, people, digestion, A 
ment weather, or the particular needs of a given situation! 
it not a fact that a good method in the hands of an unenlightened 

ariel ai produce much less than results obtained from 4 
old” method? 
l : d, 
Teachers should not become inebriated with ri ee 
assuming it good for all time and with all peopte- the paint: 
might well ponder that it is not the brush that makes ane 
ing, but the mind and heart that wield it. Slot-machine € a free 
will Pill ra under totalitarian systems; ed a the 
society will always need the heart, the mind, the 
hand f 
l . ete a teache 
These comments were inspired by Mrs. B. Jo Kinnick, â ‘fornia 
hs d, Calitor” 
of English in Hamilton Junior High School, Oaklane, ™ article 
who wrote in the Clearing House for October, a ad” Io 
entitled Groping My Way Through the Group 
54 
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Cheers. Excerpts follow. 
witty» level-headed espouse a new method with the 
Teachers who esp sa cai’ 
ka f religious zealots and claim that it will 


* ion O 
bind vader nay, event world ills, amaze and some- 
cure 


how en method is a case in point. — 

| T I am using the group method in some of my Eng- 
ish classes some of the time and have been doing so 
during my fifteen years of teaching—most of that time 
without knowing or caring that it was the "group 
nethod. We planned projects such as poetry antholo- 
gies, or literature murals, or a play; discussed the prob- 
lems; divided into committees according to interests and 
talents; did preliminary research; then tackled the job. 
Afterward we discussed our work to see what we had 
accomplished and how we might change our procedure if 
we were to do it again, 


... The young teacher feels sincerely sorry for the old 
fogies who do stuffy, traditional things, make kids raise 
their hands, have seats fixed instead of movable, use 
jii textbook instead of short sets at different reading 

veis, and worst of all, give definite page assignments! 


The new t ; 
eacher feels especially sorry for the old- 
imer who seems not E : yy 


tated properly, they never require discipline. 
+. Surel 


"y the gro 2 bm a new or inexperienced, should 
heir names. th nethod until he knows his youngsters, 
shown by = i ws scholastic and personal background as 
S revealed by uae and something of their natures 
, e in contro) own observation of them. He needs 
the Method will of the classroom situation. Otherwise 
“SStons wi) a nak g “group” ; it will be “mob.” Dis- 
th not be training in democratic procedures; 


€Y will } 
e 
e end contests to see who can shout the loudest. 
r r . 
w Why in en The teacher will be exhausted, won- 
i surance aven s name he didn’t try real estate or 
Cir 


g n phe the boys and girls will be tired from 
the teac er for } arguments and noise, and resentful 


r letting them “run wild.” 


to have heard that if kids are mott- 


0 1B NES << $$ 
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... Group work every period, every day would 


. reat] 
increase the teacher mortality rate. Students would +: 


‘} 
s ld tire 

of it too. I have seen it happen. The group method is on ly 

a complement to other methods and should be treated 

as such instead of being lauded as though it had bee 

handed down from heaven on stone tablets like the 

Mosaic law. 


JACOB A. ORNSTEIN Andrew Jackson High Schoo! 


MEMO TO ADMINISTRATORS 


A lot of things are being decided at eca in these days. Weil loves 
to decide things, and since becoming presi ent he has been deciding 
the big ones steadily, and with an unequivocal briskness that = 
subordinates find bracing; he also insists that the subordinates oT ee 
plenty of authority, along with the responsibility it entails, ee 
pects them to make lesser decisions without bothering an E goii 
the characteristics of a bureaucracy is a never-ending oe F je a 
mittee meetings, which are necessitated when the point is rea aie 
no one dares decide anything as an individual ; some ar ie reduced 
used to spend over half their time at such meetings. Wei ch meetings 
committee meetings to a minimum, and has speeded up age of 4 
as there are. He has achieved the latter feat partly by tter in hand 
talent for keeping meetings focused strictly on the os aste of time 
and partly by means of a conviction that discussion is Nox of taste of 
if the topic under consideration is properly in the rea 
emotion, not of logic and facts. 


e yorker 
—Dwight MacDonald, in the New 





the da 
m studen 
The lesson wW 
Awaiting 
Our eager 
Of sitting ON 


the 


High Points 
A VISIT FROM THE BOARD 


Christmas and all through the school 
pose bee each sat on his stool. 


as dragging along to its end 


bell—the scholar’s best friend; 


upils display a great knack 
ert > if stretched on the rack. 


ids in their seats and I with my chalk 
28 i of us much too exhausted to talk a 
When out in the hall, I heard a strange noise; 
I sprang to the door to caution “the boys. 
| opened it wide and outside I glanced, 
Then stood there transfixed, immobile, entranced. 
The lights in the hall quite illumined the space 
And what I beheld was unique in that place. 
Such a sight to my wondering eye did appear 


As filled me with dr 


Th 
("Th 


ach One and thought, 


ead, consternation, and fear. 


e man in the lead was one I knew best 
at Page” in the Sun helped me 

€ almost outstri 

. : aughed and he chaffed and he 


re Frede 
‘ll 


George. John, Ch 
a 


guess at the rest). 

pid they came 

called them by name: 
fic, now David, now Bill!” 

80 by, if I keep very still.) 


arles, Cornelius, and James!” 
ssed a few names.) 
tin a seat 


pped him, so ra 


Mazement | mi 
room, each Si 


a sle © kinder a classroom complete.” 
l glanced walker waked i k 


ere his sleeping is through 
“Can it be YOU?” 
cats there was many a squeak, 


l the chair ` 
y wits a. S were so weak; 


Bo 
essed like 
al 


was turning around 
One came with a bound. 
X a teacher, he looked like one too, 


1S suit and his tie was not new, 


© ran i hel tight in his arm, 


>" looked up in alarm. 
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His eyes how they darted, how quivered his lip, 
My thoughts grew confused. Was I losing my slip? 
He bent to his task, he picked up some scraps 

Of the lunch that the pupils held hid in their laps; 
He found an eraser, he straightened the chairs, ` 
He was just like a merchant arranging his wares. 


_ The windows were closed, so he opened them wide 
As if there were smells that he couldn’t abide. 

The wardrobe was next as he paused in his flight; 

It was open; presented a terrible sight— 

Galoshes and coats and lunches that reek 

And a child who'd been missing for over a week. 
He pulled down the door with a vigorous thump, 

It glanced off his head, it raised quite a lump, 

He spoke not a word, but went on with inspection 
And showed most remarkable pow’rs of detection; 
Just when I approached insanity’s border 

He smiled and declared that the room was in order. 
I knew I should not be afraid for by now, 

The class was awake and ready, and how! 

They sat up so straight, raised each little hand, 
Stood up, spoke clearly, it truly was grand, 

I knew they'd respond when the pressure was great! 
I called on each one and the questions came straight: 
“May I leave the room?” “May I get a drink?” 
“My pencil is broke, my pen’s out of ink.” 

“My plan card is lost.” “I’ve mislaid my book, 
May I and my friend take a pass and go look? 
‘Tm freezing to death, may I get my coat?” 
“I thought it was here, but I can’t find my note. 
“May I see the Dean for an early excuse? 

They filed from the room, as they each found a tse 
I was left all alone with those men in the rear 
Who soon gave me to know I had nothing to fear 


: rs 
For they were PROGRESSIVES, and said dirty B00 


Encourage the kids to feel they're ape n: 
With disarranged closets, they never would tf 
The lunch smells, the ink spots remind them 
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0 f home. 


aes 
A 


air-tight conditions would lend 
rhe bad a iare a the shows they attend. 
ie ae as Por gaeh os 
ings, the thin i 
Was pe aa om they thought I was wise 
; never outlawing their free enterprise. 
4 bell gave a peal; they sprang to their feet, 
To the door, down the hall, they beat a retreat. 
As they passed from my sight, one of them roared, 
"You'll find come next June, you're assigned to the Board.” 
“But what of the one who found everything wrong?” 
They answered, “Oh, him? He just came along. 
Don't know who he is; we don’t even care, 
Wherever we go, he seems to be there. 
ae rras attached to each school, 
= a i = ep our PROGRESSIVE rule. 
til hen yon ea ret find we are right, 
ete cam of the prospect so bright. 
you—try to sleep well tonight.” 


CECEL 
lA H. WILLISON Fort Hamilton High School 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF AMERICAN STUDENTS— 
A SECOND LOOK 


I fear th 
at 
T that the excerpt from the article “American Students in 


ope origi - . 
ithe sage published in the Manchester Guardian Weekly 
H Po 


IN 
tt in the p 2S 2 Short fill 


er has missed i igni 
nglish correspo something very signifi- 


tiş tru ndent’ i 
S true that ¢ S point of view. 
atig ents fe aachester Guardian writer did praise the 
wilt traits H actiity in public speaking and his fi i 
thor’ ` *20Wever, th i i j ma 
5 >» e Main thesis of the article was the 


Non Concern Over th te mene 
8 this € political apathy” which he encountered 


Uto year’s 

yhe He ascribes yE Of students making the grand tour of 
and er aY seem ae reasons to this lack of interest some 
tine SC sty dents E este such as the presence of more girls 


trips and a possible change in the 
crsities. Rightly or wrongly, many 
mericans are still Main-Street-minded 


t 
M Of Obitins : 

at “ang belies po Univ 
td affairs, 


S9 





> 1l i 
l, and reprinted on page 29 of December's — 
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If our country is to take its rightful place as a leader F 52 
democracy, it is vital that we develop in our students an iag Old 
and mature outlook on the world. Ormed 


Here is an excerpt* which I believe gives the ma 
correspondent’s provocative article. It should Bive those 
who are interested in social education food for thought Of us 

Last year our audiences were keenly political. The wave 
for information about the Marshall Plan, the effect o sociali, id 
upon Europe, the rearmament of Germany, the plight of Italy the 
Strange mood of France, the attitude of G bee 
nist minorities. They began to examine their own values and } 
wonder whether America could not relax the Pressure on its citi 
zens to conform to an approved style of life and learn something 
from the leisureliness of Europe. 


When we joined the Volendam at 
looked almost exactly the same as th 
year... 


in Point of the 


Rotterdam her passengers 
ey had done the- previous 

In the lecture room, we soon discovered that our audience had 
changed. ... A talk on England, the Significance of the Festiva 


of Britain, the prospects of an election, aroused merely polite | 


interest in a rather s parse audience. The ensuing discussion 
limped along. Those who had been talking on Germany came t0 
the staff room equally disconcerted. One or two seminars ice 
in the voyage given at the request of a group of keen spr 
were slightly less disappointin g. But it was painfully me = 
they knew little of politics generally, We scrapped the wie 
had prepared for lectures on the parties of Europe, e pile ut 
Pact, and the Japanese Peace Treaty (which was signe K g plast 
were at sea). Instead we spent two mornings m h, Dutch 
of women in European society with a panel of Engs He gre 
French, German, and Scandinavian lecturers. This aro” 


. ; r it I] more 4 
interest and it left the American girls pitying still m het) 


ge ; shanas PEL | 
their sisters in Europe with their convention that ed geme! 


; ; : es of 
out of their poorly equipped kitchens except in Hm 
gency, eee f 

; i im portant: 
In a voyage like this the personal contacts are ane of Ame 
and again one was im pressed with the earnesin 


*Reprinted by permission. 
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ADIO AID 2 °° d a ] d ° 
js freedom from cynicism, and often its unspoiled sim- 


youth, ! “Thank you for the talk” says the student of agricultural 
’ f : . d = 39 = 
pict) ss, "It has been most stimulating.” Sometimes we were 
ano d. The editor of a famous Dutch newspaper and I felt 
lin Sareeasin g as a graduate in journalism ruthlessly ex- 
out “i gaps in our technical knowledge. A B.B.C. producer 
ab dare to admit to a stud ent who had Spent four years on 
noadcasting courses that her technical training had been obtained 
in four days at a producers’ school. But what is one to Say toa 
child with a face like Deanna Durbin used to have when she Says 


dreamily, "I thought you talked beautifully about the Marshall 


Plan, Professor”? Professor Sinatra, of course, would know the 
right answer. 


SAUL ISRAEL Seward Park High School 


THE RADIO AS AN AID TO HOME INSTRUCTION 
IN ENGLISH 


and the “home teachers” share the re- 
physically handicapped students at the 
= ie level. To do this effectively, it is necessary to coordi- 
’ ine a of both teachers. This presentation will attempt 
T k e re of the home teacher in this dual effort to im- 
home, MS-learning situation of pupils confined to their 
Th 
7 on general principles that need to be borne in mind 
Bam. Eac Sii in the implementation of an effective pro- 
10 mea i x ciple has a number of techniques which are by 
Magination mj in themselves, but which grow with the 
techni, ?, Wutiative, and Creativity of each teacher. These 
08 real] `, taus, May serve as su esti ks for ignit 
y inspired teachin &Sestions, or as Sparks for ignit- 


STAR 
LISH 
F the values PALUES, The home teacher should first be aware 
i. efi rent in the radio English lesson: 
e cla Ave Spirit Of audience Situation to replace that of 
è Wide, tOOM situation 


l ęr 4 
sonnel are of experiences with those of the radio per- 
3, teach ; 
D ers, pupils, guests 


tamatic 
Presentation of required selections in poetry, 


çl 
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plays, and stories 
4. Oral-aural appeal as an aid to pupil learnin 
5. Repetition of previous! 
pupil’s memory 
Real acquaintance with distinguished poets and othe, . 
Use of the radio lesson as enrichment EE Quests 


Personal participation of pupil in radio broadcasting 


, 1952) 


y learned information to fix ; 
It in 


po: Soh px 


UTILIZE RADIO LESSON. Having become aware of th 

values, the home teacher will then incorporate the radio ins 4 
tion as part of ber own lesson, It will be wise, in this id 23 
to resort to half measures (that is, to listen with half én È 
while simultaneously teaching another subject) ; the full apie 
ciation of the values of the broadcast will thereby be lost. Atten. 
tive listening on the part of the teacher and t 


encourage proper attitudes toward the air instruction. 

Here are some techniques for accomplishing desired results 
Have writing paper and envelope, postal cards, and pupil's radio 
log ready for use. Record reactions to the lesson immediately in 
the log, or if deemed -sufficiently meritorious apprize the radio 
teachers, by mail, of your praise or criticism of the current lesson. 
Outline a program for listening, by allotting so many minutes for 


each subject, by providing an apperceptive basis for new material } 


to be presented, and by working from the English course of study 
or plan provided beforehand by the radio teachers. 


; the 
USE RADIO STAFF AS RESOURCE. In the third laai j 
home teacher should use the radio staff as resource pen sde aval 
the past, pocket-book editions of literary clase pp a e 
able to pupils through the generous efforts © ere a source ? 
success programs—like that of Lou Se initiated; * 
inspiration; a program for remedial reading aie” at 
‘facilities at the broadcasting studio and the am atertan p 
bers of the High School of the Air err special occas 
_gtaduation parties, end-term parties, and ~ experience . 
and film strips likewise enriched the pup!" $ 


hould 
PARTICIPATE. Fourthly, the home aT f ition 
actively in improving the air instruction. 


„nalt 
to 
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he pupil will | 








{P 


_nation of the teacher in the broadcast, the. teacher 
onl pot ating original devices found particularly effective 
nay be ching of some phase of English—be it vocabulary, litera- 
phet ar of composition; by contributions of original 
ttt ee radio scripts, or short stories; and by recommen- 
ane a radio staff of pupil participants. 


cVALUATE. Finally, the home teacher should share in the 


nduation Of the program for teaching the physically handi- 


upped. Through carefully planned teacher-made tests of skills, 

aptitudes, and attitudes and through expression backed by meticu- 

ously compiled statistical data, the teacher can be a source for 

genuine improvement of the education of the handicapped. 
GAETANO NARDO 


THE ART PROGRAM FOR THE HOMEBOUND 
HIGH-SCHOOL CHILD 


The art education of an imposing number of high-school boys 
~ girls, too ill to attend regular classes, is administered in their 
De omes. They are enrolled in the High School Homebound 


artment . 5 à 
a J H. = Bureau for Education of the Physically Handi- 


Students int l 
erested in special art, b i : 
ture, ate affiliated with » but with other plans for their 


- This is also ty the academic high schools in their dis- 
tic reasons rt arie: those who are assigned art for thera- 
Sop esson a instruction 1S usually given in one three-hour 
lhe pe of aca f “x or in one and one-half hours, depending on 
Vocational, ; vu program the child undertakes. 
'Sually afiliar. interested art Students, as well as the gifted, are 
with the High School of Industrial Art. 


FOR THE FUTURE. The student's disability 
Petteng ; ation, simining factor in guiding each to his appro- 


t © main objective of the Homebound De- 

Al field; aia all students useful citizens. 

itg te, crea mercial art are explored and opened to the 

The p Pith aesth S ör technically skilled youngster. ‘Those 
Ourseg : etic stirrings can qualify in the fine-arts field. 

amplified and broadened to meet every available 
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need for the child who is homebound. Mars, 
Many of these boys and girls recover phys; : 
instruction, and desire to further their art educ gt On home 
art school or college upon graduation from hi h at a higher 
students find that they are adequately Prepared fo, ool. Such 


able to compete successfully with the normal healthy sence and 
ent, 


SPECIAL NEEDS OF HOMEBOUND. - The artist t 
the homebound, through her highly specialized training cacher of 


to the needs of those students who must continy is alerteg 


et 
tary life, so that the home studio is their only "iia a seden. 


The art teacher is prepared to play the various roles of mod 
assistant, agent, or messenger, and to be the link beiin rs 
outside world and the home classroom. As an artist and instructor 
she must provide material and background that 3 
ster gains through his daily experience. 


1952) 


ART THERAPY. The art therapy program calls upon the 
teacher for understanding, not sentiment. Often the teacher finds 
that the student who originally required art therapy has come to 
recognize his own usefulness and latent ability, and now desires 
to pursue art vocationally. The separation of therapeutic art from 
vocational art requires exceptional insight by the artist teacher. 

Where the teacher of art in the regular high-school en 
is primarily confronted with problems of presenting the s salt 
the art specialist for the homebound has an added spa te it 
in directing the lives of her students. She is prepared to ee 
certain allergies and physical shortcomings that necessitate 2° 


e a e . j4 { ives. 
plete specialization in the use of art materials and ce | efet | 


i til 
must surmount all obstacles of physical handicaps, and 5 


a thorough knowledge of the material and its uses. a of | 


ukop ' an 
Because of a disability, the size and movement jt must 2 


skills must be restricted or adjusted; yet the net Er ma? cast 
proper standards. For example, in a musculat a ent of act 
where the condition is rapidly deteriorating, the the o r 
sity must confine all his work to very small we ed and aa 
hand, a polio victim whose fingers have been jvements in 
be used nimbly must shift to free and large a but inst” 
illustrations. These are but two of the many cas®» 
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the normal young } 


TAS) $< 
ed to the immediate requirements by the ingenuity 
g of the artist tutor. | 


CAN you TOP 


h is adapte 
` aderstandin 


= It is gratifying to relate that students 
ACCOM tion "i m successfully with chil- 
of at eae high schools. In art competitions many top winners 
“= ai students on home instruction. Many graduates of home 
„e who have studied under the art program are today 
sristi earning a substantial livelihood at their chosen voca- 
tion either at home or in the field. 
The specialists of art for the homebound are always seeking 
to guide the development of the whole child so that he may be- 
come a useful citizen of our democratic society. 


Rose KAPPEL GOULD* 


“CAN YOU TOP THIS?” 


Many of the academic high schools are finding an increasing 
j of general students in their student bodies. Julia Richman 
with fleets ob p years ago teachers could “take their turn” 
the social-studi 3 ee students; now practically every teacher in 

ve classes) s res who carries a full teaching program 

ton-academ; s S A least one class and possibly two or three 
ana year we h o zay on her program each term. For more 
ents in th ave been particularly concerned with the general 
them?” « o © world history course. “What shall I do with 
they do>” Th, 0 you arouse their interest?” ‘What work can 
e are typical of the questions which teachers ask 


0 


each Other. 


PL 
Pab] AN. Last fall two of our most experienced and most 


© te , 

ch ha s a looked at their programs and discovered that 
Nod, ter me class in world history scheduled for the first 
to they Would te the groups it was evident to both teachers 

XPedule ave been XG classes, had the school been able 
the discussion S of these classes, 
followin r the situation by the two teachers brought about 
Drea an. The two classes would meet together on 


e 
t of homebound students. 
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Friday mornings, alternating classrooms each week. 


, 1952) 
Th 
subscribe to a weekly newspaper and use this as the a Would 


for th 
questions on p. 


students, Poin 


lesson on`Fridays. Each class was to formulate 
articles in this weekly publication to ask the 
were to be awarded to the girls for the correct answers, One 
the teachers kept score, and the points were totaled at the k; 
of the period to see which class won. 


THE PERFORMANCE. The first few weeks wete 
The classes were not too cordial to each other. 
suspicion expressed as to the accuracy of the scorekeeping. But 
the experiment was continued. An inspiration of one of the 
teachers helped. Two maps of the world were supplied — one 
belonged to each class. The student chairman would state the 
name of a place in the week’s news, and one student from each 
class would race — literally, race — to the map to point out the 
named spot. Needless to say, encouraging squeals from the two 
groups could be heard some distance from the classroom. So, too, 
could the groans of disappointment when a girl missed. But the 
enthusiasm was genuine and the interest was evident. The vekl 
publication was read avidly and names of persons and para z 
known to very erudite students of history were known to 
general students, at least for one Friday morning. Nine Ga 
Attendance on Fridays was excellent in these two c -s ape) 
pared with attendance in other general apt teed 1c cath 
worthy accomplishment. The attitude of the girls ards the two 
other, towards the girls in the other class, and — “ide! 
teachers improved greatly throughout the a the situation 
chairman, a different girl each week, could contro 
herself. 


a bit difficult 
There was even 


said thet 
THE DRIVE: COMPETITION. Dr. Thomas bor 5, as eh 
these students have the same interests, aan foe tt r 
more academically minded sisters. Possibly one ar spit je 
which has been too much overlooked is the a as an yndesr 
competition. Currently it may be frowned ee | 
attitude by some educators, but it might i to discov’! 
working with these general students to tty competitio® 
stimuli, in addition to that of winning in ê 
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ypENT COUNCILS a i 
sT crease the interest of these slow students in high-school 
ables you may feel that this account demonstrates the value 
Some 


“newer” methods of teaching; after all, the students con- 

ie ~ class and the teachers were definitely in the back- 
ae may see a resemblance to the oldtime spelling 
f ‘ 
st ioe ones | 

But whether you see in this experience something very old or 
something very new, I feel that you will agree with me that it is an 
example of good teaching. 


MARGARET M. VAN NAME Julia Richman H. S. 


A REPORT ON THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STUDENT COUNCILS 
The National Association of Student Councils 


tion which was quite active as an independent unit before World 
War II and had 


a membership of several thousand high schools 
mp oughout the country. Its activities were curtailed during most 
- k war years, but were quickly resumed as soon as the interna- 
wna situation cleared. The Secondary-School Principals Associa- 


tio rae 
ry realizing that student government should be incorporated in 
Program of all sch 


ools, assumed responsibility for th i- 

zation , P ty tor the organi 
shington res to conduct the first post-war convention in 
Prospered to sy C., in 1948. Since that time the organization has 
such an extent that some 5,000 schools, paying a 


membershi 
sch a fee of $5.00 or more, depending on the size of the 
NC Current members. 


is an organiza- 


Organizating - 

Ponsiility ue” employs a full-time secretary whose primary 
“ate wide st l to travel about the country promoting local and 
Student “te ent-council Organizations. His hope is to promote 
hool is Siena to such an extent that each student in the 
ty citizen in k Practice in the duties and responsibilities of a 
tengh à Tunctioning democracy. Educators agree that good 


i 
p Osis, i ies be taught in a vacuum or be absorbed by 
8Vern them ae that only by giving pupils the opportunity 
will they ves in their own little community, which is the 
Ment CRs can y ‘earn how to govern themselves as adults. 
and the ap made to realize the importance of self-govern- 


absolute necessity of choosing competent leaders 
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pen niall Paley te 


r ; n » 195 2) 
representatives in their own organization then he c 
> their adult life should make it possible to promote te 
greater democracy that we all strive for. 

The Association attempts to achieve results b 
and manuals, by maintaining a central clearin 
mation at its Washington, D. C., headquarte 
ment of the field service director, and by hol 
tions in different parts of the U. S. 


y publishing boo 
8 house for ian 
IS, by the 


; employ. 
ding annual conven. 


RECENT CONVENTION. The most recent 
conventions was held at Wellesley, Massachusett 
from New York consisted of six high-school st 
sponsor. These six youths were selected after 
nation conducted by borough and city G.O. O 
outstanding among the 450 students and 150 
tives from 42 states and 5 foreign countries. ) 

Youth leadership in a changing world was the general theme 
of the conference, which lasted for four days and was equally 
valuable to students and faculty advisers alike. The program gave 
much time to discussion groups and problem clinics and sone 
time to general group meetings at which many fine pe 5 i 
dressed the whole group. It would be impossible to list all o = 
discussion topics, but a few might indicate the scope of the w 
encompassed: 

À. Stim can the student council train youth to be good citizens—bot 

in and out of school? 
B. ne can the Sen 
ship training: ee 

s Should the dei council train students for democratic i and 
How can the student council reduce vandalism in the 
community ? | 
- Limits of student council authority 

Cooperation of student council and faculty ommunit] 
G. Responsibilities of the student council to the school and ¢ 


(1951) of these 
s. Our delegation 
udents and me as 
a city-wide elimi. 
ur youngsters were 


= ader- 
council promote a realistic program of le 


am ON 


| ht ovt 
DIFFERENT PHILOSOPHIES. The discussion broug i o 
one noticeable difference in purpose and am Our GO: 
G.O.’s and student councils throughout the country. 


e.g aul 
. ing and financing © ad 
were started mainly as a means of promoting 


ts 
; aed studen 
letics and other student activities. Some of ouf 

68 


ly that the student government side of the G.O.'s has bee 
| recently : 


faculty representa _ 


Ities still think of the G.O.'s mainly in that light. It is only 
faculties 


n 
hasized. Throughout the country, the opposite seems true. 
emp ; 


uncils are concerned mainly in cooperating with school 
Student = and in determining school policies. The considera- 
alate iven to student opinion in many schools is amazin 

tion a et teacher. The attitude of the advisers was that the 
E d student councils should be determined by the amount 
ve lity of education in citizenship that they give young people 


rather than by how good a team, a newspaper, or a club js 
turned out. 


Frankly my eyes were opened in these sessions when it was m 
privilege to meet and come to know some of our colleagues from 


of ours. It wasn’t their 
erent patterns of speech 
xceptionally fine attitude 


ur 


make enlighte iti 
ing their most rec 8 


eptive years, 


CO 
aiy SUPPORT, The encouraging growth of the 
tion by the i mmunity i, due A sarge measure to _ <9 
Proper puj i at youth, if given responsibility wi 
vho wom Will more than fulfill the heey of ion lati 
decisions i nrageous and farsighted enough to place important 
tion includes nt’: At Wellesley High School the parents 
of directo, udes students in its membership and on its board 
villi e dit me few states have gone so far as to employ 
"Y Schoo} s se ctor of student activities, Likewise in some of the 
Stems we find 4 person charged with the same duties. 


it Council Encourage the Best Inter-School 
‘Scussed, 


and these suggestions made: 
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HIGH POINTS 
Schools should work on a common Vo a to help the commun; 
i 


Dances and similar social affairs might be held after athletic event, 


Special awards should be given by the host sch rip 
Hayer showing the most sportsmanlike conduct. © Visiting 
A special student exchange day should be establ 
from one school may visit another. 


5. The exchange of assembly programs among schools Should be 
arranged. 


Our high school youth, the men and women of 
demonstrated at the convention that they are an informed, articu. 
late, and determined group, which has the ability, if given the 
Opportunity, to accomplish many tasks previously considered he. 
yond their scope of achievement. 

GEORGE W. CASTKA 
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ool to th 


~~ wn 


ished, when students 


tomorrow, 


Long Island City H. $, 


Book Reviews 


TEACHING SECONDARY ENGLISH. By John J. DeBoer, Walter V. 
Kaulfers, and Helen Rand Miller. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1951. 427 pp., $4.00. 

The pupil-teacher looking for help with his plan for tomorrow’s lesson 
will do well to leave this volume on the library shelf, but the experienced 
teacher seeking a yardstick to measure the progressiveness of he om 
philosophy of English teaching will find what he needs in Faa e 
ondary English. This is by design a book of principles rather than pe 
tices, and at least in the earlier chapters illustrative practices receive 
treatment. , ' 

Since current talk about curriculum progress generally ia P 
about “experience curriculums” and “core programs, WO n corriculat 
are likely to ask whether these authors give due attention to suc ae 

i than 400 pag 
organization. The answer is that in about 30 of their more an put the 
the authors give enthusiastic support to “unified-studies “an of English 
bulk of their discussion deals with a progressive philosophy 

teaching under the traditional organization. ters of ttè- 
This is not to say that DeBoer and his colleagues e P has viewed 

dition. On the contrary, they declare: “Traditionally t “ i narrower termi, 

its responsibilities in the area of communication im ue bat its majo? i 
It has thought, and in too large measure still thinks, He cultivation 01 
consists in the development of acceptable English a, tapi dge of 4 m f 
a minimum reading ability, and the pramotion of on generally suet 
ited number of literary classics. These goals it A sroader goals 0 Pani 
in achieving with a high degree of efficiency. A ough more imp? 
sonal development p of social pnoarstanans, ee nerally 7 ge ; 
from the point of view of human progress, have OUT o undersianel 
English, they say, is not merely a tool ae = ; 
the nature and function of the mass media f 
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me À 

go0KS <, account for many types of human behavior, of the role of 
oe an relations, resources for aesthetic enjoyment, and one’s own 
ds in hu 


motives 


wor ideals for living are examples of the kind of subject matter 


a dern programs in communication should embrace.” 
`h mo 


ial ideals various concrete proposals are presented. Liter- 
I ine wita ould be selected on the basis of their illuminating issues 
ature ie eal in the lives of today’s young people. The teaching of litera- 
one) be ei about human needs; the focus should never be on 
: orms. 
we! hg ra the authors, high-school students should be taught not 
merely to comprehend language, but to analyze it. For example: “Surely 
a newspaper which gives an ax murderess as much attention on its front 
pages as any victory for the American way of life on the battlefield deserves 
lo be suspected not only of selecting the news without regard for the public 
interest, but also of sensationalizing it and aie it to serve selfish 
interests. An English program that merely develops literate, but gullible, 
ventriloquist dummies for such irresponsible journalism does not represent 
a bigh achievement in di nag education.” 
In the field of speaking and writing, the authors call for the kind of 
experience curriculum which has b 
teachers for many years. Students 
wilting extensively under the teacher's guidance. 
a since speaking and writing demand correct English usage, con- 
<i space is given to this vexing subject. In New York City high 
oe = related to grammar and usage must be far in advance of 
deliv ¢—unless the authors are indeed beating a corpse. They 


„ca stern rebuke to thos i : 
e who a ch -func- 
a grammar, and they re re still teaching formal, non-func 
e . 


that instruction mind teachers once again of the research evi- 

nase on in formal grammar does not seem to improve ability 
of function 8e correctly. Yet they provide a list of recommended items 
Similar érammar (pp. 67-72) which is probably far longer than any 
while the ug used by our teachers locally. Certainly it is apparent that 
ind-dia rimming Oppose formal grammar teaching of the nomenclature- 
NB and writin ai chool and while they stress extensive practice in speak- 
UB. "No bo °y are a long way from abandoning instruction in correct 
ie is ac “a Mable writer,” they say, “has ever suggested that good 
i i € Sections a he, letting Speech grow like unclipped weeds.” l 
ie te from the ng with the mass media of communication there is 
Pee © Space is e eyo of the first two-thirds of the book. Here 

e evo : : : i 

Not iy Suggestions thay Aa specific suggestions for teaching practice, 


een standard with progressive English 
are to learn by doing—by speaking and 


listin 


hy i; § Much ca b i e, 

ta in the Uni € said, however, for the content of the chapter on 
bog is the fied ‘Studies Course.” Much more compelling argu- 
egr PES not bri uction of core courses could have been presented. The 
Drag ted Or ng into f 


te Ocus some of the most vital possibilities in an 
Vocateq p S am. lt is difficult to determine how the specific 
Or the unified-studies course differ from those pro- 
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HE POTS Cr, A 
posed elsewhere in the book for progressive teaching in traditional cla 
For example, the writer of this chapter argues: “When two op more 1a 
ditional courses are integrated, the students should learn more than the 
could learn in separate courses. The subject matter of histor ey 


: z ; J Or of 
social studies can mean more if the students talk and write about her 


; : it, 7 
can learn to talk and write more effectively if they talk and tea The 


: ' ite abou 
substantial material.” Yet we know that the progressive English cj ip 
does involve talking and writing “about substantial material,” and the 
progressive social-studies class involves not only talking and writ t 


i j ing, but 
dramatizing, producing newspapers, and conducting research, 


Commenting on the need for teacher adjustment-to the integrated class 
this writer says: "It’s quite stupid to ask a person a question if you know 
the answer. Then why do teachers do it? It’s stupid to tell a 


person what 
he already knows. Then why do we train boys and girls to 


tell teachers 
what teachers know?” This interrogation should embarrass no one except 
the author. 


A further instance of missing the target appears in the description of 
a unit used in a core course (a two-period class in English and social 
studies). This course stressed “developing skills and attitudes which lead 
to constructive, creative citizenship and to personal happiness and satisfac- 
tion in a modern world.” The “core unit” by which this aim was sought 
dealt with the subject: ‘Theater, Motion Pictures, Radio, and Television. 
Half of the time was “spent on historical development and half on the 
present-day stage and the media of motion pictures, radio, and television. 
A close examination of this unit reveals that it handled the various WES 
of mass media of communication in a fashion resembling the age 
that teachers formerly gave to types of literature. Instead on “le 
short story, and biography read theater, motion picture, t on eis 
vision. Without doubt a great deal of worth-while learning Moni Je 4 the 
this course, but the learning could have been of the same z A (Social 
class met for only one period per day in an English meee Bpan 
studies teachers will probably question whether there was te ely that of 
sion of social-studies values since the history studied was larg 
the drama. s courses 

We e a more soundly oriented view of core and integrase allott 
than the authors have given us in the single chapter the Fogo English 
to the subject, but we can be grateful to them for the wis 
teaching which makes up the bulk of this volume. 

JEROME CARLIN 


| š hical 
. 50 
THE EDUCATION OF MAN. By Heinrich Pestalozzi Philosop 
Library, 1951. 


. P iS familia 
Heinrich Pestalozzi, great educator of the Enlightenmet’ sion to fi 
to most students of the history of education. In the sly states e influ 
thin volume, Professor William H. Kilpatrick succinctly al practices: d- 
tial effects of the Swiss educator on modern es give way t0 
temptation to discuss the significance of Pestalozzi M 
72 
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yo0KS ‘se and pithy and illuminating aphorisms which make 
i tion for the wi j 


i : his thought: a 
he are a few st ES al he mor only to practice patience. What 
pity the € 


ae, ee 

diet "e l riei in po yl basis of teaching and 
dain to know is little enough for a man; becoming used to knowl- 
dge 1 everything thoroughly aware of the close connection between 
hope all other facets of life becomes obvious from such quota- 
oo led by custom and by catchwords, but facts they are wont to 
overlook.” 


"Resort to violence is no means of government; neither is an axe, whose 
use is to cut down trees, a means to plant a forest.” 


"Do not deceive yourself, my country! Our children will not find lib- 
miy dropping like a plum into their open mouths, any more than it has 
bus come to any other country. There may be children of fortune who 
fnd riches flyin 


& in by the window, but peoples and nations are seldom 
bappier than they deserve.” 

From these extracts it will be apparent that there is much meat and 
niinen here although you will not find the brilliance and sting 
ot a Pascal or a LaRochefoucauld. But if you wish to know Pestalozzi 

et than of him this is your dish. 

FRANK GOLDENBERG 


YO 
2 Mo EAR OF TEACHING SHORTHAND AND TRAN. 
ING. By Mar; OUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING TYPEWRIT- 
Shorthand “on M. Lamb, Southwestern Publishing Co. 
Csposal an creer iting teachers today are fortunate in having at their 
; KS refle ing the ee number of excellent methods books—up-to-date 
arent, incorpor r in the psychology of learning and skill devel- 
hands Of the last >, ing the results of the extensive experimentation and 
thon Shifted f years. Durin 


ting this time emphasis in teaching short- 
fom the rational (traditional, 


uncti method to the direct 
ln  Pewriting aay method. transcription, ak integration of short- 
eed titing, the stre Gish, has become a subject in its own right. 
liet than se ri „> now on the development of technique and 
Cosel ta”, bei S insistence upon accuracy. In all three subjects, 
ʻo relate the standards of the classroom more 
: ear of o business, 
dab} 1 Í Teachi, eaching 


§ Shorthand and Transcription and Your 

mos in ks which s 4 a writing by Marion M. Lamb are two valuable, 

e effe ease ould broaden the perspective of the experienced 
tiva i a &round, of th P 


e inexperienced teacher, and lead to 
‘On in general, 
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The author describes the latest methods of teachin 
scription, and typewriting, pointing out their advant 


» 195 2] 
& shorthand 


i ages and disah ; 
tages. Teachers who wish to vary their procedures and x 


to inc 
will find these descriptions of great value. The detailed cha 


t ; 
building contain a wealth of practical teaching > gee There i skill 
worth-while discussions of prognosis in shorthand and typewritin € also 
duction work, testing programs, and suggested standards. &, pto- 
These books, which are fine contributions to the literature of busin 
education, not only should serve as a guide for beginners but should ess 
the complacency and arouse the interest of the experienced ‘a 


should be a part of every secretarial teacher’s professional 


library, 
JORDAN HALE ay 
ATOMIC ENERGY IN WAR AND PEACE, By Capt. Burr W., Leyson, 
Dutton Co., 1951, $3.75. 


This brief, concise, and understandable account 
atomic-bomb explosion offers the busy teacher an o 
acquainted with the essential features involved. The 
our pupils, especially those who have had more than one year of high- 
school science, will become less irksome and embarrassing if the teacher 
absorbs the main items expounded simply in this book, 

The reader is given a quick glimpse into the heart of the atom, and 
becomes familiar with the pertinent data necessary to understand the 
nature of nuclear reactions. The various actions and effects occurring 
when a bomb explodes are explored, giving the reader a graphic and 
comprehensive idea of the powerful forces involved. The defense mea- 


of the effects of an 
Pportunity to become 
pressing questions of 


sures that can be taken against the crippling effects of the bomb are dis- f 


cussed, and the author makes a convincing argument that, if the mr 
measures are planned, our present inadequate paper defense can 
changed into a promising scheme of effective protection. —_— 
To help the reader understand the latest information on = at 
actions, the author discusses some of the recent advances sA Ta 
detection instruments for radioactivity, in using atomic particles 
jectiles, in developing new techniques in the field of mmmn senaid fot 
One can read the book in several hours, and will be we reterii 
doing so because the field of nuclear reactions will lose afaa ¥ 
aura. Further, the excellent glossary will aid the reader to un 
not to speak, the lingo of the atomic scientist. 
Harry GOLDMAN 


; as. Å- 
MEANINGFUL ART EDUCATION. By Mildred M. Lanai Ch 
Bennett Co., Inc., Peoria, Illinois; 1951. 185 pages, $4. ai d Stepha®- 
ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA. By Nicholas, Trilling, i Jnc., Pet 
Edited by William n Whitford. Chas. A. Bennett ©0- ten dt 
Illinois. 286 pages, $3.20. B , ade 4° 
Professor faadis author of Meaningful Art Education, ha a pomoti" 
tinct contribution to a vital area in art education as a vehicle * 
growth in children. 
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rest 


teacher, They ; 


0KS from the live thinking and practice of 
7 borrows a pn and others who believe i education 
„eg, Bell, Fry, E for educating young people in leisure-time 
De" nore than an | Professor Landis has produced a synthesis easily 
tivities j a and for this service we should be grateful. ` 
pprhended oul d be particularly helpful to elementary-school teachers 
be “a from its ohilosuphy, it is pointed directly to procedures for 
if ’ 
be lower grades. | that young children, when given proper art mate- 
“The eT al oar ess through three stages: Manipulative, 
> a erimental, and Early-Expressive. She adds that at the third stage 
a of the adult makes itself felt, and it is at this point that man 
pung people are lost to genuine art experiences. It is at this stage that 
dilden are given the traditional static patterns to work with (tulip, 
pumpkin, rabbit, etc.), and art as a vital means of expression ends. 
ktis at this point, unfortunately, that most authors who speak of crea- 
ive art education stop and sail off like Wynken, Blynken, and Nod. 
Wat art teachers would appreciate, particularly elementary-school teachers 
without formal training in art, is a completely detailed set of procedures, 
wt lo be followed slavishly, but to be used as a means of developing orig- 
personal, and creative teaching techniques. 


Professor Landis does indicate some kind of procedure, although not 
«taled enough. She Says: “In orde 


iit importan r to stimulate meaningful art creativity, 
l. that the child h ; 
ave Something to express 
sir that the child be made prone express, 


ide Sd aware of the possibility of expressing bis 
4 y eelings in art materials, and ! i 7 of exp j 


the organi on helped to unde 
"The 


Matin 


ng of his work and the work of others. 
ee Of means and mee j f 


pts depends u je process and product, in the child's early 


in ese three conditions.” 
Ton) another Connection she 


bony... Using pict » Sne€ points up the dangers (all too com- 
hae hs use i inp incorrectly. She adds: ,.. pictures of 


in . . . 
0 Sey connection with are more 
te ve as a i wiih art expression 

Reference block than as an aid to 


to hi i enuine art expression. 
def ion ete while the child ie trying to see serves as a block 
Met OF obre H removes a very important factor necessary to the 

hej book iş an PE T necessity of problem solving.” 
Ut eg Any Education beginning to what should be a trilogy. Mean- 
hoyg “ation, te Presents succinctly the contemporary philosophy of 
“tion Sive US two ‘a and clearly expressed. However, the author 
tior bi the Clement tonal books; (1) a detailed program of art edu- 
'gh Schools, “YY schools and (2) a similar work for junior and 

4 


wil Yon eoo a 


n —— 
i hometecg rica is a book designed for “beginning high-school 
Mics classes, and others where art is taught.” It is yet 
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; rstand, enjoy, and a reciate the materials, 
zaion, and the meani , ENJOY, pp lais, 
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| DICTIONARY OF FOLKLORE, MYTHOLOGY, 
mi STAN END—II (J-Z), edited by Maria Leach with the assistance 



























—— HIGH Pony 
another attempt to provide a workable manual in a 
which seems relatively insurmountable in view o 
away from books, wordiness, and excessiv 
= This volume is a curious mixture of 


l 


(March, 19 59 


r appreciation, a tas 
di . Our Current tu x k 
€ discussion, into ar tnin 


Cas of acti 8 ‘eds Funk and Wagnalls, 1950. i i 
rogress i iy Fried; 
one hand it meets the most progressive Sael alo pilose ssion, n t; d YEST OF WORLD FOLK TALES, edited by Milton Rugoff; 
zation; on the other it includes material and advocates ai vA AS Organi, f den 1949. 
pression which are clearly outmoded. niques of e | VOS 


The major premise of the book is that art and ; 
should begin dber the pupils are. This is splendid a il education 
in the book are woven around adolescent and near-adolescenti o 
such as automobiles, airplanes, animals, trees, wind, water cer mites 
advertising, greeting cards, figures and faces, cartoons, buildin, a 
pemg This is theoretically fine because it begins in the pupils hi 

ackyard. 

= e when we consider the art activities which are meant to suppl 
ment, enrich, expand, and in other ways fulfill the go 13 


bys I als of art education 
today—growth through art, personality integration, enriched and truly 
vital expressive experiences in art — we find that the authors suggest a 


series of activities which negates the entire contemporary program of att 
education. 

A book designed for ninth-year pupils should concentrate on art which 
grows out of the pupils’ own experience; the end product is completely 
unimportant. Technical exercises are of little worth. What is important 
is the process of growth and development. n't 

A sampling of “technical activities” suggested by the authors will in 
dicate the lack of essential creativity in this book's emphasis. bose 

1. Choose an animal family, and make a series of sketches 5 a i 

ing characteristics oj different members of the family. 


tory today.” As a conversational gambit that has 
Tha i- er ie soies The long scenrdad history of the 
8 gesis that storytelling is one of the earliest forms of com- 
munication. ° i i i 
Folk tales are part of our literature, even when we least suspect it. 
Many great writers took plots, characters, incidents directly from tales 
heard at their mother’s knee. Folk tales provide an unbelievably rich store- 
touse of interesting narratives. 
Mr. Rugoff’s collection 1s superlative. He has gathered together in 
one volume more than 200 folk tales from all over the world. Tales are 
casified; for example, African, American, Chinese, Egyptian, Finnish, 


lish, etc. The stories are charming for casual reading. They are in- 
teresting for the scholar, too. 


Certain motifs recur in the folk tales of various peoples, but somehow 
N a manages to impress a unique something on the story. Thus, 
Cst > bi invisible clothes, familiar to us in the version by Hans 
nas in k ersen (“The Emperor's New Clothes”), has a blood brother 
| sh tale, “The Invisible Cloth.” Shakespeare’s Petruchio has had 
tew,” ieee predecessors in an Italian tale, “The Untamed 


] S t h ae e 

WV „Spanish tale, “What H Y Man on His 

ae Day.” The Grimms’ tale of he Irn ‘Stove’ 4 
terpart in 


“Binks Smaléa S ‘The Iron Stove” has an Italian 
from live animals where possible and from pictures. oy motif We has 4 flavor all its oo to.” Yet each tale is somehow different. Each 

2. Make a border pattern, using a tree in the wind ia Dent color vices that we ¢ i Me 

3. Procure a design which you will use for several dif te often end to associate with m 


ore sophisticated literary works 
Tr evice. ic snes: The detective story’s favorite trick, the 
aS Of Rhan ne anticipated in an old Egyptian folk tale, “The 
tle OT Arsene Jonotus.” The astute “master thief” in the style of 
wie The Master. T ` as an admirable prototype in the Scandinavian 
a p Pular by W et, The sleeper who wakes into another era, 


. . fo . 
. . . . pd ousl 50 | ’ und In 
schemes. This is an exercise in using colors harmoni J; ked. Jm folk tales, 


: ral tracing! 
not use much time making the design. Atel seve 
from your design, and outline them in India z F ! 

a. Color one pattern with one color and neutrals. 


b. Color another pattern with adjacents. 


: 1 the G ashinpt . . aad 
ith lementaries. hoe Man tale sp Ston Irving and by H. G. Wells, is anticipate 
c. Color another wil f C es ie . r pead! iby 1, an tale, _ Peter Klaus.” Stephen Vincent Benet’s memorable 
d. Color another with tria high, sev? si aT N Ste et’s 
4. Make some drawings of a figure six heads 118" As Me an old Ene the Cats,” is a clever modernization and en- 
high; a child's figure four heads high. 


; glish folk 
ln Rugofi poi olk tale with the same name. 


; 4 ints out i i : ful movie 
i he style of Corot l ie „at in an introduction, the success r 

A To al endsca a the style of Rockwell kent- cassie pilot e Po bousand a was based upon a folk-tale motif that is at 

It seems strange khat a book which advocates @ Proin w ais net's fs old. When Chaucer used the same trick for 


Possib] ale,” it was al ` 

Wo € to as already ancient. , 

"tie pi Obs nt hap and on, pointing out similarities and motifs, but 
a for e i essential point: the stories are readable and worth 

“rtainment. Folk tales are too often neglected for 
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m ó P 
of education should in its end-of-chapter pas isties. This rep 7 
which passed out of good art education 19 t a highway i$ gn inf 
recommends that the book be revised. 1e =) to be more m 

but the activities of pupils along the road f 


JACOB A, ORNSTEIN 
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¿ r ° å . TS [March 19 
student reading. This collection is suitable for high school in... 52 
Volume II of The Standard Dictionary of Folklore M ratics, 
Legend is part of a three-volume set which man wnat 


. ogy, a 

own for reference and casual reading. (Volume | A apee WUl wis a 
index is to follow.) Volume II completes the dictionary its if 1949, An 
uses the same admirable plan introduced in J. ct (JZ) ang 
As the editor has indicated, the set represents `“ 
cross section into the spiritual content of the w 
together in one place several thousand thin 
_ learned journals, memoirs, monographs, ma 


an attempt t 
orld, an attempt to pbs 
8S heretofore scatteca ¥ 


. ered in 
nuscripts, rare 

tint books, records transcribed by working anthropologists aie Are 

in the field—and in people’s heads.” tists 


Although the editor disclaims any approach to completeness, the entric 
are well selected and readable. They provide a “representative samplin 
of the gods of the world, the folk heroes, culture heroes, tricksters, and 
numskulls . . . of the folklore of animals, birds, plants, insects, stones, 
gems, minerals, stars . . . dances, ballads, folk songs . . . festivals and 
rituals . . . food customs and their significances . . . games and children’ 
rimes, riddles, tongue twisters . . . diviners and ‘lookmen,’ witches, witch 
craft, omens, magic charms and spells .. . the supernatural beings of 
folk belief and story, such as demons, ogtes, fairies, and ‘little people 
guardian spirits, werewolves, vampires, zombies . . . folk tales and motifs 
out of folktale, ballad, and song.” (Even Al Capp’s shmoo has an er 
tertaining entry.) : 

Of all the entries, among the most interesting are the ae tale ma 

. One entry under the caption “male child disguised as Se crthoa a 
parallel between the story of Achilles, that of the -im eared 
the story of King Alfred who escaped from the = si e ase 
woman's dress. It goes on to show connections with othe 7 
them the American Indian. lied to a comms 

A dramatic illustration of differing ag n APE ations and sts 
object is found in the folk explanations for the c explanations 4 
A star group like the Pleiades has nearly as many 

eatme? 
are cultures. o -devoted to broad trea 
An important portion of the dictionary 1s de thers, Japanes® a 
of national folklores. Volume II has, among Ivania Dutch. The 
North American Indian, Polynesian, and Pennsy w 
and yet conciseness of these entries is striking. idia pas M 

The book is excellent for dipping. Like all - rerences Send - for 
and an enticement that trap the unwary. Cross iriguing apia 4, 
through inviting byways. The entries have par onan in the ™ 
ample, noodle stories, Jephthah’s vow, revenant, à hd 
stone, monsters, and mythical islands. ce wil find s boot 

An ith an ounce of intellectual curiosity kir adi 

yone wi > 1 learn a g aad pf 

antly enmeshed. In the reading he w ait customs 
thropology. He will understand better 

our everyday living. 
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tion. It traces the development 


' HISTORY OF WESTERN MAN. By the Editors of 
yrs PIC Incorporated, New York; trade distribution by Simon and 
‘ e i 
Uf, 1951; 306 pp. $10.00. 


AGE OF FAITH. By Will Durant. Simon and Schuster, New 


letter to the editor, Andrew Heiskell, publisher of Life, wrote, 

a ‘dit s of Life have here undertaken to retell the story of Western 
= pai once again Western Man is faced with a crisis so huge and 
mn that he feels his very survival is at stake. The editors have not | 
Sean any ‘new’ interpretation of history, but rather have tried to ex- 
me ie consensus of generations of scholars, through a meaningful 
integration of words and pictures. g , 

The statement fairly describes Life’s newest book. It reminds us of the 
rich and varied culture we inherit. It shows us the roots in Greece, Rome, 
ind Judea, It traces the development of that culture through the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance. It assesses the contribution of the ages that 
follow, the era of exploration, the Reformation and the Counter Reforma- 


of science. It follows the development of 
representative government, traces its checkered history through war and 
tevolution, It evaluates “the American idea,” and attempts to discover what 
“r contributions America has made to Western Man. 
a <a ttemendous job with relatively little text, for it relies heavily 
matter of wid part of its message. _It abounds in generalizations as a 
they at times cis But the generalizations are illuminating, even though 
tole in remind; em too facile, too Sweeping. The art work plays a major 
e ae F S of the culture we inherit. 
the Poorly re a Teast fo 


t the eyes, a masterpiece of design. Instead of 
books, this ‘ae. small-sized sketches too often included in history 
duke om is colo fuli udes magnificent color lates. Life in a medieval 

Re aissance i a ly depicted in the Duc de Berry’s Book of Hours. 
von ichelangelo mes to vivid life in the paintings of Giotto, Veronese, 
Mder and the e exciting contemporary maps convey a sense of the 
hig ÎS use of a itement of the age of exploration., 

Y the past bn a with skill and good taste. For any student of 
grate , Utant's T o life in the pages of this volume. 


Present &e of Faith, too, pe to synthesize and inte- 

ory of a period. But here the period is 

4 1399.2! Civilization nenalysis much mote detailed. This is à history 
00 ation “f i 

rom Constantine to Dante"—from A.D. 325 


, Our Oyj. Otth book of Durant's “story of civilization.” 
Lin canal. € second, The ie with the civilization of the 


e of Greece, traced Greek civilization 
lume th S in Crete, Troy, and M 


e ; ycene, to its subjugation by 
A Postat Constantin i ena Christ, told the story of Rone fron the 
€. * volume four takes up the threads with Julian 
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a. ae for this book is incredibly ri TS [Mare 
tions Tis suk can do a thorough job when cM ae and vari 
era. A rich p an = oan the nonspecialist = bine whole civie 
hat pag be particulatly inviting. the sources for further seni ViEW of a 
E is major cultures of the Middle A 8 in areas 
ee pve the Christian, the islari are sympathetical] 
Fio i a ei pages: St. Jerome, St. pie the Judaic y and 
al-Rashid > as, Charlemagne, Belisarius, Justini ne, Peter Abelard z 
on ens lee ma T ele po itine] he 
s > e è à ! z ae 
on individual Monta, great vitality. In this book the ont d and 
i our modern customs have roots in th i m 
Ng cn p Pings bankrupt, discoas = d. Many words 
at this time and tell X ew, grocer 
Many of our rights and f ell a colorful » and 
doms had thei story all thei 
there were brutality, pe d ms ad their foreshadowin -m 
’ i , here. T 
hat therë were also perfidy, corruption, and violence— ne anh 
great men and as in every age— 
e qer and the search rpe ae tolerance a in 
eriod encompasses many event a 
oh thie rise of Christianity, the a "of B importance; for ex- 
arts are creation of the Talmud, the Candé It is signi cock ws 
this era This is th poe modern literatures bad hee ie es ja 
oas is the tim wering if 
spirit. In short, it is a e z p54 cathedrals, of great works of the 
understand the present. should not be neglected if one would 
Be cig ot read the three previous books will be happy to find 
sketches, Ae tg) iret and occasional humor. Biographi 
the period. The be Pty e unforgettable pictures of the great men ° 
another tiene: for Sie ae the reader a feeling of what life was like 1 
k of wars and deiis cece details of everyday life 4s well 8 . 
siete long me ey Ee aformation, and a profusion of dats 
Henry I. Cunsr et I found it readable, well worth anyone S ime 
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p 
CATION Jn? 


agi ‘ 
y piti? gegration, » 
i ei consisting of two book reviews, challenges the 
rs 


e , 
Ming Thing th 


The Curriculum in Transition 


-y POINTS printed a series of articles on the ex- 
ago x m. The following articles explore or evaluate 
uk tion, and the core curriculum. 


F curriculum. Other articles provide suggestions for 
oi oe techniques into effect in today’s classrooms. The 
iing P j 
eile of the group evaluates the core curriculum and comes 


uttering conclusions. 

Cone nit be the curriculum we ought not to act 

bash discarding what is best in the old while trying to capture 

iy lest of the new. Discussion, evaluation, and experimentation 

ould precede wholesale changes. These articles provide food 
for thought, | | 
THE EDITORS 


The Core Curriculum— 
Two Book Reviews 


` ABRAHAM PONEMON 
Andrew Jackson High School 


| A the older education Mr. Dooley was able to say, “It don’t 


t now what you study, just so it is hard and ain't liked.” 


e . 
vill ek ap ation perhaps some day another Mr. Dooley 
and yoy don't stud oe matter what you Study, just so it is easy 
ween th l 
fnd the ha ne, extremes modern educators are attempting to 
Faunce F Py educational mean. 
ce an 
"sity and ¢ i ae professors of education at Wayne Uni- 
Cote “Utticulum* versity of Minnesota respectively, argue for the 
Ip ate progra as a fundamental answer to those seeking an 
het Be athe 7 the secondary schools 
aal ie ae ; 
Sr, Ot the dis, it didn’t seem to matter very much whether 
oh rammar a iy value of Latin, mathematics, and 
“te the fa € used to Justify the curriculum. In a static 
the a Subject-cente, One generation could be passed on to the 
kaner lege-bo n rae i curriculum had its place. Moreover, 
: Notice: ent could tackle formal’ studies. Slow 
“mic-minded students would take their 


Co 
“ntice- Hall Tne, ee oie C. Faunce and Nelson L. 


S 
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LAprit 
` place in the working world long before they could + = 


amage upon the high-school curriculum or vic 
i In r however, 20% of the students piue y 
another 20% get vocational training, and 60% founds College 
ing adequate guidance, the 60% follow a curriculum <a ack. 
the most part, hangs over from an academic Past. Too ofa? 
needs are neglected, their interests are ignored, an da en 
remain obscure both to themselves and their teachers IE goals 
Let’s examine, for example, the assignment book of Rob 
an average sophomore in an average academic high ig M, 
English and history she will have to complete assigned rea Aa 
in a prescribed textbook and answer in her notebook questions A 
pared by the teacher or the author of the text. For her § 4 
teacher she will translate, conjugate irregular verbs, and ‘a le 
a drill on object pronouns. For biology she will report rt 
servations made in class following the dissection of a frog. 
Faunce and Bossing would doubtless consider this educational 
mincemeat. They would find it largely wasteful and empty, for 
Roberta hasn’t been consulted about the planning of her assign- 
ments, which bear no relation to her needs and interests. She has 
been given no opportunity to assume significant responsibilities, 
Her teachers, concerned with checking homework and reviewing 
relatively unimportant factual details, will find little time fot 
getting to know Roberta as an individual or for guiding her > 
posefully to some worth-while goal. Most of her time in schoo 
will be dull and colorless, with few vitalizing experiences om 
vide the only kind of learning that really matters. Any T = 
examination of Roberta’s retention of subject matter p at 
that she masters very little of what the teacher believes a€ 
ing her. How, except obliquely and fortuitously, W! ociety: & 
tackle problems that are really important to her and $ fe 


tablishing satisfying social relationships, understar Oe pation 


. . « e 1 
knowing her community, improving her commun ident! 


specting other members of a democracy, choosing in pr w 
how to 
t 


for better home and family life, learning 
tackle an individual or social problem? three-hov! “b 

Faunce and Bossing would make a two oa oe 
class a basic part of Roberta’s day in high SC lem sot 
one teacher as guide, counselor, friend, ane P “Ten ocr * 
pert, she would work with her classmates 19 ĉ 


6 





(iC ne 
HE coRE we solution of significant problems. Compart- 
ye tow atiii subject-centered procedures, page-by-page 
alized h a textbook would have no place. Subject mat- 
ipdding ne simply one of several means of solving com- 
Fe vould beco f group living. Roberta would share in planning 
gon problems z x own activities and those of the class. Such 
ind onl make Roberta a better adjusted adolescent, an 
a d interested student, a more efficient citizen and worker, 
w eventually a better wife and mother. Her teacher would be 
uppier because at last he'd find teaching a rewarding, rather than 
, fustrating, experience. “Us = 
Faunce and Bossing insist that the ideal of quantitative knowl- 
edge fits yesterday's world. The older curriculum, transplanted 
fom Europe as a college-preparatory device, is obsolete. Today's 
sudents face a changing world. Their primary need, therefore, 
sto be equipped to face change and to wrestle with the problems 
going out of it. Since problem-situation teaching cannot fit 
uto the artificial divisions of the subject-type curriculum, there 
he te A pel revision of the entire curriculum approach 
et r to the carefully worked out syllabi, the 
ioe wa é yA these to be entirely discarded? Faunce 
plan for learn in = that there is little value to an elaborate 
ile possible for Parse that do not produce learning. “Is 
Wal Pattern as to sil o project plans so detailed in their 
which alone i or circumvent the learners purposes, 
i ies have thous fare must be built.” Furthermore, re- 
bly P'Sctiptions F n there is no justification for rigid subject- 
kin ` tnough of teachers who spend the period 


& to th 
th emse] : 
te ~US as elt Let's have learning that’s meaningful to 


to the teach 
ning in cor eachers, _ 
Petation e classes requires not only pupil-teacher co- 


„Ut po ; 
tan Si, oling of ideas by all teachers of a grade. They 


allow 
2 pr ance 

The F aues, and dey 
m and Strator concer 


for accumulating resource materials, 
‘sing methods of evaluation. 
ns himself with in-service training of 
Pane S that make it possible to achieve core 
‘tating and Bossin 
those who w & k fully aware of the difficulties con- 
ould embark upon a core curriculum. Teach- 


AN ee n~ - La — J H 
ae = meN EA T Arida See ee ee 
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3 3 HIGH POINTS [ 4p, 
ers need to be trained. Supervisors must be wil]; ih 1952) 
program. The community must help. All ede to suppor th 
ready to meet with parents and to orient them acatar Must be 
and procedures. However, more often than not In regard to po i 
of the teachers in their eagerness to try the » Parents are ahe, 
understand it. Program, once they 
Traditional report cards have little value in th 
To evaluate individual growth, core teachers bains COre program, 
ords, work samples, self-analyses by students me anecdotal tec 
sonality-adjustment tests, and judgments of Sees ‘a 
peers. Group progress is measured by anonymous dale AE 
students; friendship scales; work scales; the mitiber of ps ies 
remaining in school until graduation; the effect of the sg 
n pan retardation, extra-curricular activities scoala 
rale, an idance; the opinions o 
-e = seasoned“ p f parents, teachers, and mem. 
Core teachers feel that the traditional rating encourages com- 
petition, places evaluative responsibility on the teacher, erects 
barriers among students, emphasizes subject mastery, forces all to 
meet minimum standards, and serves as an extrinsic motivation, 
thus helping to perpetuate poor teaching. They believe it is wrong 
to assume that student effort will always bring achievement. In 
the core class cooperative procedures replace competitive ones. 
Students themselves learn the skills of self and group appraisal. 
They help each other in their social adjustments. Well-rounded 
learning experiences replace memorization of facts. Students 810" 
from where they are. Learning experiences derive from intrinsi¢ 
needs and interests, ihe 
This recent volume will seriously challenge the thinking a tra- 
many among us who have recognized the limitations O! Jepit 
ditional subject-matter ap h in the conventiona aca 
| proach in the C 
high school. Is are 
Another book* indicates that the New York cy aie Th 
alert in their efforts to meet the needs of youth mor z expett 
bulletin, to quote its foreword, “is a product of classtrr stall. 


l matizations) 


ocu 
m? How do core classes operate? 


| e progra 
what 8 a tee p Superintendents approve for experiment 
gty did ae of the core program into a limited number of 


he a me do teachers and pupils react to core classes? These 


a -rucial questions are specifically answered. 
n 


ACTIVITIES i 
a me hers who know little about the philosophy and 


rods of core classes will be struck by the vitality and worth- 
p i ivities that these classes have b 
shileness of the topics and activities that these classes have been 
ydig. A class unit in consumer education dramatized the fol- 
lowing: how a good salesman acts, how a poor salesman acts, how 
‘att’ and “dumb” shoppers act. In planning for a class party, 
me group saw the film “You and Your Friends”; learned to sing 
fuk songs; took dancing lessons twice a week with a special 
ther provided by the health education department; planned 
md served refreshments; collected and arranged dance records; 
rn and produced a playlet, “Shy Guy Dates Girl”; wrote out 
a and planned procedures for introducing strangers and 
ing guests feel comfortable. Sociodramas (unrehearsed dra- 
iia showed students applying for jobs, interviewing the 
TE guests feel comfortable, making a date, and 
R ri in the lunchroom. Projective devices such as 
: a . 
Spi for the k le Ee opportunity to offer €X- 
h hardly bear e oe teen-year old Claire, who 
a: to China House ind Ch it of leaving for school.” Before a 
Sive list of : inatown one class drew up an im- 
? Do resi we Mg be asked: “Are Chinese checkers Chi- 
tany ‘i China? Sowa chp aa k = d? How did <0 
se a peop le come to live ss Chinatown z" Toahmen 
tiding * ~ acquainted with their high i 
teminin, Viewing school offic; igh school by touring the 
books k: samples of sch officials, listening to student leaders, 
Paty e Schoo] h; ool record cards, examining old year- 
he, for ba history, Visiting th cae 8 y 
t class rents, nd invit g the school library, arranging a 
Med gh 8 Unit on iting members of the PTA to speak to 


ence and a record of the experimental work of our te? + 
, . T » > . 
<a Classe conti Oing ons why Me As of Work’ one class investi- 
“Suggestions to Teachers of Experimental Core on of the G Stores. onal Titles ple lose jobs; examined the Dzctronary 


Bulletin 1950-51 Series, Number 2, Board of Educati 
New York. 
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; ; Visited factories bly pl m 
practi : . 3 assem y p ants, omices, 
iced matching jobs with their abilities. Pro- 
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seere POINTs 
cedures and suggestions equally Specific deal w; 
planning, committee work, reporting by pupils Wa , COOperati 
of human — the handling of the Rinse = im trovema 
the resources of neighborhood and ci S, the y 
affairs. wy and teaching cane 


XG PRECEDENT 


The core program uses many of the princip] 
the XG program. The XG program, starting’ ag anna Prati of 
improve the general course, dealt in the be keriment to 


innin : 
slowest of the slow learners. As the i a pri: the 
teachers became convinced that the methods and techniques use 


with slow learners would work out well with all groups. In the 


fall of 1950 three schools organized core clases of br; : 
The teachers of these classes tighter pupils 


ADVANTAGES 


Core classes meet two or more periods a day with a teacher 
who also acts as a guidance counselor. They deal with problems 
selected by teachers and pupils cooperatively, cutting across tra 
ditional subject-matter lines. Core teachers report that they ge 


to know their pupils better, that pupils consult the teacher mor — 


freely, that problems of immediate interest are handled more a 
quently, and that the smaller number of problems handled pr 
ter suited to the slower pupils’ powers of compptehensin at ex: 
centration. Learning, wherever possible, comes a ing ov 
perience. Pupils learn cooperation by planning and catty 
services for the school, excursions, and parties. 
use democratic procedures by practicing them in an ing given ! 
mittees. They learn to accept responsibility by a ion ate 
sponsibility. Interviews and letters requesting ' 


; í , à ams io 
widely used, as are movies, filmstrips, radio prog!" ” -d of thes 


a 
and cartoons. Core teachers place pupils’ aioe “ 
needs, for they accept the fact that many pupils s op and expr 
less they have interest. Core teachers try tO yn they cannot b, 
pupils’ interests but recognize limits beyond H nould ge" 
The following quotations from the poleni e core P&P 
further insights into the nature and practices © sive lA 


era 
“Contrary to misconceptions about coop 


10 





have been pleased with the results ` 





MD TT E 
pa » does not abdicate; he is an active par- 


ipa og , % i. J 
; ss must consider not 
; unit for study, the cla agg ig 

np selecting ‘ld m do but also the difficulties involved 
ply what # = 
in doing #. * x * 

"yhen planning 15 finished, every member of the class must 
, es the project is, why it is being studied, ana what his 
raponsbltie are. Cooperative planning takes much time, 

a, oe 39 
„t when it is well done, it is pro fitable. 
* * * 

"Pupils who cannot learn to read well will get more in school 
md after they leave school by asking others for information 
and opinions than by using reference works or textbooks.” 

x x xo 


"Teachers can do little, if anything about changing pupils’ 
environment. Pupils can be hel ped to understand their environ- 
ment and, it is hoped, to make a better emotional and philo- 
sophic adjustment to it. Teachers cannot solve pupils’ problems 


for them; they can only help them to understand these prob- 
ms and help them solve them themselves.” 


tt sa * * 


Whi : | 

their rat gv Want pupils to feel free to say what is on 
“asstoom i must be some guard against making the 
should be man a sounding board for discontent. Pupils 
f0 tealize th ap me to see the point of view of others and 


"Pleasant coy dit; pe sees may be partly responsible for 


k * 


piany of knowing what the facts are, 
to the ter dificul knowin 
e fact i greater difficulty of knowing 
ng they t mean. This takes them into the realm of opinion, 
bi oe plenty 

s 


ent is one of practice in determining whether a 
of fact or Opinion.” 
* * 


* 
Er see the di 
at th e introduce 


Yalta Wealth o £ | 
tep Ë Ore oe Suggestions will make this bulletin in- 
he gon ers will be able to extend their own experi- 


aa O € re : 
Perimen “St of us should get a pretty clear idea of what 
l ‘On is all about. 
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l THE CO 3 

The Museum and the Core Pro | ose AND _— for the low ceiling, on the heat- 

BLANCHE BROWN. CARL HILLER Stam fA evolved 08 pe use, and on a comparison with their 
CHARLES F. BECK* ones por ib g of the houst» 

— | , an i ‘ wos h 

As part of the newly initiated core program ae homes: collection of musical instruments, where 

Bryant High School an experiment in Cinai William Cullen oe stop 7“ ` was pointed out. Each student then had 

recently organized under the auspices of Dr. tentation yp eslution a pi out his lung power on an old post horn 

1 


. as 
of the Board of Education and Dr. Sterling Callis artison Thomas 


) č p opportune) eyer had such weird sounds been beard in 
politan Museum of Art. The group working with me! vet tom the lection’. Gpolitan Museum, At a risk to their noses 
on the my, oem ae 2 See called for the W ger ” pa then took turns in trying on a E IT 
tance oO e Metropolitan in plannin ossibl ; pd eat , : Ik on jousting in the iddle 
the two organizations. 8 P € Cooperation of yel helmet. This followed a brief ta ) 8 


tyes, which took place in the armor hall. There was also a 
ret for them to pass around to put on their hands. 


the Costume Institute provided a setting in which the group 
ret had a chance to see how their grandmothers dressed. Much 
musement was caused by the buttons and bows, bustles and laces, 
md the tremendous picture hats displayed on mannikins. The 
nystery of hieroglyphics was unveiled in the Egyptian section 


where the students learned how the Egyptologist translates one 
of the earliest forms of writing. 


After lunch the gtoup met for a short informal conference 


with . . 
gave a teacher and two Museum staff members. The discussion 
€ youngsters an o 
moming’s ad 
ought, in whi 
ture Of the | ch man 
mation On | 


Th 


A series of meetings was held in which members 
of Education conferred with staff members of the 
result of the conferences the following aims and 
set forth: | 

1. The use of the Museum as a resource for school groups in- 

volved in core programs.. 

2. The opening of new avenues of interest to students and 

teachers. - | 

3. Orientation in the use of a museum as a resource. — | 
These ideas were seen to be especially applicable to the execution 
of the core program and to have implications for all schools on 
the secondary level. l E 

Mr. Walter Wolff, principal of Bryant High School, ma : - a 
sible for an honor group of freshmen working in a awmi 
to spend two full school days at the Metropolitan Muse 


of the Board 
Museum. As a 
Objectives were 


abel y concurred, concerned the inadequate 
abe > EI museum objects. It was felt that the in- 
S did not tell what the students wanted to know. 


hell € idea that 
FIRST VISIT. On both days the group reported disecty a th icles soley pe os be able to write more helpful labels 
teachers at the Museum. On the morning of a an High | Second Visit to he Key to the planning of the activities for 
students were welcomed by members of the sta w ss prog” day, W OF free be p S, 
School Division and of the Museum. The an ‘ject a ye eram, Ptoration by the students then concluded the 
was designed to show the youngsters hop Sane o disp! bers . 


€ the stud 

Ward p sed oe os were exploring, the teacher and staff mem- 
N Possible devel come of the day's activities, with an eye to- 

Sade ay, bac “PMents on the second visit, 


he Mus Voiced theis t school, a follow-up discussion was held. 


to and give more meaning to their own e ol af pat 
notion that the Metropolitan is merely a CO Jifferent past 

Toward that end brief stops were made in . 
the Museum. In the earliest room of the 


ne d 


f ; r desi ' 
the boys hit his head on the roof beam, and f me wih ma i $ col] ei T to learn more about certain areas of 
E ; ijler is 2850% es F tek, Particulas iS Voting brought out the fact that two 
* Blanche Brown is a staff lecturer, and Carl Hi t, Chat and t interest 


were the American Wing and the 
Education Division of the Metropolitan Museum 9 ur schools: an collections. 5 
is coordinator of the School-Museum Program 
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pportunity to express their feelings about ` 
venture and the Museum in general. One speci- 
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TT HIGH PO 

On receipt of a telephone call from th Pii labri, 1932) 
Museum people prepared gallery talks on the naa teacher 

© areas of intere 

SECOND VISIT. The second day at the à 
a short orientation on the purpose of the 
class split into two groups according to the 
their discussions of the previous day. One g 
talk on the American Wing, and the other 
Greek and Roman collections. The talks 
type being largely the answers to the youn 

After lunch the group met in a classroom. Th 
labels which they e sed the day before wits eerie 
there was discussion about what information a label om, 
provide in order to help people to understand and enjoy the ob. 
jects in the Museum. This point was the motivation used in the 
afternoon’s activity, which was planned to teach the students how 
to get further information about Museum objects that interes 
them. The contents of the present labels were explained, and the 


Museum Started w 
day's Program. 
Interest Expressed ; 
toup heard 4 gallen 


a gallery talk 


gsters’ questions, 


reasons why they take the form they do. Then the students were | 
introduced to the elementary steps in doing research about the | 


art objects—the use of the accession number as a key to the Mu 


seum’s Bulletin, and the use of other basic publications, such 2s 


handbooks and catalogues. 

Thus equipped with a knowledge of simple research mek 
the group broke up. Each member of the class oe te 
object or painting of special interest to him, an Po epecialist 
find out all he could about that work of art. nee om Fron 
were on hand to help in the individual research pro a new It 
the information gathered, each youngster a eee trip to Bf 
for the object of his choice. In some cases 4 ath omp!“ 
Museum on the part of the student was neces 
the work. 


methods, 


i -Jorable 

conside?” 

GROWTH. Those who participated a ao e ae 
growth on the part of the children resulte stay tie fo 


. in 
experiment. That growth might be divide 


categories: i neo 


A. Development of attitude itself 2% 
1) Aus aenst with the Muse edge: 
versity of its areas of human 





formal | 


y THE CORE PROGRAM —— 


ciation of the Museum as a source of learning 
f 


materia nderstanding of peoples of other times and 


A bet ater of contact with the objects they made. 
a 


ent of skills 
B. Ae technique of research. 


») In condensing and clarifying written material, and in 
putting it into good readable English. 


min 
ptam aim gleaned during the gallery talks and in 


individual research. 
Itmay be that experiences such as these two days afforded point 
v doser cooperation and a more understanding relationship be- 


į ‘wen teachers in the high schools and members of museum staffs. 


Cc NSC > 


The dass was havin EA p ar . 
Benedict Arnold 8 a test. One of the questions was about 
ae be Ae ie that shor tened leg of yours, wounded at 
and then han 6 the eas and bury it with all the honors of war, 


est o ou s 
i) To wh om is this i fi : on a gibbet. 


ne ra 7 a Sentence, 
Anold, He be he T ae was a prisoner talking to Benedict 
WaS a traitor” eg defending his country while the rest of 


CNOCAN 


At adi we “CROTCHET CASTLE” 
On ee deliberation, 
hs a scheme ig an, Projects which have just been shown, 
Has kone 's amelioration, 
of common Sense in it, except my own. 
—Thomas Love Peacock 


1S 
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Integration in the Library* 


Integration is the current trend in education. 
riculum is in line with new psychological prece 
> importance of teaching the “whole” child? ms py Stress the 
appear irrelevant. Slow learners, CRMD’s, intellectual], telligence 
all are thought to profit by pursuing an integrated Sure Bifted— 


The inte 


Simultaneous with this trend is the emphasis on re of Study, | € 


and repetition of the statement that the library ; tary usage 
il ahe source and stimulus of activity zod eee Of the 

The two ideas are closely related. The difficulty li 
recognizing the validity of either one, but in devising iat a in 
introducing library procedures into every school department for 

It is hardly possible to assess the value of a library to its ea 
without considering its appeal to the reader as a whole The 
appeal of the library to the vocational-high-school student is 
always in connection with a particular subject. Rather, it is more 
often to be found in the extra-curricular materials that the library 
supplies, such as books on hobbies, sports fiction, popular maga- 
zines, and the like. | | 

In a very real sense, therefore, the library should not become 
associated solely with the use of any one department. Since books 
and the study of English have a natural affinity, it is to be ex- 
pected that the English department will achieve a close liaison 
with the library. Supplementary reading is an integral part of the 
English curriculum; the study of poetry, essay, or short story finds 
outlet and expansion in the library. The library lessons are often 
taught in scheduled English class visits. Social-studies classes, es 
find the library a storehouse of extensive source materials for ss 
search. Science makes use of much background information: od 
academic groups then, will, of their own accord, tend i b 
tate to the library for enrichment of their courses of study: 


eneg with 
THE LIBRARY AND THE SHOP. Integrating the libras with 
the shop subjects often presents more difficulties kreh eople 2 
academic subjects. This is so primarily because sy act thi 
still somewhat reluctant to use the library, despite : rence qe 
in vocational libraries, it is often true that more p re aske 
tions are asked dealing with technical-trade subjects à 
Satta , canal HIB 

_* Prepared by the Standing Committee on Vocations! 

Libraries, under the chairmanship of Miss Grace M. Smt 
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Stated Cur J? 
1 st 


i adequate to 


THE LIBRARY 
ademic areas. Secondly, librarians are for the 





tEORATION IN 


pjects in ac 
pout SU call 
i r, ace very nature of a book on a technical subject 
d thirdty, 


» dificult for the student to read and comprehend. As 
kes it a trade books are, and as expendable as some students 
ry they are, it is possible that the book stock is not always 
ane meet a given need. While enthusiasm may be fanned 
o white heat today, a time lag between wanting a book now 
a being fifth on the reserve list is sufficient to quench even-the 
most ardent flame. Tag 

By making themselves more fully acquainted with the library's 
holdings, teachers of shop subjects can do much to further the - 


‘integration of the library with their subjects, and to vitalize their 


das work. The challenge exists for the librarian, too, in ac- 
quinting herself more thoroughly with the work of the shops, 
0 that she can better assist students in need of technical-trade 
information, : 

Some of the most satisfactory library work can be accomplished 
through integration with shop departments. In auto mechanics, 
for example, a library lesson may be taught which will correlate 
Ua ia i library tools with a lesson on the history of the 
if: kr zo necessary to channel the emphasis toward the 
ai rm te newine subject headings such as automobiles, 
dlopedia in 4 vehicles, in the card catalog and in book and ency- 
ing the a A review of call numbers and practice in find- 
pecia] arbor shelves should be part of such a lesson. 
ri attention e books in the shop subject should be brought to 


ved with rai the students. The same technique might be em-. 


m shop class. 


Yety im š : š . 
the library ae factor involved in successful integration of 


Pattments - the vocational-high-school academic and trade de- 
of adequate sie as extra-curricular activities, is the provision 
hoi Which re A s for the purchase of all the books and maga- 
Sand girls, = > varied interests of vocational-high-school 
she ‘sizing sho O egg presents excellent opportunity for 
fore teachers det Subjects. It is desirable to consult with the 
The Pplementin 0 ae books and magazines are appropriate 
fee sUBReSt the on the curriculum. Teachers in the trade can 
Materials Choe of companies that may be approached for 

` “!0Ser cooperation will be achieved when the 


— 
an 
7 
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minded and trained along cultural lines. - 
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teachers become cognizant of th i 
; i e varied 
for their particular trade that are atia haea 
they will be more apt to put the weight of th 
terest into the library-shop program, ° 
ae indirect method effective in integrating |; 
e è Sa lies in the preparation of book lists o 3 library Work 
These should be annotated and could contai Somme aa trades 
illustrations. mt some attractive 
In a vocational school it is r j 
Ina ional ewarding for i 
size its relationship to shop subjects, E ey Se 
student attends primarily to learn a trade i 


ble , 
n the library. a 


a 5 r 
Ir influence n din 


ty to empha- 
y conscientious 


THE LIBRARY AND NON-MAJOR 
librarian, in attempting to fulfill ni es apn The school 
as the center of school activities, must E Ae EOE tbe libian 
departments such as music health edo m i gated 
not generally include library nctivities in ther pe art, which do 
ei ge of the health-education syllabus, for eae “vill de 
ose many opportunities for the libra to integrate its 
eh Tagen outlined for melee in the aE ape 
r E y ame pois proposed for the girls are as follows: 
en Ay i e home; safety education; personal health and 
eesti = a Any one of these would offer excellent 
cow for library lessons on research methods and sources 
ae — on subjects like safety or social adjustment. Library 
ae e aids and circulating material would be of value to the 
en -education teachers in their lessons and to the students 10 
eir assignments, 

Bibliographies on such subjects as dancing show that the library 
onp books on the modern dance, the square dance, tap» an 
i as well as the one by Arthur Murray which promises © 

hen popularity to a potential wallflower. A list of books about 
physical activities would publicize such titles as Pashko’s BoF. 
Book of Body Building, Giffnab’s Weightlifting, and all the 7" 
ous health books which the library may have—unknow?, 
to the health-education department. 

At present, the problem of dope addicti con 
a grave one which the health department has been asked le in 
sider. The teachers in that field may know about the p5 may 
the October, 1951, issue of Today's Health, but the libr 
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agers 8 
on among tee? age” 





L4prit, 1959 


THE 1J]BRARY- 
e help if she notifies the chairman about 
Digest, October, 1951, and Parents Maga- 
In such ways the librarian will indicate 
in the health program. | 
| library with the guidance program 
th at length in an article published 
led “Guidance in the 


T10 

ae ome welcom 
8 es in Nego 
. ember, 1951. 
of the library , 
th tegration of the schoo! 
| has been dealt w1 
November, 1951, entit 


N ACTION. The members of a sixth-term 
hool had for their term project a 
h was to be of individual choice. 


(ver a period of several terms, the librarian, through scheduled 
taglish class visits, had taught the requisite lessons which would 
helitate the use of various kinds of printed material. The card 
atalog would suggest book titles; the encyclopedia and World 
Amanac would offer much factual and historical material; the 
vertical file would yield ephemeral material and pictures. It re- 
9 but to review these library tools in order to €x- 
i . a This was accomplished through the use of the 
review, our Library, combined with a more detailed oral 
Th 
i teacher of the sixth-term class subsequently 
of the library > m m familiarize her students with the holdings 
only recent! at trade. Since these were the same girls who 
& to go ot aran a general review, it was a simple 
e basic tools briefly for general information. 


NTEGRATION 1 
dass in a girls’ high sc 


lng speech, the subject of whic 


, ause th 
i cosmetolo. students were also taking a related technical course 
ategrate 5 Gega librarian considered it an opportune time to 
reference keke subjects. Accordingly, special dictionaries an 
ang 8, Walls y presented, such as Louis’ 6000 Years 0 
sh the ictionary Principles and Practices of Beauty Culture, 
hocks e fame of Beauty-Culture Terms. For the technical 
"ed ea... Henley’s and the Scientific American 
top,” How to M were explained, along with Bushby's Cosme- 
8y. ake Them, and other special books on cosme- 


The 

locas: Dew , 

pation of the (sification numbers for these subjects and the 
Phlet mat ooks in that particular library were stressed. 


erial i i 
tial included vocational education and guidance, 
19 
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aor AHG o 
State Board examination review, and r 
ties for further training and employme 

This integration of the libra 
nical, and industrial fields w 
budding awareness of the 
can be explored by a judici 


ry’s resources in the acad 
as used to Strengthen 

wide range of subj 
ous use of the mat 


Thus, by stressing new aspects of famili 
tools, and introducing other aids in s 
the student to realize that the library 
books for supplementary readin 
it can be used for the fulfill 
And this in turn will, it is h 
all school libraries, namely 
an easy transition to the use of public libraries 
pleted his formal education. 


oe Wii. 2 
library reference 


8 for English cla 
ment of needs in al] 
oped, further the r 


Ccognized aim of 
that of conditionin 


& the student for 
when he has com. 









CIAL 
INTERESTED IN TEACHING COMMERCY? a 
C REFRIGERATION- 











ful Hints on Correlation 


Help ae 
| A. KOHN 
ARNOT Greeley Junior High School 


er will find many ways to make his sub- 
ee his students simply by exploiting the 
ities in correlation. 
wealth of Te mierea different subject areas not only 
Ths tecaniq anh interest but also rekindles the teacher's 
enlivens = y be successful, the teachers involved in this project 
ae mra youthful spirit of inquiry and the scientific daring 
» experiment with something new. Two or more teachers in- 
ducting the same class can cooperatively work out joint units 
without diminishing each other’s professional pride in his sub- 
ict. A convenient way to do this is to induce the administration 
to program joint, unassigned periods so that teachers may make 
plans together, unhurried. However, if the administration finds 
it impossible to arrange, zealous teachers can at least plan the 
comcident timing of related topics at the lunch table. 
Our school actually worked out the following units. (The 
witter is a science teacher. ) | 


l. An Astronomy Unit, correlating language arts and sci- 
ence, 


2 z Atomic Energy Unit, correlating social studies and 
ence. 

3. An Electricity Unit, 

Course) and science, 


The resourc 
ect more aP P 


correlating electrical wiring (a shop 


Chosen fo UNIT. A 9-10 Class (an adjustment class) was 

e Astronomy Unit. The approach was similar to the 
which shee 1n my article “Making Astronomy Fascinating,” 
vari lone = 1n MIGH POINTS, November, 1950, but with this 
logical back Stead of the science teacher’s giving the Greek mytho- 
Á eir p ound for the constellations, it was done more ably 


t Eat 
a sesh teacher, who Spent two weeks with the class 


not day | cussing the myths, 

y ihe walked into the English room and found the class 

in. Provided 8 to an exciting presentation of Orion, the Hunter. 

tea Science 7. “asy transition to the study of star groupings 
tS and “'asstoom. These same children, who were non- 

ardly have spelled Cassiopeia, were able to 


2) 
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Stand up in the front of the room and tell the m 1 1952 


with more than a dozen constellations as we studied t 1 SS0ciateg 
thermore, they were able to identify a few of them in ts Fur. 
all of them from charts and dotted figures on the blackh, Sky ang 

On the completion of the Astronomy Unit one iel at ; 
was fascinated by the legends of the constellations.” Ä bo rote, "I 
“It sure is fun when you can go out and say, “Well, walt eS 
Orion or, say, isn’t Sirius bright tonight?’ ” 7 MEIC’ 


ATOMIC ENERGY UNIT. A 9 SP. class was chosen for the 
Atomic Energy Unit. The social-studies implications of this topic 
appeared so significant to their social-studies teacher that she read. 
ily agreed to develop a two-week unit in conjunction with the 
science topic. ) 

An idea of the extent to which we correlated instruction can be 
gained by comparing the topics investigated in each classroom. 


Social Aspects of Atomic Energy 
I. What effect will the Splitting of the atom have upon our 
peacetime pattern of life? 
Il. What changes in occupation will the application of atomic 
energy to our industry cause? h 
II. What uses can be made of the leisure time produced by the 
application of atomic energy to our industries? 


mic 
IV. What government controls are placed upon the use of ato 
energy? 


- ‘ the use 
V. What international agreements may be made as to : 


of atomic energy in peace time? 


Science Aspects of Atomic Energy 7 af fins 
In the science classroom, we studied with the aid of 

lets, and demonstration such topics as these: 
I. Atomic Structure 

II. The Nature of Radioactivity 

HI. Smashing the Atom 

IV. Chain Reactions 

V. Making the First Atom Bomb 

VI. Biological Aspects of Atomic Energy. by 
The last topic was made intensely interesting 
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book: 


having oe 








LATION , 
an piir the Brooklyn Jewish Hospital deliver a lecture. 
í advantage of correlation in this case was the 
d breadth in understanding of the topic. 


e obvious 4 
greater dep th an 


ic-witi her is ever alert 
NIT. Our electric-wiring teac 
gie more valuable and meaningful to the children. 
pmi it ie to me that we might be able to link the 
vind ice courses in a workable fashion. 


The youngsters came to the science room to a pan and 
went to the shop to apply it. A 9-7 class, which we shared, was 
permitted wide latitude in selecting any projects to construct in 
the electrical-wiring shop that were related to the topics under 
investigation in the science classroom. For example, model motors, 
heating coils, fuse circuits, and telephone systems were made. 
Many of these were brought up to the science room, where they 
were used as demonstrations to illustrate scientific principles. 

Thus we see another value in correlation: abstract concepts are 
made concrete. Ohm’s Law ceases to puzzle students as soon as 
they are permitted to make things based on it. 


i "i are still many unexplored vistas of correlation that beckon 
o all, 


IC NOCH), 


Hay l 
Hicy ine a classroom or examination boner to contribute to 
er material as a filler? Full credit will be given to those submitting 


—s BONERS 
-= writing of t 


E the new Queen Elizabeth a student declared, “Her 

the nls Will be heir to the throng.” Another said, “Elizabeth 
ct of two children and the wife of the Duke of Ellington.” 

—Lila Ackerman 

As : 
the Bere t Wrote, “In the 18th century there was a man who saw 
“Ore they were put on. He was called a censes taker.” 
—George Cobn 
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-THE VALUES LOST FROM VI 


» this fact and mindful 


The Core Curriculum: 
Menace or Promise?* 


SAMUEL STEINBERG 
Stuyvesant High School 


There is a parable, in the New Testament, of a 


T man fro 
= an unclean spirit was cast out, and who went th m whom 


rough d 


seeking rest, but finding none, took himself seven other e 


worse than himself; and the last state of that man was 
the first. This parable might have been written f 
ditional curriculum has had its standards, its obje 
ments of measurement. . The critics, actuated 
realities of a qualitatively changing high-school 
exposed its evil spirits. They are now 
core curriculum, to drive them out. S 
driven out, so that the classroom isn’t 


TY places 
Vil spirits 
Worse than 
Of us. The tra. 
Ctives, its instru. 
by the Stubborn 
Population, have 
teady, with the aid of the 
o that the good isn't also 


left empty, it may be well ' 
for us to ponder the items on both side 


s of the balance sheet. 


EW. The traditional curricu- 
It did not spring full-grown from 
is an organic, societal growth. Mindful of 
of the child’s nature and needs, educators 
80 set up seven cardinal principles. These 
nificant today as they were then. But a 
ues, as far as the classroom is concerned,* 
Why? We became enmeshed in means, F 
technics, in devices, in things. The principal became a a ; 
the keys; the supervisor, an aimless measuring rod; the ei “hd 
guardian of content. In the process, both principles an ap 
were lost sight of. Efforts via correlation, fusion, integra Why? 
bring the teacher back to the child made little headway. kya 
Not for lack of repeated efforts. Was it objective ~~ pau- 
as heavy pupil loads, short periods, vested subject ege 4 multi- 
city of teaching materials, administrators bogged down bY * cci 


i fession 
plicity of custodial and clerical details? Was it a jaded pa rr 


; service: 
that had succumbed to the less healthy aspects of civil 


lum is an aspect of Civilization. 
the head of Jove. It 


Over a generation a 
principles are as sig 
Principles, these val 
were lost sight of, 


ig 
: core cur 
* The occasion for these remarks is the introduction of Lee High Schoo 
lum into the 9th year of the Long Island City and the r] has, if varj! 
** The extra-curricular program in our high Sc O jectives: 
degrees, sought and achieved the ultimate education 
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GRO Maea 


iding i t in the welfare 
yue CO munity that had no abiding interes 


it com | workers and in their work? All of these? 
, tua 
wi 7 big effort 
we're making one more big effor 
W EFFORT. Fagin of the core curriculum. Accord- 
“introduction ON ~ pr which there are many varieties, pupils and 
‘gto this approat i onsibility for determining the ever-emerg- 
hers will g r ill be given a chance to express his 
W culum. The pupil will be g 
pg curricu EPA: her, using a variety of methods and sources, 
n ins C f study, will help the pupil, working 
cluding existing Courses O y, ed an 
pa ittee, to launch, develop, and evaluate u 
ae a ion vä be focused on the 
ok. The supervisor’s attention will now be fo on t 
ei outcomes as seen in child behavior, not on the minutiae 
f methodological legerdemain. He will assist during the gesta- 
ton period of the learning process, and will not confine his efforts 
b post-mortem analysis. The principal will make decisions, after 
consultation with his core staff, on the extent to which the i 
proach shall operate (certain subjects not easily amalgamate 
vill still be taught separately), on the size of classes, on the length 
ot periods, on teacher assignments. Boundary lines of the sub- 
ts involved in the core will be effaced. Not a revolution, all of 
S but really a process of bringing the school up-to-date. 
AGAINST BARNACLES AND BARRENNESS. The advan- 
vile ae 3 the above are readily discernible: First, there 
ade TE 


molit ; t that have 
“etgtown the trad of the dry pedantry and subject ro 


a itional teaching process much in the manner 
hacles around 


Compiled p a stagnant hulk. Secondly, the new textbook, 
ings beers and pupils, will be files of pictures, clip- 
tth Co P lets, articles, Maps, listings of educational resources 
be found po anity, and even Quebec newspapers where comics can 
oan m French, Thirdly, the mastery of reflective thought and 
Ome of pe Powers will come from an exercise of these powers on 
e called ~ many specific lifelong problems which human beings 
; + © solve—not on book problems alone. Fourthly, 
aching > Stoup of teachers functioning as a unit around some 
laists ena Will be more effective than a large number of 

~ Det “ing hard, but in duplication and, often, in barrenness. 
“ile the cult of all 


of this will bring the teacher nearer to the 
cers of th 
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€ school nearer to the instructional process. - 
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THE ROAD TO FAILURE. The 
the core-curricular approach must be faced: First th Wake of 
a loss of easily measured standards. The “wider | a 
usually measured in the arena of life itself. Ene, ot ate 
by thought should not be identified with Progress S Y Unttoubleg 
nature abhors a vacuum, strange spirits may Gecn Scondly, 
classrooms. Charlatanism and quackery must be ~4 
as the plague. Thirdly, the older teacher, fri 
novation,” fearing “the loss of our cultural heritage,” ma k 
a psychological problem. The necessity for re-education a 
teacher on the job, not merely through courses elsewhere 7 A 
cated. Fourthly, the support given by the authotities to the i: 
program in the form of ample materials and release of Etter 
preparation and special conference work must not lag. Else te 
whole scheme will join yesterday’s failures. 
This is not to say that the authorities ate not aware of the 
dangers listed above. To the credit of the High School Division, 
the project was launched only after careful preparatory work (Dr. 
Thomas's XG committee), with ample implementation (special 
teachers, special supervisors, special materials of instruction), and 
launched on an experimental basis (evaluation to be made after a 
three-year period with the assistance of Dr. Wrightstone). If 
the result of the experiment is found to be satisfactory, the core- 
curricular approach will be extended. 


dangers that lie ; 


Since 
Buarded agains 
ghtened by the ie 


EITHER REFORM OR REVOLUTION. While this ae 
is being conducted, it may be a good idea for the tradition’ - 
among us to make one final effort to vitalize our present “Let 
culum. Plato’s injunction over the entrance to his y for 
no one enter who is ignorant of geometry,” must ma i in ex 
‘another thought of his, “By education I mean that a oiie 
cellence from youth upwards which makes a man P 


è a 3) pu ils t0 
desire to be a citizen.” The old curriculum inclines(?) P P re 


i ts un 
a knowledge of affairs—very often to “sterile si A 3 makes 
lated to affairs.” The core curriculum, and the ve e0 aftastss 
implicit, should incline pupils to appropriate know rs > desire ‘ 
to an ability to participate in affairs, and to 4 p° astrably des., 
do so. Can the traditionalists achieve these ET hot what Y 
able goals through reform? If not, then they 


seem to them a revolution on their hands. 
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cULUM_-- 

UR h schools will meet their needs through the 

yhether the h F peier their goals will be achieved through 

e curricu » realistic approach to the present subject fields 
of 


plied that the future will tell. One thing must be granted: _ 


somethin 


Jifhculty of their tasks. They are attempting, to use De- 
ris the C 


famous metaphor, to make major repairs in the roadbed 
pists Fam 


j the stations of a railroad while keeping all the trains running 
gna the 


ia schedule. 


"HE'S JUST RECEIVED 
HIS TEACHING 
LICENSE- 
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Animadversions on the 
Core Curriculum 


ARTHUR GODDARD 
New York School of Printing 


The core curriculum is usually described as a 
the traditional subjects. Indeed, it has bee 
ing characteristic’ is “a vertical Ccutting-across of sub; 
in a lengthened period of instruction. However, the 
cross-section is rather misleading. Subject-matter disti 
in fact, blurred, or at least minimized, in the interests of p. 
“core.” The latter is a tissue of integrated experie Tee 


re Nees rel 
to a set of problems chosen by a Majority of the class after dy 
cussions held under the guidance of the teacher. In relation to 


the core, which is the focus of instruction, “subject matters”? are 
held to be “peripheral.” The core has even been likened to the 
hub of a wheel, but it would be an error to imagine the different 
“subjects” as radiating from it, because in the core these “subjects” 
have already been fused into an amalgam in which their disting 
identity as homogeneously thematic organizations has been de 
stroyed. In the core, the traditional subjects cease to be distinc- 
tively marked out fields of instruction. Thus, the core, as it is 


> & CTOSS- 
n said that ab 


tts identify, 


ject Lines’ 
image of 4 
Netions are 


what is ordinarily understood by the word “core.” This 1s a 
one of many instances of the semantic ambiguity that infects mo 
of the literature on the topic. ents of 
Still another equivocation makes it possible for Pelee J advo 
the core to insist, as against some critics, that they do in aly “jnc 
cate the teaching of “subject matter,” but, of Ting I “olution 0 
dentally”; i.e., only so much as may be relevant to t H dit 
“meaningful problems” chosen by the class under 





iculum Bullets 

1Board of Education of the City of New York, C Experimentdl e 
1950-51 Series, Number 2, Suggestions to Teachers of ic, this booklet the 
Classes, pp. 4-5. In the growing literature on the top and honesty j 
the distinctive advantage of recency, official sanction, 
description of actual practices. p 

*HIGH Points, November, 1951. -~ the text, ft ico 

"Where this expression is in quotation marks wi e cur jes 
the Pickwickian sense given to it in the literature ae 
it does not mean “curriculum content,” but wha 


¥ : - itudes, 
(i.e., store up in the form of memories, habits, attitud = 
this content, 
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yE 


nad . js meant is that in solving yr — pe 
dance. he core class learn, among other things, — ing 
dents in t formed part of one or more traditional subjects; 
y night hav ‘amentaty procedure, or the principles of design. 


hose solution would necessarily involve the very skills 
lems W 


H fats which, among other things, he wishes to teach them or 


| sch he judges them ripe to learn. However, only so much of 
will 


„h “subject” 1S presented at any given time and a iy ar o 
„e md emphasis are given to each as are require 

om problem; so that elements of distinct subjects are mingled 
vithout any regard to the features that make them distinct. Some- 
ines the stringency of this principle is relaxed in practice, and 
beinstructor gives drill lessons on whatever scraps of the diverse 
abject matters he has not found it possible to incorporate into 
ome “meaningful” problematic context; but the basic methodo- 
bgal principle of the core curriculum requires that as much as 


posible of the learning process take place in the context of what 
Dewey calls 


“problematic situations” arising from the “felt” 


| weds of the students, 


actually conceived, has nothing in common except the name with — 


=- TEACHERS LIKE GODS. There could, of course, 
teach waa ape to the practice of permitting the same teacher 
t both and ea Subjects provided that he were duly licensed 

pat he tid not give Priority (of time or emphasis) 
teach er's ~ is, indeed, much to commend such a practice. 
Mile fop pi vsually rich background would probably make it 


Costin E Im to provide his students with a stimulating wealth 
5 


i ees oundin 
ble iite from each to the other, and in avenues of 
k ii exploration leading back and forth between 
Mi being ikem a teacher would be in the unique posi- 
buy in two G tent to criticize and correct the work of his 
ttig “a att, scien *—art and English, social studies and art, 
ady science ce and art, mathematics and shop, or mathe- 
te, YOu ee S, for example. I believe that teaching of this 
Mh O ee 'nently desirable and would even mark a genu- 
um content Cares Practices. But this is not what the core 
ticuly Plates. There is nothing in the proposals for 
M that requires the teacher to be licensed in all 
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se core teacher will direct his students toward- 


8 in cross-references between the two sub- 
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POIN 
the subjects from which he may have to exce TS 
to help his students solve their problems "Pt eleme 

Nor is it reasonable to oppose th ti 

`- : € practic . 
lar traditional subject meaningful to the a aking a 
tain aspects of it to their own interests or to wiles Py relati 
jects that they may be studying, wher raditiona] Sub. 


ever this i ; 
the good teaching of any traditiona his is feasible, In fa 


; ; l subject requi 
sire to explore it be initially aroused by demonstatisy wat a de. 
OME Cop. 


nection between it and something the student Cares 
this interest should be sustained by any of those me 
form the basis of the art of instruction. Failure t 
connections is one—although ‘by no means the only—reason wh 
teaching sometimes does not achieve its end. But there is ab. 
solutely no basis for the assumption that it is i i a 
rap A impossible to teach 
the traditional subjects as distinct, and at the same time to relate 
them significantly to one another and to the students’ interests, 
The traditional subjects—languages, social studies, mathematics, 
the natural sciences, physical training, music, the fine arts, and 
the industrial arts—constitute distinct fields of learning. Each 
is a specialty, requiring for its mastery specialized training and, 
for its teaching, certain specialized techniques. A person familiar 
with one may not be equally familiar with another, and a person 
competent to teach one may not be competent to teach — 
These facts are implicitly recognized in the present pone 
the Board of Examiners of requiring different kinds of Pa “ik 
tion to teach the different traditional subjects, of givin8 fying 
. nee nee -cening licenses spect! 
kinds of examinations in each, and of issuing ch, Ted 
the subject which the licensed person is authorized to te rary 
° f , s s sa d t best, a temp ect 
ing out of one’s license is considered as, a of the sub) 
pedient, resorted to when a duly licensed ae from hav 
is unavailable. To be sure, nothing prevents 4 a imself 2% 
ing more than one license if he is willing to K o teach > 
quately and to meet the necessary a shows that 
than one of the traditional subjects. a me oa ht 
teachers attempt to do this, and still fewer a proficient vill 
A teacher of social studies is not necessari} : 


to be apt 
° ° e € . $ 
techniques of teaching English, nor 1S he 1 diction à te 


Ap ril, 1955 
nts in Orde, 


thods Which 
O make such 


; > as 4 
well versed in such elements of that subject ical caf: feat | 


rr etor 
etymology, formal grammar, syllabication, I -riticls 


tual analysis, prosody, or the criteria of litera 
30 


yon M bl devoted yea 


about, and 


r 
bo be f °pared to teach 
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ywADv tess likely to be as competent in giving instruc- 


, teacher _ as a duly licensed teacher of English, who has 
ese M 


ily, it 1S july licensed teacher of social studies of giving instruc- 
pbleas 2 s raien as political, social, and economic theory; 
on in SUC nd ethnology; constitutional and international law; 
alopO8T N irents; current events; and controversial issues. 
; ane significant differences not only in the subject matter 
gt and the social studies, but also in the techniques for 
aching them: the method of giving instruction in the under- 
sanding of controversial isues, for example, is altogether different 
fom the procedure to be adopted in helping students to appre- 
cate lyric poetry. These specialized methods also form part of 
the training and experience of subject-matter specialists. A stu- 
dent should have the benefit of the best available instruction in 
bth English and the social studies; and this can be given only 
y the specialist in each area, or, in rare instances, by one who, 
j taining, experience, and proper fulfilment of established re- 
femme’ demonstrated his qualification to teach in more 
aug a mi reasonable to assume that a student who is 
tacher licensed in A cerpts from two or more subjects by a 
" Sound instruction ‘4 ET is probably being deprived not only 

of the benefits a at least one of the distinct subjects, but 
Subject, Of expert methods specifically suited to that 


PROPOSE 

D: 

ie With 1 EACHERS LIKE SCHOOLBOYS. When con- 
Nin 


problem of teacher com a l 
, . etence to give instruc 
vill ap © COTE curriculum P 8 


Dr. Will; ii ata tt 
iem „nether we can r. William Kilpatrick* said, “Some 


find teachers sufficiently able and sufi- 
along so many lines. The answer seems 
ect pupils to learn along so many lines, 
und able to learn it.” 


iS Not, of course, the venerable philosopher's 


athers cay be fo 
One O'4Mmar 


Uyan but rat z which “so many lines” are transformed into 
tig Which r the gross fallacy involved in suggesting an 
' n no way pertinent to the question it 1s sup- 


“cay; onal 
Porum, May, 1951. 


3] 


ts of training and study to them. Simi- 
oe s ubtful whether a teacher of English would be as ca- 
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pared to teach” along so many. lines: 
teach any subject, one needs to learn 


„ject matter Dr. Kilpatrick may have in 





posed to answer. The question referred t 


o ading teachers « 
Fn ereas the Pro 
© to learn” W a 
the first place, in oye 
far more of $ th 
re of it than the n 
hatever Standards of e 


nl 
than the studen, -7 Mut 


“answer” refers to finding teachers “ 
their students are expected to learn. In 


proposes to teach, and certainly far mo 
is expected to learn in order to meet W 


the teacher know more of the subject m 
learn from him in order to meet grade and graduation ati a 
the teacher must, besides, know the specific techniques mr 
the elucidation of different subjects. Dr. Kilpatric “ki 


k’s plati 
phism is, unfortunately, only one of many in which Mh Hea 


on this issue abounds. 


Moreover, the idea that subject matter is independent of prob- 


lems, or that it can be taught without entering into problems, is 
the result of failure to clarify and radicalize the concept of sub- 
ject matter. The pedagogical task of the subject-matter specialist 
is to select problems that can engage the students’ interests, to 
relate these interests to other subjects or interests, and to lead the 
students as far as they can go into the relatively deeper and more 
complex problems to which his subject provides answers. an 
the problem of understanding a short story and en a Ce 
as a literary composition and the problem of nies ahi 
meaning and consequences of inflation are problems pa prob 
tion requires a knowledge of two different mojen re be com: 
lems have to be treated by two different methods a in these SY 
petently explained and resolved only by specialists on 
jects. The dichotomy which proponents of the cor ul problem 
make between traditional subject matter and meanin j etwee 
is thoroughly factitious, whereas -the distinction’ ae 
jects and the differences between persons in a rtant for ¢ 
to teach different subjects are both real and imp 
cation. | 


du: 


Z ‘ mmo’ 

esis CO. 4s 

THE THESIS OF OVERLAPPING. Another th at the ft 

in writings on the core curriculum is the poe studies, Let 
of certain subjects, e.g., English and the -socia “eybject 


to 
e tent 
at many points. If this were true, there woul omp® 


rson 
common to both, and it would follow that 4 pe 
32 
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5 ON ° * 
pADVERSION uld be competent to teach this subject 


‘ther one— WO 


i i ject. ld 
teach one would comprise part of his own subject. It shou 


in the two subjects are conceived to be 
served pist arr "al points—in which case they could, 
„solutely it rposes, be regarded not as two subjects, but 
for all practic beT still be elements of one not included in the 
xs one—there = need for distinct and competent instruction in 
other, 7 = residual areas of subject matter would in no way 
or lel However, the whole notion of “overlapping” or 


“congruent” areas of subject matter is derived, at best, from a — 


mde metaphor that cannot withstand rational inspection. The 
same material—the same, that is, in a strictly physical sense—can 
bome the substance of a diversity of subject matters only by a 
process of transformation, in terms of different purposes (i.e., 
interests), into various curriculum contents. For example, the 
sme motion picture—let us say a movie depicting the events of 
the French Revolution—might be profitably shown to classes in 
European history, English literature (“A Tale of Two Cities”), 
i Ptwriting, costume design, dramatics, stage design, etc. Yet 
from this fact it would be illegitimate to conclude that there is 
no difference in the subject matter of the lessons, still less that 
beg 4 common “underlying” subject which “cuts across” 
rity subject which a teacher of any one of them would be 
 petent to teach. The purpose of showing the film in each case 


S what direct 


tert fo: tention to the features relevant to the subject 
t* forming th 


€ specific curri lesson. 
Subject m atter is P culum content of the 


bject Matter ing the subject, nor is the distinction between 
. 4 their an taiti to instructional materials. The materials 
eq Matter nert provide the content of the lesson on the sub- 
Ubject gfe using the same physical materials may differ 
i Some sunn and treatment. What relates distinct subjects is 
lis” th Pposed common subject-matter area” which “under- 
Perfect nh m 4 conception is an instance of the fallacy of 
Piousnese ey - It is regrettable that a certain prima facie 
k as been lent to many of the spurious doctrines of 
der "€ Ster’ 
ae “su ral (8 international Dictionary, Second Edition, p. 2509, 


al p OT botan . af organized body of knowledge, as chemistry, 
i “Stitution abia ag a study, especially when taught in an educa- 
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the “core” philosophy by paralogisms of a i 4 Pril, 1953 
emplifies. , Ype Which this ex. 
RADIATIONS AND LIMITATIONS. 
tween subjects are constituted exclusively b 
terest in one subject may very well lead to a 
A community of interest in two or more s 
them. This spontaneous establishment of a 
tions is neither necessary nor inevitable, though it ie a: 

sirable at all stages of education; it depends he tr wa 
and on the method of instruction. For example, a student “pars. 
in literature reading Burroughs’ charming essay on be bi class 
may—but need not—develop an interest in natural lore oa 
in ornithology; but it does not follow from this quite adpectitive 
connection that a teacher of biology would be more eit bdient + 
teach that essay than a teacher of English. The same material— 
the essay—might be used in both biology and English classes, but 
the subject matter of the lessons would be distinct, and specialized 
competence would be required to give instruction in each. 

Any subject is a potential point of departure for any other. 
The radiations are constituted by the associations, interests, pref- 
erences, tastes, and temperaments of the students under the stimu- 
lation of their teachers. Thus, it is not only from the field of the 
social studies that literature, for example, draws its materials: 
ethics, mythology, the natural sciences, psychology, and the [iy 
eral arts are all potential, and have been actual, themes of i 
ture—some of it literature now studied in the schools. pu h 
this it would be impermissible to infer that the teacher of a 1 
has to be a specialist in any of these subjects, since in te? ue: 
literature he is not teaching them; nor is it necessary that a 
of any of these subjects be a specialist in the literature whi 
rives its materials or its inspiration from the subject ae 
specialty, since in teaching it he is not teaching met 
so-called relations among different subjects are extrins! onomo 
The Categories proper to the subjects are absolutely oor 
and constitutive and are ultimately irreducible to 49Y sit 

However, an awareness of these potential radiations f y sub 
meate the teaching of every subject. A good teacher Jigfusion by 
ject must always be sensitive to the possible paths het subje” 
which interest in his own subject may lead to all ot 
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7 ommon task of good teaching in each subject to 

B udents’ intellectual horizons, to stimulate their ima- 
the n to encourage their creative powers. But it is one 
ginations, e teacher to stimulate, by teaching his own subject 
ng for interest in some other subject which he is not 


._aoinatively, an 1 a S , 
mi pe to teach; it is quite another to suppose that, 
§ 


ADV ERS! 


recause the subject he is competent to teach can lead to an in-. 
a 


west in another subject, the other is somehow “included” in his 
wn subject so that he is competent to teach the other too. This 
the error which the ancients called pansophism. Good teaching 
must be rich enough to stimulate a variety of interests; but the 
same teacher who stimulates these interests 1s not necessarily 
(though he may be in rare instances) competent to evaluate the 
ativities in which they culminate. The essay which a student 
wites as a result of an absorbing lesson in history may need the 
apert criticism of a teacher of English; the drawing another 
student makes to illustrate a novel may require judgment in terms 
of the specialized knowledge of a teacher of art, and so on. The 
— interests should by all means be broadened, but it must 
tld. L supposed that a teacher is an expert in any but his own 
et us frankly admit our limitations. 


TH 
rma, SUPERFICIALITY. The besetting sin of much 
fciality - a education 1s not its richness, but its dreadful super- 
an quality: emphasis is too often placed on quantity* rather 
ei q ity: how many students S o d . 
ir teading, ho: participate , how extensive was 
"tous and d ve arious the activities they engaged in, how nu- 
h rse the objects they produced; not how clearly 
aly they be es a Correctly they expressed themselves, how ethi- 
entifically ved, how politely they treated one another, how 
ood the sy we pursued the truth, how adequately they under- 
pa ec al matter, or how proficiently they exercised their 
Vn achievement in constructing objects. Yet it is precisely 
chy istinct me that should constitute the ends of instruction. 
ahi the of ject matters are properly taught by competent 
“ved Onco “t valid ends of education here enumerated are 
Pre “tantly —not petipherally—without there being 


rA 
Blein ant à 


i 


À > 
tes may be found on page 48 of the Curriculum 


"eviously 
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oo —_HIGH POINTS 
any conflict whatsoever between the a 
~ the attainment of any other. 

Nor does the depth to which one May Zo into an 
subject have any bearing on the distinction between 
subjects. No matter how little a person may 
for example, and no matter how limited his 
setting may be, in each case he is learning a 


(April, 195, 


ttainment of One end and 
y Particular 


it and ọ 
learn about Ca 


knowledge of wu" 
distinct aves Tm 
i COMPETING CORES. Finally, insufficient attention has been 
paid to the grave issues raised by the difficulties involved in vali 
dating the claim of any particular combination of problems an 
experiences to form the substance of the core. The immediate dif. 
ficulty may be set forth in a series of alternatives. Should not the 
language arts, the media of communication, constitute the founda. 
tion of the whole structure of education? Yet are not the prob-. 
lems and experiences of the shop, the subject of the student's life 
work and vocation, the ultimate core of the educative process? 
But why should not the social studies, which inculcate the civic 
attitudes of democracy, be the nucleus of the whole program? 
Nevertheless, science, which teaches the mastery of the physical 
environment, must surely have a rightful claim to be the hub 
around which all interests and activities should radiate. Or is 
~ hot art, the principle of creation and formal perfection, the basic 
repository of all that is most-significant in any of the other sub- 
jects? And still other possibilities will readily occur to aa 
familiar with the centuries-old disputes among philosophers 
cerning the “true” ultimate relations among knowing, doing, 
being, and among the true, the good, and the beautiful. ‘al 
It is evident that this conflict of rival subject-matter aie 
isms, each of which would voraciously assimilate to its mh 
stance all that is digestible in every other, cannot of ensive sys 
cept in the framework of an already accepted comprene nent i 
tem of norms that would antecedently impose on paa Pe in some 
the curriculum a particular status in the hierarchy imp"! 


of ed- 
ultimate interpretation of experience. But the philosophy These 


Cation is in no position to provide such a Weltanschauung estion, 
is, happily, no “standard” or “official” attitude on SU ‘oyments ° 
as the relative importance of work and aesthetic eke to + 
Scientific activity and artistic creation, or of free Serv en 

community and profit-seeking enterprise. 
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jniMAD d perhaps each person—has a different answer to 
—an 


silosophY- ns, and, in our country at least, is free to have -T 
these pe "n other words, already presupposes a system_o 
"Integral ’ 


a igi ethical, aesthetic, economic. 

noms —P gs onset of the curriculum with distinct sub- 
ow the a equal time for each, by persons specializing in 
jects ta rm b integration is the result of the free creative acts of 
al students pursuing their interests as widely, as deeply, 
m as complexly as their differing abilities will permit, under 
he stimulation of their teachers. There is then room for distinct 
forms of integration, differing in type and complexity, and there 
isa freely chosen diversity of outlook and viewpoint, expressive 
of innate as well as liberally cultivated tendencies, powers, and 
temperaments. In such an educational system the emphasis is on 
spontaneity, individuality, and diversification, without any loss in 
depth or adequacy. It becomes the task of each student to follow 
his own interests under the guidance of subject-matter specialists 
and enthusiasts rich in stimulating Suggestions, until he becomes, 
i ikom a a true individual, with his own tastes, prefer- 
u shilp =- Ta ~ he is capable of articulating one— 
clans me of life. The student is in the happy position 
& experts in diverse fields, each ready, willing, 


Nd eager to help hi . ; 
expert's) field ie = to teach him as much of his (the 


fein 

: “4s = BE leading from one subject to another. 
riculu, E ae lished integration of the elements of the 
hierarchy i preme set of problems constituting a core, no 
of thi ontusion of domains. And the distinguishing feature 


‘humanistic (ie 1; 
ta utilitarian e Gies liberal) education—as opposed to a nar- 


dig aims ultimat political training—lies precisely in the fact 
terested d ey at awakening in all students an active and 


esi s 
i for Its ati tor knowledge for its own sake, a love of 


j ake, a re i 

S, an < SAKE, spect for the moral law for its own 

tips appr 3 

me valine — of beauty for its own sake, and other zn- 
Political ends veal 357 way neglecting necessary utilitarian 

THR . i 

ite in Ons betwe ma 

the te fan su 


FREE CHOICE.” Where, however, the 
bjects are ignored or minimized, as they 


iculum; where some elements of diverse sub- 
97 


ent can learn, while at the same time - 
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HI 

wad ESTs lapri, 1953 
teach them; where unequal time is given to different iiel ia 
where one set of problems or amalgam of excerpts from suk i 
receives priority as the core of the whole educative prites jects 
norm of integration, determining which set of problems o, 
plex of fragmentized subjects is to be singled out for aha 
treatment, is already implicit in the very structure of A wee 
lum, and the “free choice” given to the students when the icy. 
asked to discuss and to vote on the problem with which He dan 
is to be concerned proves to be a sham—a wretched A me 
temptible travesty of democracy. i 

The area of the individual student’s freedom does not lie within 
the sphere of subject matter or curriculum. It is wholly mislead- 
ing to apply the political concept of democracy to this issue 
Teaching is not a form of creative evolution from which subject 
matter “emerges.” It is not possible -for the students, even by 
majority vote, to change the laws of logic or of physics, or to alter 


S, SOme 


the structure of a language or of a work of art nearer to their. 


hearts’ desire. The substance of subject matter is already consti- 
tuted by the laws, customs, and objects of the world in which the 
students find themselves—a world they never made—and one of 
the primary functions of education is to orient them in this world 
so that they may understand it, master it, and, if they wish, change 
whatever is changeable in it. In the world into which the soa 
have been born, people already speak languages with a 
grammars, calculate in accordance with invariant sp 
laws, and conform to specific conventions. It is a world - po þe 
there are books, paintings, documents, and historical se i 
understood and interpreted. It is in this sense that S mie 
that subject matter is determinate—of course, relatively rite 0 
time and place. As conventions change, as the interpre e, 
books and documents change, as new discoveries afe f the com 
subject matter undergoes a change which it is the duty -aching å 
petent teacher to take cognizance of. The plea for i subject: 
traditional subjects as distinct and for hiring compe Fos keeping 
matter specialists as teachers is, of course, not a plea 5 ago- 
the subjects themselves forever as they were fifty a r lie 4 
The true freedom of the individual student ae an ini 
the opportunity he has of using, learning, integr" Tati of 
preting the different subject matters under the stim 
38 
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One has to distinguish clearly between what is already 
¢ though relatively so), and what is absolutely open 
The former is the subject matter; the latter is the 

‘on and estimation (i.e., the valuation) of the different 
“of the curriculum. The most insidious error of the pro- 
f the core curriculum 1s that they invert this relation. 


ANIMA 


teachers. 
jeterounate ( 
ip free choice. 


interpret 
ponents 0 


ENDORSEMENT AND REJECTION. The proposals for the 
orè curriculum deserve the most careful critical inspection. I 
heartily endorse the use of any of those devices of enrichment, 
motivation, and cross-reference—dramatizations, visits, interviews, 
creative work, discussions, research, committee meetings—which 
are recommended by proponents of the core curriculum, not as 
ends in themselves, but as means to the better teaching of the tra- 
ditional subjects. I am convinced that experience has conclusively 
shown that the powerful stimulation of these procedures provides 
for more interesting, more imaginative, and more effective teach- 
ng. The objection to the core curriculum cannot rest on these 
pois but must found itself on considerations similar to those 
a boir pansophism, the incompetent teaching of subject 
r mka riim p confusion of the categories of subject matter, 
amiei i o A aara values, and the slanting of the entire 
citical anal s, irection of the core. Space limitations forbid a 
< oS OF One other feature that vitiates the core curricu- 


» VIZ, big = = »9 e ° 
ere » the individual standard of achievement, about which 
Prevails a most unf 


êr cursory sampl; ortunate confusion. I hope that this 
Marred the discu „Pung of the fallacies which have hitherto 
With the iat oe Of the core curriculum may inspire others 
Btions fop p clarify the problems involved and to offer sug- 
Mproving instruction in the traditional subjects. 


CNDA 
WITTICISM 


à ul of the way in which they use collo- 
OB ha fi n. I found that out recently when, after 

M sending 2 te Considerably aroused by Richard, I snapped, 
Soin E H home to your parents this afternoon and it’s 
What are y ighty stiff note!” 


Te 
quale Should be caref 
hay 2S in th 
€ classroom. 


4 going to do,” he asked brightly, “starch it?” 
—Lawrence Kaye 
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“boondoggling,” “insipid,” and “wishy-washy,” in dis 


` upon vocational education because they believe that i 


‘The Relationship of Industr: 
Education to Vocational am 
Industrial Education 


MAXIMILLIAN KOMOW* 
If you have sat in on conferences with voca 


how many times have you heard them use the 


>> eee 


al-Arts 


tional educat 

0 
words “piddling 
dustrial arts. They feel that this phase of educa USING in. 
dispensed with, but if we must have it then it mi 
to have some slight exploratory value, 


On the other hand, the proponents of industrial ar 


ght be considered 


ts look down 


t fails to con- 
form to the modern philosophy that education is a Bek aas 


process. They say, sometimes rightly so, that vocational education 

„ OVerstresses trade training and ignores general education, or, at 
best, relegates it to an extremely minor place in the school 
program. : 

Here we have two important areas of education fulminating 
against each other, largely because they are ignorant of each 
other's objectives, but have passed judgment because of some of 
the things they have seen or heard. All of this despite the fact 
that they are so closely related to each other. 

It is quite clear that there is a need for a restatement of the 


objectives of industrial arts and of vocational education if wea | 


to discuss their relationship. 


AIMS OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS. As I see it, industrial ae ; 
an essential phase of general education. It aims to prov’ 


and girls with the opportunity to acquire an appreciation i to 
understanding of our fundamental industries and their © “rience 
our democratic way of life. It also aims to provide J 5 skills, 
which will prepare the individual, through his knowle Pje of 
attitudes, and accomplishments, to be more useful as 2 velligent p 
his home and his community, more appreciative ae hat js ca 
a consumer, and more valuable as a citizen. I believe 


dy 
the st 
best be accomplished by including in the subject matter 





nnu 

s . Secon pel! 
* Assistant Administrative Director, whose speech ete ai CF 
Conference for Leaders and Teachers in Industrial Edu 


University, is partly presented in this article. 
40 


P 
i go 


tion can Well be 






| gDUCATION 


its products and 

| als, tools, and processes of industry, its P = 

pihe mater — influence in the improvement of our socia 
an 


Te „re the objectives which should underlie the teaching of 

‘ 

, yetrial arts: 

a anl an opportunity to explore, develop, and evalu- 
0 


ge special interests —_ may serve to influence a 
up's choice of further education. | BA 
To acquire a basic knowled ge of the materials, tools, an 
processes of modern industry. 
To acquaint pupils with occupational information and 
he history of the development of industry. 

To develop intelligent consumer attitudes. 

To develop democratic living through shop environment 
and activities, | | 

To develop an awareness of common hazards and habits 
of safety in school, home, and community. 

To provide opportunity for the development of creative 
expression, initiative, and cooperative attitudes. 
eign? an appreciation of good workmanship and 


To develop a sym 7 ; 
ympathetic understanding of, and respect 
for, manual yE a 28 of P 


T ] 7 l . . 

ai children an opportunity to learn by doing, 

; fa the construction of useful projects. 

pro ine the ability to make simple repairs and im- 
“ements in the home. 


0 deve . , r 
tivities, lop hobby interests and useful leisure-time ac- 


ttm 
adeti seen from the foregoing statement of objectives that 
S many ah emphatically, not a form of vocational education 
he Contra pic, both lay and professional, mistakenly think. On 
much tithe At is manifestly a program of general education, 
“i Nize co in content and pupil interest than that which we 
W has Se ntionally as general education. Its value in this 
* the ag so well appreciated that educators are adopting 

© around which they build their educational philoso- 
4l 
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phies. It is conceivable that 


ACEI industrial arts ¢ bril, 195 
general education itself, for its content impinge Very well bac’ 
traditional general education. SeS on every atea of 


AIMS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, The... 
agreement as to the objectives of this field of ten a 
is in industrial arts. It was Originally considered cond than t 
system of within-the-school trade training, as com ae a formal 
the-plant apprentice training. Many laym pared to within 


en and 
still adhere to that point of view. Today Some educators 


è . 9 for Most 
tional education has much broader implications, The moe 
181 i 


cant guiding principle in vocational education i 
provide a well-rounded, fully balanced mila i mat 
education. The educational experiences of the pupils must Rn 
possible growth in the ability to participate fully in all aspects of 
living. Vocational education must hold steadfastly before itself 
the goal of developing the many-sided na 


ee pi ture and activity of each 
individual, recognizing that each human being has a number of 


roles to play in life—as a citizen, as a member of his family, as 
economic man, as spiritual man, and as cultural man. In the voca- 
tional high school, as in every school, all of these elements must 
receive the full forces of our efforts. 


These, then, are the objectives of vocational education: 


To insure the basis for rich, useful, ethical living ina 
Society promoting the common welfare. — 
To develop pride and faith in democracy, including a 
spect for the dignity and worth of individuals and <a 
ple, regardless of race, religion, nationality, or 5° 
economic status. omin 
` To develop desirable social attitudes and relations 
within the family, the school, and the ana - 
To create an awareness of economic forces ae wor 
pa of their impact on all who serve in 
of work. 
To develop reasoning based on adequat 
supported by facts and principles. jigy, of 1» 
To insure a command, in accordance with at np 
common integrating knowledges and skil 5. ati the 
To promote the appreciation and enjoy 
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e hypotheses and 





l 





| pp and cultural aspects of living, and to foster 
c ; i 


eative expression. "r 

develop and maintain body and mind in sound 
4 T 

a lesome condition. | | 

- blish useful occupational knowled ges and skills, 

wr cach individual may reach his highest attainable 

50 ; 

level of accomplishment. | . 

To enable satisfactory adjustment in vocations. 


SIMILARITIES. A comparison of the objectives of industrial- 
wts education with those of vocational education discloses a 
marked similarity between them. Of course there is a difference, 
a important difference, which I shall discuss below. Let us now 
consider the reasons for the similarities. . 

The objectives of both industrial-arts education and vocational 
education bear a striking resemblance to the objectives of general 
education, and that is the crux of the matter. Education is a con- 
tinuous process from the time the child enters the kindergarten 
until he has completed his formal schooling. It is general in char- 
acter, becoming more specific as the child approaches maturity, 
os i entirely losing its general characteristics. This is the 
aim E tosophy of all education, the goal toward which we all 

, ut which, alas, we have not yet attained. Industrial arts is 


an . i : > 
intermediate stage, which, for some pupils, immediately pre- 


es 2 
Me stage of vocational education.» 


“Contention th fet that all education is basically vocational, 
“20 see from i. as only a tenuous basis of fact, because, as you 
ployment ie. objectives of education, preparation for gainful 
5 's Only one of the many aims of education. 

. FFE 

tiuri CES Now let us examine the differences between 
hink we ma, education and vocational industrial education. -I 
Sa that one of the most important objectives of 
t toup of a iS exploration. For this purpose we set 
ies >P activities which are basic for the major indus- 
NSive ho Sse activities are provided either in a general 
nish i P Or in a group of general unit shops. 


Co i s . . . 
‘Dstruct; s; ensis shop is one which is equipped to fur- 


i € ma 
Udy : y apr ee 





€veral activities dealing with a variety of À 
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~ fame, in that it includes all area 





B Oen 


metal, 
ps are 
em. A 
vocational shop bearing a similar 
S of the industries and crafts that 
deal with the processes and materials for which the shop is 


equipped, whereas the vocational shop is equipped for instruction 
in only one occupational area. A good example of this would be 
the general wood shop. In an industrial-arts program such a shop 
would provide for instruction in carpentry, house framing, cabinet 
making, wood finishing, wood pattern making, etc. In the ies 
tional high school, individual shops are provided for each of a 
activities. Similarly, the graphic-arts shop in an i ee 
program has facilities for instruction in letter press printing, a 
printing, mimeograph work, silk screen, dry and vidos d 
ing, linoleum block cutting, paper making, and boo l a'he taught 
a vocational high school each of these activities wou 
in a different shop. l i empts 
Industrial-arts a is not vocational education het if 
to assume that guise at times but it cannot succeed, : teach voci 
several good reasons. In the first place, no one = 
tional work successfully unless he has a good T ; ndustrial-ar 
with several years of trade experience. Teachers © institution 
coming as they do directly from teacher-training ot im the ind 
not have this background. Secondly, the Smp aka work 
trial-arts shop, while eminently suited for an eoii me 
of a type, size, and character unsuited for vocati which, at HS e 
the time allotment for industrial-arts instruction, tle for adeq 
is only about 71/4 hours per week, is much too ) 


4g 


general electricity, graphic arts, and ceramics. These sho 
for boys, although in some schools girls are admitted to th 
general unit shop differs from a 





POINTS p4, | UCATION 

processes and materials. It is usually found in a $ Upri 1952) f poust RIAL oe In the latter the time allotment is 15 hours 
the pupil registration does not warrant more th a ool in Which | „cational training. 
cause of the difficulty of carrying on so many activitie ne shop Be ; p week. 
it requires a rare type of teacher, a man o extreme. a 9p CONTACT. What is the relationship of industrial- 
sort of jack-of-all-trades. Such men are difficult to find tliy, 4 pOINT OF to vocational industrial education? All of the 
reason and also for other reasons that are not per Hia . that pi jA dustrial-arts education have some relationship to 
discussion we limit this type of shop to the one-shop ana x jenen dustrial education since they are both part of a con- 
ever, it is only fair to say that some highly regarded aee vocationá ante of general education. But one objective stands 
industrial arts disagree with us regarding limitations of this Pi ae | more closely related than any of the others: 

A general unit shop is one which deals with a homogene . oe Pe an opportunity to explore, develop, and evalu- 
group of activities, processes, and materials For example in Ney fe “ese interests which may serve to influence a 
-York City we have such shops as general wood, general 


pupil's choice of further education.” . . 

In other words, so far as this objective is concerned, indusirial- 
ats education serves as a form of exploration, of aptitude testing. 
tisa valuable adjunct of vocational guidance. It helps the pupil 
and his guidance counselor to decide whether he is fitted tempera- 
mentally, intellectually, and physically for some form of occupa- 
ton involving hand skills, and if so which type. Having made 
these decisions, he will have no difficulty in selecting the school 
ee to continue his education. If the decision is in the direc- 
nist Kipk seg then of. course the pupil enters a 
i iiia ool. Therein lies the relationship between 

i in doskial ane and vocational industrial education. 
tunately, not mia S iha all of its objectives? Well, unfor- 
itilize, to the full’ 00 often guidance counselors fail to 
dustrial. extent, the information available from the 
» too, the industrial-arts teacher 


sight a teacher. Too often 
for the of his objectives, and his shop becomes merely a place 


“ye opment of skills, 
. in ; 
lance l industrial-arts shop is the best source of 
pl a pers fon. T e informal atmosphere of the shop 
itt ain ae relationship that makes it possible for the 
ntimate information about the pupil. No other 

iven a guidance counselor, is in such an exceptional 
| p industrial-arts teacher who appreciates 

tai è Btidance E guidance available to him in his shop, and 
‘lai Presented tyne or who knows how to utilize the infor- 
ti ip etwe es by the industrial-arts teacher, a close 
‘a Educatio en industrial-arts education and vocational in- 
will have been established. 
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What the Junior High S 
Does for the Adolescent! 


ETHEL H. STRAUSS 
Junior High School 126, Queens 


Part of the difficulty in dealing with adolescents ste 
fact that their overt acts so often are a cover-up E re the 
feelings, anxieties, and urges. Their deepest concern eit trye 
themselves and their relationship to their group. Their bt 
is often an experiment to discover what they can do an ate 
they can’t do. What 


All the manifestations of adolescence met daily, such as te 
belliousness, day dreaming, exhibitionism, withdrawal, interest 
in sex, and craving for social approval, are the yo 
of trying to get the feeling of being an adult. At 


pupil is plastic and every teacher with whom he co 
is guiding him to this goal. 


this stage the 
mes in contact 


EDUCATION—PROCESS, NOT PRODUCT. The whole set- 
up of the junior high school is based on the needs, urges, wants, 
and interests of the adolescent. He is our material. How we meet 
his needs is our problem. Our recognition of these needs is the 
cause of our constant revision of our curriculum and are 
Today we find a shift of emphasis from education as a produ 
to education as a process. | eriam 
By curriculum is meant “the grouping of subject mat mee 
effort to make it possible for the learner to unify his exp 
into a coherent whole.” * l is of learing 
Our curriculum aims to give our pupils the Er goa to de 
and the many varied experiences which will enab e iness but fo! 
velop their potentialities not only for their own happ | 
service to mankind. ‘1g set up 2 goal 
In the junior high school, teacher and pupils want, nee 
whereby pupils act to gain something they mes ey pe 
find interesting. This goal we might term—t n he n pupils bs 
together. They consider problems and a the plat. eat 
given freedom, under supervision, to carry © selor throug” y 
teacher’s true function is that of guide and ap ich the 
“Since learning is an active process, the degree 





* Curriculum and Materials, April, 1949. 
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| yp [UNIOR HIG 


ungster’s Way | 


pos on of Personali 





Oe a a a 


. „tes in the experience determines the extent to which 
í Í a * 79k 
dent ee that experience. 


pe learns 


IVIDUAL. In order to work with the 

TRAIT ee our new program of education, the 
llescent > know first the tone of the class as a whole. This 
a a be enlarged to include a picture of each indi- 
~~ group. We must know the following: 
i What is bis home like? | 

What are his family relationships? | 

What are his interests? 

What is his social standing in his group? 

Is he accepted, appreciated, or rejected by the group? 


PAINTING THE PICTURE. The teacher devises many ways of 

cbtaining this picture. Here is a listing of some of the accepted 

means: 

l. The school record and health card will furnish the 1.Q., 
growth levels, character traits, interests, and physical defects. 

l. The guidance department will furnish material received 
through visits to feeding school; material obtained through 
“sits to and interviews with parents, social workers, or 


me, recommendations of the Bureau of Child Guid- 
€, etc, 


i autobiography is a hel 


e h . m . 4 
ome, amily relationships, and interests. 
Sociometric test is 


Brouping and a method for revealing natural 
an T 
teveal ae personal association patterns. It may also 


Va 
. 


pful technique for learning about 


~~ 


ave a Wo ht rejections, In diagraming these choices we 
- In analyzing the sociogram we 
: Our leade & yang 8 


„adequacy, Eiaa group. This group shows no feelings of 


ty. At the ott nervous manifestations or emotional stabil- 
Solate grou er end of our graph we will now locate the 
bili ~or P. Here we find inadequacy, emotional insta- 
The prapp: C Pupils in need of special attention. 


Projecti kar anguage arts offer “an opportunity for the 
Ibig ty.” “When the teacher has estab- 
l * ‘ 
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TS ; 
lished a sympathetic relationship with the i “9 1953 
pils 


know that she is genuinely i ; | 
, ‘ y interest $ and 
will write freely on such subjects = T helping isi they 


— 3 ‘I fear > ‘I shall never £ Tii happiest fe 
All these sources of information | a s: 


> ead t Jd; 

- pattern which enables the teacher to spot potent e 
pat her ee on the aia most in need of es and 
e is now able to guide the i i SNE 
ah g group intelligently in reaching i 

The curriculum she adjusts should reflect her 


experiences most appropriate to the needs and 
_ vealed by this close study of the group populati 





judgment of the 
Srowth levels te. 
on. 


EXPERIENCES FOR MENTAL HEALTH. The junior hi 
- School is attempting to anticipate and thus remove cae l f Ks 
adolescent hazards to mental health through its over-all a oan 
1. It gives the adolescent experiences in democtatic pais 
through student participation in such activities as the stu- 
dent council, the student court, service squads, and class- 
room processes. ` 
i It affords social experiences in gym groups in social dancing, 
in the audience response at entertainments and games, in 
daily cafeteria conduct, in working on problems as patt of a 
committee. 

3. It provides for self-expression through art work, hand: 
crafts, and puppetry, through the glee club and orchestra, 
through participation in class or auditorium plays. 

4. It encourages in assembly programs the acceptance of fj 
ples and customs other than those of the majority © an 
group. The forum develops the ability to recogni?” nity 
deal with conflicts. Here is also provided the op ea 
for social recognition and appreciation for the ab! 
talents of fellow students. th 

5. It develops in the gym a sense of personal adequa"), c 
skill in games, of loyalty and a feeling that one atl 
in group activities, 

6. The Junior High School Code holds up a staf 


rough 
ounts 





* Guidance News. 
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Jard of per 


HOOL $< MCL 
hen stress is placed on the fact 


oR HIGH SC 


ially w 
ith wey Tor s and girls for their own group. 


sonal con 
that it W 
BAD IDEAS WITH GOOD ONES. As regards 
pEAT G he junior high school, the teacher must be on the 
discipline a ilea with good ones, to make serious reprimands 
jerr to De the older the pupil the deeper is the wound made 
a a the greater the defiance engendered as a 
Ye adolescent will go along on major issues if some of 
=H bad habits are overlooked at least for the present. 

A number of adolescents will need more specialized help than 
he school staff is able to give. This must come from psychiatrists 
f the Bureau of Child Guidance, who have the training in deal- 
ing with deep-seated problems. Treatment is usually individual 
and prolonged. After study, recommendations for adjustment are 
given to the school. 

_Since adolescence is an ever changing period, so must our think- 
ng and procedures be flexible in meeting new demands and our 
cme of mental hygiene be refreshed. “In a classroom 
cullen ee find happiness and success in worth-while and 

me m problems of emotional adjustment decrease.” * 
Doper en oe teacher must remind himself that the un- 

is in mo = ellious behavior he meets is not a personal affront, 
adolescent, nstances just a passing phase, and that it is for the 


_ 4 Step forward toward ind i d 
€ rd independence, maturity, an 
L sting of being an adult, j i 


r Journal, December, 1949, “Your Classroom Climate” 


COG _! 
PEDAGAGS 


* Children th: nes and ice-cream in bricks. 
3 A his ngs that the tree of knowledge has too many branches. 
cently discovered that women used cosmetics in 
augers still use cosmetics in the middle ages. 
ere’s one ple of a collective noun. 
c 
r bea Colle ee that never won a football game—the Elec- 
i € Students á 7 
, a s S pis dreamlined brains. 
“GIS GF adatom kings obey its laws. 
Omy have skeletons in the closet. i 
—Nathan Levine 


l. Th 
ere are Sermons in sto 
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Films of Special Interest 


(Exceptional motion pictures are reviewed ort 

chairman of the School and Theater artes: bY the flm 
Association of Teachers of English. For further des Os YC. 
your STC representative.) IHS consuls 


NAVAJO (Hall Bartlett’s Ari 
Son of the Hunter, seven years old, lives with his family on th 

Navajo reservation in Arizona. He lives in fear—o¢ the whir. 
man and his school, of the spirits of the dead in the old pla tt 
hunger and cold, of the night—but he also lives in Bee i 
“grandfather” teaches him the beauty of Indian belief. The add 
-is filled with signs of peace. Son of the Hunter learns to look at 
this world of sunset, cloud, rocks; to search his thoughts so that 
he may reject the evil for the good. He hardens himself to accept 
and to persevere, and when needful, to resist. But always he is 
. watchful, sensitive, open to the signs of the world. 

Navajo is perfect screen material, though it is far from a per- 
fect film. Hall Bartlett, the producer, and Vigil Miller, the pho- 
tographer, went directly to the Arizona reservation in search of 
their story. Norman Foster, who wrote the screenplay, also direc- 
ted it. They were most successful in finding places and people, 
less successful in making a story. | 

Francis Kee Teller plays Son of the Hunter so well that you 
will find him fascinating. You can accept this small boy when e 
is most “Indian” (stoical and wise about the preparations ia 
beloved old man’s death), and most childlike (stubborn som 
wearing a new hat to bed). You know why he wants to _ ly 
why he runs away from the reservation school, and why he 49 
chooses to think of the white men as his friends. ‘os call 

What you see of the life of “The People,” as the a aac 
themselves, is beautifully clear—the land, the faces, the 0 for the 
moulding of the child’s imagination. You are grate ‘dio shots. 
all-Navajo cast, the Arizona terrain, the absence of stu io story» 
But since you know that there is much more to the Ne roste ha 
and to any child's involvement in it, than Norman refreshine 
chosen to tell, Navajo seems inadequate, for at 


o TH 


zona film: Lippert Telease 


beauty of image. Compared with a social documenta} h a a j 
Quiet One, it lacks depth and scope. Why dont we ng tol 
happening to Son of the Hunter's father, instead © 
50 


f bei 








LMS: 
tit? Are t 


here no other families living and herding sheep on 
‘on? (We glimpse them only accidentally at the 
a kind of person is Son of the Hunter’s mother, who 
ane to him yet so briefly sketched for us? What are 
po mpa n like, that Navajo boys should fear them so often? 
he we to nbs more questions than it answers about one of 
oo interesting of American dramas, it is still more absorb- 
T „nd lovelier to look at, than much more pretentious fiction 
on neighborhood screens. i 
(Student discounts were available when Navajo opened at the 
Baronet Theater, Ask your STC representatives for discounts for 
local engagements.) 


4 
the £ 


store.) 


JUST FOR FUN _ (Escapism for the Faculty) 
One man’s joke is another man’s yawn, but we feel that we are 
on safe ground in recommending these two comedies to anyone 
who is in the mood for leaving his mind alone: 


=e FETE (“The Big Day” )—Directed by and starring the 
ioe Jacques Tati. English version prepared by Borrah 
the fe S Presented by Arthur Mayer and Edward Kingsley, at 
ome at Playhouse. Though the slightest story imaginable, 
stone Sted ts delicious all the way, seventy-five minutes of Key- 
Tati) and To a French flavor. It’s about a postman (Jacques 
€ Citcus aii the inhabitants of St. Sévére-sir-Indre on the day 
„> comes to town. It’s also about a flagpole, a bee, and 
way of Tati’s bicycle—about nothing, 


oe Which gets in the 
al tomfoolery and we had a very good 


ee; 
line o yet tt is pure visu 


TE AFRI 
bc, A Q — Directed by John Huston, from a novel 
Huston, ar adapted for the screen by James Agee and John 
me Robert Mog Humphrey Bogart and Katharine Hepburn, 
h e African On °y. Produced in Africa. United Artists release. 
the yarns, an “een 18 4 comic extravaganza, a travesty of adven- 
a exible aq : Surprisingly tender love story. It presents (for 
pidg” and ¢ ult ‘Ma ination ) an Opportunity to “shoot the 
Merge in style. You will not hear a word of the plot 


Sl 
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_ from us. The manner is everything here, and 
Bogart. (a Canadian engineer very much the 
Hepburn (a Methodist missionar 


_ (‘Brother’) more to the manner bor 
~ superb director. 





we’ 


y's spinster sister), or 
ne y a Witty Scrip 
RUTH M. GOLDSTEIN 


CIC) 





"UHOPE THAT | AM NOT FRIGHTENING YOU, MR. woBBLE 
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Abraham Lincoln High School 





Education in the News .. 
Don’t Talk About It; It May Go Away 


ich never did actually hide his head in the sand, 

yagbe the ere busily digging holes. Big holes and little holes. 
but some 5 ep as caves. Some of the holes are lined with the 
some as a of fear; other excavations are less austere, but have 


pam so of the three primates whose ears and eyes are shut 
altars 


from the affairs of men. 


To the educator who asks with Spencer, “. . . what knowledge | 


s of most worth?” the answer must be that knowledge which 
mikes for better understanding among men. We cannot afford, 
therefore, to shut out a subject because it is considered ‘“‘contro- 
vesial” or a “hot potato.” To do this is to sterilize our students’ 
capacity to think, to judge, to select, to evaluate and come to con- 
clusions based on sound reasoning. : 

What to teach is not a matter of black and white, yes or no. 
Nothing is as simple as that except in the direst emergency. But 
the proponents and opponents of teaching controversial issues are 
making it so. There is a path of sweet reasonableness and com- 
net sense which can and should be followed. It is the right 
. chligation of the teacher to teach al? sides of an issue in such 
=) p s the ott the learner to learn all sides is not jeopard- 

lirihe i. t $ literature 1S growing, and that is good. . 
ave printed a a C issue of Youth Leaders Digest, the editors 
&ddress by M in icle called “Education for Life,” which was an 
y Mr. Buell G, Gallagher of the U.S. Office of Educa- 


tion, pr 

_» piesen š 

ife Ad ted on the occasion of a recent work conference on 
Justment Education. 


te Printed iil Excerpts from Mr. Gallagher's article 


, “ISt o : ; , 
py y ‘pe 1s nothing that can or ou ght to be taught 
Ta. ich 75 not controversial at some time or 
¥ superintendent in a state which has a high 


tenant farmers recently reported that the teach- 
lifen] “mcipals of hi pep i 


7 in teaching oy County were having considerable 
ia Subiect ing arithmetic because it was a controver- 
Tove, oy a n there 


sub tal in thay 3 is little question but that it was con- 
“trac j multi) uation, A tenant farmer who can add, 
Mako his ip J and 


! wn divide can keep his own books and 
axes ; computati 


! a 
Chanty sh t County con 


ould le 


ons. The landlords who pay the 
sider it highly improper that their 
arn to figure, Anything, then, can be con- 
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troversial, given the right circumstances, . , 
Teaching about human rights is looked upon b , 
a dangerous—by others as high] Y essential. TH as 
who, in contemporary Russia, tried to teach about Pa 
of speech as we understood it would go to a Fate om 
camp. The teacher who, in contemporary America ans abor 
teach about freedom of speech as we understand it n -ie 
paring America to become a forced labor camp... pe 
Secondly, teachers and school people in this 
first and foremost, American citizens before th 
thing else. Only secondarily are they members of 
social stratum, economic class, racial or national 
group, club or intellectual coterie. It ought to be pos 


sible to 
drive through the conflicting values of the lesser groups and 


to arrive at a few basic values of American democracy which 
will enable the schools to teach directly, effectively, and con- 
tinuously the habits, skills, and knowled ge which are essen- 
tial to constructive living in mid-century America. 

Thirdly, there are non-controversial ways of dealing with 
debated and debatable materials. To study about Commu- 
nism, for example, is not the same thing as to be indoctt- 
nated in it... 

With equal certainty, I would hold that every school os 
has the right to know about Communism, and that m 
schools are derelict in their duty if they do not provide f, g of 
frank, and adequate study of the meaning and ieee pÀ 
the slave world. There are different levels of maturty 


Nation are, 
ey are an y- 
a particular 


ing Must. 
students, and the content and character of the teaching 


take these different levels into account. But you pr 
pare children and youth for life in today’s worl 
teaching them the facts about today’s world. . » Jucate the 
Educators cannot be cowards. I f we are to € 5 ay from 
whole person, we must refuse to be f righ jeneg jam educat? 
the whole, or any part, of life. And if we are no 2 schools 
the whole person, then what are we doing in of feats 
We have then become the tools of special a etrumens3 0 
and pressures and anxieties and frim one stment 
disintegration. That is the movement of 44] 


Death, not Life. ork 
JACOB A. ORNSTEIN Andrew J 


or religious 


on H: 5. 





High Points 


CING NEGRO HIGH-SCHOOL 
ROBLEM OF PLAY BUSINESS OFFICES 

mE * GRADUATES . 
ý bt that some progress has been made in finding 
there 1s oe graduates in business, but much is still 
Joymen . 

red ith i Negro population, con- 
poe deste York with its huge Negro population, 
naty on age part in Harlem, a city within a city, a 
tte i n is found in small Negro businesses, social service 
ial et the YMCA and the YWCA, the Harlem -a 
= "sabi library, hospitals, offices of professional men, an 
me serve the needs of Harlemites, where colored steno- 
sales typists, and clerks are hired without question. Beyond 
te confines of Harlem, however, the story is different. 


MATUS OUTSIDE HARLEM. What is the status of Negro 
tice help in the downtown business section of our great met- 
mplis? The picture is moderately good. The State FEPC law 
las helped to improve the situation somewhat. At least, now a 
pospective employer does not say to'a Negro applicant, as has 
ben said on more than one occasion before FEPC, “I cannot place 
i or “We want a Nordic type of person for this position.” 


e wry ° . 5 
“titer has had recent experience in several business offices on 
madway and W 


Opraphers, all Street that hired Negro typists and sten- — 


r strong exponent of Fair 
, Pattment store. There is 


i ork City that does not h 
Stores in anhattan 


ns 
tares «> POSSIBILITIES, 


of eee o eee: 
Uside loo ing Possibilitie 


Employment Practice seems to be 
hardly a large department store in 
ave some Negro office help. Large 
and Brooklyn hire many Negroes. 


na Negro has been in ome in- 
is i ' S of finding employment in offices 
it tot oon residential area. Often he has not sought 
9 ch S © of Civil Service because it has been rumored 
eo Nay have “te Place would not hire Negroes. Some other 
“A for Perfecth, ght employment there in the past and been 
ftint Sudice, 5 legitimate reasons that had nothing to do 
tini Complex — aes the Negro seeking a job has an in- 
‘Ring, 8t0ups his M understandable thing, as of all the 
"Hehe is ahha ar been the one probably most sinned 
“used once or twice, he often stops trying. 
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HIGH POINTS 
I admire the stamina of a little Puerto Rican 
ber of a minority group, whom I had the 
years ago. She was graduated from _ 
honors. She was the “Model Secretary” of the a 

the Spanish shorthand medal, and the honor best a 


"ar girl, also 
privilege tot a 
high schoo ach 


owed by One of 
position. She got the job, but she did not stay nN ofa 
salary was $12 a week (only ten or eleven years a a ong 
paid her by a real estate man and a lawyer she ), Which was 
‘office jointly. As she knew some Spanish stenograph pea that 
gave up that position in search of a better one. Befo, p 
ceeded, she was interviewed by eighteen different s oe 
employers. Her eighteenth trial had a successful aika 
started to earn considerably more than she did on her first iob She 
got frequent increases and held the position for about sik Ns 
when she resigned to get married. I believe that any other aa 
regardless of color or national origin, who has that much ability, 
endurance, and self-confidence can succeed in landing the type 
of job he wants. 

A prominent Negro labor-relations consultant and instructor in 
one of our leading universities said at a conference that I attended 
a short time ago, “I have often visited the personnel managers of 
banks and seen a long line of applicants for a position. I have 
never seen a Negro on one of those lines.” The Negro does not 
try because he does not know any other Negro who works as # 
clerk in a bank. The rumor has got around that banks will a 
hire Negro clerks. There undoubtedly are banks that will emp s 
qualified Negro office help if one applies when a vacancy pe 
Negroes should not hesitate to try to find employment TE 
types of offices when they are qualified. They should “jabot 
influenced by preconceived notions or rumors. The Sare friend 
relations consultant said that when he told some © yo h he ! 
that he was teaching in the particular college with w 
connected, the answer invariably was, “Impossible, WHY pearsa} 
University does not hire Negroes!” If he had relied ° 
he never would have got his coveted position. 


T 
NEED FOR BUILDING CONFIDENCE. Our {9° pis % 
is to help build self-confidence in the Negro St? ces of 9% 
be done by making known to him the many al 
56 


f students, 





L GRADUATE 





GH-SCHOO 


gor? H by making it possible for him to hear and see 


.. peoples i f 
his peop”. bly programs, in talks to clubs, or before 
r ae a aea vonfidence can be built by bringing 
5 > successful recent graduates to address a group. 
me of t o grow in self-confidence by inducing him to 


help him to & 


Yan i the extracurricular program of the school, to as- 


| pe ahlo ‘oles in the section room, to talk before groups 
une 1 


to take part in the English and social-studies classes 
xt will give him an occasion to express himself before the 
nup, to act as class leader or receptionist. The Negro student 
sould be made to realize his shortcomings in English, if his 
kground is poor, and be given an incentive to try to overcome 
im In New York City there are many students who come from 
xnEnplish-speaking homes and who have greater obstacles to 
ludle as a consequence. 


DPHASIS ON PERSONALITY. Last, but not least, it must 
* constantly emphasized that personality traits play a major role 
ie ar: of office workers. First on the list is the ability 
x. “5 with others. Personal appearance and good groom- 
ly Sec ae elements. Industry, initiative, honesty, 
i han cen ri neatness—all these are essential. Armed 
the Negro nS English background, and skill in the subject, 
bd a good ee girl need have no fear that he or she will not 
XH Position in business outside of Civil Service. 
OOL 
aded H TION. The school, at the same time, can give 
hess since k T matter of placement of Negro graduates in 
ty of a felt fees Fj realize that the FEPC came into being be- 
oy yability a egislation alone will not bring about 100% 
P Staduates ar Ht we were to assume that all commercial- 
de Our sc i capable of filling some position in a business 
er Fait Em on ne tried to implement the recommen- 
Meg have been iin by writing to organizations that we 
a whe Needs to no in minority groups, to some that ser- 
‘ther We cn as that have been recommended to us. We 
li Ourse in n place some of the graduates from the secre- 
es 4 their offices In had 
Ulete t Were mo - in a number of cases we have ha 
êd thei; ë St encouraging. After the students have 
Curse and are placed, we send a form letter to 
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them asking that they tell us how they are gettin 
things that we have taught them have been foun a alon 
what things they did not get from us that they wish th elpfy] 
The letters we have received have been heartening i 
large number have answered. A few have come hd med Not 
say they are happily placed. We ask that they iter an 
firm permission to use a sheet of its letterhead Paper on à their 
answer us. To these letters we attach a picture of the Which to 
taken from yearbook proofs. ( Such letters are not ie aradus 
ity groups alone.) The letters are then displayed on the oe 
mental bulletin board in the corridor for the inspiration ae 
students. In this way, we attempt to act as a liaison officer T 
tween the school and business in order to place our students while 
at the same time presenting an incentive to those who are still in 
school to put forth their best efforts toward an attainable poal. 
BELMIRA N. MIRANDA High School of Commerce 


RATING PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 
This article describes the procedures used in one junior high 
school to orientate and condition teachers, pupils, and parents to 


a plan for making the rating of personal adjustment factors: — 


(1) relatively reliable; (2) meaningful to pupils and parents 
(3) uniform in application; (4) stimulating to improvement. | 
Our first reaction to the revised junior-high-school report m 
which included the rating of personal adjustment, was the Ta 
duction of a tentative administrative circular describing a or fot 
ical rating plan that would entail not too much thought oF 
in execution. This circular was, fortunately, aborted. onal at 
Our second reaction was a study of the rating of P ac Jeader 
justment factors by the grade guidance teachers un mint 
ship of the guidance counselor and under the 4 wet pel 
direction of the assistant principal. Weekly meeting. an if 
for several months. When the members of the feed the p” 
had arrived at common understandings, they formulate 
described herein. dist 


t . . { and 
The “Directions for Rating” were mimeographed Jan wae A 
ted to th ; eeting. F ing x 
ed to the teachers prior to a faculty meeting ueo ed 


; mee 
jected to discussion and criticism. A second ay imeopt? 
found necessary. Then the revised directions We 

and issued as an administrative circular. 
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L ADJUSTMENT 
educate the pupils to the meaning and 
gs. This was delegated to the grade 


pott discussion during the group guidance 
lan 7 ar karn included the use of the Pupil’s Self- 


G pERSONA 


n necessary tO 
jt _ of these ratin 


Aris 


i ods. T 
y Sheet 
á; ly. it vas necessary to educate the parents to the meaning 
M D anes of these ratings. For this purpose a letter was 
i 


meographed to accompany the report card. Both were to be 
a ind returned to the teacher. In addition we printed on the 
a card in red ink a reminder to the parents to take special 
wie of the “Personal Adjustment Rating,” and the meaning of 
he symbols used in rating was explained on the card. E 
Ve believe that the rating of personal adjustment factors is 
isirable. We know that too often it becomes a stereotyped 
dore. It is our hope that our plan will result in ratings which 
vil be more influential in the growth and development of our 
popis because teachers, pupils, parents, and counselors were 
a to understand and accept both the principles and the pro- 
tes. Our experience may have value for others. 


Directions for Rating Items under 


L SCALE “Personal Adjustment” on Report Cards 
hens OF RATING refers to items listed under “Personal Adjust- 
l, Cou i> =k cards. These items are: 
2, Self-Control 4. Cooperation 
3. De ese 5. Social Participation 
l sugghen tality 6. Effort 
STI . tae a 
Scale ONS for interpreting the meanings of the items in the 


a 
"SMBUS to pe Parte sheet 


0 e used i i bd e . 
ed o in rating thes in 
t, goa the record cards: mapeo, oe items correspond with ratings 
utstand O ?, ely, 


s, Stsfactoreg 


fp 
i Anecdotal meV ALUATING PERSONALITY TRAITS 
3 Records in d s ts E in class book 
5 
V, Rarayeatings by pupils (Check li 
ec 
l Ofa od. i DETERMINED PY— 
in Section Iv (and, or guidance teachers) using items 1-4 only 
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2. Offcial teachers (and, or guidance teachers) usins 2 

sources 1-4 in section IV plus self-ratings by pup S ailbhe 

section IV) i i Pils (Citem 5i 
Self-ratings by pupils carry out the philosophy of 5 “3 

in school fice These ratings may be discata in ein Participation 

homeroom periods. Then the self-ratings may be made dane " 

periods preceding the marking period on a Pupil’s Rating SA - Amerom 
The participation of the person being rated is desirable for thes m 

a. The items on the scale serve as concrete goals or obisti e : | 

b. The combined judgments of student and adult rater are liket 

more accurate than that of the adult alone. y to be 

c. The relationship between student and teacher is 


ye Pe ee ere im rove 
student takes initiative and responsibility for under proved as the 


Suggestions on Ratings Under “Personal Adjustment” 
on Report Cards 
On the back of the report card is a section designated “Personal Adjust- 
ment.” The items included in this section are courtesy, self-control, 
dependability, cooperation, social participation, and effort. 
Since the pupils must be rated in these items, the following suggestions 
are listed as guides towards what is meant by these traits. 
I. Courtesy—Consideration for Others 
1. Is his voice loud, boisterous, quarrelsome? 
2. Is his language rude, quarrelsome, threatening, defiant, obscene? 
3. Is his posture slouching? Does he keep his hands in pockets or 
legs in aisle, or does he shift position often? 
4. Does he sneer, gape, or laugh at the wrong times? _ : 
5. Is he aggressive, or does he make disturbing noises, SW ai 
push, jostle? . 
II. Self Control—Control of One’s Own Actions and Feelings 
1. Does he fight? 
2. Is he bad-tempered? 
3. Does he grow angry easily? 
4. Does he quarrel with his classmates O 
the work? 
5. Does he show temper tantrums? er Is 
Ill. Dependability Reliability in Carrying Through ae 
taken 
1. Does he show initiative? 
2. Is he conscientious? ‘oned job? 
3. Is he persistent in accomplishing each ase 
4. Does he do his best in relation to his ability: -- jp 
IV. Cooperation—Willingness to Work With en or teacher e 
i. ae he behave when visitors are in the 100 
all ? 
2. Does he work quietly with other students? 
3. Does he obey traffic and other monitors: 
4. Does he come to class on time? 


do 
r teacher if he cannot 


Under 
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nG PERSO 
eT vai volunteer to do school services and then carry through 
‘ob? 
5 on cath jobi up promptly and quietly at all dismissals? 
Dot active in school activities, squads, eż al? 
1, Is» ticipation —W orking and Playing Within a Group 
- Social A he help others through suggestions, sharing talent, and 
1. rie how something can be done? 
1, Ishe a “good sport ? 
s Does he participate actively in a group? 
{ Ishe willing to do his part in class activities? 
yl, Efort—The Desire to Work Efficiently 
1. Ishis attendance good? 
2, Is he punctual? 
4, i he ae to school pops prepared (notebook, pencil, text- 
and home assignment): l j 
4. Does he have the prenet attitude towards school work? 
a. Willingness to work : 
b. Attention to teacher when directions are given 
c Listening to classmates during pupil reports 
d. Volunteering to give report or work at blackboard 
e. Promptness in starting assigned work 


Anecdotal Recordings in Class Book* 
The class 


one . ; 
ü x = TAG the behavior characteristics listed on the report card 
as well ac os Justment.” Anecdotes will describe good class adjust- 
x ie as unacceptable behavior, 
acteristics of good anecdotes are that— 
; the até specific or concrete; 
yl what was Sone 
tis he a was said in the child’s own words. ` 
ive cin ty Se use any arrangement of the class book that 
vide the two i 'ng proper recordings. One technique might be 
he With one oe for each child in the book into six boxes. Head 
ee - Have gy He items listed above, Make recordings in appro- 
know cà a record for each child. There are other ways. 
ut any good techni 
echniques that you may develop. 


tat Pos Of kee Some Anecdotal Records 
tig Child's bep -o8 an anecdotal record is to help the teacher under- 


S caused “vior, Teachers who understand children know that 
- Therefore the best kind of anecdote is a specific or 


Rs ag 

o theip tied by : lass Book” as a disciplinary control device. This 
Othe amination © Ciiis secretary from subject class to subject class. 
"ke b pidance te Ot the problem of ratin personal adjustment fac- 
| k. He achers recognized the inadequacy of the entries made 
ese instructions, 


6] 


book will be used to make anecdotal recordings which will be © 
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concrete descriptive statement. It tells exactly what the pi bril, 


Iso did id. i : ; : 
and what other persons also poet ate Pattern of behavior A £ ‘sid fy E else you wish about your behavior. 
Generalized (Undesirable type) Specific (Pref Orme, F tell 0) RAMET, Principal j Nathan Hale J. H. S. 
Courtesy: S Dashe dowa i hated type) = yV, FERGUSON, Assistant Principal 
Discourteous everyone out of his on pushing JoRRAIN Aa Guidance Counselor 
Self-control: i Worked on his as “J ary LEEPER, 

Can not stay at anything for very few Minutes; then SIENMent for i 
a paper and walked to the feu ts READERS ON TRIAL 
Dependability: throw it awa et to a ; a 

Not capable of taking any re- Was feine | task of check: me of our vocational boys frankly indicate their lack of in 
sponsibility cleanliness of his aisle. a. on f st in certain classroom proceedings by unashamedly placing 
Cooperation: = reminded several times to p $ be f adon desks and actually dozing. The disturbing thought that 

Good about bringing in materials Brought pictures about transpo. | gy onal book-report hour might produce this situation drove me 
Social Partcpation: hen ees. ee was pleased | i frantic search for a more dramatic presentation, and finally 
17 > SSI . . . 

Takes part in all kinds of activi- them to the class On to show | ane up with this stimulant. l j 
ties Volunteered to help on a com [began by posing the following problem to the class. Their 
Effort: mittee to plan an assembly pegan mitten book reports (which incidentally preceded the oral re- 

Shows effort Started work on assigned task as | pts) had left me for the most part undecided, I announced, 


soon as he was settled in his seat 


‘to who had actually read the entire book or just part of it. 
Pupil's Self-Rating Sheet 


having no desire to be unfair or arbitrary, however, I offered to 


Kame ty on the collective judgment of the class. 


aae a miig ae was suggested. The “reader on trial” 

I. SCALE OF RATING: B ninte, at ed to tell the story of his book. At its conclusion, 

O S tm among on and prosecuting attorneys would be selected 

ORT, mgs fvorably or unfavorably impressed by the 

DEPENDABILITY Niditeey ag bts ie Oe the witness stand, including 

COOPERATION th I Would appoi eu? convincing manner, and clear 

SOCIAL PARTICIPATION x In order to fee = judge; the class would serve as the 

EFFORT i on trial was ¢ E the equivalent of the secret ballot, the 

II. EXPLANATION: | ON after a pais er the board while the class rendered its 
1. Courtesy is consideration for others. ioe al feelings: „ unde nine tesponse oc K discussion, 

2, oor coni oi one’s ee through whatever te i that the “se “ectric, So keen was the desire for partici- 

i np se OPE P SA p Hy Ness Was hear ee mame were offered even before 

4, Cooperation is willingness to work with aa within 4 P Othe i “minal Ja ne boy with all the deliberateness of a 

5. Social Participation means working ang P Wie of ‘Bht of the iin actually cross-examined the witness, 

6. Effort is the ite to work efficiently. tole Court Clerk ass. Undirected, another boy assumed the 

O means Outstanding te co TE and demanded each witness “to tell the 

Ss" Satisfactory bay geme 4 E short, as far as interest and participation 

m -M a ideas You should z Ming ed. “sson was a far cry from the soporific one 

i ; AM 


f every item. -Sı 
x ae a check in the proper box for NGER Brooklyn H. S. of Automotive Trades 
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It is quite impossible to compose a com 

| ere is not single lette, +. ue lette 

alphabet that is used for onl is letter n the Enola 
*S NOt a singh 

of the alphabet. The most gifted and success ' aT Letter 
most learne ae 

would not dare to take a spelling test of et 
rn to read and yw; 
The most elementary primer for the beginning rae Se 
wonder that children are frustrated and turned away fron th 


SPELLING FOR THE Atomic san l Bril, 1955 
. i ; Cte Senter aN 

employed in he sentence Tee aa fo 
sound in the English iano that d ndan sO tap 
not dare to submit a manuscript for pmen me wo i 
strained from referring to a dictionary. The ete te 
vocabularies. Yet we expect a child to lea te their om 
and spell. Writ 
of anomolous, inconsistent, and arbitrary spellings. Is it any 
pleasure and profit entombed in our great literary works? 





> 
BEDLAM. If you are under the impression that teaching the 
child the 26 letters of the alphabet is the road to reading, you att 
wrong. To begin with, 3 of the letters are redundant, and ont 
of them is more than a letter; it is a whole syllable. What's more, 
our 26 letters must do the work of depicting our language walt 
consists of not 26 but 39 sounds. 17 of these sounds are y pio 
vided for. To further complicate matters, in order to a 
write we use 26 printed capital letters, 26 printed ae = pnt 
and 26 written letters that do not resemble any © is is 
letters, for a total of 78 different characters. 10 alphabet ® 
bedlam our 39-sound language uses out wee ally we % J 
devious ways to present our speech on papet. resent ou! | 
261 denotations, and these 261 denotations fep 
sounds 486 times! À o the o% 
Let’s look at our 22 valid sounds (valid Bel ascribe" Y 
that they are in consonance with their namie” 
them their usual and prime phonetic values: t-(t) 


a- -(g)ate m-(m) an y-(v) 
Bibel are n-(n)ot ve) 
d-(d)in i-b(i)te o-n(0)te rO) ge 
e-b(e) i ( ) ar Pa i z- (2)° 

f-(£)at K i) à (spit 








PNY, Jet's t 


ers to denote them, and consequently no names: vad 
‘a . a 
h(i)t h(o)t h(u)t ha 
Hoye may D 
lijis wh(o) tyin nO H 
ile) ha (ng) (c)ello rou (ge) 


~ ad 
- d ra 
a <~ Ai 
- -p 
pe 
~ - 
- 


R THE ATOMIC AGE 
and x are redundant; and #—t(u)be—is a 





NG FO 
e letters C, f» 
plete ae a look at the 17 sounds that have no special 


a 
p = 74 
a 





(het): | i. A 
In our first calculation we find that our alphabet is only a 
3/29ths or 60% efficient, but if we look back at our figure of 78 a 
characters that are used to indicate our language we find that our mag 
ilphabet is only 23/78ths or 30% efficient. If we recall our <=; 
igure of 261 denotations, we find that our spelling is only 
9/26lsts or 15% efficient; finally, if we use the figure of 486 


nterpretations, it is clear that our spelling is only 39/486ths or — 
t% efficient. | £ 


THIRTY-NINE SYMBOLS. 
wage is agreed that our spellin 
Orward to temedy this situa 


Every reader of the English lan- 

8 is abominable. Yet no one steps 

phonetic alphab tion. The obvious solution is a 
. re et of 39 sounds with only 39 denotations. 

S pure ie by changing the values (and names) of our 


4 Must 
€ must : Mt )t always o must be h(o)t always 
‘Must be h n always u must be h(u)t always 


A : 
ms these to the 1g 
ta dr a total of 23 b 
“nent We still nee 


consonants in our list of 22 valid sounds 

; asie sounds and letters. Under this new 
Shir the following 16 sounds: 

Pes ae (hei) r, hloat aah h(a)ll; 

1 bializeq RE anis (th)is, hu(sh), (th)in, and rou(ge); 

| Palatalizeg tides (ou)t, wh(o), and h(o)le; 

| Sa al nasal: D AA b(e), b(i)te, and h(oy)le; 

Nate of j: (c)ellor , 
A - 


rs è . . 
“even of these sounds are aspirated sounds, it is 
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only logical that we include the Sign ma bril, 1953 
these sounds. Thus (hei)r is most closel 
use of e and $ or eh; h(00)k i . 
use of į and $ or if: h(a)il is most close] : 


use of x and 4 or uh. The unvoiced con 


In the case of the 3 labialized vo 
labialization w to achieve these results: (on) ean oi. 
proximated by the use of a and w Of aw; wh(o fi, 
approximated by the use of 7 and w or i 
closely approximated by the use of # and w or uw, 


By the same logical reasoning in strict i 
actual physiological articulation the 4 a rar a ~ A 
the sign of palatalization y; thus th(ey) is most closely a aon 
mated by the use of e and y or ey; b(e) is most closely sree 
mated by the use of i and y or ty; b(i)te is most closely approxi- 
mated by the use of o and y or oy; and h(oy)/e is most closely 
approximated by the use of x and y Or uy. 

We complete the alphabet by using the discarded x for the 
sound in ba(ng) and the discarded c for the sound in (c)elo. 

naw, if wiy stik tiw uwnliy wun set uv printid smuhl letrz wiy 
hav u purfiktliy simpl and priysoys alfibet uv 39 sawndz konsistx 
uv 25 beysik sawndz and 14 kombineyshn sawndz. (insidentiliy 
buwth j and c or riyliy kombineyshn sawndz but dhey or p 
tiw yiwzx dhu troygrafs dzh and tsh.) awr kumpliyt alfibet wi 

u brand nyiw set uv neymz upiyrz az foluws: 


ign of 
ely an- 
1S most close] 
Iw; an h(o)le iS ae 


a-h(a)t hi-(h)at ix-ha (x u-h(u)t 
aw-( cal t i-h i 4 o-h( A pas iM 
bi-(b) ell ih-h(ih)k oy-b(oy)t ci sf 
di-(d)in  iw-h(iw)  p-(pjia  vyb(w) 
dhi-(dh)is  iy-b(ìy) ur(rjed VE) 
eh(e)n —ji-(j)am > is(sjit = wi (w) 
eh-(eh)r ki-(k) in ish-hu (sh) y n ae 
-th il-(1)i ti-(t)in AN 

eae — Cn i it th { (th) in izh-riw (24) 
Bi(g)eyt  in-(n)ot  ci-(c)eluw 
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assroo” | 
jvantijiz ga Ar wiy ilimineyt dhu tiycx and studiy uv spelx 





M GUIDANCE i 
or sum uv dhiy advantijiz uv dhis alfibet: 


wun fe z an endlis piyriyid uv toym in awr loyvz. 


| wic juny an akyurit transkripshn uv spiyc. did yiw nuwtis 


. osi 
it meyks P 
at it iZ uhlmuw 


m 
pelt oe dhat dhu wurdz or spelt egzaktliy az dhey ukur 
sepia and not in pidantik, orkeyik isileyshn. 
eniy liturit kan lurn dhis sistim in wun riydx, didn’t yiw? 

eniy coyld widh riydx rediynis kan lurn it in wun simestr radhr 
dan dhu fuhr tiw twelv yiyrz dhat or prezntliy biyx kunsyiwmd 


st imposibl tiw mispruwnawns wurdz-dhat or 


tw turn awt riydrz hiw stil kan’t spel. 


kan yiw meyk translitureyshnz in eniy laxgwij? yes (ixgliysh), 


| wy (frenc), siy (italyin), do (rushn), yuh (yiddish), yo 


(jurmin). 

‘aw diw yiw loyk it? if yiw hav eniy valid, kunstruktiy kriti- 

imz send dhem uluhx—but duwn’t brush it usoyd, duwn’t sey 

it kan't biy dun—yiw and yiw and yiw kan diw it—and wiy uw 

a “ore uv cildrtin kumx intiw dhis wurld, wiy uw it 
is shrikx wurld widh its ti ilyinz si 

ae idh its tiymx bilyinz siykx u wey uv piys 


N ° š A 
C. SEEGAY McKinley Junior High School 


CLASSROOM GUIDANCE 


ic touch to soothe yo 

` your pain. 

Fen jorebears and the world have shaped your woe— 
‘ces far beyond my power to drain 


The fare ot futile fears, and yet I know 
0 surge an ve fought myths will help your heart 
y life on hope. A lantern in the night, 
IS clear guide your trembling steps. My part 
There jy Y Purpose high, to aid your fight. 
Tha sears pene like experience 
Through en gaoul, the past that walks like ghost 
My deep Ess corridors of thought, and hence 
To Your f, Sorn. My scars evoke a toast 
? Since young, your fear of strife 
> SO you will welcome Life. 
AR 
“Owing J. H. S. 220, Brooklyn 


I have no mag 
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—_——e18§§!4 HIGH POIN 


s IS MUSIAL” 
THE ETYMOLOGY OF “EDUCATE” a -ou evel noticed gah a copy of the magazine in your 
i v 
The word “educate” is often casually etymologized jn < yave y0 i? You ha 
manner as to imply the authority of cl Su 


ificati ood look at some 
eow. For your own ea wil e likely find; the child 
pits tet = ab agest oe personality but as a statistic. 
d not as a 


i i rogression, the 
pee anonymous digit in an yy ‘ced k j 
jf not an h may appear in th gu 

teac 
oungster WE 


! dy, but still without 
s now a case study, | 
i i os the i. aina traits, good or — pon 
identity on which to h oad educational article cant be any: 
without this identity the seal. wink 
bing but a dull, colonies’ p ? Hasn’t the XG pupil ha 
Wel, how about it, Hic Ports? Hasn t the past few years 
beter than his just share of statistical a and reams of print 
in your pages? And how about the vd t in the Honor Schools 
dealing with the anonymous superior studen seas iwas Fosbsleine 
tut burst the paper covers of the publication “ith the needs of the 
ible in educational circles to concern itself = ik The wot 
‘upetior child. Mind you, there is no quarre teacher I have 
whileness of such articles. It is merely that as bo deserve bettet 
Come into contact with young people in schools w i a in th litera- 
x have been getting in the U 
an the statistical treatment they ave be n occasional 
s we grind out endlessly. My wish is to see a 


assical antiqui f 3 
tinctly recent pedagogical development, We Ez) yin A 


phrase as “from the Latin educo, ‘to lead out,” a constructio 
contrary to the facts both of Roman education and of the 4 cna 
etymology. : 


The Latin verb from which “educate” is derived is the firs, 
conjugation verb educo, educare, which means “lead out” (more 
precisely “draw out”) but only in a certain restricted Sense. The 
Original “lead out” verb in Latin—from which ‘Our genuine “lead 
out” word “educe” (defined in the Colle 


Ziate* as “to draw forth, 
as something latent. . . -') is derived—is the 


verb “educo” (a compound of duco, ducere, duxi, ductus, “lead” : 
root: duc—of which the 


English cognate is tug”) which gives 

us the noun “eduction,” etymologically parallel to “education.” 

=, The first conjugation verb educare is a frequentative of educere 
_~ in which the “lead out” idea (fundamentally understood in the 
-physical sense) is modified into “rear,” originally in the sense of 
“nourish,” as by a wet-nurse. The Century** cites Varro's ex- 
planation: “Edyci obstetrix, educat nutrix, instituit paedagogus, 


docet magister” (The midwife draws forth, the nurse rears, 
the “paedagogue” 


third conjugation 


se of 
$ instructs, the master teaches), and notes, atide about a real youngster, name and all, _ barman the- 
There is no authority for the common statement that the eee ome unusual quality of personality or performanc 
Sense of ‘educate’ is to ‘draw out or unfold the powers of “ction of 

mind.” The verb 


x . the ‘ 
pupil-teacher relationships from one in which the 
Toungster’s life is enriched by the teacher ER ae e he enrich- 

makes definite and significant contributions to “ie ersonal 
life and stimulation of the teacher's professional ana. p 


educare is, to be sure, used by Cicero a 
others in the sense of “educate,” but education for these sout 
had, of Course, nothing to do with “unfolding” in our sense. ‘ust 

In short, educare as the source of our “educate” means ity 
that, and no other Construction is justified. We have been eng: 
of a confusion of etymology and semantics: the derivative 
lish Meaning of on 


. 5 e oung 
A introduce you then, in these pages, to a real live y 
° 0 . 
e Latin word—educere—being misappli¢ 
another Latin word f 


in my 
Pition ; “nswers to the name of Zita Carno and who 


ó ee e t e 
) * “edu of my iS just the right person about whom to se 5 High 
E : fom which ‘a second English wot Shoat l have in mind. Miss Carno is a student a on 
g A Spm | High Schoo! 8 We h usic and Art. This in itself is no gen oe Pn Sat J 
— | oprup WE ig i ents on register. 
ee may ae YOu to p Pproximately 2,000 stud 
iene Con llegiate Dictionary, fifth edition, 1936 (1942): 


k even 
© on guard when you first meet =A formal salu- 
O not expect from her the usua de, too hack- 

Weg i ow do you do.” This is too ready-m +. extende 
& ting for this young lady. If a salutation a, 


i -1906. 
n Dictionary and Cyclopedia, New York, 1889 Ie 
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at all, it will be with a throwing motion of t 
the fingers of the closed hand bu y at tk 

mination of the forward thrust of the arm. And with this = cals 
a hearty, enthusiastic greeting, “The feeling is Musial,” Gesture 


BASEBALLESE. Why this unorthodox 8rteeting from a you 
lady? Well, Zita Carno is the inventor of a language which ¢ 
calls Baseballese and she is determined to converse in jt mee 
gestures, come what may. To the initiated, the gesture of the 
arm and hand in salutation is nothing more than a vivid descri 
tion of how a fast ball explodes in all its fury right under a 
batter’s nose. 

Let us observe Zita now as she receiv 
audience on completion of a Spirited ren 
Prokofieff’s Toccata in D Minor at a sch 


much bravoing and a great deal of to-do about her splendid tech- 
nique and musicianship. Yet to all this, the youthful virtuoso 
responded with a cryptic, perhaps somewhat immodest, “And | 
wasn't even up to Parnell.” 
The following bit of conversation was reported to me by a 
fellow teacher who overhead Miss Carno in a heated exchange of 
words say sharply to another student, “Irvin, it doesn’t Sima that 
Wehmeier to you, it Piersall the Seminick to me.” a Ne 
know your professional baseball players by name, you pro om 
won t be able to make much sense out of Miss Carno’s jargon. ~~ 
if you are a follower of big-league baseball, you will kn ort 
ita was simply telling her friend that “even if it doesn 
that way to you, it appears all the same to me.” 
Remember when you were a youngster how you ow 
pig-Latin to anybody who would listen? Well, Miss yE wo 
her Baseballese in much the same way, and she can os unbe 
with it. I heard her tell off a kibitzer one day ata a Tipton 
lievable performance, “You are Kiner Sauer. Ta qin mp if 
from me. Take a long Walker off a short Piersall an ie Stobbs 
the Westlake. Dropo dead and go to Kell. a ou Nore? 
the Wehmeier down, Evers, because it will Avila y a 
oost the Seminick.” at SC 
Zita Carno is variously regarded by her music meen i sccm 
as a profoundly gifted pianist and musician: E paseballe 
strange for this young lady to be the inventor | 
70 


dition on the piano of 


d to talk 
o loves 
ndets 


he righ m, wi 
rsting Open Violent] » With 


| of some PF 
| she js a O18 


| her pitching prow 
| of Raseba 


es the plaudits of the - 


ool concert. There was | 


MOSI trii however, she comes by her use of this jar- 
cally i 


old, a neighborhood baseball player 
taral, om atl pA to the young musician, 
rare a. pitcher of no little ability on her block 
p, the only girl member on the team. About 
Sim Miss Carno says in a language compounded 
ilese and the idioms of the game itself, “I’ve got a lot 


n na 
eam. She iS 


of stuf that 


utide. And in the pinch I Slaughter them with my right-handed 
version of Carl Hubbell’s screwball.” 


(LAIM TO FAME. About Zita Carno’s Baseballese a prediction 


sinorder, Before long she won’t be so much alone in speaking ` 
the language. In fact, Baseballese is already sneaking into the 


miable conversation Mel Allen makes in his broadcasts of the 
Yankees’ baseball games. Since Zita was heard speaking this un- 


- ‘ual jargon long before Mel Allen ever wafted it over the air 


waves, I am sure that no controversy can develop similar to the 
me about which came first, the chicken or the egg. But I await 


wth great “xpectations the time when other kids begin to pick 
1P Baseballese. i 


waT ~ i you have met Zita Carno, is she not deserving of a 
nic 


r Cutten e in educational literature? Her novel p to 
ia a ture is only partially the answer. Her claim to — 
fact th it meant for a teacher’s magazine rests chiefly = e 
Roments o à Provides an entire high-school faculty with en -* 
ani ate “mazement and amusement, and with countless words 

ÅLPRED kon about her. 


High School of Music and Art 


Book Reviews l 
THE CULTURAL CRISIS. By Charles S. Johnson; 
Cat ` 
ute erin, ang the C 

ttime » IS 


ultural Crisis, like others in the Kappa Delta Pi 
i he td 


o Minuscule volume ntaining the distilled wisdom of 
E mature fenection by a iranieni p mata The oo 
resent instance js beyond cavil. Charles S. Jan 
tenowned sociologist, and a selfsacnficing pu al 

many years director of the Department © aloe 

is now its president; his published soci 
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t Prg Ator in th 
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anp Al educa of, a 
Elce at 3 Was Or 

isk University and 





Byrne a fast ball - 

ives a batter plenty of trouble. I By 

| athere i Hopp on it. My curve ball I keep Lopat and 
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HIGH PO 
logical works are classics of sci 


white relationships; he has served in hi : 
committee of TVA, trustee of the a ` 
United States Commission for UNESCO. _— 
A culture is in Crisis, reasons Dr, Johnson, when i: ; 
social discontinuities and breaks. Take. for ex2 n it ts chacteri, d 
American family. Once i oF example, the institution S d 
family. Once it was expected to prays for th tution of the 
nomic, religious, educational, recreational, social, and fe biological eco. 
its members. But many of these functions have been ms Cctional need, of 
and ‘machine, church and school, commercial enter tise ae factory 
Obviously the effects of a galloping science and itil and the state, 
their toll of the standardized habit patterns of the ae have taken 
result is that the American family must make its read; ellis. The 
to understand and to control the new forces of radiation © a a 
ism, affectional security, and socialization which pr il E 
doxically, says Dr. Johnson, i bot thee Pan 
its education of children, to 
as erat is made to change. 
x- ane i ig = cultural transmission and renewal. What hap- 
Ga ee E : o be transmitted is characterized by different cul- 
i + fe ch nia of the culture, and economic and class levels? 
IR the dita ee Peer Dr. Johnson subjects to microscopic 
aal gnes the Ant “nom enealsons) process upon Harte a 
Southern rural Negro, ian, the conquered Japanese, and the 
fo ee s conclusions are discouraging in the extreme, if this sor 
a ar -= and scientific one. Listen to their dreary tread: American 
of a minori ) ignores the differences that exist between the cultural anit 
tok anity and the accepted values of American whites; (2) m 
— ry e colored cultural minority whenever the latter resist 
dth values; (3) creates a sharp divorce between educational patter 
and the realities in the lives of cultural minorities; (4) fails to s0 i 
ein a authoritarian and dominating character of the educate 
is a a ee and (5) ignores completely the basic precept rt edom 
a. Sale mocratic ideal—that the highest type of education 4 this 
at which proceeds from within the individual himself. (An 
a space-restricted listing.) oo traged) 
n particular, the Story of the Southern Negro is a harrowing “enibi 
of irreconcilable conflicts, even as told in Dr Johnson’s cold and s¢ hich 
prose. The Souther i ; ional culture © 
i hes tet: n rural Negro is a product of a sa He is P? 
into the ealt bat a hee gona tS en ihe rejectin w 
of the larger society All th : m adopra e: are pa of hS phe 
sonal and racial life, b Serien pipia a ] of his soles: idoal 
» but he may not rise above the leve indiv! 


race roblem i : à : Negro 19S. up 
is rigtd and ed and dynamic, but his role as 4 ar piling 
Neg" 


INTS A À 
entific exploration in the pei, bril 


f Ne 
ember of the 8to and 
d, and delegate on E 


is adj ut only 
frustrations. makes his adjustments, true, b 


A 
Ay e must learn, continuous| J, traumatically, tragicall y, bow to be 


+ 1952) 
tis, says 


J pse 18) 


~ None 
1 tal may et devoted to d 


y00KS iy “education for understanding” is abroad in the land! Yes, 
ely 


put SY Johnson; there are “fitful programs, intercultural and inter- 
. $ varying character, depending upon the adult social climate 

pial events 7” But these programs are good only as symbols. “Some 
$ e 7 prove = t psychologically and emotionally, 
shem ne call attention to a special setting or spectal differences with 


mmistabable evidence of their relation to conduct as a whole.” If this 
no 


1 beso, how sound is our own intercultural program? Have we (1) defined 


deatly the goal we are trying to reach; (2) used all that we know about 
‘dividual and social psychology to work out our programs; (3) put the 
secution of the program—the whole teaching process—"sn the hands of 
individuals who believe in the principles involved’; (4) given to these 
idividuals the preparatory and in-service training,-the materials, the ad- 
ministrative structures and procedures they require? If we haven't, he 
concludes, then no number of special days, or weeks, or maxims, or pledges 
wil do the trick. . 

Ths chapter on education for understanding is worked out in consider- 
ile detail and can serve as a study handbook for all who are wrestling 
the problem. However, is it not incumbent upon a scientific sociolo- 
-N weight to all the trends in a dynamic social process? How can 
fe ovenant agreement ( cm ems Court decision on restric- 
nendous advances made Ñ = ett much to be desired), the truly tre- 
War? You will Gnd a y Negro Americans since the second World 
ting breakdown of senai Johnson’s accounting no mention of the begin- 
t Southern Negro segregation in the armed services, of the rising tide of 
NB away at the founda wage fusillade of Supreme Court decisions blast- 
: q= ions of discrimination in education and the public 
a states, Is ere of fair employment practices throughout many of 
S; Robinson at i oo great symbol aborning in the presence of 
of PORI Nor can =a base—a symbol worthy of the attention of the 
tave . Present T ioa accept without reservation Dr. Johnson's dismissal 
Phot aged in such pro eras as mere symbols. Those of us who 

Few À ical transformation oh know that they are the beginnings of the 
ad is i, > test Content Which Dr. Johnson is seeking. 
td ype all of us, p. poth beginnings; the push toward some ideal 
tin 5 r. Johnson, in these lectures, has framed an an 

ted prian emocracy can reject. Let us agree that educa- 
tts thee within whch the furtherance of human mi Sa the socie- 

S just ts tal Worth an - man relations can best develop is one that fos- 

com S from the Soe Importance of the individual, that derives 
P ent of the governed, that permits freedom O 
NS mui welfare of others, that stresses responsibility 


intern; uch as freedo ets ick 
aS em h “ational interd m and individual enterprise, that s 
“, again and 


| Sut distinction again, that fundamental education involves 


as to sex, cl d 
t is h , Class, race, or creed. 
t ow 3 ? 3 ‘ z 
ma ne along the road to the realization of this ideal 
Social institutions, Let us follow Dr. Johnson's 
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) HIGH P ; d to one another. 

reasoning in this area. He says: the emphasis in Amei il, 1952) , A and type B om St de this point for if he had, it might have 

material things; elsewhere there is a less Material i Culture ig On oh Dr. ao ossibility that much of the solution to the cul- 
an It is wrong to think that either em hasis, as a mote SPititua |, him to consider mi proceed from the solution of this greater prob- 

will preclude the development of unrestrained aggressivene ~ 1D itse pal crisis in me T totalitarian threat to the world. Total mobilization 

power, the dangerous qualities in modern societies, Ideals a ne Will to on of the nara cannot be effected without an extension of demo- 

to control aggression and will to power as much as the mat l not Serve f four democratic state l ke 

the goals are sought. Hence Whi a Negroes and to the Indians. lies buried in Arli 

, ocial ing f 9 body of PFC Rice, Dr. Johnson, lies ured now in Arlington = _ 
, : » ONE asks? p | TaY h rejected in Oklahoma. His spirit is abroad in the land. 
) our highly competitive system which +, a f gie, ong J l | À 

a . Which comes close to bei | Jack jie ; | 

absolute autocracy” (!), (3) our education of the Ne ng an : F 1, 

which teaches him to ‘st ay in. his an TERN. UND rae By Charles Purin and Giinther Keil; Dryden 

sociology teaches that competition “can appar ; i Press, 1951; $2.00. } e 

cooperative social systems.” In fact, tiny aoci constellations That this German reader serves so many purposes so well is no doubt 

There is little doubt in Dr. Johnson’s mind that new coustellatinc a due to the fact that both authors are college teachers of many years of expe- 

become increasingly necessary, constellations which will leases aie “a rience and that the wife of one, Caroline K. Keil, is a high-school -n 

vision for the fact that technology itself is un dermining many of TEN of unusual skill, This ideal collaboration has resulted in a text whi 

ditional American Precepts. One of these precepts is free enterprise nip a happy solution to the vexing problem caused by the gap between 

another is laissez faire. Opposed to free enterprise is the Russian system | aes rmination of German in high school and his resumption 

of production for use, which, however, necessitates political control of an e a or two later in college. 

authoritarian state; authoritariani 


i sm implies a necessary inferiority in scien } 2 shen nol ray are in the nature of a review, with fairly m ia 
tific progress and material Success. But is there, he asks, a necessary con | g "k i: arouse the student’s interest, give him a feeling o 
nection between production for use and authoritarian control? With » and whet 

that he flees, 


his appetit i 2 
After this brief ref ppetite for what is to come 


ascinati refresher course the student is introduced to a variety 
Dr. Jok prise with social aggressiveness and will to power, "8 reading material, designed to give him an appreciation of 
a. r. Johnson is seeking t 


. man contributi i . 

cae o commit his readers to the necessity for a T ee = practically every major field of human endeavor. 

~ of socialism, or, more exactly, praduction for use without authori 1 the jj mteresting 
_ > festraints. I doubt that 


By equating free enter 


ee ives of distinguish 3 biographical sketches and anecdotes from 
| this is good sociology and I know Mae ast ie fe brightened p boa Philosophers, scientists, and Sar a 
; reasoning. If we followed the same principle of exclusion an tion “will | gy St short an rj a nal touch of humor. The reading selections, 
correlation the humble refrigerator instead of the noble seen iy tic Getman, Stade according to vocabulary, are in smooth and idio- 
to power,” our results would be different. It would be excee wet ka [iestions at th 
to Prove that all Americans, or for that matter all American oc terptis li 7 Valuable k € end of each chapter are well constructed. Particu- 
st motivated by a will to power which results from the free- 
system. 


be back enhanced hreig on vocabulary building. The grammatical 
boo 


d to of t Ss-references to a 
The problem remains as previously stated: how far along the al E r unm = 


Enel; grammar section of 47 pages ki 
; oci ary of "ye English translation exercises provide an excel- 
ase erican $ Other « 1) Of the p 
— oe of the €rican ideal are our present e how fat alone hoes Valuable ene f<lections. 
o tutions? The proper basis for comparison is to examin moment 10” € Lery. Je Words of of the book are the inclusion of many German 
hic ep road are the Russian social institutions. At this = js A twelve 
Istorical str 





turn, r und s folksongs. 
deled dn — the question is which will me This, 10 d this wip | hj boks, th on Lesebuch is an 


t fills a 


J. gh unusually fine contribution to our German 
€ normative query: which shoul prevail? Phrased nts fal Ta Sool and coll real need, and can be used with equal profit in both 
what begins as a comparison ends as a contrast. For, ppa stent “PORE ure | 
ings (and those listed by Dr, Johnson are by no means cpr iag Ny NER 
ercan scheme of social relationships allows for gradua’ ms bret 


ING 
t afe, of : TH 
nge, allows for amelioration and improvement of ee poss | si lication Tow LEARNER, By W. B. Featherstone. Bureau 
tensions; indeed, it makes conflict, the moving spirit of € edeter ad i + 11g acners College 


; ; ha OW e X » Columbia University, New York, 
e Russian system is a closed system, moving 4 r a rater fyg | te lat” Teach the Si ). jj 


ere can be no borrowings from ea 
74 
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published in 1941. High-school teachers and su 
valiantly—and in many insta 
learners will justly resent Professor 


IS | esent Featherstone’s observation, wos sloy 
that junior and senior high schools have been reluc ` Th 
learners and make a serious effort t 


k : tant to a 

i o adapt instruction to their ca abies 

and requirements has tended also to retard the development a ities 
materials of instruction and other resources.” 3 TUitable 


The other six chapters in the monograph, wri 
tary-school educators, are informed and wel 
tion: they attempt further exploitation of the classroom 
noting that special classes for slow learners (which he do 
favor) often become the dumping grounds for all the tro 
school, and after admitting that patents and other co 
and institutions seem properly responsible for some of 
involved, the author, nevertheless, ur 
total social accountability. With five classes, a homeroom, and a uilding 
assignment already in the saddlebags, society’s Sumpter mule—the class. 


room teacher—is more fool than mule if he doesn’t ki 
RicHarD L. LOUGHLIN 


VINTS April 4 
P€rvisors 


y for elemen. 
h one Teserya- 
teacher. After 
esn't especial] 
ublemakers in 


l balanced, wit 


the rehabilitation 
ges teachers to accept what appr 


ECONOMICS OF INCOME AND CONSUMPTION. By ‘Helen G. 


Canoyer and Roland S. Vaile; The Ronald Press Company, 1951; 7430. 
ile it is written ostensibly for college students of economics, all con 
t from a perusal of Economics of Income and Corm 


sumers can benef 


tion. The first part of the book presents related economic princip ant! 
way of introduction to a comprehensive discussion of the various E the 
of consumption. By far the most useful and interesting eat -ncreas- 
book is the final one which is devoted. to the diverse probem a whi 
ing consumer income and to the private and governmental effo 
have been exerted in this direction, dred graphs 

Liberally interspersed with the text are almost one m ta and are 
tables, and charts. On the whole, these reflect recent q” twenty 
highly informative, sometimes surprisingly so. After a en 

pters there are five or six project questions related to t E. ors are tho 

xamples of the significant points established by the a adver’ 
following: (1) consumers buy on the basis of pranda a quality; (2) 
statements rather than by careful shopping and testing “of sales prom 
unsupported claims remain a rampant and successful form „omen, -this 
tion; (3) sellers take advantage of the characteristics O Yeamilies p” 
60 to 70% of the family purchasing; (4) half of pe oa consume! 
Country appear to have no net savings; (5) the amet 
illiterate about investment and insurance. 


i authors then present the various methods i 
use to “escape from the bombardment of salesmans! i consume ag y 
siderable discussion of the need for consumer CoE inet testi 
ments, cooperatives, government legislation and enfor posit” 


vices, and Better Business Bureaus. and clear € 
ile on the whole, the text presents a complete 


5 ci 

ume” `, 
he cons e is com 
pp ove 
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nces successfully—strivin Ai o have been 


q of 4 city 
| gatement 


| ar from th 


Mmunity agencies 


tives o 


this reviewer was disappointed with the authors’ seem- 
; e, th 


major ote attempts to define income in Chapter 3. At first they 
satista 


! i ived.” they define it 
| Pym -total of all money and credit received.” Then they define i 


" i ne of the examples “a price for the sale 
e of value and EN a a the nature of ‘enue Hees with the 
ja ái lot" The discussion. is used in this text we hope that its 
u the term income 1s used in thi e hop 
oe understood from explicitly modifying phrases 
aning Wil te in shih it is used.” However, in tabular presenta- 
riom a g on pages 138-139 there are no modifying phrases 
os authors rightfully decry the poor buying habits of con- 
ass, this reviewer failed to understand why, in the discussion of test- 
— one paragraph is used to describe Consumer’s Research and 
pam Valo while five paragraphs are devoted to apparently flimsy 
‘limitations of any testing service.’ As a constant user of these reports 
the writer knows that these magazines are appealing to an ever expanding 
gop who apparently find them very helpful in the wise buying of goods 


and Services, 


This book is recommended reading for all those who are entrusted with 


he responsibility of developing better consumers. 
DavD A. SIEGEL 


Book Notes — 


$6 - Rodale Press, Emmaus, Pennsylvania, 1951. 
50, 1317 pages, 


a E € Roger's Thesaurus, Hartrampf’s 


Deanings mp ues &toup words with similar, associated, or related 
0 the orig 


inal Rop UPS vary—from the direct dictionary arrangement 
* to Supp] a sroupings, for example—the basic purpose is the 
better t Py ' € user with an alternative word, a substitute word, a 
The Wor n place of the colorless or inaccurate one he is considering. 
Ptinciple, I inder has a new idea. It works on an altogether different 
Pling ey eae Supply an alternative or substitute word; it supplies 
ters ot Verbs to me If you have a noun, you may find a host of adjec- 

YOu wi] büd s with it—not synonyms. If you wish to brighten a 
“dies "a4 fnd a variety of ad 


Vocabulary Builder, and 


an A N verbs to give your expression greater 
7 e€ : 

VE 4 wish os SS, In turn, are provided with coupling adverbs. 

Me, begs tO th pe noun talk, you have a choice of more than eighty 


; for exam le, b mnelori sneer- 
' ? » buoyant, hearty, vainglorious, 
dy hte rigorous, rambling, P Jant, J g 


f you wish 
exp. NE ve Spontaneous, solemn, etc. I ‘om 
Pings Plicityy k= teach, you may choose from adverbs like profession 

Sanity, ‘ystematically, ethically, competently, or in- 
Se are not synonyms. 


. Source of teachi erials, the book may well 

Nn nO En aching materials, the i 

X that Of conge h tea ine, especially j ae concerned with creative 
Sood writin ~ immature must be put on guard against the feel- 


& consists of pasting together phrases from a book. 
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—— HIGH PO 
_ This is a helpful auxiliary tool, one that ca d 
wisely used. No reference book can Substitute for the POWEr if it; 
working with richly connotative words in context. “XPetiencg in 
Cross-references extend the usefulness of the volume 


number of possible associations. Helpful prefaces tell It increase the 
book and warn against misuse, ag $ 


INTS tp a 

aa S (Apri) 1952) other plays | Eden Garden, Odin Against Christus, The Serpent 

ease wor | m The Fool in ae love for Ophelia, the increasing treachery of 

: Me Orchard. of Gertrude, the death of Yorick—all these serve 
it the ass 


ons to the symphony that is Hamlet. The tetralogy blends into the 
ys prelu € 


n tragedy. Act V, Scene Six of The Serpent in the Garden 
ainst “adjectivitis” ; Se the espearean > 
= ecuinocaton, . on ies : a“ has created a mythology of his own and 
A ae ene ma eee TERMS. Compiled by H. L Yellang for : ins that is invested with aera a ar = = 
. C. J. Jones, and K. S. W. Easton. The Philne tt re L. , f witten : i or bringing the theater in 
York, i 1, 221 pp. 4 hilosop hical Library, New ii several typographical devices ging 


This is a useful, handy literary dictionar 


y with more than ¢ : 
devoted to grammar, literary styles . 00 entries 


| » and poetic techniques. It i 
of terminology, not a book of allusions. d 1S a book 


From abecedarius to zeugma 
it defines nearly all terms that a student of literature might meet, Words 
like clerihew, aubade, and goliardic, for example, difficult to find in most 
handbooks, are here. 


The definitions and explanations combine Clarity 
and conciseness, The illustrations and examples are well chosen. | 


THE MYSTERY OF HAMLET, KING OF DE 
aa Bond, Wheelwright Company, 
Shakespeare’ i nd complicated 

story. The tepals bh ee beh Fieke parans are ving fats into Miss Carson’s books. Here is no inflated = = 

suggested in the play itself; the boy-girl love of Ophelia and Hamlet, the ih bo k Ld have a rare and powerful combination at work: poetic 

comradeship of Horatio and Hamlet, the love of King Hamlet and Ger: ose who a € precision, ` , ; 
trude, the perfidy of Claudius. In a sense Hamlet is the denouement 0 Pag! T q the first book will never forget the breathtaking chapter 

a longer, untold tragedy i tg Bi 


atier | the first t ich gave readers the feeling of seeing the oceans 
ron telralogy of plays Percy Mackaye undertakes to tell the ea be cruelty an 4s; 12 effortless prose it suggested the rhythms of the sea, 


Tue ‘ 
portion of the tragedy, that part only hinted at by Shakespeate. one BS on foes beauty of undersea life, the struggle for survival - 
his rich learning and imagination he weaves a fascinating n reader -| ding the ojis y. It had that desirable quality in nature writing o 
the plays are Mackaye-an rather than Shakespearean, they gave t à of vi- f The So, A and stimulating the senses of the reader. 
a feeling of consistency in the characterizations. The developmen (va f rt book, ound Uy 
lainy in Claudius, weakness in Gertrude, indecision in Ham s 


€ yb 0 4 Ca r a e k 
TET : i a istakes, and events ion into woe 'S greater. It packs an astounding amount of in 
garrulity in Polonius), is believable. Later decisions, mistakes, i Pages. Here are 


a m0” E Neo e just a few samples gathered at random: 
are foreshadowed. As children Laertes and Hamlet sneer a Hamle ive sating tce in what as once a Mita sen Bie the Red could 
duel, but the shadows of their later selves dance on the "the graveyar p 08 climat ‘À Voyage had he sailed in recent centuries. Indeed the 

8s on Yorick’s neck—and we remember with a shiver n rosemar) sd 1 pew ther ‘ has tobbe Greenland of fruit trees that not too long 
scene. Fragments of language echo and tantalize: r#e 3 ds in sj® “a 


‘Nete bnn DOR the Gulf Stream closer to New York (if such 
os night, sweet prince; the sledded Polack. The play 2bous ne Cp Pssible) would p; ee 
ism. 


took. He has, too, created some unforgettable poetry. 


i i i the close 
d who is ready to give the plays the time and 
eg a ee will Sad the experience rewarding. The teacher 


through the eyes of a sensitive poet. 


{1 THESEA AROUND US. By Rachel L. Carson; Oxford University Press, 
New York; 1951; 230 pp, ` s 

ln 1941 Rachel L. Carson had her first book published, Under the Sea 
| Vind. Ten years later came her second book, The Sea Around Us, now 
| *Phenomenally successful. The interval is a measure of the care and 


NMARK. By Pery 
New. York; 1950; 676 pp. o 


ilder 
"o pirth a Sve us more severe winters, not mi 
i“ . 4 of Hamlet's = | bay. Diep s and other Capes are children of the Gulf Stream. 
The first play, The Ghost of Elsinore, is the period v e full stret o > The ile with J Pdis ts the creature of opposing tidal currents. The 
King Hamlet, who gives his name to the tetralogy, is 19 foreboding, ae | Xho, Sle of te Odd and intefesting information. 
of his maturity. Though this is a happy time, there afe vat Wr e : 


arent ie | Nig Iteg, * O< IS superb. In describing the Sargasso Sea, the 

the evil to come. Already the outlines of the tragedy ee to klid | ‘Sel sXcept ing, dense fide of weeds waiting 3 entra wail never 

evil in the soul of Claudius is already cankering. — hter of | Boi Soom to € imaginations of sailors, and the gloomy hulks of 

infant Hamlet only results in the death of Angela, daug E things th endless tifting in the clinging weed are only the 
ere are more murders to come. i 2% at never were,” 

78 , an 


-a 79 





The reader who is curious about one man’s interpretation of the whole 


d Hamlet will gain deeper insights into Shakespeare by seeing it in part . 


is, I think, less lyrical, but it is a different kind 
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HIGH Poin 
In describing waves she writes, 
by the wind, have a steep, peaked 
out on the horizon you can see them forming white 
bits of foam are spilling down their fronts 4 n: 
over the advancing face, and the final breaking of a wava = bubblin 
and deliberate process. But if a wave, on coming into the Prolonge 
rears high as though gathering all its strength for the final act af Ë zone, 
if the crest forms all along its advancing front and then begins to s life, 
ward, if the whole mass of water plunges suddenly with 4 lonn Out. 
into its trough—then you may take it that 8 toar 
some very distant part of the ocean, that th 
before their final dissolution at your feet.” 


ty TS April, 1952 
Oung waves, on] 
shape even well] mF — Shaped 
0 


Caps as the 
and boiling an y COme l 


these waves are 


Visitors fr 
ey have traveled = 


long and far 


THE FAMILY SCRAPBOOK. By Ernest G. Osborne, Association Press, 
1951. 457 pp., $3.95. 
The publisher calls this an “album of ex 


perience on how to get and 
give the most fun and love in your family 


- + . parent-saving and child. 
saving tips on how to be a modern old-fashioned family.” This is a fair 


statement of the book's contents and purpose. | 
Books on bringing up father (and mother and the kids): are plentiful 
these days, many of them filled with good sound advice to the harassed 
wA This book is a bit different in format and in total impact. The 
ok is divided into one-page chats on a variety of family problems. 
Each little talk is complete in itself. but together the talks add up to 2 
philosophy of family living that is wholesome and attainable. _ ika 
Dr. Osborne emphasizes the positive; yet he is realistic. He pm his 
sense of humor with his commonsense comments. Parents will fn 
suggestions reasonable and easy to take. . ` 
HENRY I. Curisr 
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B yilding a Budg et 
BERNARD E. DONOVAN® 


i rogram in the high schools is 
success of the ee indudi g the instructional skill of 
ja upon apni ta f instructional materials, the validity 
; teachers, the me ‘the efficiency of administrative proce- 
F eutcoas ear niéno about the first three of these fac- 
jurs, Much Fm ee mi been said about the RAIA pro- 
WO ge 
inistration i ide the facili- 
jam function of soba sail ik ” — Siac Aa 
is and pe rs - and self but merely the means by which 
inistration is not an end in itse 
Senin ds of education are served. 
"Dect fhe meat important administrative problems in i laos 
- City bi i ration of the annual budget. 
sa rey le aiie a a for the fiscal year 4 
ginning the succeeding July 1, great care must be used a PH 
ing the anticipated registers for the new school year. Eea 
tons in the preparation of the budget depend upon strom 
Pated register. October 31 and March 31 of each schoo y pot 
wn as “budget dates” when an average register can be 1 i 
" Opening date in September or February would not give 
tdequate picture since there are a considerable number of drop- 
its each term after the school opens. In like manner, the Ate. 
wat the end of each term would be an inaccurate portrayal be- 
A t would indicate a lower number of pupils than was on 
Bister during an average term. T- 
te Dien Estimating future registers is the epon he 
ting vision of Administrative Research, the ap aa 
taing n Works in close cooperation with the Bureau an e 
Period of ensive library of statistical data. Over an a 5 
ters, class @:..? the division has collected information sate a 
tad rm, 48¢-progress grades, percentages of pro fh 
sol grade, Percentages of register loss for each +] : 
Retons ool year, teacher-pupil ratio, pupil-period load, an a 
tiene t b * aspects of high-school administration. These 


“timates les enable the division to prepare accurate budgetary 



























| p 
| N IND 
; EpucATIO 
The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed in THE 


which is on file in libraries. 


i Divisional Administrative Assistant. 
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HIGH ron 
S May, 195. 
Using the estimated register as a base, the div; S » 1952) 
data to substantiate requests for personnel for four aa Prepares 


of the educational program—instruction, adminis 


sion, and special services. tration, Supery; 





CALCULATING NEED FOR TEACHERS. The: Heni 
program is divided into several categories. Chief i 
the regular program of classes for major subjects exclud 1 
ere mre required music. For these regular classes eat 
sion calculates teacher need by the followi as ae 
T=R x CI ng formule a 
Av x P ; ees * eatin 
T = the number of teachin Sitio Pioa 
ns Stel 
R — the estimated ae me nee en 
CI — curriculum index (the average number of | 
Apn perio per pupil per day, exclud- 
ing health education and required music). _ 
Av = average class size a pe A De 
R= a ia of teaching periods per day per 
eacher. 
A of this formula may be explained by the following ex- 
T= 175,000 x 4.95 
ae 


30 x § 
T= 866,250 


150 
T= 5,775 


hs A example indicates that with an anticipated egistet © 
i. 49 Pupils in regular subjects, with an average pup ap and 
iA t 2 pikes per day, with an average class size of 3 
woul Ste ers Carrying an average of five classes pef ob in- 
Struct € a need for 5,775 teachers for regular classt | 
ruction, f the 
site formula js modified to provide for at least 2070 Pel 
to ‘a A be much less than average size. This adjust of W 
i ma e for the necessarily smaller classes in certain ergot 
al n, such as remedial work, speech clinics, &® 
asses in foreign language, 


among the 















Specific aS pects A 


“Astructional 
ae is i 








ping A BUDGET | 
sion to this calculation of teaching need for regular 
ee eb calculation is made for the needs of those pupils 
classes, 4 sr cooperative education courses whose schooling takes 
led ARAE weeks. By direction of the Board of Education, 
z Te are limited to 20 in size. Using the anticipated regis- 
io in cooperative classes in conjunction with a maximum class 
P 20, the division is able to calculate the teaching need for 
his particular type of instruction. — i a 
The academic division also provides instruction for a limited 
umber of children with retarded mental development in special 
dasses which may not exceed 22 in size. 
An additional instructional request is made for teaching needs 
in health education and required music. The health-education 


= & 


| teaching needs are calculated by a formula which takes into con- 


sideration the average size of an activity class in the gymnasium, 
he average size of a health-instruction class in a classroom, and 
the pattern of health education given in each of the high schools. 
My pattern varies according to the instructional program of the 
ol and the facilities for health education. 
“quired music needs are arrived at by dividing the anticipated 


[quired i : : i 
| “Wed music register by the average class size for a required 


Music ç] A s b 
ass. These two subjects, music and health education, have 


eit teachi 
Class = ae calculated separately because their average 
bject, S -arger than those of average classes in regular 


REDUCT 
I 
ft insurer OF CLASS SIZB, The e aa I Saaiae 


r i . 
ee i the fh is the sum of the various aspects of instruction 
pasted reduce g paragraphs. The division has consistently 
a hula etre class size and has used reduced class size in 
ed, this determined ea E teacher need. Over the past few 
of : Teducin effort on the part of the division has suc- 
ne 4 to 31.39% tne average class size from 35.61 in October 
and accompanied E T of 1951. This drop in average class 
tracy ` 40 October y a reduction in the number of classes 40 
of on Were 40 or. 1944, 24.98% of the regular classes of in- 
{1.306 Classes were pag in size; in, March, 1951, only 3.31% 
les St All repy] 0 or over. Similarly, in October, 1944, 
n M a ar classes were between 35 and 39 in size, 
> 171, the 35 to 39 group included only 32.87% 


7 
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of regular classes. It is recognized that there are still ¢ 2) 
classes in this size group, and the division is making ey Many 
to continue the process of reduction of class size. “TY effort 


OUT-OF-CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES. ‘The educational 

gram of the academic high schools requires that Provision be sti 
for the administration of three specific types of activities 4 
ance, student activities, and school Organization. The “ gi . 
time devoted to these aspects of school life ordinaril : 


cece y averages 
slightly less than 5% of the total teaching time available. 


GUIDANCE. The high schools have been devoting more and 
more attention to the provision of adequate personnel and facili- 
ties for guidance purposes. Guidance includes educational and 
vocational guidance, attendance, social advisin , College advising, 
and student welfare. Although the division is working gradually 
toward a teacher-pupil ratio in guidance of 1 to 500, the ratio 
during the spring of 1951 was 1 to 821. In the estimate of the 
budgetary need for teacher time for guidance the services of ad- 
ministrative assistants who act as deans are not calculated since 


administrative assistants are requested in the budget as a separate 
item. - 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES. The second feature of the — 
time needed for administration is that for student activities. ns as 
includes provision for general organization and ponhe ii 
well as other activities necessary to a functioning o com 
program. The budget request for this purpose 1s mê hing time 
sidering the experience of the schools in utilizing teac rincipals 
for these purposes and by considering the requests of P 

for specific allotments of teaching time. 


} sts of 
SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. School organization Cone cafe 
the teaching time used for such purposes as progt any ae 
teria and 8eneral-organization financial supervision, ation of t 
unctions which contribute directly to the adminis dents ed 
school rather than to the guidance or activity of the il calcula 4 
Phase of administrative allowances is very carefu is held © 

from the experience of the past several years an the schoo f 


Minimum consistent with the proper functioning © 
8 
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A BUDGET 
ann Another main division of the budgetary re- 


ncerned with adequate personnel for supervisory pur- 
is CO 
yest 15 € 


departmental supervision of instruction, coordination of 
e 


a education, heads of annexes, and teachers in charge 
(00 


— otk of the time requested is devoted to the supervision 


of instruction within departments. Of the total time allotted for 
eneral supervision in the spring of 1951, 91% was devoted to 
pasion of departmental instruction. The amount of teaching 
time requested for this departmental instruction is calculated on 
the number of teachers to be supervised and the allowances to be 
granted for such supervision. , 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATION. The allowances for coordina- 
ton of cooperative education are supervised by the Board of Edu- 
cation and are calculated by a specific formula based on the num- 
bet of pupils registered in cooperative education in each school. 

annex is entitled to an allowance for supervision, and partial 


ee are given for the supervision of late afternoon sessions 
Sols which have extended sessions. 


§ | | 
CHT-CONSERVATION CLASSES. In addition to calculat- 
pe teachin 


str ching time needed for the major aspects of instruction, 
Udpeta ation, and Supervision, provision is always made in the 
Which isnot > t specific services rendered in the high schools 
x ice is the TEctly under an jor categories. One 
e “Vice is the allot 4 y of the major categ 


; 0 R ) C À 
enable F sgat conservation instruction. These special posi- 
e schools to organize small classes of pupils who 


isual l 
Strution. 7 handicapped and who need a special type of in- 


lO, , | 
E tadig Ka high-school division has been in the forefront 
ation and has allotted positions from its budget to 


i ; ay functioning of the Board of Education Station 

Panization acilities Of this station are further utilized by the 

ls. Thee “cial series of lessons for homebound high- 

ot posit; High School of the Air was created by the 
ons from the high-school budget. 





ment of a limited number of positions ina 
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TOOT) HIGH POINT 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT. 


There i 
being given by the division to curriculum seen a Attention 
Organization of the secondary-school program. ae to the re, 
time emphasis is being placed on experimental Siete Present 
‘general-course students in an atte 


mpt to discoy 
instruction which will meet their ner more adeg le- of 
experimental program requires the establishment of special ll 
ances for curriculum construction and experimental — ow. 
must be calculated in the preparation of the division by Spe and 


requested is divided into the anticipated register for the term, the 
resulting figure is known as the teacher-pupil ratio. For example, 
if 7,038 positions are requested for an anticipated register of 


181,888 pupils, the pupil-teacher ratio is 1-25.84. This statistical 
term, teacher-pupil ratio, is widely used in the discussion of 
budgets, Actually it has 


little meaning and is misleading unless 
the bases of its calculation are known. 
The public is likely to think that this figure means that a 
will be one teacher for every 25.84 pupils in the classroom. “ae 
1S not the case, The average class size under such a ratio 


1.2. 
the high-school division would more likely ia 
Teacher-pupil ratios are only statistically valuable for ¢ 

tive purposes if 


they are based upon the same Pe on pl 
certain bud etary request eliminates supervisory needs det : 
Services from consideration while other requests oye compat 
aspects, the ratios resulting from the requests cannot be 

since they are based upon different premises. 


hat, w 
Man TEACHING PERSONNEL. It should be notion, 
addition to the teaching positions requested by the istrative f 
udget also contains requests for principals, ame assista" 
Tats, teachers of library, library assistants, labora? and gk 
Placement and investigation assistants, school a i an 
school clerks. ese positions are not considere er the ao? 
instructional needs of the schools, but are listed un 
istrative and n on-teaching personnel req uirements. 
10 
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yG A BUDGET ————————— 
wp" CHANNELS. The divisional budget is pre- 
a erintendent of Schools, who, after studying it 
ed to the r SANY revisions in conference with the divi- 
pd making "he final revised request to the Board of Education. 
sl et Education examines the budget, makes revisions it 
-a necessary, and submits the request as part of the total 
=r Education budget to the Mayor for further action. . 
jt Mayor's Office, through the Director of the Budget, studies 
his budgetary request and sends to the Board of Estimate its 
mvision of the request. The Board of Estimate acts on the budget 
y acepting, reducing, or increasing the proposals. Final action 
s taken by the City Council, which has power to reduce but not 
increase the appropriations decided upon by the Board of 
Estim 


ate, 


After all of this process has been completed, the Superintendent 
S notified of the fi 


nal budgetary appropriation for the ensuing 
fscal year, and the S fendeat E 


uperintendent, in turn, specifically allocates 
Y the high-school division the £ 


unds which have been appro- 
ation of its schools. 


NIDRA 


TELEVISION AND EDUCATION 
ture of high and ring is rich, stimulating. Its weakness is its mix- 
lty ittes ag low standards, of high art and foul cheapness, its 
is the du Pty But that's the way the world is mixed up. 
We have picke i € parent and the school to help the child to select. 
WE want them t the books we want our children to read, the clothes 
x them s wear, the movies we want them to see, the museum 
be vant them i: visit, the friends we like them to have, the hours 
bd We can = ri Now the entire world is on the screen in our 
doesa't let out a mediocre by flipping the dial—if the - 


Television's offe 


‘—Sam Levenson in Variety 


COCA Y, 


tet tience ie THE ENERGETIC SPELLER 
Movin train’ wre teacher had asked, “What kind of energy 


€ period a stud Sy ta de a 
tote , ent came up and said, “I made a 
Kentucky energy, but I meant 2 write Connecticut. 


1 
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-Gold or Iron Pyrite? 


CHARLES SALKIND 
Samuel J. Tilden High School 


The United States has an enormous financial, political 
tional, and moral investment in its public schoo 


Is Bo th’ educa. 
and teachers have every right to inquire about the etine ae 
this investment. Few, if any, fom 





sp oR IRON PYRIT m 


Technical efficiency must ever be subordinated to sound 
hers. 
lst 
| School-of-Education Influences 
‘ning is but one of the activities of schools of 
ii rectly and through their indoctrinated followers 


exercise this right. We as schoo! jominate all of elementary education and nearly all of 
should encourage the honest appraisal of the work of the sho, wondary education. 
by all who have a sincere interest in improving education. 


While we ourselves maintain a zealous devotion to universal 
compulsory public education, we must, not be blind to weaknesses 
in our scholastic structure. We must shore it up in a number of 
places, and replace whole sections, if necessary. But these altera 
tions must be planned carefully and by a different set of educ 
tional architects. The present ones, exponents of the schools of 
education, are bungling the job through faulty architecture and 
ersatz materials. Let us probe into a few weak spots. 


The excessive zeal of the education professors and their dis- 
iles has brought a sharp rebuke from Harry J. Fuller in a 
astating article, “The Emperor's New Clothes, or Prius De- 
oatat,” in the January, 1951, issue. of the A.A.A.S. publication, 
be Scientific Monthly. , 
Writers from schools of education, replying to this article, 
yar stunned by the objection of scientists to inquiry and experi- 
unt in teaching and learning. This is a misapprehension. It is 
trusscientific manner in which many educational investigations 
it onducted, the low standards in pedagogic inquiry, the inevi- 
‘le success of nearly every “experiment” in learnin or in teach- 
"3 that have made th d ps ming 
radom exper e the e ucational laboratories suspect. The 
EA ey in education is a long, long, long way from 
Kentist, Althea njeni needed to earn the respect of the 
shy isolati ugn there is some truth to the charge that a 
What; on ha 
el 


Riedl... kept the scientist from a wise analysis of 
ed in education, the hel 
Mnp, dcationists hav 


Vigorous movem 


Unsavory Teacher-Recipes l 

One would be rash indeed to offer an exclusive ae 
good teacher, but certainly scholarship is one of a e to 
tant ingredients—I maintain, the most important. np art an 
scholarship is the technical training of the teacher, ma itimat? 
practice of teaching. Included here, of course, are the i socio" 
courses in methods, in class management, in psycho p tea 
ogy, and so forth. In the preparation of pO i a pes 
today, these ingredients are in serious imbalance. chools i 


ot years—the years of the phenomenal growth of the >. go 


p of the scientist is not solici- 


e the swaggering self-assurance of a 
ent. 


ult" z l Hiah. ; 
education—additional technical courses have been i A oh inr ten Leaders’ Proposals 
th prospective and practicing teachers. An us to Ù ky al 


8 the schools of education wield well-nigh 

x Moughe a Sr influence our high-school leaders. The 
when We conte Preparation of teachers pales into insignifi 
te p ational np ate the curricula of today’s public schools 
vi is a Sine and-marks are being razed at an alarming rate. 
Aly be aa wail that the “educational revolution” has 
HP Cording to the article “The Experience Curri- 


. a . i en i 
balling importance in teacher-preparation has been & gi 
courses. -n the teaches ait 

After his initial basic training in education © eç in € 


se 
worth his salt requires very few additional coue”. 


Through self-analysis, through professional poor 


E cal rin 
shop-talk,” an alert teacher can keep his a i fe a 
at high pitch without submitting to the ever ith t 


OINTs : 

Ut ` ’ Ma ` 
diger Wi g OG (Wles or deviations ithe Mit ee 
of the = of education. We oan = gat + pb My ry fie epa ists in the high schools. 

insist that “schools of education are here 


g 
confine themselves to a much more modest ” 


12 


reveals only the most shadowy evi- 
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HIGH p 
dence of revolution. In most such Classrooms the j 
senting a preconceived, logically ordered body o f i iS bre 
in Science, or in mathematics, or economics, or y ied Mat 
group of adolescents whose interests and desires lina c to 4 
consulted, and whose actual needs have been g 3 
vaguest terms” 


t 
auged Only in ih 

The lament continues over the failure to introduce the te 
niques of the laboratory into the Classroom. "The met 
tertals, and objectives of the classroom, the la 
engineering, would be far more recognizable 
astral visitor of a century ago than would be the methods, ma. 
terials, and objectives of any present-day laboratory devoted n 
the production of things.” 

But wait, it appears that the number of counter- 
is less than we had originally thought. 
student population in a chan ged enviro 
tantly trying to make the adjustments ne 
in secondary education, ...” 

And do you su 
Of course, they do. 


“After a year or more of examination of the problems.. ne 
[Committee on Curriculum Revision of the First ee a 
ciation) formulated plans for tentative experimentation w 
the [core or) ‘experience curriculum?” experiment 

O examine the validity of the assumptions of the © Charge o 
ers, to raise doubts about the procedures, is to invite the inevita* 
lack of understanding of, and interest in, youth. = to equate 
shop-talk with certain colleagues I observe a ten pre oe 
critical attitude with anti-experimentalism, ira the irresp 
anti-democracy, Perhaps these colleagues See tues all ec 
sible fringe, but the tendency to arrogate to ee “modernis” 


; ; ae mode 
tional virtues is quite general in the writings of 
e continue to 


s j mus 
uote; once curriculum xp 
The teacher of what we call the ‘experience uly noble Jent 
e, above all, the teacher who believes in the tr 
ment of 


truly 
‘ : è of 4 

t of education for all youth in the interests f 

cratic society,” 


he au cet 
s oe ‘nent? T a 
What is the expected outcome of this experi™ s a pi 


: ram 4 
mam relieved to know, do not offer their prog ew d 


nat 
sewed as an answer to vast and revolutto 
14 


OINTS [May y 


boratory of human 
and familiar to an 


revolutionaries 

“Faced with a changed 
nment, teachers are vd. 
cessitated by an upheaval 


1955 


en 


hods, a | 


ppose the authors have the proper line to follow? 





dary education, the proposed plan may appear y 
spon secon a- Weighed seriously, however, as a step in the 
pd inade y ‘goin g learning and the cultural context of learning 
eon of 9! understandable interrelation, the approach from 
into pte he pressing needs and interests of the learner can 
the imm i d” | 
a a — just what the program is intended to do. I 


have the impression that we are being cautioned about the educa- 
ve 


mal amenities attendant upon the betrothal of tearing ” and 
7 cultural context of learning.” But one thing is nearly cer- 
tin, The experiment will be a success. | 


Elementary-School Viewpoint be 
For the pièce de resistance of the curriculum chefs we visit the 
tlmentary schools. The very same issue of HIGH POINTS carries 
i long article by Sigmund Fogler, explaining and justifying to 


igh-school teachers the present Program of Elementary Educa- 
ton in New York City, 


"Basically the theory is comparatively simple and obviously 
aceptable 


enough. The school is life. The child is the center of 
Me educat 


y tonal process. The method is experience. The curricu- 
! 


pologetically the author continues: 

n the excess of enthusiasm of reformers and innovators at 
titg s) 8, "any leaders and teachers jumped off the deep at 
ing ne a understandin g and preparation, — — 
hess ip ana wetting all who out of interest or like-minde i 
t. Ro “i to watch and, if helpful, to join.” 3 

lof hip © SE Makes an carly pledge “to analyze the accusation 
ding È -chool teachers that the elementary schools are gradu- 
terme YPO can not read, .. . write, .. . do arithmetic) .. . 
S emo, "C450n rather than emotion.” The author does win 


t 
be antige °% battle. But I present bits of evidence that reveal 


48 anything b t 
ering the Ti an appeal to reason. 


th, they ool critics, the author assures us, “It be- 
hoo) ; fatuous ana sterile, then, to charge that in such a 
tep,®. 20 sta ae skills seem to have no place; for, besides there 
ie Sin fap „t anywhere in its credo to that effect, the con- 
"Sisten-. Predicated “pon the mastery of such learnings, as 
ap Yet “Cn research techniques as a necessary skill, amply 
i earlier page, secondary instructors are ex- 


1S 
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. HIGH POINTS 
horted to remove their scholastic blinkers. “AS äs 
school people might ask themselves how muc 
oped in students who agonize through abs 
(geometry, any mathematics) when all the 
they see it and millions of adults can verify) are the Several oberg 
tions in fundamentals. Again they might ask themselye S just wha 
useful purpose is served by dissecting the beauties of Shakespeare 
and Milton (any ‘standard’ author ) when what is needed by most 
people is a ‘Consumers Union’ adequacy for the consumption of 
the enormous mass of ephemeral ‘literature’ that clamors for at. 
tention. (The mass media of communication — movies, radio, 
television, comics, low-cost books, pulp and slick-paper maga- 
zines, multi-million daily circulation newspapers, and an aware 
and literate public to hear them, see them, read them—are here, 
it appears, to stay...). . 

“Further, they might inquire of themselves who benefits and 
how much when students spend time in attempting to write 
essays, reviews and what-not, when at most the vast majority of 
them will be called upon to write no more than a short note of 
invitation or acceptance, or a very occasional longer letter. ah 

Now, which is it, Dr, Fogler? Are you for or against a £ 
level of intellectual skills? ; 


LMay, 195 2 


lartey bi 
i 
h character "i 


fractions of algebra 
y will ever need (a 


PEDICENTRIC THEORY. The literature is obscure et 
educational Copernicus who fathered the idea, but es dicentric 
modern pedagogy is, according to its protagonists, the f was com 
theory of education, Traditional education, we are identify the 
pounding its errors because of its failure properly to ihe centel, 
center of the educational universe; moving the child to rturbation® 
we are assured, frees the educational orbits of the pe ‘ous 
now present. obvi 
In another part of his article Dr. Fogler says, “It ead to peat? 
that if schools exist for children; if teachers are on + to teat i 
children (it will be noted that they are trained nor j ex orient" f 
Or to teach subject matter, but to teach children); d he lene 
are devised to help children to develop, to grow er the 5 i 
person society needs, the center of interest sa r 
matter, the method, nor the teacher, but the ¢ hild. 
Gobbledygook! 


course, schools exist for children; we d 


istf 
ont send oF 
16 


į needs,” 


- dvotion to the pedicen 


wp ORIRON PERIT Bime i 


ids to elementary school. With equal authority it can be 
41-0105 


| pi that schools exist for education. Schools exist for children 
| 


‘ferent sense from that in which playgrounds exist for chil. 
a dren do not attend schools of their own volition; they 
- there by society to acquire certain (condensed) experi- 
ue 


| asof that society. 


To educate a child is to draw out or develop harmoniously his 


mental powers, and, in the fullest sense, his moral powers as well, 


In this process the center of interest is not fixed; now it is the 
did, now the subject matter, now the method. On occasion the 
eter of interest may even be the teacher. If we are to take the 
uthor at his word, the center of interest should be society, since 
be child, in his words, is to “grow into the type of person society 


Always the implication exists th 


K agogic vamnation that was the “early twentieth-century edu- 
wy i - z ed on an eclecticism in which the child was a mass- 
minated pa ‘a a rar of discrete minutiae, the method teacher- 
‘theritarianism 4 : i earning process bathed in a miasma of 
"of the in wildy T. tch the pr ocess and content made a mock- 
Pendeng J; #al presumably bei 


‘nity and worth.” 
call 


Y, in the wordt on MY Memory for refutation, because the 
: ebtacles »Words of Dr, Fogler, is “that most treacherous of 
St Must he p.  CVertheless, T'I] chance this danger inasmuch 
liig E obvious that th . ; i i 

0 e author is relying extensively on his 


TY in . “pages 
w but masing the indic y early education was any-' 
wie by no means all soul-crushing nightmare. Most, 
iy tan ing huma s k of my teachers were kindly, sympathetic, 
The? fe » Used ri ai CIN’S—as are most teachers today. Some, 
li, id NOt use ie OF sarcasm, as do a few teachers today. 
er a tespect Pa pedagogic jargon of today, but from them 
Og alter g devon, eo latship, a sense of responsibility, and 
tag Use, See to honest Standards of achievement. 
U h ™Ptions p Carly Schools had thei, faults, but I challenge 
Sie teachers E ecation in the past was largely a failure, 
lag, ad uns © past were in general poorly trained, re- 
“king in hai athetic out of ignorance of child psychology, 
“votion to a life of dignity and worth. 
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at unquestioning, complete | 
tric precept is the only way to escape the » 


ng prepared to lead an inde- 
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HI 
GH POINTS May, 1953 
CONFUSED THINKING. A prevalent type of confuse Hh 
i in Dr. Fogler’s self-contradictions O think. 
ing appears in Dr. Fog ~ Gn dne pages 
neds Miri norda much what he learns, but the way } 
learns—the attitudes, the emotional and psychical Matrixes de, 
veloped—that become all-im portant.” Yet on the Next page we ar 
assured—no doubt with equal intensity—that “the content of the 
curriculum becomes a matter of concern to educators” 

This confused thinking persists throu 
that I cannot resolve. At the beginning of one paragraph of Dr. 
Fogler’s article we read, “In a Static Society (as in a Static world) 
a curriculum can be fixed. If, and where, there are verities— 
immutable and eternal—they can well form the core of a curricu- 
lum. But in secular education, there are no such things.” Towards 
the close of the same paragraph, as big as life itself, are these 
words: “Is there nothing, then, that can be determined in a 


gh another CONtradiction 


curriculum that children and youth need learn? By no means! 


Much has been established that is basic in all the areas, H: ii 
can well form the core around which a curriculum can ti: ia 

Almost as if he had gone too far in that last Seite i 
author backtracks with a plea for the emergent yemi, of 2 
completely stymied in my efforts to follow the PeT pnowledgel 
curriculum “constantly changing with the needs an and possibly 
of the times, constantly in the process of gorp mia of the 
too, on a local basis?” While I strain for a faint oe all hope 
workings of a pliable curriculum, Dr. Fogler ee 5 that there ¥ 
with this verbal barrage: “In addition, it ve unforeseen an ] 
room in the day’s work for considering those un happening 4 

: ; stantly bap p leaves 

predictable occurrences which are con ‘ten upon the | i) 
which, as much as anything that has been ee nto which # " 7 
of a syllabus, are part of the given aien orjence 10% 
ft, besides giving the life-blood of concrete exp 
ticular learnin g Situation.” 


om 
es, ý 

$ i current’ oa 
No doubt “unforeseen and unpredictable % d F he 
‘tantly happening” is intended as an oxym >s the sousc® 
indulge the identifying of these occurrences "t help j vei 
eJ; i ° 39 ‘But I can toric 

ife-blood of concrete experience. 5 rhe 


S 
would simplify matters if the flow were in a le 


awe 
11 is the 
IRRELEVANT APPEALS. Most bastun a ge. pve 
which the youth-experts react to scientific 

18 








| Asfor geography, do not sonic an 





I a 


1p OR IRON PYRITE? ; , 
60 nial echnological discovery is an omen for the Creation 
tific 


scien 


cket age, the electronic a e, or the rela 
e — bis — plea by Dr. ates 
hat is needed is a radical overhaulin g of the entire o ferin 
inthe various types of secondary schools with a view to supplying 
the interests and needs of the pupils in the schools «in terms 
of the realities of the atomic age... and its Supersonic speed” 

Are the fundamentals in English, s 

phy not part of the realities of the at 
English grammar been modified by 
Has atomic power changed the na 


tivity 


omic age? Have the rules of 
the invention of jet rockets? 
ture of arithmetic operations? 
d supersonic speeds enhance its 
importance? ` 


We are challenged with what is, no doubt, intended to be a 
sher. “Recall what the modern age. has done to Euclidean 
mathematics, Galilean Lavoisierian chem- 
Kiry, Faradayan electricity,” Well, what has it done? 


tachin or postulational reasoning, our chief objective in 
idide (Euclidean) plane geometry, is unchanged by the non- 


inventions. Jf anything, it is now better understood. 


€ cont; . ‘ K % 
Simplest of i o teach the Euclidean convention because it is the 


a pometries. An unfortun 
about the Significance of non- 


ate, serious misconcep- 
Euclidean geometries plagues 
tion 2€ admini aymen, and some mathematics teachers as 
Onary "m Strator, thoroughly indoctrinated with revolu- 
: gome was asked point-blank what he would substitute 
lês he nal] y Course we now pive. After several evasive re- 
‘le j epre, sag, on-Euclidean §cometry.”” The most chari- 
Ndetstan ation of this incident js that he has no genuine 
Newtonia of this subject, 

a Much 3 Mechanics, far from being a museum piece, is still 


'actice jt qa this age of relativity. Engineers con- 
Coe 18S of relatives CPBineering schools continue to teach it. 
fy, mic corie e Simplify and unify some of our physical 
We S OF Ne > Put they have not destroyed the everyday 
dtii “btained i tonian Physics, Faraday's work on induced 
Ple of the el, utting the flux lines of a magnet is still the 

© electric generator, 
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rricula. To save our pedagogic souls we are exhorted 
af a Ta the atomic age or the supersonic age. Sooner or later 
to teac 


cience, arithmetic, or geogra- | 
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GR POINTS (May, 19 
Bolstering curricular offerings with the names ra 22 
tists is as irrelevant as promoting the sales of men's ș i Scien, 
feminine pulchritude. I am not arguing the effectiveness With 
an appeal; I reluctantly point to its itrelevancy. Such 


THE BLAME FOR DEFICIENCIES. | Dr, Fogler takes the pr 
schools to task for “silting at windmills when they find faul mi 
the elementary schools he certain alleged deficiencies in their 
graduates.” The deficiencies are real, Dr. Fogler (as are the de. 
ficiencies that industry and higher educatio 

school graduates). By your own admission 
without doubt read at a level unsuited to high 
some of the arithmetic scores in your own s 
_ low as 4.0. : 


“But the fault should not be laid upon the lower-level school,” 


“some, even many, 
-School needs,” And 
tatistical table are as 


pleads the author. This plea he continues by telling the high- 


school teachers they are mistaken in “laying the blame for. the 
[deficiencies in their graduates} upon the program of elementary 
education which has, more than any other single factor in * 
public preparation of its young today, freed education from ss 
incubus which prevented it from realizing the full develop ae 
of citizens in a democracy. The high schools may have a ¢ r“ 
however, when they attack the way in which these ae 

eing implemented in the various lower-level schools. ş I will, 

The subtleties in this plea completely escape me. ak 

I cannot identify the “incubus” or “criteria” referred to. 

R, er as 

PUPIL-POPULATION DIFFICULTY. Listed by Dre ool 
the first, and probably the most important, basis OF M's sal 
difficulties is the pupil population. “With the parna 17, 0 
education laws requiring school attendance unti n me , ms 
child, no matter what his intellectual interests of eq owing is 
enroll in a high school. We therefore find that, f ; e abor 
normal curve of distribution of abilities in any Bm so pil or i 
207% of the high-school enrollment represents A kind, ™ 
capable of mastering school subject matter 0 


amounts, and in the manner presented.” Hon on 4 © 

Io at the same time Dr, Fogler justifies prom oe ability yal 
— is, without regard to achievement with P” 

20 


- + first... a child can work ae 


n find in the high- 


To what ext 


spp ORRON PYRITE? 


“nn his own interests, needs, and abilities, has got out of a 
satis 


von set of experiences all he can absorb or benefit by; third, that 
m the individual is the unit of measure, he who is too far be- 
a the level of response of his classmates will be helped b 
hen and the teacher to reach more nearly the level of develop- 
ment of the age-group; fourth, that there is a wide disparity in 
any area of achievement in any kind of grouping; fifth, that since 
learning and developing are continuous, it is psychologically and 
emotionally unsound to say that because a child has not reached 
a fixed, arbitrary level of achievement at a certain time, he has 
failed and should be held back; sixth, that there is no conclusive 
evidence that keeping children back hel ps them learn in the sec- 
ond. try what they did not learn in the first; and finally, since 


development is at least as important as learning, the continuum 
it destroyed if continuous progress is broken.” 


While we are solemnly warned of the psychological and 
in ‘onal dangers to a youngster resulting from subject-failure 
subseque t j 


niege cond try, shall we ignore the very real social 

anp . ? 

in ee. youth to expect sure success and easy rewards? 

up in the b ee and socially sound to have a youngster grow 
clief that failure is inevitably the fault of others? 


e other reasons I : , 
Measure (or in Dien a” gather that the child, as the unit of 


t, Or independ it), will know £ 
0 ndent Wi ow irom 
hasy o „interests when : ort), 


he has | if h 
oy > his classmates mtd the ae, earned enough and that, if he 


ast ag par a matter anyway since development is 
ne anim is desira y learning, The last statement that the 
ty like the qui yed if continuous Progress is broken sounds to 

put IV >» P: Quelle est la couleur du cheval. blanc 
(not S€ this : ty 
i ler, pt ohnny has a felt need to become a rocket 
Will “Pool, but his n = m 1S Capacity and been promoted to 
Khoo 'UStrated if ee in arithmetic is fourth-grade, Johnny 
* Should he be d IS denied a 


1 admission to an engineering 
ented admission? 


_ = GES. Too many architects of un- 


& the remodeling of our educa- 


“OMPetence 


2l 





with children younger than himself; second, that a child, ` 


remes are we driven by this phobia of child-frustra- . 


cher will help him out and that | 
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The Syllabus in French 
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tional structure. Too little attention is given to the foina STOCK 

while gadgets are magnified into indispensable features “ation High School of Music and Art 
of the proposed changes are of doubtful value. 36 


me 
in principle, cannot possibly add strength. We have roy Usound 


yr. Pfeiffer's humorously serious comments on the city syllabus 
ave ha ! b, 
gestion that the cornerstone be fashio on 


in the October issue of HıGH Points make me want to 
ned by the schoole -S US in French a at Music and Art think about the same 
cation, another that the first floor be done in the my EE explain what some of us at Mu | 
communications, and still another that the domi subject. 
second floor be the core-curriculum, with dithes of XG woke 1 E aa o of iting ie aat aay prana 
Presumably unplanned are the “old-fashioned” features of sound Shien Borel eanga Study, 1924-27, one of the most 
. e 5 e ? i 3 j 
E ap EE ae = a ste eee! and mbitious educational enterprises ever undertaken, established on 
nii g obstacles & responsibility and over. the basis of country-wide statistics and Opinion what was common 
If one has difficulty deciding whether the teacher is leading or noigh Knowledge, namely, that with an React ap soe sa 
following in the advance i 


he many admirable objectives of 


, let him be reassured not be achieved under 


. Fogler that, in Orienting youth in the new 
education, he is “boldly tak{ing an outpost position and di- 
reci{ing) the change that is inevitable anyhow.” : 
Finally let us remind all proponents of changes in education 
that two indispensable ingredients in implementation are avail- 
able funds and personnel. For all its theoretical superiority a 
change may be impossible of implementation for lack of a 
for lack of trained personnel. The time is overripe for an in A 
pendent rank-and-file evaluation of present and proposed Pa 
tices. We need to know wherein we are doing more harm ants 
good in trying out experiments which require inordinate amo 


prevailing classroom conditions in the time 


tut is usually devoted to language study. The Study concluded 
hat the most prudent and beneficial course to adopt under the 
“cumstances was to limit the objective to what was attainable 
nthe time and under the condition 


ident: thet heen utions available to the average 
esse objective was established as reading. This notion is 
lace of th mie the first, and possibly the most important, sen- 
t 1 abus that overns language instruction in the high 
*ioyment the ue chief aim shall be to develop to the point of 
h comme h foreign language.” Underlying 
City Sy, cations of the Fore 


) Syllabus is t thoust, ign-Language Study and of the 
of money or a perso i ini do not possess. tantly in a: ~ ‘fought, which the reader must keep con- 
j personnel with training we p objective LA that the choice is not between achieving one 
Ntely between r: all the objectives of language study, but 
achieving one objective and none at all. 
MNR 
P} 
tho. . SUch i sa change, plug c'est la mêmo chose 
ASEN SA RRS the teachi0f =| 4 * Who Set en strength of tradition and training that even 
Every year sees a Craze for some new solution ot ie froma iri aout to be ‘conoclasts frequently fail entirely to 
aana. * # Teaching becomes a thing in itself, ne a 
superior to the thin b 


Hej 
ysinesss ‘ ws nblsheg influence, Th 


: l . us, the New York City Syllabus, having 
H cia A it cas Bees 0 readin > ® ° J J > 
F transcendental ngs Ter masier h é s grounded pull 407 ly i - Say. i i e = pei aim ree it is ajni gemma 
teac wees acl tist . S perha ost important exercise 
nor "ork L child, just as a sound den Fi Mencke? hp ides Bes of th perhaps the m pe 


ear] © language course, for, if properly done, 
baat should P. all the elements of language teaching and learn- 
Litalicg mien at regular and frequent intervals in every 
ne]. The reader will notice that, having set out 
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: HIGH POINTS er 
to simplify the aim, the syllab 


not because it is claimed that it is th 
that objective, but because it embrace 
language learning, including, of Course, active—no} 
nitional—knowledge of such items as grammar 
spelling, and accents. 


Then a popular beginners’ book, which S On the tite 
page that it is dedicated to the attainment of the reading objective 
offers, after the first reading passage in Lesson One, some twelve 
different types of exercise, only one of which is Tecognitional: in 
other words, if we are to judge by the: exercises rather than b 
the announcement, the author em 


phasizes the studen 
language far more than his uńderstanding of what 
reading, 


“But,” it has been said, “ 
a foreign language is to a 
self-evident that a practic 
eign language cannot har 
ing of Modern Lan 
a practical knowledge of a 


e best method of nts 
S nearly all the eleme ai 


> Pronunciation 


announce 


he has been 


cquire a reading mastery of it... itis 
al [i.e., speaking} knowledge of a for- 


foreign language cannot harm na 
ability, it is just as self-evident that the attempt to sbility fat 
Practical speaking ability can and does do reading f time avall- 
arm merely by taking for itself the limited amount 0 
able for learning to read. 
“But,” it has be 


read is 
en said, too, “the best way to learn to 
through Speaking, 


dent cat 
writing, etc.” Now if the eon language 
not learn to read and to speak and to write the Tei to read 
in the time available, is it any more feasible to + 


e state 
. n é 
through speaking Or writing? Has the person m% a solute 
ment just quoted done anything more significan siti : 
of the fundamen 


re 
tal problem than substitute oe on js 
“through” for the conjunction “and” ? When de f a langue as 
Shortest road to a mere reading knowledge © js at 1 
through oral drill” (The Cleveland Plan, p. ah 30 to east 
Consistent enough to add (p. 21): “It means th ? ous 
cent of the stud 


e 
ent population should promptly 
tom entering th 


: ese classes,” 
But,” 


Jouns Po 

e J“, ate f 
; 35 a contributor to the Modern Languag® ! tiv 

it most ne 


š f urro o J e got 
atly, “when you are pursuing the £0 sam 
are necessar 
24 


: soggy t 
ily pursuing the reading objective & ~ 


4), 195) 
US gives first place to 1 . he phases of 
n 


t’s.use of the — 


even if the main objective of studying 


° ege, 5) : h | 
m reading ability” (R. D. Cole: Teac 
guages, p. 3227. While it is self-evident tht | 


gus IN FRENCH 


language study are all integrated.” We have thus 


‘cle around: the fourfold objective is unattainable: so 
è full circ 


ES the reading objective; but all the 
Fas limit our objectives to 8 
e 


Merely ie , jective, we can do no better than to continue to pursue 
| reading objective, 


| ‘e fourfold objective. "The king is dead; long live the king,” or, 
the ou 


re integrally related; so that, merely to attain our 
‘ t a 2 
objectives 


Plus ça change, plus c'est la même chose, 
"Piu 


The Reading Objective: an Analysis of Reading 


ing is indissolubly bound up with the fourfold 
aie i te Beil objective is unattainable agen pre 
wailing conditions, then the outlook for language T y n 
part of the general student body is gloomy indeed. Som ie 
it Music and Art, therefore, decided to see just what was require 


for the reading of a foreign language. And it seemed to us that 
te following elements were involved: 


1) an understanding of the meaning of the individual 


words, especially in context: that is,  recognitional 
vocabulary, 


2) an understanding of the idiomatic meaning of groups of 
words: that is, recognitional idiom; ? 

3) fs understanding of the special meaning of a word by 

Virtue of its inflection (tense, mood, case), or by virtue 


ts grouping in a la 


re nguage pattern (syntax): that is, 
C 


understanding of the meaning of a group of words 
tuati On O£ its arrangement, or concatenation, or punc- 


'S, for want of a better name, we may call 
Snerg] me 
t 


aning (examples below). 
hed sn iected his { p 


' analysis to a classroom test as follows. We 
then li ents in 


listed mich’ various grades to translate some passage and 
Hed the qristakes and sto 


dent i, ements that the teacher had to supply to enable the 

song 8e an accurate translation of the text. Here are the 

“estan g ed, that a student's translation was faulty, or his 
l) he digë incomplete or inaccurate: 


In j recognize t ; individual word 
2) he context: &nize the meaning of an 


NOt recognize the meaning of a locution, which 
| 25 
) i 





PPages; or, to put it another way, we ` 
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remained for him a grou of un; ee J, 1959 

3) he did not hre io a mood, ani Words: i 
ing of words arranged in some language A © Mean. 

4) he failed to recognize the author’ s Vien a ee 
and punctuation of his words: thus, a sty ee Otder 
“ils vont en bas” by 


ee e Á ent tran l 
_ they go in stockin $.” op tay ated 
ferme” by “he works a farm,” or heath travaille 


“il sort le cha 2 T 
oa = the cat,” or “entre Jean et son ami se ne = 
- Chaise” by “Jean comes in and his friend finds hima 
chair.” ds himself a 


The Reading Objective: 


. How to Try to Achieve It 
From an analysis and classr 


oom. investigation We concluded 
, Or the mere comprehension of the 


vocabulary: an explanati 


with practice and training in the ready and accurate 
recognition of their mea 


ning in a particular context; the 
development of the Power to discriminate between resem- 
bling words: 

ciom: an explanation of the nature of idioms, with prac 

tice and training in the read y and accurate recognition 0 

their meaning. inflected 

3) grammar: an explanation of the meaning of the MT p 

forms of words and of the grammatical siewe an 

language, with practice and training in the fom ie 
accurate recognition of the meaning of these ai 

of grammatical construction; ‘on of sem 

4) genera] meaning: an exposition and explana” pir 

tence Structure, word order, and punctuation, - i 

0 


: ition 
tice and training in the ready and accurate recog”. 
the authors morn? 


: ‘ ouping 
th ; Meaning through the intelligent £! p 
c a Words in the Sentence. pose just men 
rae Y 1: Classroom exercises other than be rion 10 the 
aa iy justify themselves by their contri 4 A 
anment of the reading objective: id one, dict 
r Dictation, ere the objective is the fourfo mirably E 
Jn plays a most important role, for it serves 207 hast 
transition from e recognitional phases to the 
ii ' 


’ 
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e learning. But where the principal objective is 
of gee rstanding of the written language, it is clear that 
merely = a s almost no part at all, and should be reserved 
a Fly for those groups of students who are pursuing 
ne pealei; under ordinary circumstances in a reading 
ay time and energy spent upon dictation are an un- 
sated diversion from the main effort: the ability to read. 
) Aural Comprehension. Since the ability to understand 
the spoken language is not involved in reading, we would be 
justified in neglecting it altogether; but there is justification 
of aural comprehension in its value as 
Thus, when the students have learned ‘ 
teacher may wish to drill them on simil 
write these idioms on the board, or have them mimeo- 
graphed, or put them on flash cards; but it is far easier, more 


e sa more economical, more interesting, and more ad- 
apta 


and sentences orally. 


‘a la maison,” the 
ar idioms; he may 


© recognitional level, and if they are rele- 
xt, or if they are organized so as to give 
ce in the recognition of vocabula idiom, 
rammar wi x A 


sion can be ae experience, then aural comprehen- 
a va uable an : A ‘ 5 
) pudent to read. d interesting device in teaching 
tonunciati , l 
Et ae “th Where the aim of instruction is to gather 
Process ine 7 from ‘the printed page, preferably by the 
ata as silent reading, the minimal role of pro- 


AS aPparent. In most cases enough attention is 
. 8 paid to pronu 


Peaking in the foreign Jaton by the teacher’s reading 


a given te 
the student practi 


i € students in mimetic exercises to 
ft Ounce the lan me Proper outlet for their tendency to 
cute attention t age in any case, it is difficult to see how 
fog © To Spend n this matter is justified in a minimum 
Mhona, necessa oS On preliminary lessons of pronuncia- 
Coupe tC alphaber” =e “justified, while the teaching of a 
9 A ‘© much time te ms transcription in a reading 
Versation : Spent, ) 

mon in the foreign language. The student's 


a drilling device. ` 
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ability to speak the foreign language is not iny 
ability to read, so that with an unselected proy ee the 
need not spend any time on the Student's Conversation Cacher 
foreign language. But certain students canbe a 


allowing those that wish to use the f 


Oreign lan ape 
so in answering the teacher’s questions. The nee 8e to 


ee € Of the for. 
eign language by the student will do no harm provided that 
attention to conversation and attempts to improve jt do not 
take the time needed for the Principal Objective, reading 
e) Composition — translation into the , 

= Similarly there is little justification for asking the average 
Student to translate into the foreign language, for this ability 
involves many elements not necessary for comprehension, In 
actual practice, attem 
translate into the fo 
prose whose sole vi 
the correction of e 
measure to compos 
two or three years 
Corollary 2: Tests 


do 


foreign language, 


reign language result merely in a bit of 
rtue is that it can serve as the basis for 
rrors. These comments apply in equal 
ition, imitative or free, during the fist 
of the minimum course. ee 

and examinations must be Ons ea 
tional level, Inconsistency between an examination wi 
course and the objective of that course is not a p oie 
foible that we can afford to humor, for, if the ditions an 
is taken as seriously as it is intended to be, it con oa 0 
determines what is taught much more than the m The 
study which is supposed to be guiding the pe? ose 
teachers will emphasize, and the students will s mination 
elements in a Course that will be reflected in the k f romotee, 
On the basis of which students are grouped a» A comot: 
and teachers, departments, and schools are rate ‘suggests i 
sense and consistent regard for our objective amination 
following type of question for our tests and €x 


1) given a passage in the foreign language: lish; up 
a) to translate all or part of it into ie in En vr 
b) to pive a summary or paraphrase © sed up” , 
C) to answer in English questions Aj ‘on, 
passage: ty. gomp" 
d) to do true-or-false, multiple-choice, 


assage 
matching exercises based upon the P 
28 | 


Satisfied b q 


pts to get the unselected student body to. 


| Some linguist; 
Oa IN Fre h guistic s 


IN FRENCH— : 
sentences in the foreign language: | 


| 1) given ; 


) to translate the entire sentence’or the underlined 
a 
a hether true or false; | 
‘ fa een the meaning of a group of words by’ 
‘) adding some English word or group or some 
French word or group selected from words and 
groups offered; | 
3) given lists of foreign words or phrases: 
a) to translate; 
b) to group by synonyms, antonyms, or by word 
families; 
c) to give related English words: l 
d) to select their meanings from a given list. 


The Reading Ob 


If the objective of foreign-language study is the attainment of 


be ability to read, and if the foregoing analysis is correct, then 


“course of study for each grade would, in theory, consist merely 
the list of books th a detailed list of the vocabu- 


to be read, wi 

idiom, and rammar items that the students should learn to 
oe with particular ease. This would, in practice, be the 
{ OF st chool except for the fact that all our stu- 


jective and the Course of study 


k udy in our 5 
” E requir 
lation i J to p 


ass the French Three-Year Regents exami- | 
: This examinati 


: ON requires, besides reading ability, some 
tural : 9 the foreign civilization, ability to take dictation, 
French Drehension, translation into French, a composition in 


. 1 ANd so ili . 
and iy: me ability to manipul ly grammar items 
a ios, hile da ipulate and supply gr 


 COUurse | ~ Ore, some adjustment had to be made 
iin objecti, 29V it was yet decided to give priority to the 
“tiv Sy and to follow the reading objective almost ex- 
eis devotee tiig fir st four terms. About ninety percent of the 
ANG to pa to this during the first four terms, while the items 
by td sixth t = Regents examination are postponed to the 
ha a When the student is not only more mature, 

E Ophistication and a good back- 
hy 2 OF isi even though this is almost altogether recogni- 
tig ‘tg is q “ The other ten percent of the time in the first 
"Ser term, ed to the active learning of about ten simple 
and the common tenses of the regular and com- 
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—— Bie 
mon irregular verbs: we are Satisfied if at th 
the student can use the present, imperatiy 

future of regular verbs and about i 


POINTS 
e en 


the third year, about forty percent of the time is Sular verbs, 1, 
ing, thirty percent to dication and evot 


aural ; © read, 
percent to all those other items contained in d thi 
amination. 
This arrangement, we find, has the follow; 7 
1) It starts with the easier, recognitional (or advantages 
of language work: We sive) Phases 
guage Work; consequently, far fewer student 
to be failed. (Our passing average for the d acne 
is better than 94%.) a 
© scognional backs pei the hind yes di 
3) Since the course io eneral i öre iniret OR 
d come of ae 1S More interesting to more 
em are attracted to a fourth year of 
the language. Thus, for the past six years, where we have 
ad an average of four classes in French 6, we have had 
an average of two classes in French 7, and two in French 
8; this means that about half of our three-year group 
continues into a fourth year of study, with the figures 
showing a tendency to increase. it 
4) „© poorer students suffer no disadvantage from this dis- 
tribution, for the percent passing the French Tiree 
Regents is generally better than 97, while the m 
mark is 83%, the 
e bett i e, becaus: 
er students suffer no disadvantage, 9 com 
number of them getting marks between 95 an : 


° the 
A very favorably with that in any other school 19 
city, | 


Fundamental Considerations 
ability is more to be desired than the attainment O sition ty 
objective, nor that such exercises as dictation and CO as? e 
worthless. The standpoint is simply this: once the ee of f 
have decided, after mature and deliberate == to 4s 

€ circumstances, that they should try to teach r¢4 sideration 
students as Possible, then the most elementary co urse of § 
honesty and efficiency require that we organize 0U 
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; read 
The point of view of this article is not that 4 Me yd | 
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lect our methods and techniques with the prime purpose of 
a that objective; and to that end all the standard class- 
ar p e must be re-evaluated according to a single cri- 


i to what extent does each contribute to the attainment of 
€ . 


he reading objective? If language teachers can devise an inter- 
sting course of study in which the great majority of students can 
be reasonably successful and in which they see some value, then 
rot only will the language courses hold their own in the increas- 
ingly severe competition for the student’s time and attention, but 
more of the language students will stay in language classes for a 
longer time to pursue the wider objectives with equal success. 


GRESHAM’S LAW OF THE MIND 
Ho : ! 
sources and eae ie pis a: to rely upon their own spiritual 
ing-addicts, seein add; IE ation to become reading-addicts, hear- 
tettain themsely ae icts? First of all, they can be taught to en- 
Ments, by Purposeful making things, by playing musical instru- 
of some a and ut study, by scientific observation, by the practice 
Mtellect is not a A But such education of the hand and the 
TY drives out ihe - Psychology has its Gresham’s Law; its bad 
feat require least aoe Most people tend to perform the actions 
€ emotions th Ort, to think the thoughts that are easiest, to 
> the desi at are most vulgarly commonplace, to give rein 
do i tes that are most J piace, to § 
Alon, EVEN if the nearly animal. And they will tend to 
mg With 7 Possess the knowledge and skill to do otherwise. 
Will to the necessary knowl d & areas AO : 
to take Use them, Sieg, God Owledge and skill must be given the 
logical the line of least er the pressure of incessant temptation 
Unless drugs, ost peo re and become an addict to psycho- 
tonah] they have a ee e will not wish to resist these temptations 
better ~ ad tight fot Tiia philosophy of life, which makes it rea- 
What «> Ueless, į on em to do so... . To see and ppr the 
Dro the Philosophy ai regularly proceeds to pursue the worse. 
selves pet techniques hy life that should be taught? And what are 
act upon th y Means of which people can persuade them- 
“If convictions? 


—Aldous Huxley, Ends and Means (1937) 
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High School Hatches Troupers 

FRANKLIN J. KELLER 

Metropolitan Vocational High Schoo]* 
Way back in 1929, October 30th, to be exact, wh 


en show p; 
every other kind of business, was taking a n biz 


Osedive 


» and 
printed a front-page five-column streamer: WALL sp Variety 


AN EGG. Six years later, when the economy 
its depression, people were able to go to the 
the farmers had become sophisticated, Variety Printed another 
heading: STICK NIX HICKS PIX. Another fifteen years passed 
vocational education had begun to spread its win : 


. : 8s, the Schoo! of 
Performing Arts had set up its organization on Variety Street, 


and the paper came out with another headline: HIGH SCHOOL 
ATCHES TROUPERS. Ina way, these 
history of New York City where players played to work and 
young people worked to play. It isa history of people expressing 
themselves artistically, beautifully, dramatically, yes, education- 
ally. This is why Show Biz, From Vaude to Video is a great book 
for oldtimers and a “must” book for newtimers, why it is a book 
or review in HIGH POINTS, Ea aTe 
Show Biz was written by Abel Green, editor of Variety, and p 4 
Laurie, Jr., a columnist on the paper. They live their aoe 
lives Practically next door to us. Abel comes in to find ou to the 
we're doing, to watch us, to encourage us, to keep er to 
tealities of the industry, and to bring us visitors tl are £00 
Ow what we are doing. In fact, we on Variety i istory 2% 
neighbors. Show Biz is a sociological and educational} 
Critique in a somewhat refined version of Variety ai it has 
years, under the inspiration of its founder, er e busines 
een pounding awa objectively at the realities O! ose W. 
and, at the ot time it has n taking sides welt Fe pi 
"Rave been concerned with fair play, decency, and es The 
ttes that are not always predominant in show se d a 
People have been concerned with the social, rt urativel) 
ealth of an industry that beats, both literally and 48 
the hearts of New York, ) le Jof 
‘Of myself, objectivity in this area is virtually imp fishes, a 
practically in Times Square, nurtured in Harlem, ns 5 
in the Bronx, I cannot think of New York as just 
es 


» ne the School of Performing Arts. 


was pulling Out of 
movies again 


steeped 


uld talk, and devoting myself to vocational education al- 
4s J co ’ 


; soon as I could teach, devotion to the performing arts as 
most a 


fession has been a natural evolution. Way back in the pa 
1 os my parents used to get tickets at 15¢ apiece from the 
hal karber (who exhibited posters in his windows in return for 
"i tickets) and every week we would all sit in the gallery of 
he Harlem Opera House to see a hit show just up from Broad- 


way. Joseph Jefferson, Richard Mansfield, all the great actors of 


were high points in the 


the day, were my familiars. Later I got back to Times Square as 
areporter on the New York Times. Those were the days when 


same night. The 


ere is any one sound basic e i inci 
wt Of the doin ducational principle that grows 


S, dedicates gs of performers, it is that these persons are earn-. 
' “<dicated, industrious human beings who want to express 
ud that edp I? Atistically, beautifully to their fellow beings, 
penty he ae is a solemn obligation of society. All too fre- 
‘atimenta a — been inclined to believe that they are naive, 
Ml. Bag” or tt istic. True, they often have these character- 
a and me! . “y work, how they strive, how they play for 
° the u cannot help loving them for themselves and 
bring to us. 
rall, these para r i : | 
Ss ygpttimental as the P - &taphs are not a review at all; they 
PerLormers themselves. So I might just 


at m 
Kelle, With ilies ral of Show Biz was handed to me by 


j ->~ Words on th flyleaf: “For Dr. Frankli 
.» Who . © Hyleaf: “For Dr, Franklin 
Gsi the busine Will fashion the chronicle of the next fifty 
Ere Is no business like. Cheers, Abel Green.” 


Mann 
Th, 
books for p ard Catalog for High 


ase, Fails to His alias Libraries, which lists 4555 
—Irma Schweikart 
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HIGH in music’as a child, haunting the drama almost as soon - 
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The Problem of Homework 


The article by James V. McGill, “How 
work?” in HIGH POINTS for September, 1950, 
interest. Since that time a number of article 
the lay press, as well as in education journals, exploring the 
tion of homework. The following articles continye the dae 
One of them proves that the interest in homework is not nite 
it quotes a HIGH POINTS article of thirty-two years ago, All of 


them help shed new light on one of education's live issues. 


The Editors 


The Homework Hue and Cry 


JEROME CARLIN 
James Madison High School 


A healthful breeze has started to blow through one of the 
tradition-dusty areas of education—namely, homework. Folks are 
beginning to talk about homework as if it weren't sacred—and 
Some inquisitive-minded investigators have discovered that in one 
or two schools children who were given homework learned z 
more than children who weren't. aot 

But the gentle zephyrs of educational change have a R 
developing into gales. Those of us who still make a pra di 
giving out chores for children to take home may have i ries 
firm grip on those assignment sheets. If precautions aren 

omework may be blown clear off the map. 


Valuable Is 
aroused vida 
S have appeared in 


What's Wrong With Homework? with hom? 
STUNTED DEVELOPMENT. Now, what's wrong Witt pone 
work according to d, $ 


latest reports?* First, as I've sat% tion 0 
work-burdened boys and pils proved to the satisfac 


cons 

N R ros and syl: 

“The objectors to homework are no straw men. See the P cold Diy 
discussed b 


! ” by 0 

y writers as follows: “Homework Dilemma Homew pou! 
Parents Magazine, September, 1950; “No a 7 a ath 
y Amy Selwyn, in This Week Magazine, May 13, dership i 
Homework?” by Marcia A. Everett, in Educational hog | 


aliona 
‘ie “When Homework Works” by R. P. Daly in a?” j ft 
ovember, 1950; “Does Homework Really Help lis Valuable No Mo 


anesan in Parents Magazine, December, 1951; ber 
a T J. V. McGill, in HicH Points, Septem e i 
Omework? The Pros and Cons” by Benjamin a 


vester, in 


Times Magazine, 
34 
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they had managed to learn no more than had their 

chers that they i ix Bank 
ae homeworkless colleagues. Furt ermore, while home 
happier thus been seen to fail as an intellectual asset, it has also 
a cond a notable liability in students’ social development. 
an ation boys and girls ought to be enjoying rich experi- 
2 ie the family fireside, or on the skating rinks and ball 
felds or even in the local gathering places of the coca-cola crowd, 
they are instead keeping the lonely vigil of medieval scholars. 
Add to the five or six hours of the school day a homework ses- 
sion of three or four. hours—and the total amounts to the stunting 


of social development and possibly even to the damaging of physi- 
cal health. | 


TWISTED ATTITUDES, 


The growing youth acquires the per- 
sonality of a robot! Worse i Be ; 


yet, the robot may become malad- 
ve like the manufactured men in RU R. For instance, ac- 
ordag to opponents of homework, constant parental pressure to 
b school work” makes you—if you're an adolescent— 
school fo of the people you should love. Also you resent the 
=n offen sowing you too little leisure time in a world which 
of spendin a many pleasurable, profitable, and educational ways 
aming s baea Perhaps you surmise that there is a theory that 
cory Be me ne, Suffering, and that homework fits into 
t you may get sor the right kind of pain in the right place. 
JOWte given ad bi twisted attitudes toward the school when 
i e appropriate duS homework assignment instead of some 
fear ecoming ates ae treatment. So you have a good 
rg 'N school. At le re youngster at home and a reluctant 
“he ast, that’s the Opinion of homework’s op- 
hom king further at th ‘ 
the w sup € various factors of personality, the no- 
Ats o Porters focus u ; : 
bas ant Moral intepri pon the effect of home-study assign- 
tO the po araged dishonee Or character.” Homework, they note, 
ad pj ic ther] Ove and Y, since students resort to parental aid, 
ets a 2nd to files of o stance of other socially conscious boys 
‘tings ich ate tenderly J4; compositions, book reports, or pro- 
y laid away among moth balls between 


FOR T 
EACHER. But not content with applying 
95 
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this mental-hygiene approach to pupils, the no-homewo; k } ity-training project. Yet unless we assume that there is a 
cates also want it employed with teachers. They estimat advo. a apita in this metropolis involving the greater part of a 
25% of a teacher's time is probably spent on Preparing N hat ar a collaborators for the school children of the city, we must 
ments and on checking and marking homework. Since the ign] mi a“ that at least some boys and girls do their own work. 
sider this activity educationally unproductive and Since the. find 4 oh isn't their homework productive of better results? 
that teachers engage in it largely on an Overtime basis das own observation is that for one group of students an im- 
hours when—like their students—they should be enrichin the j 


: is their incapacity to do properly the tasks assigned. 
own lives culturally and recreationally, the cry is “Abolish hon owe! da 


Sometimes we ask a tenth-year boy who has a sixth-year readin 
work.” | 
One unkind critic, on the other hand, takes a bearish 


capacity to study, at home and without help, a textbook which 
ie View of alls for tenth-year reading skills. If we try to get away from 
the teacher's stock of conscientiousness. He argues that if teach- such textbooks and send students to do research in books and 
ers were “up on their toes,” they'd finish with all the ncssa: f magazines at the public library, we are likely to be even worse off. 
teaching and learning during the school day. His implication, 
however, is the same as that 


Most reading materials availabl 
of kinder commentators: Homework 


e at the public library or on maga- 
zine stands make even fewer concessions to the limitations of 
is unnecessary, | school children. i 

A third obstacle to the success of homework is the one-a-da 
r s t ? | e . ä 2 z E A 4 i ys 
Having E g sone n Ta ~ mama cheereen tie ra which insists on forty-five minutes homework 
brought in different EPEE AE lore do away with homework Work js uea poe? mp D ; his light a ea dose of ~ 
or improve it. Those of us who lean toward the latter remedy— unit of xheakeok, d vs si apo aacther or not the immediate 
as I do—will have to look for the causes underlying the symptoms. ersely, as a emanids supplementary home study. Con- 
There must be some reasons why students who trudge home school administ i aai 'ightening the homework burden, the 
each day with a heavy ballast of bocie and a set of m Ta T, attment take a turn taO POSe e = m ura = -= 
assignments supposedly learn nothing thereby. (I say suppo k, uesday the teacher mak D OOE, perhaps on 
because in readi : failure of homewo! ‘gnment es an unneeded, routine, make-work as- 
find such bh whe ty wh S en x abolished homew™ “27 bows t ie deen, the Status of Class progress, but the next _ 
in 1940, there were only two failures for every nineteen 19 P thoug there į “cree that We nesday is no-homework day even 
abolition days, Does th 


is prove that students learned mort one "ome Study. San obvious need for following up the lesson with 
1940, Or perhaps only t api 


or not 
hat teachers no longer failed them 
doing homework? Or 


J-effect rel 


anot ' i 

; is there necessarily a cause-an uent do not PEO ns ~ difficulty is that although the omniscient 
tionship between the no-homework policy and the an ple t; know OW to « y ws the most astonishing things, he may 
Crease in failures > Nevertheless enough wise and pat» atment f wie Clear aS a te Udy when teacher is not there to make every- 
have concluded from studies of individual schools oF E sequent the gout guidance ae Card an simple as a setting-up exercise. 
that homework in these instances was ineffective; the © i i niques for nie Stimulation he may falter, lacking either 
1s to make us feel that something is certainly awty-) y “pi job, “help or the moral Stature for staying with 

jous PTB ity, t0 this g; i 

WHY HOMEWORK FAILS. One of the more Oedi FOS an Pee for seal Tha allied problem of getting a proper 
for homework's ineffectiveness has already been ae Ne Mugs ` distinguish d en it comes to homework, a Quiz Kid 
or Brother or Buddy-across-the-hall does the home educatio? "Oder a dim li from a Jukes kid if he conducts his home 
tally this home Study is ineffective except as an adult- &h 
36 


one corner of the living room while 
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an agitated maestro conducts a full-sized Orchestra on th 
vision set in the opposite corner. | © tele. 
What's Right With Homework? 


A tendency to extremism ought not make us give up homewo k 
entirely, now that we recognize its faults, ; 


EXTENSIVE EXPERIENCE. Plainly there are some undeniable 
advantages to homework. Most important among them are the 
benefits arising from extensive lear 


earning experience and extensive 
practice. Whether we are teaching the child to reason or to read, 


we can do more for him if we do not have to restrict him to class- 
room limitations of time and opportunity. For example, a classic 
item of research is An Evaluation of Extensive and Intensive 
Teaching of Literature by N. G. Coryell (Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia, 1927); its undisputed conclusion is 
that people learn more effectively through extensive reading of 
many books than through intensive Study of a few. Thus, for the 
purposes of a term's work in English high-school students of this 
generation often read pleasurably more than 1500 pages of vati- 
ous literary works. Would any one suggest that such extensive 
reading experience—which also provides some painless, — 
life experience—would be possible if homework were abandon ™ 
No matter how much the English teacher is “on his me also 
cannot have 1500 pages read in class, not if he is to inclu ne 
the multitude of other worth-while activities which are u? 
sally approved. that the 
While on the subject of activities, we ought to note ad ee pir 
current educational emphasis on individual and a of com 
jes, on leaming through interviews and other fo ructive type 
munity experience, places a high value on a very cons i 


y C9. nat they # 
of homework. The very essence of such activities 15 wath 
volve out-of-school work, 


h 
EXTENSIVE PRACTICE, Furthermore, although w° | 
to accept the i 


o a 
; dea that training in skills is not the 1 stion® 
schooling, we still place skills among the oper gjastic 4 
objectives. Adults long out of school and now en ic nd iy. 
el iminating homework need to be reminded that pf4¢ omp!” 
tion are usually basic to developing skills O 


ave come 
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ei ee 
tHE HO 


there is no need to drive home this point for the adult 
f UM ety started learning how to ski or how to run upa 
who oo points at canasta. The fact is that extensive practice 
A in some subjects require more school time than is 
an | 
available. 


CHARACTER BUILDING. Then, say the abolitionists, lengthen 
the school day and let homework become schoolwork. I could 
argue the fiscal difficulties, but one of the advantages of home- 
work affords a more potent answer. A primary objective of the 
schools is character building, and a primary benefit of homework 
i its placing responsibiilty upon the child to accept a job and to 
catty it through as successfully as he can—by himself. 


SELF-APPRAISAL. An educational by-product of this kind of 
soloing is that the le 


arner discovers what he doesn’t know. He 
returns to the classroom with a recognition of what it is that he 
still needs to learn. 


How Can Homework Be Improved? 


So much for the 
pros and cons. Can find an approach to 
newark Which would reconci ae ý 


co Pee le, as far as possible, the valid 
First. T objections of both sides? 

thlishing ee all the way with Opponents of homework in 
r will not] study for those slow learners who either can not 


clude those i through unguided work outside of school. 1 in- 
“tain slow 1a. Wi not along with those who can not because 
5 r tration nes have become so maladjusted through con- 
Sim iey Often mill through a generally unfavorable environment 
ne le r interesti _ attempt to perform assignments, however 
of x teady for © In any event these two types of students 
sti Work in Solo flights; they need to do all or nearly all 

teie nly, Nr o under the teacher’s supervision. 
lica) , “Mework as d ana superior students should continue to re- 
Visor Policy on à ‘8"ments—but under a rational and self-cri- 
forty «URE to hig of us who deal out these duties. Super- 
Teach ve Minutes’ rA to teachers, “It's a rule of this school that 

a Ught to Pmework be given for each subject daily. 

crase from the board any assignment for which 
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HIGH POINT 
a satisfactory answer can’t be given to these 
assigning pages, or am giving homework c a. 
worth-while learning? Can the work be done by these chil j in 
with the abilities that I know they have? Can jt be done vith i 
materials the school is supplying or with resources ay ‘Re 
the community? Can it be done in a 


ailable in 
reasonable period of time 
so that the child can do homework , 


for other classes—and still 
have time to live and loaf with his family and friends? 1f this 
kind of critical approach results in eliminating many homework 
assignments, so much the better. The stude 


nt will have more 
time for social living, and what homework he does will be done 
better and more honestly. Without doubt some children will con- 


tinue to copy homework from others, but such dishonesty will be 


decreased if not forced’ upon students by our demanding more 
than they can reasonably perform. | 


Thirdly, if some pupils are to be given homework and others 
none, they must be assigned to classes on the basis of ability and 
. needs, Slow learners must be grouped in separate classes, and they 

must be given courses of study different from those for other 
pupils. This is, of course, already the case in many departments 
and in many schools, : a 

Fourthly, since the failure of homework sometimes arises n 
the student’s not knowing how to study by himself, we oug 
logically to teach the necessary study skills. hy atti 

Finally, we ought to create the right climate for carl ae 
tudes toward homework, That means refurbishing the on 
Since if home study fails, it may be for the same reason paka” 
room study often fails—namely, that the work seems me 
and unrelated to the life which the student is leading 20W ° 

e leading in the future. of study 
hen once we have Satisfied ourselves that the course © 


ee” can te 
is vital and that demands on pupils are reasonable, we 
freer to freshen u 


ewor 
p the moral conditioning of the hom 
mate. Students’ 4 


nts a0 
ttitudes are influenced by those of P eS home 

teachers, and bot 
work done by proxy, e ideal 


f 
h groups have been rather casual a 
"3! th 
Parents can help us in this and other respects to an also # 
atmosphere. Aside from encouraging honesty, 7 ressure cre’ 
validate the claims of those who say that ee l AP arco? 


ates resentment toward the family circle and the = 
40 
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ci- 


alculated to A 1 jun 
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ould be well advised if it financed, edited, and dis- 

jation ture to every parent with these thoughts: Don’t 
‘puted litera by doing his homework for him; train him to 
help” anal Aah T AN Don’t expect an immature adole- 
xcept his A studiously in the midst of distractions that an 
n of f dn’t tolerate; try to give him the benefit of a quiet room 
gdut a me sacrifice to other members of the family. Don’t nag 
pA pr press the youngster to do more than his capabilities per- 
en encourage him to spend a reasonable period of time on con- 


sientious study. Homework needn't keep a child from lovin g his 
parents or liking his school. | 


CNIT 


PEDAGAGS 


l. Most students are not sleepy; 


2. Concrete opinions may be thor 


3 Copying one book is plagiaris 


n education is a wonderful 
Out it, 


it's just their retiring dispositions. 
oughly mixed and permanently set. 
m; copying several is research. 

thing—no teacher should be with- 


5. A student may be slow and sure; but it’s different with a clock. 
» 3 —Nathan Levine 
mse, 
TEACHER, YOUR ARTI 
“Sit tu 
"Stretch 


e's so 
Letters 


CULATION IS SHOWING! 


Straight!" she bids her children ; 
chup pin the yair!” 


recise she even sounds : 
at aren't there. | 


—A. S. Flaumenhaft 


NOR 
Our te AN IMPORTANT DIS 
= Propan hsrs must be oo 


d andists, advocates, but they never must be salesmen 
at tinction, 2 Vety existence of democratic schools depends 


—Alexander Meiklejohn 
\ 
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Still the Cry Aga 


JACOB MANN 
Boys High Schoo] 

Just after I read an article in the Sund ; 
1952, by Dr. Benjamin Fine, entitled “No N Aa ty 27, 
Pros and Cons,” I happened to look through Sie ae The 
of HIGH Points, and there in the very first volume a d Numbers 
date of June, 1919, was an article “The Question òf H 6, under 
Again.” The point of view in that article of thirty-three pani 
worth repetition, because it was founded on the expetienn ago is 
— Maxwell F. Lawton, who was an excellent R E i 
~ — in those days advocates of “no homework” had 


i - x * 
The June, 1919, Article 


inst Homework 





The Question of Homework Again 
n Miss Turner, Principal of Bay Ridge High School, asked that those who 
had experience where pupils were taught without homework write their 
impressions. I taught in a school where the curriculum as so adjusted, and 
with exactly the end in view which Miss Turner desires, namely, to return 
the pupils to their homes with the day’s work'done. 
The day began, I believe, at 8:30; the morning session ran till 11:43. 
“re was a session from 12:30 to 1:45, one recitation and supervise 
Study. 1:45-3:45 was organized play under supervision of all teachers. 
3:45-5:45 (5:15 for first year students) was a supervised suay pe et 
divided for each pupil into definite assignments. As none had ay ae 
more than twenty minutes to reach home, they returned in time for “ee 
with their evenings clear. The fourth year class studied without ionally 
vision, and left at their Own discretion. I think that they Omitted 
ie = necessary to take some work home; the others were not pe ; 
0. ssh chi00 
It will be seen that, for these pupils, the hours which a city high at the 
Pupil has to himself were incor ated into the school day, ® Je 
recitation an study were somewhat ie not tO n 
le a dent” in our system. The latter fact was but to a light 
peniority in the quality of work achieved under this plan, a K 
2 cog of four major studies only—no music, ¢f a ea ing a 
iology, community civics, or economics. and no physical dif- 
t e the organized play. i | ted were en 
“ever, the conditions under which this school ge the plan sible 
f rences were so essential to the succes uld be 1P’ 
s den pouty that a “no homework” policy WO 
Of large city high schools. teachers were 
n the first place, td maeh boys’ school, and the 


re CRY AGAINST HOMEWORK 
wb 


4h ability to supervise games and coach teams as a qualification. 

ated with es ibe placing of the recreation before the study hour 

this p “ail possible. In order for all students to have the same hour 
de the 


stion it was necessary for all teachers to be able to handle this 
for recte i 


oko i small, 1 less 
upils to teachers was very small, 12 to 1 or less. No 
The ae 4 over 15, the average was about 12. As the study sec- 
ag S larger, no teacher was on study duty every day. Even so, THE 
TEACHERS WERE CONSIDERABLY JADED, AND THE QUALITY 
0F THE INSTRUCTION SUFFERED (capitals mine). With sections 
of the size taught in New York, and so many periods devoted to minor 
subjects, such a program becomes impossible. Its advantages were the free 
evenings and the use of the day’s best hours for recreation. A disadvan- 
uge was that MANY PUPILS, SPENDING THE EVENING WITH 
THE ADULTS OF THE FAMILY, KEPT LATE HOURS AND CAME 
TOSCHOOL SLEEPY (capitals mine). 


This instance is cited to show that even with a lighter curriculum, a 
specially selected teaching personnel, and a low ratio of pupils to teachers, 
t was possible to free the evening hours only by controlling all the others. 
When the homework situation is further analyzed, however, our practice 
a: bad as it seems. In the first place, the time spent in traveling 
adle tee school ought to be considered as a separate problem. It is 

s RA = that thousands of Wa travel an hour or more each way. 
versely ther told repeatedly that our high schools are too large; con- 
ate too ie en too few and far between. If the stations on a railroad 
are wasting nn you need more stations, not faster trains, so if our pupils 
1 lf we consid in travel they need more high schools, not less study. 

5 done, at er the school hours alone, comparing them as Miss Turner 
sidered, “4 Sa p Bht-hour days of labor, certain differences should be con- 
at his lathe in ing day is, as a rule, very compactly planned. A mechanic 
busy, The hit Pist at her machine, in a well managed concern, is kept 


tl aera have a six hour day—with losses. I cite the school 
Period day, We Eneby it is near the average, with a six-hour, eight- 
see ak Classes Sa A 36 minutes 
Lunde NP exercises 2) Ze ee 10 minutes 
Toe POC RWR Re BIE Lacan aa 30 minutes 
fy ubteact fie gO e Ree ee Ee 76 minutes 
1 è 
tot ts hours, Tom six hours, and we have a net day of four and three- 


these ating time, © not mean to imply that this time is wasted, but it 1s 


Pare terry \e nature of school work causes it to be cut up with 
Son, y UPtions whic factory work foes pae have; for purposes of com- 
fve ome, he pst school day should be used. When the pupil 
bom ad we hav © has done at most 434 hours’ work. Multiply this by 
Work Cia ey Week of 2334 hours. If we add 21⁄4 hours daily for 
: have Never been able to believe that our students aver- 
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age so much) we have still only a thirty 
percent of a worker's forty-eight hour one. 

It is not the case, then, that our children have to work | 
father; their work, however, necessitates different bug. hours than 
three, nearly all can be home at four, and could, theoreti Dismissea at 
homework then. Of course, practically they should not, The do their 
hours for recreation, which father must get in the evening. Ti, ed two 
benefit of the child—not the school—although his total w k for the 
are less than those of the adult, part of them fall outside the c38 bous 
—but only on four days a week. Children do not study om er's day 
Saturday evenings. They go to the movies, with or without th . ay or 
Probably most of them do study on Sunday night, though the don't ES 
to; a couple of hours Saturday morning would be preferable. They h ts 
the rest of Saturday for museums, if their taste is that way leaving pt 

. á i ’ g three 
evenings and Sunday to get acquainted with father. 

Finally, should all study be supervised? These children must tabe their 
places in the world sometime, and must learn to think for themselves and 
to perform some tasks unaided and unwatched. This is the purpose of 
homework. It also saves a great deal of time, because, while the assign- 
ment for a class is necessarily uniform, some children will do in ten min- 
utes what takes others an hour. A great deal of'the work is pre-digested 


now; it is a serious Se whether it would be wise policy to relieve 
them of all responsibility. ) 


MAXWELL F. LAWTON 


TS [May 


-six hour week 


Boys High School 
* * $ 


Our Comments 


s ina 
It may have been unusual in 1919 for a teacher to be eee 
school which had no homework, but in these days pus p> rast 
rare. There must be many teachers who by exp ware do not 
schools which have regular homework with, those W ; 
have it. And the latter also lack supervised study! hour supe” 
i You will note that Mr. Lawton’s school had wane dies. This 
vised-study period, with concentration on four major A o oo! 
system left the teachers “jaded,” and many pupils Cales of the 
sleepy” because they spent the evening with tne s suc ssfull 
family. Nowadays, the entertainments which have tubes ail 
entered the home through the magic of radio an 
to have the same reult, d trave 
n an 


b * | í u% 
Mr. Lawton’s complaints about transportatio his day» per” 


today for only some of the pupils. However, 1? 
44 | 
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yu 


ferent conditions, attendance and punctuality were much 
of d ef 


bettet nmetical summation of the time spent in school still 

His arit true that pupils in the first year have two periods a 
polds. It 1s minor subjects for which no homework is required, 
day a ith these minors they spend only about four hours in 
as | a that high-school pupils should do all 
k- work in school, Mr. Lawton offered two pleas which bear 


repetition: “These children must take their places in the world- 


metime, and must learn to think for themselves and to perform 
some tasks unaided and unwatched” ... “Some children will do 
inten minutes what takes others an hour.” 


Questions 


How can a pupil learn high-school English, even nowadays, 
without outside reading? Or social studies? i 

Dare I mention the sciences? The languages? Mathematics? 

they require study? 

. ne a we conduct even the new core or experience curri- 

ANR e ess the pupils follow up their committee work, looking 

‘ences, and the like, by writing out their work at home? 

we abolish all homework in all sorts of high schools, do we 


€ colleges to follow suit? 


eq ” ; 
se still the cry against homework! 


MAA 


AMERICAN ENGLISH 


, English i 

oh punlishers of Lawrence Frank’s “How to Help Your Child 

ch k edited E here by Viking, recently sent over a copy of the 

Eg ee ign , Publication, asking his approval 2 such 
s Phrase * o “forms” and then putting a query: “Meaning 

back P tase ‘The teacher starts with two Edler n pai, Does she hit 


es as te 


—Herald Tribune 
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Homework or Not? 


That Is the Question 


JOSEPH B. ORLEANS: | 
George Washington High School 


For centuries, school children have bee 
centuries also, school children have been 
cause they are human beings, and huma 
extra work on time which they regard 
times, a movement has been developing in Opposition to ho 
work, led by some educators, some parents, and some teacher 

A very recent discussion began with the appearance of an arti. 
cle in the September, 1950, HIGH POINTS in which the author ex- 
plained that “the impact of the problem struck home with force” 
when his daughter entered high school, and that “after getting to 
bed at 2 A.M., both daughter and father, without completing all 
homework assignments, the necessity 


not be put off.” As a result, the question about the worth-while- 
ness of homework was accepted for the doctorate at a university. 

One cannot help wondering whether the hours from 10 P.M. 
to 2 A.M. might not have been saved for sleep, if the father, a 
schoolman, had taken some time to do what the schools should 
have done, namely had taught his daughter how to study, how to 
budget her time, and how to treat the homework assignment 


sensibly, instead of helping her with the homework while the 
test of the world was asleep. 


The summary of the results and the conclusions of the = 
accepted as dissertation for the doctorate are interesting: Aa 
None of the four differences between the experimenta a 
homework ) groups and the control ( homework) groups 


78 2 in the expt" 
tisticall J Significant, (2) The critical ratios obtained a pa od 
ment did not furnish Sufficient evidence to claim 100 "" "| yen 


was conclusively superior to the other. The differences çonirol 
the paired members (185 pairs) of experimenta an e 1 
groups were in no instance statisticall y significant. reparation 
Mis demonstrated that neither method of lesson BYP hang 
( homework or non-homework) brought about 4 7 T the pa 
in pupils during the course of the experiment. 


sarning 
teachers and Supervisors have assumed that better jo show 
sued when 


that in the 
46 


n doing hom 
disliking ho 
n beings object to 


doin 
as their own. In oa 


sha 


field of social studies it makes no 4 


| pomewoRK OR NOT 


€work. For 
Mework be. 


of doing something could 


/ ; n e 
pupils did homework. This experimen rent wel ; 








s assigned and done. (5) This study has mea- 
not a amr e ba mal Further study is needed to deter- 
sured - Aie Id have happea to pupils six months later, after 

a 


ie serm of social studies had been completed.” 
qnothe | 


ESULTS GED? One wonders whether 
: a eee a that sme should be done away with, 
se cde was no difference statistically whether homework 
—a or not. How were the results evaluated, the results 
Xf the teaching by the teacher and of the learning by the pupils? 
Were the children furnished with material in which their thinking 
was controlled by suggested answers to questions, the decision 
about which in most instances is based on guessing or on the 
process of elimination? Or, were they called upon to use their 
powers to think for themselves and to express in their own lan- 
guage their knowledge and the result of their own thinking? 
Statement 5 above points to the essence of the problem. What 
ae we aiming to accomplish with our pupils? What do the 
Pupils really carry away in their growth and development from 
their school work, if they are to depend only upon the limited 
number of minutes in the classroom ? 


= i may substitute for social studies the terms English, 
ing hian guage, mathematics, a science, typewriting, bookkeep- 
satin He b laying, voice training, manual art, fine art, pie baking, 
ficia any activity you please. Can a person learn with 
Un stand ones the necessary content, skills, concepts, and 
tinging of nas Within a limited short period, bounded by the 
al sare 7 ells, and subject to interruptions and interferences of 
even i = as are common in the schools? Can a young pupil, 
When, Und alder one, or a mature person learn with true success 
Other Hn circumstances, he must rush from one class to 
Vitkin a sch ble in four or five different fields of knowledge, all 

THE Sol day of from four to five hours? 
ts rs VALUE OF HOMEWORK. What is the true pur- 
plan “Me assignment? The recitation begins. With all 
otded? and the most skillful teaching, which implies 
Dror LPil to thi thought-provoking questions, requiring time for 
Petly Wor ink and to express the results of his thinking in 
“a sentences, the teacher cannot possibly cover the 


a7 
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HIGH Poms oy, 
necessary work within the limited number of min J, 
that is not completed in class is left for the pu ke e Little 
the school study room or at home, in order to ake do later ; 
they have really learned the lesson taught in class TE 
signment enables the pupil to know whether to ask a. © 
the following day or what q 


© ask any qa 3s 
teacher to determine whether 


uestions to ask; and it aoei 
to repeat part of the “S the 

lowing day or to go ahead. If the 

method, he would not have to 


lesson the fol. 
would merely continue with 


teacher were usin th 
determine anythin Sec murs 
mained in the heads of the pu 
not lecture; a real teacher te 


„E 
his lecture, wheike =a day he 
and hopes to develop in the 


l er anything re. 
pils or not. But a real teaches a 
aches, and helps th 

study, and attitudes towards 

in good stead as he grows 


e child 
child desirable habits of wok 
work and study that will Stand him 
up. The home assi 
sible content, properly prese 
the teacher in connection w 
an experiment that measure 


§hment with sen- 
nted in class, and used intelligently by 

comes of a term or two rea 

are of any value? 


ith the lesson, helps in all this, Does 
s only immediate outcomes or the out- 
ch any conclusions about children that 


WE DON'T LOVE HOMEWORK, BUT—. In the spirit of an 
old adage that in treating an illness one should sometimes “ask the 
Patient, rather than the doctor,” towards the end of last term 
asked app foximately 350 boys and girls in the first, second, a? 


third years of the high school to write an answer to the follow 
Ing questi 


; byects 
Ons: Do you think that your teachers in any nih 
could have covered the work in any of your classes this ter 


Out any homework? Id the teacher 
had to mab If so, what changes wou 


ave 

of 

the lack F ” his method of conductin g the class t0 mi “h z 
Sa ers sal i 
homework is a Only five of the answ r of h 


: in 
ecessarty in ject. Here is a samp 
other 345 replies: a 


0 alone. A perso? 
one can Master a] ‘ ‘no to class a 
must be given esson just by oon th 


a chance to thin n ure for himself. without 
Not one o my teachers vould +k taught us very om ail 
any homework, Like any student, 1 do not like bomew ser ne 
but without jz I could not have completed all I have in the tg clas! f $ 
omework helps me to review the work I have oof pomew 
previous day. Ido not think I should have a great deat © 7 
ut enough so that] may understand the lesson. 
48 


1932) | one ORK 


Certain that E 





\ 


OR NOT? 


eriod is forty minutes, I think that fifteen JA ue 

qp the average P s aside for homework. If you are not finished by 
la "r r rbanld e done at home. If a student is very poor 
he , the ai “i extra study is necessary at home, ` = 
ig his schoot WO order to learn well you should be given homework. 
| think pie lass, but there are topics which the teacher cannot 
You learn somo "Tasi as there is not enough time. I think we learn 
ach entirely 1n h If possible, we should not have homework over 
a lot by Å urin g the week everyone should get down to business 
i ~~ = school is a serious business. i 
ap be eliminated, provided that the teacher knows 

Homer ast understands the work. Since this would require a 
es in school, homework ts necessary. But several eee 
a too much, and a student has to spend too much nd pie n i 
It also depends on the subject. Mathematics requires practice, 

j English just requires memory. , 
"s ink that ‘dite shane could have done without sn om and 
sill not harmed the students. In biology there has been m e or = 
bomework, but still the classis doing well, because the teacher rea 7 
goes over the work thoroughly, and there is no need for homework. 
A teacher, to compensate for the lack of homework, must be twice as 
thorough in the work. All in all, I feel that homework is a at) 
important part of school work. I failed in algebra last term because 
did not faithfull y attend to the homework. 

Of course I have no great love for homework, but then there are 
m,n subjects in which a small amount of homework is necessary. 
si are subjects that require a bit of extra practice and atin - 
ene may show up certain i that the student p c e $ p 
ome hey’, ttle study or by a few questions, Althoug : fe m 
=. nnework is necessary, | cannot see it when some teachers pi + 

I, taeda) usually too much o f what the student really does not uer: 
teacherg p o necessary to have homework. During school es 
it there Put information in our minds, but it is for the pupils to ee 
We hay, = 'S can be accomplished only by studying at korn, w i 
needed am almosphere better suited for studying, and can allow i 
lau phy ate of study on the various subjects. Subjects can : 
each Ji, ), eachers without homework if much more time qi im 2 
keep; e Aji f the subject, and excessive [sic] drilling ts aai 2e 
CERE iore T the pupil's head. It is my opinion that many aa n 
inking e Cmework than is necessary, but this is done witho 
ver, l th; i am 


ink jp ; ount of homework the other teachers give. How- 
U alj, NR tt is better to have a little too much bomework than none 
Too huch 
p Ul So, homework? 


i ‘im Yes. But I am not saying, “No homework 
vs ele. g climes you must do some work at ome, studying, “ns 
Me, 0 te = think so much written homework is not necessa E 
"Ow it len ers think if you write something out, you are gomg. 
er? l knowt at when there is just reading or studying 
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to do, I can get more out of it than by writing. Wh Ys 1959 
work, and I know that many others feel as I do, i I do Written 
getting it on paper, not caring if we know it or not n care aboy 
copy it because we feel that the teacher is happy if i i metimes yy 
piece of paper. But with studying, not too much mind jo Sets it on 

that you have to do it and no one else can do it for you, Jou know 


COMMON SENSE. There is a great deal of pood 
, S Mt 8900 common 
sense in these quotations about methods of teaching, studying, and 
learning, expressed in the language of the children thennis 
Teachers who are serious about their profession, par 
a 4 ; » parents who are 
intelligent about their interest in the schools and in the welfare of 
their children, and others who think and talk sensibly about schoo! 
problems will agree, I hope, that attention should be paid to the 
opinions of the children, at least as much as, if not more than, 
to the results of those pseudo-scientific statistical studies and to 
the opinions of those who talk so glibly about using the: “home- 
work time” for “preparation for better citizenship, sharing in fam- 
ily life, group participation, learning how to derive lasting satis 
faction from great books, music, painting and sculpture, listening 
to important radio or TV or motion picture programs vin 
emphasis on alert discrimination and appreciation oe ned 
upon passive reception.” Who will deny the importance ° bet 
aims in the development of the children? But there ee ip 
firm foundation on which to build; and this foundation = os 
clude the basic skills, concepts, understandings, and appt foun 
ii th ‘ "a . | work. This i 
in the various fields that are included in schoo pordination 
dation can be built successfully only through a prope par 


by 
in 
of learning with the teacher's aid in the classroom and studying 
oneself at home. 


cS 


TEACHER, TOO, KNOWS THE SCORE 


When chalk from blackboard ledge 
Begins to disappear, 

Teacher knows (sans calendar) oops 
The punchball season's here | g, Flaum 














| 


. The Overeducated Parent 


‘les in recent months have aroused as much interest 

ew artiche Mr. Glicksman’s article in February HicH POINTS. 
and debate pire s many congratulatory letters and expressions 
The aif ‘or his article. There were, however, dissenting view- 
of approva sssed. The two open letters that follow present the 

ay 2 of view. Mr. Glicksman’s brief reaction to the let- 
~ appears as a postscript at the end. 


The Editors 


An Open Letter to Mr. Glicksman on His 
Discussion of “The Overeducated Parent” 


Dear Mr. Glicksman: , 


The implications in your article, “The Overeducated Parent,” 
are so startling, coming as they do from an educator, that they 
taise many questions in my mind. You imply that in training their 
children parents should rely wholly on instinct and good sense 
and should discard completely the vast body of scientific and ex- 
agai knowledge laboriously developed in the last half cen- 
he n mg recently made widely available to parents. 1 gather 

inging eel mee to this conclusion from the experience of 
intimate T o children of your own and from observation, less 
ing that two or three, or perhaps a dozen cases. It is surpris- 
ebetiends who make your own children defer to your wider 
trists, mh te so little respect for the experience of psychia- 
Made child xs social case workers and others who have 


COnclys; Id stu y their life work and who have arrived at their 
bum oe Statistical] 


a i i dy of in- 
ta € cases, y by analysis and experimental study | 
tt not iron; | 

wild na ; tronic that, of all vocations, this most important one of 


Ow h the only one that can be entered with no previous 
“Pacity is xperience or other qualification than the physical 
sWitemen teproduce? Why should one have to fulfill rigid 
deal With “s hp va with a class of children and none at p to 

Ort Or three, as the case may be, merely because those 
Sc ts h 


appen to be one’s own? Even “the born teacher” 


e i 
| ig Poner re Parent” by Nathan H. Glicksman appeared in 


tuary, 1952. 


SI 
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HIGH POINTS 
is required to take courses in chil 
and methods of teaching. 
Parenthood, even more than teachin i 
delicate sort. But, though one should ine P; bileni mrt most 
not enough. The artist, to achieve the best results mn, talent i 
not only on instinct but also on technique. The paresi., Pend 
infinitely more difficult, for his materials are EnA task is 
deals with the variable and dynamic stuff of Eater, pees 
Even the parent whose heart is entirely in the right ‘ice aa 
guidance in the myriad little problems that atis ais iis 
instantaneous solution. But for the One whose impuls ec 
unfortunately impaired through mishandling in bis’ onl child 
hood (and his number is legion) technique is even more i 
. . im: 
portant, for he has little else to go by. 
_ You consider the modern parent to be overeducated. Your 
progressive parent friend, of whom you give us a brief glimpse, 
I would suspect to be undereducated rather than overeducated, 
and a poor proponent, indeed, of the newest theories of child 
psychology. No child-study association worthy of the name would 
sanction giving a four-year old a ten-pound truck and a tricycle 
with no space in which to use them. Also, your friend does not 
seem to understand the level of intellectual maturity of a four 
year old; it is questionable whether even a precocious youngster 
of that age can grasp the concept of happiness or unhappine 
with which your friend tries to appeal to her child. The implic? 
tion in the incident of the truck that you describe is paat |- 
parent believes in absolute undisciplined freedom. The Psy A 
ogy books that she is currently reading cannot be vety 4 Greek 
For child psychologists long ago reverted to the good ole redi- 
notion of “moderation in all things.” One of the chief strike d 
han in the genius of good parenthood is the ability tO pildren 
“PPY mean. Rules and regulations, in dealing WY ith the 
rust be studied and applied as much with the heart 25 Wie 
head. Paramount in importance in doing this, of ee prob: 
Personality of the parent. Generally, how he approa¢ “pild teal 
lems will determine his > the problem © don 
ie, IE he be Ais approach to the proble tion, an © op 
abe, the oy nines to it freedom, flexibility, imaginatiO® Fog ov! 
8e, the way is easy, But if unfortunately he is "5 howeve? j 


d Psychology, mental Waa 
‘ 


anxious, the job will not be done so well. In any ¢45° and m 
knowledge of what has been discovered about the ` as 
52 


ay, 1932) 


mero dem @HCRSAR 


children and the best ways of dealing with them can help at 
of ch creating in the parent an awareness of his own techniques 
least ~~? to analyze and question their appropriateness. 
n lling to the attention of parents this knowledge, which in- 
bo stresses the crucial impact on personality of the quality 
f parent-child relationships, is what you consider “the root of 
aii” And I do agree with you about the feeling of dis- 
comfort and guilt that is engendered in the modern well-read 
parent. A guilt-ridden parent cannot very well make a good 
parent, it is true. To remain ignorant, however, merely to avoid 
a possible feeling of guilt scarcely seems sensible. Besides, there 
is an effective method of dissipating guilt feelings. The best 
therapeutic agent is group discussion (child-study groups are 
flourishing all over the country). Airing one’s difficulties in com- 
pany with one’s ‘‘fellow-criminals” helps a parent realize that, 
wth some modification, his troubles are more or less universal. 
Group discussion has the added advantage of helping to establish 
~ the parent a norm of child behavior. This is particularly valu- 
m : parent who has a tendency to exceptionally high or 
ean y low standards for himself and for his children, For 
amily. oad Ees in comparative isolation within his own 
18 We see ou y CO we see other children in the same relationships 
As to th “PWN 
gists are i i to spank or not to spank? Child psycholo- 
Oes the ort. dogmatic on that score. It all depends on who 
*Panking occasie Ta who it is that’s being spanked. A severe 
lovin Parent Onally administered by an irate but predominantly 
bya rigid, rej ba work less havoc than a mild reproach given 
ve Sune nee One. Likewise, the same spanking that may 
ho ake little tect on a child who is sensitively constituted 
ped tesult) 'mpression (outside of attaining the immediate 
dt co A n one who has a certain amount of resistance to 
m IS to be Pegs Always the special individuality of the 
3 least in his aaa But any sensitive person must recoil 
d's Weakness mer moments) from a practice that exploits a 
A veg 
ate “stresses me most, however, is the principle that you 
Ree glass Erectie, of consigning children to the role of 
Q . 


srd Within the family. The child, by the very 


» IS IN a position of weakness and inferiority. The 
53 
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process of the necessary socialization, with all its ), 1952) 
trations, makes him feel this weakness even more dant fns 
in a position of great power, and the way he wields T Parent j, 
is crucial in the development of the child’s personali . ee 
likely that a child who has been trained to behave lik e Is it ng 
class citizen in his family will react IKE a second. 
the world outside, ready to submit an 


as a second-class Citizen į 
d yield to the first-class a 
zens, who in some cases may be H citi. 


itlers or Stalins? 
betide the “third-class citizens” whom he will meet wi ry Bs 


indeed he will have an outlet for his repressed ecko = 
; ents! 
Do you not think that the practice of democracy within one’ 
family helps to foster a genuinely democratic Spirit? That it de 
velops a feeling of self-direction, self-confidence, and the whole 
some self-respect without which one can never develop all one’s 
potentialities to the full? No effort, it seems to me, should he 
spared, to give children the feeling of being “first-class ' citizens” 
both in the home and in the school. Surely you can’t believe other- 
wise. Doutbless what you are decrying is not the principle of 
treating children democratically, but perhaps the awkward and 
inept ways in which you have seen that principle implemented. 
Most grown-ups in the world today are the products of the type 
of training that you advocate. Surely you are not happy with the 
fear-ridden world they and their leaders have created? Out 
greatest hope, it seems to me, should lie in making good pee 
of our children. In our attempt we should rely not only on p 
intentions, but on the best that has been thought and discovers 
in the field of child guidance. Some of our experiments w 


3 E 
fail. But at least we shall not have surrendered either tO co 
placency or despair. i 


Sincerely yours, | 
IDA KLEIN STERNBERG 
Public School 41, Bronx 


TSDC” > 


' QUERY d the news 
When we listen to the radio, look at television and ae the Bet 
apers we wonder whether universal education 


a , 
on that its supporters have always claimed it Fol M. puthi” 











An Open Letter to 
“The Most Representative Father” 


pear N 


am colleagues here have reacted variously to your 
Your 


Too many (non-parents of course) are wholly enthust- 


œ jf you were here they would be slapping you on the back 
astic, 


“em!” Id we 

ae, “Atta boy, Nat, you tell em!” (Why shou 
n! ae A we've os you to do it for us?). Others, good- 
aia h naive, enjoyed the article, but—they don’t believe it! 


oh” they tell me, “he doesn’t mean it! It’s tongue in cheek!” 


(nistaking your style for content). A few of tan you well 
tough to know that you do mean it, and it saddens us. 

| cannot help remembering a conversation in the lunchroom 
shortly after I came here. Someone had asked you about a mutual 
friend, in her middle thirties, who had had some sort of break- 
dwn. You answered very cheerfully, “Oh, she’s all right. She 
went to the doctor, and he listened to her carefully, and he said 
twas nothing to worry about—just a typical case.” 

interested, I inquired, “A typical case of what?” l 
You replied nonchalantly, “What do you mean, ‘a typical 
so what ?” Just a typical case, that’s all!” 7 
js a typical case that in middle years seeks out psychoanalysis: 
Vha 1 i = at hand Dr. Lawrence Kubie’s lucid little “—" 
explanati sychoanal ysis? but let me recall as best I remember a 
elp, The. io f these typical cases that come to the anapi 
One loye H ave tried one job (or career), and another; have r 
(or stayed me and another; have married, divorced, oo 
Y this lige hoe ily married); have had one child, and ano p 
to conquer _ €y are 35 or 40, still unhappy, no more new fielas 
hy do | impasse, breakdown, psychoanalysis. 
‘tisfieg tell you this? Because it is too soon to be so smugly 
Beals, the a teen-age son and daughter have escaped all the 


a Mon part of living lies ahead. Nor would I - 
o, taught ity d parent simply on the say-so of teachers who 


any chi ughter; there is more (and sometimes less) 
xi on theta appears in the cee Most teachers still 
f° Mouth ;, 800d” child, and the “good” child who never opens 
e Patents . not always good for the good life (though he’s fine 
the newe ud teachers). Moreover, too many teachers respond 
“t trends and ideas in education with the demand: “We 


SS 
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— HI ror, 


grew up, didn’t we?” My usual retort is 
grow.up?” 

For I must say that when I look about me, in the t 
fession as elsewhere, I see too many persons who hive 
up at all, and too many. who have grown u 
they should have and could have. h 
insight who have the kind of humility that Sweet prais m 
criticism never gave to you—and it is we who want eer did 2 
to grow up better. We have not only started on the path of < 
examination but continued along it, painfully: and gropingl ne 
destination not self-satisfaction but self-knowledge a a de 
standing. Şi 

It is needless to knock down your horrible example of a pro- 
gressive parent, for it is so palpably exaggerated and untrue, 
Everybody knows that pyschologists have made mistakes and so 
have parents. Naturally the modern parent is uncertain of him- 
self as no self-righteous, authoritarian ‘parent dares to be. The 


[May, 


“Yes, but how did x 
g 


aching Pro. 
€ not pr 

) P not nearly ag iy 
It is those of us who 


modern parent cannot draw himself up to full height and answer 


“Why?” with “Because I say so!” He knows that that is not 
reason but defense. In his fumbling for an answer—for a ter 
sonable, honest answer—his authority as such may be weakened 
but surely he gains in real respect and mutual confidence. 6 
paraphrase a reference made by Gesell and Ilg (Infant and Chi 
in the Culture of Today) to the dangers inherent in a totahi 
culture to “the collective sanity,” it has surely been just 25 yore 
demonstrated that any person who has “an overweening y a 
dence” in his own authority over an individual endang" out: 
individual’s emotional well-being. And as they also P i 
Even parents are still in the process of growth and pe E 
process of attempting to understand the meaning © Grow. put 
here was an excuse for our parents—they dia no} like yo 
what excuse is there for you and parents and teachers umd 
who deliberately turn their backs on a whole new arc? : 
nowledge? It is unwise to scorn new inventions, 
discoveries, spurn new vistas of understanding. : 
person welcomes every ray of light, every aid in p and bis 
climb, every weapon in man’s conquest O hims se 
verse. The proper study of mankind is man, 2” e, To igt 
Strides in that study have been made in our ow" P jnnocent. 
them is to turn backward, to yearn for a state © 
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| oPEN LETTER | 

| AN OF . be, to plead pardon inexcusably. You may wipe out 

an ae t the stages of development are there. Shakespeare 
es: 


4 them long, 
ganized 
f them. 


no le 


parents who observe their children as they grow need 


| „ho have perfected their fitness can be so proudly and positively 


vong. Because you doubt that repression (I am using the word 
nits psychological meaning) is bad, ipso facto it has never been 
ved! Because you see every progressive parent as an over- 

missive parent (there are such, needless to say), progressive 
ind permissive become synonymous. Because you express your 
parenthood in “unprolonged thrashing,” that is the ideal punish- 
ment—especially following your rules. 

The psychologists say that outlook is more important than 
technique. No matter how good your technique of hitting so it 
luts, your outlook is surprisingly anachronistic. ‘The findings of 
pychoanalysts, psychiatrists, psychologists, and pediatricians have 
ee oer the barrage of jeers and insults reserved for each 
-a “span to man’s progress. They have filtered down 
¥tien ect to the layman to the man in the street and the 
that the tach OMe. I trust we are not to assume from your case 
thoughts. er in the classroom is the last to respond to new 
W : 
leds jm son or daughter uses you as subject for a sketch in 
What is j est (is that the immortality you are aiming for?) 
Ne of al ~ a to be “most representative” of? Representa- 
tive oF pa S aults of all the fathers before you? Or represen- 
Ad Strives q thoughtful father who has forgiven his own father 


orgiya a to be the kind of father Ais children will not have to 

Yours ps unable to forgive? 
dren Berets! Parents, better teachers, better schools, better 
ER PEOPLE in a better world, 


HELEN HILLER 
Macomb’s Junior H. S. 
Ae POSTSCRIPT BY MR. GLICKSMAN 


g soun -LIS and Mrs, Sternberg make discussion of child- 
like an intimate family brawl, and they transmute 
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before Freud. The Board of Education has 
the. various levels of the school system in cognizance 


„rned tomes to prove or disprove what simply is. Only those ` 
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HIG 
a 
the parent's predicament into that of a hair-shi i 
at pilgrimage, ecstatically penitent a a tba Ona 
precocious version of the Old-Man-of-the-Sea Cation bya 
To me, child-rearing with all its tribulations 
searing substitute for religious experience, but 
chores, and a frequently pleasurable one, 


H POINTS 


is still not 


NATHAN H. GLICKSMAN 


WORLD OF TOMORROW 

What is happenin 

But what happens 

only way the world 

and schools of toda 
than education. 


8 in the world today we can do little about. 
twenty years from now we can direct! And the 
of tomorrow can be formed is through our oe 
y. There is no greater power in the world today 


—Gretchen Grimm 


PRIVATE BUSINESS 


th 9 
= ion of you 
Government eve here has made the instruction es of paren” 
completely a public business that the rights and the peret 
tend to be ignored, denied, and forgotten. _ponald J: 
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Films of Special Interest 


: the film chairman of the School and . 
| Reviews ae ‘4 N ve. Association of Teachers of 
omm 


Lem e further details consult your STC representative.) 
ish. 


| bag To 
“Adventure in Art’’—in six episodes) . 
on Sa “ feature-length art film produced with 
Since last aa American, French, and Italian artists, critics, 
5 p has been successfully presented on the West 
% and dewadi under the sponsorship of the Los Angeles 
oa San Francisco Museum of Art, Detroit Institute 
= prre eee ror irginia M of Art, Balti- 
f Art, Art Institute of Chicago, Virginia useum o a - 
mre Museum of Art, Museum of Fine Arts and Institute o . ap 
tmporary Art in Boston, and Wadsworth Atheneum, Hart e- ; 
Reversing the usual order of a New York penig and nationwide 
cibition, Pictura, formerly subtitled “Adventure in Art,” was 
mview here at the Little Carnegie in April. l 
l the course of its 82 minutes, Pictura presents in black-and- 
white photography the work of six painters. The narration tells 
*story of the artist’s life and comments on his purpose. Here is 
*plan of each episode: 
The Lost Paradise” 
tected by Lucia 
Mmentary—_G 


—Hieronymous Bosch 

no Emmer and Enrico Gras 
enesis 1, 2, 3 

incent Price 


ae by Roman Vlad—Orchestra of Santa Cecilia Academy, Rome 

Die of St. Ursula” —Vittore Carpaccio uA 
mmen, | T2ciano Emmer: co-producer, Sergio Amidei 

Narrat 11love lyric by Richard Nickson 

Music by 7 Gtegory Peck 

oy oman Vlad— 


Orchestra of Santa Cecilia Academy 


`% and directed by Luci Venturi 
ar e L Emmer, Lauro 
Muic ta OY Harty Marble n° 
E” y Albeniz, played by Andres Segovia 
Dir ę Toulouse-La ł a ; 
clang? Robart a Olga Lipska; produced by Pierre 
m er | 
Narras ty adapted from the French by Herman Starr 
Original © Lilli Palmer 
Musical score by Guy Bernard 
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“Paul Gauguin” S [May, 


1959) 
Directed by Allan Resnais; 


roduced by P; | 
Commentary—from letters and journals. a e Braunbergs, va 
Gaston Diehl , Š » LeSearch 
. Narrated by Martun Gabel Sy 
Music by Darius Milhaud 


“Grant Wood” 
Directed. by Mark Sorkin; produced by Leonid Kinn; 
Photographed by John Lewis t i ome 
Research by Jules Schwerin : 
Narrated by Henry Fonda | es 
Music composed by Lan Adomian, directed by Jack Shaindlin 
The introductory sequence and “frame” scen 


» present Vincent Price an 
» directed by E. A. Dupont. Pictura 
duced by Leonid Kipnis and 


an “Oscar” in 1949 for their 
which they had imported f 
other projects: art films on 


es, the only ones in 
d a group of college 
was planned and pro- 
Herman Starr, who were awarded 
‘Presentation of the Van Gogh shot 
rom France. It will be followed by 


Leonardo da Vinci, Chagall, Rouault 
Manet, Edward Hopper. 
k “An amazing experience!” said the 2-for-1  student-facully 
s 


sons to the Little Carnegie any matinée, Monday. an m! 
you wonder just how many of your students may S Woo 
a Bosch triptych, a Venetian religious painting, d ed 
Lautrec, and Gauguin “an amazing experience, We students 
some help by letting you see the comments written Py ra on 
Lincoln’s motion picture class after previewing Ps 


; roupi! 
vember 30 last term. Of course, this is a highly inte a 


u 
once 
a gentleman from the industry, somewhat overcome, =, 


ev 
t J e ul. t 
| the boys are brilliant and all the girls are i ef * 
theless, the tenor of these comments was repeate e vocati? 
screenings in March, attended by students from 


but pos“ 
and junior high schools, no less brilliant or beautiful 
more heterogeneous, i 


i cap 
jcturá 
From Joan L, came the best statement of what P -a gell 
at its best: y 


ba ‘ 

strong fo 

“Lately, I have been trying to devel op ja ans ‘gi 
uncultivated interest in art by visiting mu 


j bition 
leries. After Seeing the Brooklyn Museum i 
60 


count coupon for Picturg which, with 95¢, admitted two pt ' 


LMS 


| 


{ 


lution, and the Matisse collection at the Museum 
ion a “ae 1 found myself a little confused and not much 
Moaern ! 
0 


red, Now I can fully appreciate how much more pleasing, 
aduca Ch. 


| <i orbing, and educating the movie PICTURA was than any 
| borong 


#3 ‘ : 
yisit to a garter}. 


way: 
: : l parma ro à an art museum or an exhibition, I try 
i sar dia picture’s rhythm and mood and literally try to 
pe it come to life. Iam for the most part unsuccessful, and 
lected I walk away feeling like an unintelligent ignoramus. 
But for the first time in my life my eyes were Opened, seeing 
PICTURA. ... Its main objective is how exuberant in thought 


and motion fine arts are... . If this film is thought of as only 
the beginning of its kind, sort of experimental in its thrilling 


fd, I feel that there are great th 
world of tomorrow.” 


Tm bewitched, bothered, and bewildered,” said Joan R. “How- 
“er it isn’t one man that has made me feel this way, but six.” 
Het friend Eileen B, added, “AN I can say is that I was truly emo- 
"onal and physically exhausted at the’ finish,” and Penny F. 
Mused, 7 really don’t know if astonishment is called a reaction, 
MT really Was amazed,” 
very k i, very acutely, “The camera is the second artist in 
als a he while the musician is the third.” Another boy 
min g Balad peck s class) conscientiously reported, “Since I 
Maing of And nglish Class, I was entranced by the masterful 
á n the guitar” 


ings to come from the film- 


Most of es Segovia o 
hole "g youngsters were warmly enthusiastic about the 
te Grant yy, Ctitical of different episodes. Mike and Joel liked 
hosen M ood; Sondra could not understand why he had been 
ie interla ent American art. Sylvia welcomed the Vincent 
j aiee a ( During these miniature seventh-inning stretches 
ues Jose bh Croughly absorbed I had been by this master- 
“8 one Ph said, «7 I see Mr. Vincent Price and that phony 
we ia More, rl} Scream.” 

i ae d the minority view for the last. Roger asked 
ngtow lop table way, 

“White “an one look into a kaleidoscope, even in black 


6l 
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N 
l “There 15 no doubt that this movie is dif rs 
insight is indeed a welcome change fr Eent, Its Pp), 
St À A 7 p $ ; 4 om Hollywo d’ Cudia 
arving Artist showing a haggard wreck poirot 5 Lite 
easel, having drawn, in a moment of inspirati from 
masterpiece. . . . Though this film was a anigi TON, a wor! 
the mysterious minds of these artists, alon e ab experience : 
it began to have a mildly anesthetizing effect Ma the mi 
a lowbrow.” > Maybe p 


To admit that Roger is a lowbrow js to us inconcej 
was our top film student last term. “The ad Fang 


roit handli 
camera succeeded in keeping this movie above the level of the 
of slides,” he wrote in his review, trying hard; but he ita 
? no 


find many instances of adroit handlin . Th 
_ to capture the spirit of a Goya lal High blanker rosing we 

but “all of Gauguin’s Tahitian girls looked the same to me” ni 
the paintings remained obscure while the letters (in the commen. 
tary) revealed his personality. 

Less charitable than Roger, we found. much of Pictura on the 
unsatisfactory, or slide, level. The live-action interludes are any- 
thing but alive. Mr. Price sits upon the ground and tells fine 
Stories of the life of art, in some very fancy prose, to a motion 
less group of Central Casting college-types. In the Gauguin and 
Lautrec episodes, the commentary is choked with color, but 
pictures unfortunately remain black and white. And the «y 
simply will not light up after a while. Six static episodes on 2 
unrelated artists—no, this is not “adventure.” There are mom 
here and there of beauty—the simplicity, for some, of he 
paccio legend; the fantasy, for others, of the Bosch trip y over” 
the Escurial: the drama of the Goya war sketches. an oe ore 
as effect is one of satiety. We prefer the movies when they 
and painters one at a time and not in job-lots of six. derful © 

However, this is clearly a minority report. It 15 ` Ort Pictu 
have people like Herman Starr and Leonid Kip on hit vp” 
Films around to make pictures like this, for they T fore 100%, 
the right technique for cinematic "adventures in att a da Vite 
If Pictura is not the answer, their forthcoming Leone m 


: a1 etimulate “Cre. 
may be closer to it, Meanwhile, Pictura ye ie - Mike 


i 


ents 


s n f 
wany people in the way it stimulated Joan and D g gal 
How much more absorbing . . . than any visit 
You'd better see it for yourself. 
62 


hto S 


(Israel's first film—at the Park : 


f CITY 
FAITHFUL Avenue) 


roduced and directed a motion picture 

josef ae hp ee settlement in Israel what De Sica did 

: ‘init boys in the streets and prisons of Rome. This is 
e 


4 

ddh | a say that Faithful City is comparable technically or artisti- 
e fot 

M ius 

f duction, f 


to Shoe-Shine. It is in many ways a diffuse and even artless 
evealing the difficulties under which it was made 
for one, it had to be processed and edited in England, since 
here is no motion picture studio in Israel, where it was photo- 
pphed). What makes Faithful City very much worth seeing is 
ie emotional power of its story. We wish that no one had ever 
sid, “This is the future, and it works” about another country and 
mother project, so that we could say it about this country and 


- this project. For a children’s village in Israel is in a very moving 
| sase the future, Here are the children from eight to fifteen who 
le been through the concentration camps, the carnage, the 


xupations. They have survived, every man for himself. Can 
they be integrated into a community ? 
Ries i City has a happy ending, but it is free of the Holly- 
wth. k you believe that a boy like Max can trust and 
ron ‘gain, it is because, looking at Tomar (Didi Ramati) 
have to Jo n Slater ); who are his teachers, you know what they 
New Yo © to such children as Max. The young man from a 
ftom Ezra md ee Sam (Jamie Smith), also has much to learn 
“PPen to p Tomar. “Kids are kids the world over” does not 
Vis ~ ‘tue, Sam finds; Ezra, who was once a grocer in 


se ang — which has made such kids as Max and 
Will f ie | 

“aa druma of equally absorbing as a drama of Israel 

Rury 6 


"Sotpsteny Abraham Lincoln High School 
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Education in the News | 
Mark You, Sir] 


Like penicillin, the scientific movement ; 

a ent : 
to be a good thing. Of course, both are full of A, 
case of penicillin the objective evidence can be ULPrises, the 
tesque. Testing results are frequently prot atul t 
fa d x y 8 esque also b ‘ gto. 
uned sort of way. Neat tabulations in vertical colum oa, 
interlarded with standard deviations and z 
act like hasheesh on some of my colleag 
hearted men, all. ! 


It must be fun to have a formula as fixed 
Medes and the Persians: it settles things, bri 
chaos, and generates a glow of contentmen 
glossian feeling after an Epicurean dinner. 


We owe a vast debt to the test 
gratitude beyond the b ers, and one day we'll owe then 


| ounds of payment. Howev is ti 
in education's history, the saenalt bead helped to conta in 
our time-honored prejudices anent the sanctity of marks. Itis 
pretty difficult not to feel that the stamp of celestial approval has 
been affixed, once a teacher assigns “65” to a hapless pupil. 
What did you get in physics?” asks Uncle Bill. “What, 
mere 80!” moans Momma’s brother, an M.I.T. grad. And so it 
goes. The fact that Johnny may have grown in a half dozen 
directions equally valid with scholastic achievement is not 1è 
corded in the “80.” The fact that Johnny with Ais mark may an 
developed more as a person than Jimmy with his “95” 1$ me? i 
thing that, for the most part, goes unrecorded and unrewar 
uman beings simply will not fit into predestined komn 
are funny that way. Folks have a way of being ornery Wy 
Hes to wearing the iron mask of conformity. A tet ind of 
tl a jon or substandard Sartre-ish “No Ext 
Evaluati ey Il tear the walls down. o, totality deal 
the vali ‘ing the worth of a person in his Gestalt roce" 
E va idity of the customary three marks per term ` ii js # 
or evaluation, like the process of living, is continuo’ s of per 
thing of many parts, each of equal worth in the hiera! 
sonality growth and development. 3 «ng system ot 
, “ven the Protagonists of the three-partite marking SY oncom 
its limitations, they admit, also, that it possesses StOTE sense 
tant “values” inisiativa.. Pi And they 
si $S —administrative and policing. “ 


umns, reci 
pedagogic abracadah! 


ues. Bless them: noble. 


as the Laws of the 
ngs “order” out of 
t not unlike that Pan- 





1 


oN IN THE NEWS —— | 

._, incompleteness in which, because of hoaty mores, they 

stating “diate vista that promises more satisfactory ‘“whole- 
aa f the whole child. 





ycATI 


fl Ba 
e in evaluation O 


of Jrded as we are by a seemingly impenetrable wall, there are 


| ho, . UE 
j ~ im such a lance is Dr. Bernice Moss, University of Utah 


in their quixoticism, make frequent forays against 


yalth-education professor, who, in an article called “Guide- 
ts for Evaluating Health Classes,” in the March, 1952, issue 
tthe Journal of the American Association for Health, Physical 


Hycation, Recreation, has something bright and sprightly to say | 


shout evaluation. 
Substitute “health” for your subject and see if you can find a 


windmill of your own. Excerpts from Dr. Moss’ article appear 
below, | | 


__The modern concept of evaluation in education is that it is an 
se part of the on-going educative Process. Evaluation is no 
ae bei of in terms of tests, check lists, or surveys alone, but 
r detis: el E recurring process involving the formulation 
il ia dagi 4 e atin in terms of hoped-for outcomes; study 
pals: and laa a S to determine their poe toward desired 
ali process fo = ion y the purposes and procedures of the edu- 
health instruction tms of the results obtained. Evaluation of any 
O its objectives oe then, involves a definition and refinement 
a evaluation ee ae in terms of what happens to the students, 
krowledge beintee ust be made in terms of behavior rather than of 
Lowledpe into iin sche om it is the translation of health 
wee W IS significant, 
the process _ cleat understanding of what needs to be accomplished, 
Pate i evaluation must involve all of the le who partici- 
thould e; COUCative activities Smile eh 
mly, eluate their ow » NOt teachers alone. Pupils can and 
tiog ion IS Probab] the Progress toward accepted goals, and self- 
tn Which eac pi 7 a € most significant way to do it. The evalua- 
of i as nature of he or can do will vary according to many fac- 
ti po dividual ard e goals, types of educative experiences, drives 
tents individual's oa ang: employed, but in the last analysis 
n` Which has Oa uation of himself and his own accomplish- 
With * Self-evatuatione aoe significance for him. l 
cay Jing de a on techniques of various types have been tried 
utg, p entory has i Success, The self-rating chart or personal 
his Oy, lf the chart ; Ong been employed, often with questionable 
Roun q Progress on one developed by a student himself to measure 
Wre Cisions co vata an accepted goal; or if the chart represents 
“ANin ety) hs alge items to be evaluated, it is likely to be 
tart, elpful the students involved than a printed or standard- 
aS these latter may be. Any self-rating inventory, 


65 
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HIGH P OINTs $ 
to be of value, must be used seriously and conscientious] hy 
a means of securing a grade or as a perfunctory P dn 
Obviously the type of teaching which accom 
devices often determines the attitudes of stu © of sy 
“ ., . Students and teacher together, or “nt 2 os and then 
ne 
whether a particular goal has been achieved; whether the can decide 
under scrutiny have resulted in a oe changes thar ge Petience 
“ ,.. Group evaluation of pupil attitudes toward health ae 
esting technique of measuring change. ‘Public opinion is oe 
been utilized in some high schools to determine attitudes i have 
munization, chest X-rays, required physical education, honnn ej 
other pertinent student interests. The results of effective teachin er 
show up in changed attitudes when opinions are solicited before 
after.’ Such polls, on a very simple basis, can be conducted at th 
beginning and end of many units of work. Oe 
“ . .. No method of evaluation should be considered exclusive, 
The teacher will be an important member of the evaluative team and 
work with pupils on self-evaluation and group-evaluation projects, 
She may, in addition, employ methods which are largely teacher-initiated 
to determine the effectiveness of her teaching. Observations of the 
behavior of pupils will reveal evidences of success or failure in 
teaching. The classroom, the luncheon, the gymnasium, are 
laboratories wherein health practices are evident. Although such 
observations are likely to be informal and go unrecorded, they fur 
nish a basis for evaluation of the effectiveness of some teachings. 
“++. The measurement of knowledge or information 1$ > 
the most frequently employed means of attempted paa kas 
various types of written tests which are employed are set Saha 
It is important to find out if students have accurate, scienti sal 
mation concerning pertinent health problems. Misinformation, ; avior. 
science, and quackery are all too prevalent as guides for > “0 
The school has a responsibility to teach that which 1s scien ti 
feel some responsibility that pupils are correctly informe ttempt 
is the only type of measurement or evaluation which 1$ ê inent and 
is woefully inadequate. Knowledge must not only Pi into action: 
significant to be of value to students but must be translater aig ot 
owledge tests are but one of many important means ° 
whether the teaching program is worth-while.” _ High Sch 
JACOB A. ORNSTEIN Andrew Jackson 
CNOCAN to 
UP TO DATE Y eh design È oy 
The great value of formal education is that i e and econ je 
' foreshorten human experience, It endeavors W! prs respect me 
to bring each succeeding generation up to date Y gense it PY 
past and to make it at home in the world. Io this yn 
each generation for life, _virgil M 


° ex aS 
P anies the us SrCise, 






















od | 


High Points 


UBLIC SCHOOLS—A First Experiment* 
speEDWRITING T i: aot writer published “A Shortcut to 

In March, “47 POINTS. The article explored the merits of 

thand in HIGH R x 

OF chabetic system of shorthand known as Speedwriting. This 
he alp kes advantage of the natural writing fluency of the aver- 

pr ne it does not compel him to memorize a complicated 
cna of symbols. Speedwriting is accepted by the Board of 
regent of the State of New York and by the Federal Civil Ser- 
vice Commission; it is employed widely in diverse lines of busi- 
ness and is taught in over 150 cities in the United States and 
Canada. It has been introduced successfully in public high schools, 
but Daonna ee — first of its type in 
the academic high schools of New York City. 

The present Saniter began two classes in Speedwriting in the 
fil term of 1951 with official permission. The following account 
records the results of this experimental work in two classes over a 
priod of one term. The writer conducted these classes himself. 


SLECTION OF STUDENTS. The classes were divided into 

m j Group A was limited to students who had received 

stor 3970 at the end of one term of Pitman shorthand, and 

would pi: who had failed twice in the subject. Such students 
mally be dro 


; d f i 
; the derical-practice pped from Pitman classes and relegated 
ce 


. "The folle course. Speedwriting gave them another 
Group A: € following table shows the record of the pupils in 


No. of 

y 1950 Times Subjects 
rig Age LQ Reading Failed Scholastic English Failed 

p «16.3 Ox core Steno Average Average inH.S. 

c l6 = 8.9 1 67.1 73.7 2 ~ 

p l4 1% 106 1 6&6 ps 4 

R 16.6 81 tan 1 69.8 77.5 2 

p 164 8.6 1 75.2 85 1 

g Wio 8 68 1 62 68.7 4 

4. Iio | 59 1 6&2 7N2 2 

| DU ig 86 2 72 7 2 

} We io 97 1 697 B12 2 

kt D iwe M 1. -A 63 2 
ea A 9.2 2 69.4 68.7 4 
pjah n 8.5 2 50 71.2 4 

© 1952, by Edward R. Gleichenhaus 
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1950 Times No. o 


Reading Failed 


n at at of 

Student Age - I. Q. Score Steno Fr English Pelt 
L 16.2 101 8.8 1 65. 63s in H, 9, 
M 163;:. 70 7.2 Ly 9722 a 2 
N 162 81 81 2 ' 68.3 73°00 Be 
O 166 82 68 L.. 565° -77s 
P 156 84 104 2. 639 | es URE 
Q 158 89 72 1 681. 975 o 
R 158 108 9.2 1 68.4 71.2 s 
S 15.10 89 < r 65 70 | eg 
T 16.2 106 11.4 1 67.5 72:5 aa 
U 163 97 6.8 1 65.4 | 64.2. 3 
V 1511 103 8.5 1 67.5 71 3 
W 16 118 12.3 2 48.7 67.5. EOI 
X 15.8 102 9 2 64.5 70 3 s 
Y 163 95 8.7 1 71.6 775 1 
Grou 


B was drawn from the seventh and eighth termers of 
the academic course. ‘These were students who desired a simpli- 
fied note-taking systemi for their college courses and for personal 
purposes. The pupils were unselected insofar as any who wished 
could enter the class upon the basis of first come, first served. 


Unfortunately, many were denied the opportunity pecu 3 : 
limitations imposed by class size. Below is a statistical record 0t . 
Group B: | aa wo 
ubjects 
Reading Scholastic — Eng ; als 
Stadent Age I. Q. Score Average st 0! 
1 16.2 169 16.6 92.7 9 41 0 
2 17 117 10.8 75 E 0 
> 167 . 134. 184 82 A 
4 181 110 9.2 83.6 8 4 0 
5 a 96 10.6 80.3 83. 0 
6 165 141 12 ` 876 e 6 0. 
7 1511 149 12 96.9 As 0 
8 1710 103 3, 72 735 > 05 0 
9 17.4 137 12.9 84.4 E 5.8 0 
10 16.8 116 10.9 ` 82.6 75,3 : 
12 17.2 115 13.3 90.6 35.8 0 
13 174 121 17.2 ` 82.8 87 0 
14 1610 116 12.7 83.8 16.6 9 
15 17.4 109 12.3 76.3 g4.1 0 
l6 16.10 114 12.3 84.3 87.3 
17 167 144- 13.3 88.0 
68 


1952) l 


T 
taty S. All tests wer 


= ne te 
e ` 
MWg ée Poraba 


j 


ING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





l 
PEED pai No.of 
j 1949 Subjects 
Reading Scholastic English Failed 
1.0. Score verage Average inH.S. 
udens AB! 129 13.7 77.3 84.1 0 
E s 197 122 ` 118 70.2 73.4 0 
a ae 10.8 80.1 84.6 0 
20 z 140 12.0. 78.3 82.5 0 
N33 11 72.2 758. - +0 
© wi BL a" 79.3 84.7 0 
17.8 72 6.9 67.7 > 75 4 
s o 167 109° 137 76.2 83.3 0 
% 164 : 146 12 96.3 95.3 0 
7 1a 115 15.3 72.5 74.2 0 
23 16.6 129 11.3 81.4 89.1 0 
29 17.4 108 “2 79.4 71.8 0- 
30 179 95. 7.6 70 70.7 0 
31 16.11 118 12.6 66.3 - 72.5 rip 
32 17.3 98 ` 12.6 75.3 89.1 0 
3 171 .104 10.5 84.1 82.6 0 
34 17.2 L ce 12 78.6 83.3 0 
35 178 117 12.7 68.6 76.4 0 
TEXTBOOKS. All students received the “Basic Course” in 
Speedwritin 


8. This manual contains the principles and drill ma- 
terial based 


word upon approximately the first thousand commonest 
Ids of business vocabulary from the Horn-Peterson list. The 
instructor a 


wr lso us d s -2.09 . th sand 
additional woles a Correlated Edition” with two thou 


e ODS OF INSTRUCTION. Instruction followed more or 
Ute-takin ny ‘tonal methods of Pitm 


ki an and Gregg in building up 

be custo ill, Presentation of a new lesson was followed by 

ieee an culs, dictation, and homework. Emphasis was 
e 


mb reading and dictation. The theory of Speedwrit- 
ad o pe8s 25 lessons, Group A completed 22 lessons by the 


a. the n, 
"itkin 15 hry Group B mastered the entire set of principles 


ere one period in duration—approxi- 
aminations consisted of letters. Word lists 


1943 lary of Business Letters, Horn and Peterson, Gregg 
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were not tested. During the first half of the term 
of the dictation of two letters, transcribed by p? “ts Consisteg 
pen and ink. No choice was allowed. As the skil] Ents with 
dents increased, three letters were dictated allowin Of the Sto. 
a choice of two. Transcription took Place after all letters 
dictated. Tests for Group A were made up of simpler aie Were 
material and dictated at a slower rate. Group B tests we 
difficult, longer, and dictated more rapidly. The last thre RA 
given to Group B were special examinations and will be ei] a 
later on. | pained 
The deduction in all tests, with the exception of the last three 
for Group B, was 4 7o for a minor error 
a major error. The 


as the typical Regents examination. One per cent was deducted 
for minor errors in capitalization and punctuation. 


Tests were timed according to the number of actual words. No 


effort was made to time according to the standard word count of 
syllabic intensity, aris 


RESULTS—GROUP 
ing the term. The fir 
consisted of two lett 
this, 40 words per m 

e letters in the fir 


A. Group A took five dictation tests o 
st test, given at the end of the fourth j a 
ers dictated at 30 words per mimu tions. 
inute was the standard rate for eek re 
st test were made up of 93 and 88 w 


: . leng P 
>pectively. As the term progressed, the letters Fy aters, one 
The last test, the final examination, consisted of two tabulation 
of 115 words, the other of 117 words, The following 

shows the tesults of the examinations: Final Exam 
Tesi _ Test 2 Test 3 Test 4 i 3, 199 ; 
Oct. 5 Oct. 26 = Nov. 15 Dec. 11 40 wpa 

30 wpm 40 wpm 40 wpm 40 wpm x 

P 24 P P 14 r 

ir p 16 P 14 ; 


6 
F ‘ 
%P 56 To ipere?’ 
ʻa the ! ake 
The majority of students passed the tests deh Let u$ o 
length of the letters and the more varied vocabu of did? 
the final ination as an example of the tYPf 


7 
%P 92 %P 70. 


70 


spEED 





yRITING IN THE PUBLICSCHOOLS____ 
jetters, no choice. Transcription followed dictation in a period 
"approximately an Ne : 
0 i a 
pear Sir: re of your car during the comin 
We ri et us to keep it in good running 
Why no 2 come home from the office, we will 
ae Look it over and return it to you when you desire. There 
e be no charge for this delivery. Your bill at the end of the month 
"i show only the cost of the material used and a small charge for 
We also have a place to keep your car in when it i 
you would like to see our building, visit us at any time. 


Yours truly, (117 words) 
Gentlemen: : 


In answer to your letter, we are sending five copies of our new 
catalog. Up to this time, we have received orders for seven thousand 
of the school books that are shown on 


page 219. All the teachers who 
have pa these books have told us thal they are the best they have 
tver had, A 


We wish to call your attention to the list of new books that are 


available for this year, Our agent is in your city now and will call 
a pu ‘oon. If you place your order within ten days, the books will 
te Lf this month. The- charg 

ent, 


e will appear on your September 


Very truly yours, (115 words) 
S—GROUP B 


tions Were o: - In this group, six scheduled examina- 
£3) wo even to all students, Dictation tests began at the rate 
` Per minute in the second week of the term. The first 


: O three letters with no choice allowed, of 81, 85, 
Test of e ` respectively, The final e 


itman Pur? i xamination was the Award 
an Publishing C fall, 1951) given to 

Opr 8 ompany (fall, ) £ 
Hoye Pp 3 students, normally dictated at 60 words per minute. 
“onths g la the Purpose of making allowance for only four 
lts of truction, : Was dictated at 50 words per minute. The 


es . 
x forma examinations were as follows: 
pa Test 2 


Oa ia ot A Test 4 Test 5 Final Exam 
Pm i -2 


& winter weather. 
condition for you? 
go after your car. 


s not in use. If 


40 w Nov.5 Dec. 11 Jan. 3, 1952 
3 Pm 50 wpm 45 wpm SO wpm 50 wpm 
, P 
Ma p Pn 


3 P 31 P 27 P 24 


0p 


F F 
Soh. 7P54 = op oy %P 81 %P 70 
Nad 8 that the thie 
t Mu O 


test, in the seventh week of the term, 
Pupils; nevertheless, a majority man- 


71 
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cIN TH f the Pitman 
> NG IN T , ard Test o 
aged to pass. The following three. letters Const, 8 j yRiTI n: the third was a yee 4 students, 
examination. Pupils were allowed a Choice of te ed the ated at 70 1951) intended for 
followed the dictation in one period o 3 may (all 


; e 

These tests were intended ue tom - 

joer at 80 wpm. d were marked severely—5%o0 

utes, | ated A of the class an two students, or 64% 

yghest capacity for minor paca ange fourteen students, or 
| de the grade in es > dents complet ed 

; art | he class, M4 Test Two; only two s 
tised line of men’s hats to retail from $7.50 krii ally abe ith of the class, passed 


i ively 80% 
“h fyi ir marks being respective 
ask whether you make a line which, with a proper i me e Wish to ret Three with flying colors, the 
mark-up, will enable us to retail the hats within a a stor 


i ir, one of the nine 
tudent was Louise Schmir, one 
i : a er drp Te eee Che} the Westinghouse Science Talent 
tioned. Orders placed for the Opening must be sh; men. | © from New York City in the g 
us not later than March 15. H P 8 Supped to reach f winners If 


. the selecti i iting. 
styles. In answering, please let us have your terms. Very tly ao ntes in Speedwriting 
(108 words) 


aa nclusions 
The Utility Department Store, 450 Grand Avenue, Syracuse 6, 4 


New York Gentlemen: We thank you for your note received this | L A majority of students failing in Pitman shorthand can ac- 
morning. We are quite sure that we shall be able to supply your 


ua We make a complete line of men’s hats t = oie $7.50 | isyet to be ascertained, such 
$10.00 with an ample margin of profit above the cost, Since we poyability in offices wih d is recateed 
ant Satis | ere no unusual speed i equired. 
volo astm cant cop 10th vee (ollowing words We pas students who have neither the intention nor the 
are instructing ae Mr. cay to call on you. He will arrange to 8 are up the standard symbol systems can gain a highly 
you in time to order for March 15 delivery. Yours very truly ( the le skill for taking no 
words) 


tes in one term of Speedwriting. 
: wae rake continue for a full year, they can develop vocational 
The Universal Hat Manufacturing Corporation, 750 called and 3. In yi T 
= Brooklyn 25, New York Gentlemen: Your salesman has confirm | yy <W Of the time Saved in learnin 
we have placed with him an initial order. We are sending "March 15. ne “Mpared with th 
tion which you will note calls for shipment not later i since W h wt be laj on spelli 
e shipping date on this order is of the utmost ive j% April w { coer Vocabula poring, g 
are opening our men’s Be ma the first Pa weeks o dri Peedwritin 
must have all this merchan ise in the house at lea n in the se! os fs 
© Opening date. We have relied on your salesma yy = 


The Universal Hat Manufacturin Co ti 
Brooklyn 25, New York Gentle 5 gy poration 


) ] ; emen: We are openin Mäin Street 
ment this spring and will be in the market for 


8 the principles of Speed- 
e symbol systems, more empha- 
rammar, and the acquisition of a 


& does not r uir i enmanshi 
» Even . equire exacting penmans p 
; es? Very trul j, teq to et time than other systems permit can be al- 
= a of styles. Do you suggest any chang ie burden An and transcription, 
words) sterd | ceq Memorizati f bri i 
+ acte b on of brief forms is shar ly re- 
ive days, Were ade ‘ad à a Speedwriting adheres to the traditional om 
Three Special tests, on three successive cida n w IIRIS ations, and the brief forms actually employed 
uring the last week of the term to this £ ated to er” j pils 2. 2 Dumber, 
these last three tests, students were not oblig 150 ai 
papers. Th 


Ca 
o n t i $n ad Speedwritin 
e three voluntary tests were oon E comp wn, Hey qain i : 
and 17th of January, 1952. Theory had jus ast was OFT 
was the sixteenth week of the term. The Stns at 
midterm examination in Stenography 2, n in Steno 
second test was the regular final examina 
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ims eed i — in the textbook 
-7 Quic > acy, and speed. i 

bia fairly 1 develop the ability to take normal dictation at 

Majori €s of speed 


hopeless : A a can advance together; there are very 
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jure note-taking skill in Speedwriting. To an extent which | 
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9. Students in Group B should be able to Ys 9s» pp aTtON FARM c rents’ consent, recommendations by 

examination at the end of One year. Ar ASS the Ren p st, age weight, When these requirements are met, the 

made at the end of the second Semester t attempt Willy a interviews, Ete farms in a limited number of counties in 
dents to take the Regents examination, > enable suc oh = sent to various tarm 


10. The enthusiasm of the students their satisfac: k State. boys? Dr. Harri- 
> t tisfaction wi |New Yo" of the programs for our boys? Dr. 

own progress, are strong factors In the success of Wl “What are the pne Hibas soredo i códEnt in charge of the farm- 
They ue- uP the ii ie extraordinary zest. is he: C. ri the Board of Education, in a report to “> 
is particularly important in the case of Grou udet prog! i : November, 1950) stated: 
revives their faith in their own ability to it The on Frederic Ernst, associate superintendent ( > ) 
overcomes their feeling of frustration, and gives th hand 
of accomplishment. 


EDWARD R. GLEICHENHAUS 


1) 509 boys participated in the farm-cadet program (1950). 
CM a sene 1) The total earnings were over $45,000. | 
ve - | Toquote Dr. Harrison C. Thomas: i 
William Howard Tat Hs “The farm-cadet program has certain obvious value to the 


lamers. It also has some vocational value. Every year as a 
bic: arate ras ae vult of their farm experience, several boys have decided to 
I like om & paN, ae aa ar ges) | {010 schools of agriculture or to one of the state institutions 
Though BEN dé zim io | of agriculture, To my mind, however, both of these values 
In ai ta blissful ; ve , ; are secondary to its general educational value to boys who 
Raptl (eat j s meat going to be farmers. The program teaches them 
Exams? Tadorethem! | pag Ply and sam importan pas of tbe 
; | à Previous re f 

I, too, can something write "The ma por (1948) Dr. Thomas stated: ‘ 
hay ane ee Princip) ; gained an insight into one of the nation’s 
And joy in the writing; ie bal industries. They have developed love of nature 
Or silent moments find | : | 8} Outdoor life th pea a we = 
To tid my mind brogram bas mad at will serve them all their lives. This 
And ot it Ladies | is between siis e a contribution on improving understand- 

JOSEPH WEISMAN ent 


people, between people of dif- 
| ‘i ers ay their f fee Boys have learned to know 
IMPROVING “OPERATION FARM-CADET pads rena not merely as employers, but as 


anior P Chip Many Oys ret ; 
nd junio Atma. eturned to the farms for vacations at 
ere are many teachers in both the elementary 4 ahid "ly fa m f f 


.. “aster time, § ] , ; 
rams W ave yie: + Jeveral farmers and their fami- 
schools who are unaware of the farm-cadet p oe ork state ? amer, m; the homes of cadets in New York oa 
eing sponsored and supervised by both the Ne "Bhs, at e learned th 
ployment Service and the Board of Education. 


tet O95 of di at city boys are neither sissies nor 
q over who a bh 1 Much lipe k ri ‘ferent races and religions from theirs 

, Poys fifteen and sixteen years of age and © ly 140 Pye th The boo <T boys and that most of them are fine fel- 

mB secondary schools and who weigh app and using b tig) Pave Le have learned that not all farmers are hicks. 

are permitted to be. gainfully employed on chet count g” ‘Th, 4S ony food e to respect the ability of the men that pro- 

summer vacations (July and August). T¢ body of the ait Midi Bh the i | 

their respective high schools notify the student Gling 4 I N, ice teturns gn Operation Farm-Cadet” has brought re- 

tunities being offered and the closing date en 5 for fas nal omp lh 

hese boys must meet the eligibility require™ 


| c ur high-school boys in social, civic, and 
| “tence, Beginning with the summer of 1952 and 
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A volume should impi i the pamphlet materials of the 
y oe in te a the Chicago University Round Table Discus- 
Students fmi pis Town Meeting of the Air bulletins. 


i and the 
goal follows. 






for the ensuing years, thi 
level of efficiency and d 


PROPOSAL. A suggestion towards this GOLDENBERG 
; IANK 
Let this Arbor Day be one of Celebration 


f \T THE ATTACKS ON THE SCHOOLS by Harold 
which are designed to stress the im rtance s rough Progra | TS se AE Ohio State University Press, Columbus, Ohio, 
effect in improving the founds OE ss. 144 pages. $1.50 b d 
UNdS, str This volume is a mimeographed monograph prepared by a graduate 
» protection gnimar and workshop. As such it bears all the shortcomings so typical 


problems 
y and dispassionately attempts 
i being celebrated | epee and analyze, in the light of available evidence, the major 
to observe and to mat citicsms leveled at the public-school system by friend and foe. 


Ae The conclusions reached : 
d participation by their students | & ed were these: most attacks centered where tra 


assist appreciably by observing a 
indicate a deep and abiding int 


: : y educators; the educators were critical 
their theories remained i 
floriculture, horticul 


> l ie < untried; opposition came chiefly from 
crest in animals, birds, fish, trees ia m aeiy often assisted by organized pressure groups operat- 
- ture, greenhouse workshops, garden practic f w quently a scale; the real goals and purposes of the attackers 
and in farm work, i € the tie anand E x ns.” Many honest citizens 

By examining records carefully, the farm-cadet adviser ani Da moy map-de laa a, oe lend their support 
articulate this experience of the participating student biak te k, the seminar wisely point m the fact that “many of 
objectives of the farm-cadet program. He can approach ticalo EE soun pu p to the failure of educational leadership to estab- 

ents in his school without waiting for the filing of appa” | fing ma SONS programs 


programs.” They complete their study b 
6- ow Concrete ey p y 
us the potential of the interested and active boy on the 10|% sond ~ Suggesti r 


rogress.” 


| Ons for, first teventing unwarranted attacks 
Presid y, Meeting the att Ay § unwarranted a ’ 

level can b ni bon at Truma attacks When they are made. 
as h E arked and brought to fruition. eral welfare $- P People į this ty Said: “Americanism .. . is being undermined 
„Students can be guided for the gener: ed interest hain, defende ®untty who are proudly proclaiming that they are 
country in a field where they have shown continu ‘sae and fap 7 are chipping away at its basic freedoms just 
aptitude, eming AML, 11° t do,” le oe men than the Communists have ever 
EMANUEL E. BLEICH School of Perfo eh extremi ts of po derstandab e therefore that extremists of the 
w ba ; e left, should want to destroy the free demo- 

e Ing t 
Book Reviews ra| a Bt edos that 
CONTEMPOR 


these unfai ttacks are beginning to be met 
A Bo k d ; t atta are ginning to 
Mic ORY SOCIAL PROBLEMS by Ascher esi oi hy, WENBERG O'S and literate laymen, 
"+ Missall, J. E., et. al. Brooklyn College, f jde! 
Brooklyn, N, Y., 1951. 114 pp. $1.00. “tad "A study ot es 
Although this mimeograph volume is subtitled kind. It ip ‘a! 
ions,” it is actually nothing of the Kig gitial 
chapters by o 


an, As RAM 

d pol a 
t .* . ocia an . 

lems of our ee authorities on important $ f the Alf 


Sociat: BOOK by Catherine T. Hammett and Virginia 

W ps i sition Press, N, Y., 1951, 380 pp. l 

adio g N Shens Mong the t Or directed by teachers. In quite z numee, 

times, based he American Forum © i apprecia, punand and ma ‘ aoe aa wad 

televisi r O: ee Ue anuaty, cc by both parents and directors.. For oo 
‘SION programs from October, 1950, to Jan ) . ON Camping is welcome. Camps, however, include 

Contains valuable bibliographies for further reading. the institutional Sun ps accepting children for two weeks 
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4), 195 : ing materials from early primers 
.  fY¥-Club o 2) | poks tion of reading m 

» In the opinion of this me st of 4 y00 hild to read. en literature of today is traced. . 
i ; Ore, regret that this bo, are associate pe cid ns amie will be most interested in the implications o) 
with private-camp problems. The e is is on the 0 ly dah fo high-school pe cation for the secondary level, Witty observes, 
camps, the less-commercialized in setup and outlook, More info Healing in Modern E ai in reading reaches a peak at the age of twelve 
Although the title leads one to expect an extended discuss: [sae “es m iera English teachers who themselves must con- 
cP Program, this aspect : NIY in the mo ithe gd declines = sple as I used to,” will want to think about this 
will not aid the head counselor pe of Program o ad fies "I don't Challenge to the high-school curriculum, | S 
found in the expensive private camps. Th 800d-naturediy qe | lingot as a cha tion of hundreds of cases of reading retardation in 
the widespread overemphasis on highly competitive Sports an ni After an examinatio 
featuring other activities, such as horseback and canoe tri SuEget 


he author finds physical difficulties—visual or aural 
) be upper grades, t i countable for a small 
baseball is so entrenched, say the authors, is that the Ba rla ike aa kkiencies and eye-hand dominance problems—ac 
hold on to a Sport most familiar to them, 
The advice to counselors is ba 


wait. The single symptom all cases of severe readin 
living. In large camps, howev 
Move along to different activiti 


orderly Manner, if at all, unles 
there is a definite program which makes ; i 













ring to adult illiterates, Witty belie 
ing to read in the military situation made it possible. 
Professor Witty does not share the views of the prophets of doom who 


fe are many ideas that may not have occurred to the busy counselor, 


ok should increase his effectiveness. Pera P 
n fault lies with the Over-organized private camps and not w 
Outlook of the authors. 


, iation a$ # fE) 
his book was Prepared for the National Recreation om 
one-volume encyclopedia on camping. Its purpose is to m" d ind 
counselors in camping as a democratic process. The a day activitis 
a brief discussion of the camp program, the speciali ot sections 0% 
Special events, camp games, and songs. At the end e Par- 

nds short, inspirational paragraphs by various pee, : An index (0% 
I a this Eudes bibliography and a brief film list. 
k. 


A WORL TY ed; +) 
N. i sp national Educational Tr by Christian O.A 


tndt, 
m a Everett, Pr 
ka 


lations, School of Education, 
ofessor of Education, College 
tby l- New book ' 


On what is pettin t een 
4 completely Free a & to be an old problem. Man has 


1 Mon, walt Ba Pe ae aes a be educated, but God has said 
pletes this i 


n be free.” This sums up the basic 

tne! impossibfe s of the book, n astonishingly daring fod almost 

UIS Eisman ae Heb an? P e educati 8 an entire world is discussed in all 

Witty. D. Uy EONS sy “8 professors in the quiet of their stud 

TAONG IN MODERN EDUCATION by Paul o increasi i od, Ps attle for freedom of mind and spirit are 

75, apes, i . rear i eo -isz Minars, wor 
gh ime teachers trained in the teaching of literatu all are ehd ye muh 
ing calle 


A ‘ k not ‘ag fa dy 
upon to teach read ng instead—a tas anging tas 
to perform ade nately. Ta the sadida schools, the c reading W 
the school po naien has produced an incidence © hig 
i d apo t ity can heP, gg 
ng from twenty to thirty-three percent. 


> iversity C? 
'S Volume by Paul Witty of Northwestern nfs ther 
ool teachers comprehend the problem which ¢ 
Best possible solut; 


ification : , camps, student and teacher 

VE diganda methods in both teligion and Science, and the use of 
Ult ¢ ' 

yt fears, hates, the Magnitude of the problem. 

N Ong and old o and Suspicions, and prejudice 


0 Participate in buildin 
“ant @ u lit e 
E gl Alare ation 4 a y of j 


In a world con- 
S, we must edu- 
a world-consciousness, 


anif with all Opportunity, and a humanistic desire for 
utions, Professor Witty starts at the derstood PI, R al ie siscuss the (ee toe he in the patois of their own 
iscussion of reading r adiness (a concept much ar o read “eo? | Ring cult uch gems as “national and local of ae a Ka must be 
ts wh jh. hasn't learned the Aant f “ral Pluralism” make us realize that mass communication 
o Aa ° want to know why Johnny ics of teachin’ OF the 
in the first grade). He describes the mechani mass 
78 


€s must be couched in the language at the 
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HIGH Ponts 
educational level of the masses. Even then, wil] such ide, ay, IMs 
Will they be acted upon? How can People be reach a eas belis, 
learned to think independently? Sd who haye a 
A stimulating question to which two chapters are de | y 
religious systems of the world the most powerful on. ted is, "4, r 
world divided or are they the real basis “pon which to i ei keeping h 
universal brotherhood? Can religious groups comb awa, ~ d an id 
istic orthodoxies, and develop their 


al 
i Way their ing. ns’ 
mankind?” basic moral standard which mse 


unity? Each one of the methods pro 
reached the experimental Stage somew 


_ Ste ere. The book js 
stimulating, and valuable in its contributi 


on to our thinking, 
ANNA G. JOHNSON 
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at Should the Secondary Schools 
ieee About Narcotics?” 


RIEL R. MASON 
oT hats Lincoln High School 


ft is a far cry from opium smoking in southern Europe, Asia 
Minor, India, and China for the past 2000 years, to the present 
narcotic evils among teen-agers in our large population centers of 
the United States. However, the long and extensive use of drugs 
for nonmedical purposes has always had its origin in the inability 
to face misery and pain, and the hankering for artificial pleasures 
and visionary happiness. 

The narcotic problem faced by educators in this country is truly 
a staggering one. The New York City Mayor's Committee reports 
that there are 45,000 to 90,000 drug addicts in New York City; 
of these 15,000 are in the teen-age group. There were 474 teen- 
e arrests for narcotic violations during the first ten months of 
1950, including a thirteen-year-old boy. Dr. William Jansen, Su- 
Perintendent of Schools, stated on May 22, 1951, that there were 
New York ee 22 girls) and 35 suspected ones in 

and senior high schools. State authorities 
er the figure at 1500 or in the ratio of one t 200 pupil 

he most shockin h Eal 10 OF One to every 200 pupils. 
addicts 9 dmitted + gP ase of all the collected Statistics for drug 
at Lexin gton. Ke A the two U. S. Public Health Service Hospitals 
Under 21 years : ucky, and Ft, Worth, Texas, is that the number 
hospital as “tn age who have received treatment at these two 
of 2 perc ; a from 22 in 1947 to 440 in 1950, an increase 
and even 13 ht: Some of these boys and girls were only 15, 14, 
tally Were ae old. We must bear in mind that the 440 who 
nly a ha Ta to these two overcrowded institutions repre- 

S addicts . © One pe 


talc tcent of the estimated number of juve- 
Re n this country, 


SDr S also indi 
te Betin New York Cis 
metas yvesant secti 


pread of drug addiction to a wide- 
ty. It is not limited just to Harlem or 
tiq tüvaded Tepe ir on in Brooklyn. The narcotic evil has 
x i Though ji maller cities, the suburban areas, and rural dis- 

€ Bteatest -° lät8gest number of victims is found in localities 
S “conomic need, yet many young people of normal 
ion in Cin address delivered at NEA Secondary School Principals 

cinnati, February 19, 1952. 
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OINTs i NARCOTICS ———— 


_ P | OUT i 
a> ye ~ from socially well-adjusted Sie June, 1952) *pACHING AB 6 BAIN: Alas! how dismally mistaken the 
in e a wa i trap. There seems to a. have been f peA ie finds himself “hooked,” and can’t resist the 
ctween relative intelligence and drug addiction © 0 Cottelation oungster e a der to obtain the desired effect, he discovers it’s 
, ymptation. 


NINE-FOOT GLIDE TO “HEAVEN.” Ou 
begin with marihuaná, an intoxicatin i 
and aphrodisiac effects, and soon g 
less than two months they are full-f 


frst to increase the dose; then as his nose gets sore from 
| mesay for “‘skin-popping,” that is, injecting the solution 
Youngsters ys | iffing, to go in Lor P ih d Anall 
& weed with pungen uly g jer his skin with a hypodermic syringe; and finally to resort 
taduate to using ji = fumes o "main-ining” by injecting it intravenously. - This produces 
, h edged addicts. Man P LI “onpty the intense reaction he looked for when one of his 
re ave confessed that they started to smoke ana ni hid suggested, “Let’s get high.” This is his expression for 
ree ers, rough the persuasion of a friend, or a dare Femi lief from tension, freedom from care and worry, a feeling of 
gang, It oe sharp thing to do. “Here, take a drag,” a foating buoyantly through space, and of self-sufficiency. 
ig , nm 1 youll get a thrill. This isn’t just a plain Fee Though arms and legs become covered with ugly scars and in- 
s something different. Inhale and you'll feel good.” Later ag | {ded sores from these amateur injections, usually made with a 
one young fellow ex 


plained to a reporter, “When you try ; tome-made and contaminated syringe, and though the cost of ob- 
feel Peppy, you want to dance. When you ay] a a : 


detu i la walk, you really got tuning sufficient quantities of heroin runs high at a dollar a cap- 
at nine-foot glide. And it’s good to listen to music, when you've ale (about five to ten dollars a day), the youngster cannot stop 
been smoking reefers,” for two reasons: his will 


So Se | power has been weakened by the constant 

on he learns of bigger kicks. On the street corner, in the | .” of drugs, and his fears of withdrawal illness truly paralyze 
local candy store, or in a dance hall, a friend will induce him to . He has learned from his associates that those who stop 
sniff heroin or “horse” sprinkled on his thumbnail. He may say a > es suffer excruciating pains in the legs, back, and abdo- 
to him: “Here, try this. It will give you a real bang. It's much ene accompany muscle twitching, diarrhea; and fever. 
better than marihuana.” Not wanting to miss anything, 4 8 nt peak of 


peri suffering, usually the third da , the addicts ex- 
knowing that “everybody” in the neighborhood is using tt, 4 “ce the tortures of hell. 4 i 


] SS. a Wish te They feel so miserable they often 
also hating to be called “chicken,” he consents. He accepts # fe be oih “they were dead.” r r 


à ; tis n "e 
of the proffered capsules of this devastating and enslaving heroi | dwin peePsing that with no 


: With 
Most likely these were obtained by the donor as free samples ÉP | i thes 


fa ; moral stamina to fortify them, 
“tinue their nightmarish fears t 


o haunt them, addicts decide to 


in 

à peddler who is looking for new customers. Though ae nas em ee habit. However their financial situation now 
with, the drug may make him vomit, yet it doesnt ma Jve inte y Money toa 4 new field—that of crime. To get the neces- 
Bet the real charge, “when all his mental processes dP | cl | fOplifting Purchase drugs, they begin to steal and take part 
^ warm glow of well-being. Frustration, worries, OY escape to, ie i rusebreaking, and hold-ups. Girls turn to, prosti- 
disabilities gently evaporate.” A pop of horse is yOu ninvitiNe fe a fendish = all, addicts of both sexes start the chain reac- 
from the tension of the times and their particu ary g WE | tej, hers for de = pyramiding, by becoming agents, or small- 
environment into an infinitely pleasurable dream wO aim Caan EN allotm “Pe peddlers. By enticing new victims, they get 
living in a heaven of phantasy and daydreams; the v eve hitb aye iS the a + Of capsules free, on a commission basis. 
listens to advice. He feels ike a big shot who €a” 0 : poth? hy tO be bh ict goes to a hospital for treatment, he will con- 
4 With illusions of grandeur = is confi on and ye ingilis aD a tole eat on pa Lar pie ye 
will happen to him, that he can quit any time he 10 Joy Reeds Ja ‘ance to drugs so effectively be 
he wil , an q y tly seen 4 pas ich 8er and larger doses, and though he no longer 
neigh oe! an a bum like those frequen y Y this ra ftom the then. he cannot stop. 


6 


’ “e Most likely has lost all interest in school = 
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ss ————— HIGH PON 
and sports. Girls no longer attract him, fo es 
been adiad, If employed, he soon finds hime have 
because of the poor performance of his duties Pro disch 

becomes emaciated, uncommunicative, cranky, deceit fee he 
and most likely criminal, in his half-craze compulso å Onet 
get drugs and to keep his much-needed ever-incteas, Esite to 
open. And thus this human pincu 


shion trades trans; Supply 
for a life of hellish agony. ansient pleasure 


TS LJune, 1953 


OUR WEAPONS AGAINST NARCOTICS. What can soce 
do to fight this evil? The first weapon is to control the in 
tion, sale, and distribution of drugs. There are many laws on the 
books for this purpose; e.g., the results of the conference at Shang- 
hai, 1909; the League of Nations Narcotic Laws of the early twen- 
ties; the Uniform State Narcotic Dru 


g Act of 1932 adopted by 
42 states; the Marihuana Act of 1937; and the Boggs Act signed 


by President Truman on November 2, 1951. We have enough 


legislation; but it is difficult to apprehend and punish the law- 


breakers from the organized underworld. We need stricter law 
enforcement. ) 


Another weapon with which to fight this evil is rehabilitation. — 


Drug addicts, like alcoholics, can be cured. But the treatment 0 
i i , Az . roximately 
all those in various states of addiction takes time, app ainfu 
41 months. A process of gradual withdrawal, not Sh medi: 
“cold turkey” or sudden stoppage practiced in prisons, eat ed. 
cal and psychiatric treatment in a special hospital, is tet efficacy 
The third weapon at our command is education. tics Butea” 
of this method has been questioned by the U. S. Narco a topic be 
It believes in the hush, hush policy, and advises that into the! 
not discussed with youngsters, as you only pu e to try any 
_ ds, and arouse a morbid and uncontrollable desit He Jeri 
in 
thri 


u r 


{ i € on 
pervisor of the Bureau of Narcotics for the 195b, 


0, *;; 
States, who in the Town Meeting of the Air on Jul aren A 
“How We Can Stop Making Drug Addicts of our r „nbel 
“Medical and religious authorities agree rA yens -yit 
curiosity would be excited in potential ae y` not eins 
proper education. H ealthy-minded children penile pi 
such instruction. No one has suggeste " 





won. 
& once, especially what has been described a5 ; y Whe | 


4cHING ABOUT NARCOTICS 
T 


ns to suppress prostitution; there is no: more reason 

à uk anti-narcotic education.” — c 2 

“ Wa oint of view of sweeping the dirt under the table 

jea 8 it’s not there, I fully disagree. I agree with Dr. 
and P T Vogel Medical Officer of the Federal Hospital at Lex- 
ee Kentucky, and Howard Whitman, author of ‘Terror in 
sees both of whom believe that properly presented educa- 
tional material should be given in the junior and senior high 
schools, so that we may reduce the number of young people who 
want to take drugs. 


Educators in New York City heartily endorse this recommenda- 


tion, They feel that the blame is partly theirs when so many of 
our young people say, “If I had only known about this when 
somebody in our school said to me, ‘Try this; don’t be chicken.’ ” 


In just the same way as the dangers of alcohol, tobacco, vene- 
teal disease, and co 


decided that narcot 
pupils will know 
cured, and avoide 


ics should be a topic of instruction, so that our 
how the disease is caught, transmitted, treated, 
tind d. The motto is, “Put the cards on the table and 
X the problem openly, frankly, and courageously.” As one 

Our Assistant Superintendents, Clare C. Baldwin, said at an 


‘ie of Medicine meeting on March 8, 1951, “It is my con- 
i Opinion that the time for a direct educational assault on 
Problem has come.” 


PRO 
vestige OF ACTION. In this attempt to prevent and cure, 
Suspicions i were placed in many of our schools where there were 
looking at marihuana and heroin were being used. Young- 
temained pes of both sexes were registered as pupils. They 
Bling ee ool for months, following a regular program and 
Btound i their fellow-students in the halls, classrooms, play- 
UD fo fies teria, and toilets. Hundreds of suspects were picked 
Dita f er investigation, and when advisable were sent to hos- 
featment. 
8 ` teachers were alerted. Instructions were issued to them 
Were told v. Would have a sound basis for their suspicions. They 
“Xtisociay - Vatch especially for selfish, unhappy, nonconformist, 
Weight emotionally disturbed students, who show marked loss 
Who ae Who are chronic truants, who are members of gangs, 
inhibitions, who suddenly become hilarious, who in- 


a 





mmunism are discussed in the open, they have 
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dulge in day-dreaming, who may be found to Bate i vec 
sion an eye-dropper, syringe, or hypo needle. who CLE Dossee 
in their school work, and who frequently ae a Suddenly ¢ 

go to the toilet. Those suspected are reported to the C ASSTOOM t 


school physician, or to the Chief of the S ool Dutse 
of the Board of Health. chool Health Service 


In addition, an excellent Course of study w 
members of the educational system. The 26-pape He by 36 
titled Suggestions for Teaching the Nature and Ef me “a en- 
tics, for Use in Grades 7-12, This contains many sug k nag 
for classroom study. SESE topics 


In addition, through this course of Study and other reports and 
bulletins, the following valuable suggestions have been made: 
a) Group and individual health counselin i 
g of pupils. 
b) Staff and group conferences, to which hysidans, psychiatrists, and 
specialists in narcotics are invited to mi the teachers. | 


c) School-community Program for education of adults. All cooperative 


agencies may be enrolled—P.T.A., mothers’ clubs, school health 


l c associations, Chambers of Commerce, school welfare 
council, Juvenile Aid Bureau, police, hospitals, Board of Health, 
social workers, physicians, and psychiatrists. i , 

d) Emphasis on importance of wholesome family life and moral train- 
ing. 7 

e) Classroom instruction not limited to hygiene and health eee 

e subject finds a place in biology, chemistry, English, AVI © 


council, civi 


: can 
rent events, history, commercial law, and home economics. ols 
H) a Br made of assemblies, school paper, and homeroom P 
Se o 


; er an 
other related activities, such as collecting newsp ap 


magazine articles dealing wi rcotics. ched 
8) Dramatizations of ules dak a youth might p T addid 
to try narcotics and how he should react. Theme: “A T oapense" 
+ Just a sucker for the pusher who is getting rich at + ig addiction: 
1) reparation of reports and charts showing increase of drug | 
1) Invitations to well-qualified speakers to address group bit question 
J) Installation of question box in which pupils may "> oadcast. 
) Preparation of script to be used in a simulated radio DF 
) Preparation of bulletin boards and other exhibits. 
e ta of articles for school newspaper. addictiO® ghat 


aration of a bibli d drug | ‘ 
°) Writing sf Bin nibtogtaply on rugs #8 ewritten) ° io Koo“ 


positions (anonymous and ty Lik 
I Know About eiT | “What I 5 il ‘red PY h 
About Narcotics.” ” prepat" of New 
o 


P) Use of a 16-page “comic” book called “Trapp Si 
10 


mmittee on Narcotics of the Welfare Counci 





{4S youn 
bul & People 





/ 





oUT NARCOTICS 


AB 
aan ced by Columbia University Press and Harvey Publica- 


york, produ 


tions, 10C. rcotics as a subject of discussion for the monthly meeting 
JU en Teachers Association and other similar groups. 
hee tion of student help in reporting local violations. ‘Through 
i) Of pane young vigilantes, help may be obtained in combatting the 
ate menace of drug addiction among teen-agers. They know 
Pe mes more than the police about what goes on in candy stores, 
iuncheonettes, jive joints, pool parlors, corner hangouts, and cellar 
) Ted visual aids. Documentary films, not lurid but factual, depict- 
ing horrible effects of narcotics, and painful treatment in hospitals; 
also television program of the Board of Health. 
t) Use of transcripts of actual case histories. 


_ 0) Study of habit formation from the point of view of horrors of drug 


habituation, and dangers of the first step of a series into oblivion. 


") Need of psychological clinics in schools to deal with our emo- 


>n upset pupils in accordance with the best practices: of mental 
ygiene, 


¥) Importance of ci 


meat of social ty-wide planning on a large scale for the improve- 


Onditions in our economically depressed areas. 


NG. On the positive side, much can be done. 
i suffer from emotional starvation and seek new 
» the school i 


should try to keep pupils happy by providing 
a me normal good times through a rich extracurri- 


AS th 
New result of all our efforts 


5 


tpr , a good beginning has been made 
Ch nticeable ad perhaps half the battle is won. There has 
E the past celine in the number of juvenile drug addicts 
we p i aa ; but there is much more to be done. New 
ie to teac Our © Carry on its fight with courage and steadfast- 
po May also be a that they, like emotionally mature peo- 
ting, Y Must « i ficulties to face; but like the elders they re- 
tents, Si oive their problems intelligently, make normal 
make the best of all existing situations. 


TNIU, 


kille last 1 HOW TO WRITE A DESCRIPTION 
Cage Without a 


W of him he was look; : . 
bi Out a t as looking up into a tree, ulling on a 
Shand, were ri He had hold of the rope with his neck be- 


—Quoted by Hoffman Birney in a review of 
tStol Pete by Frank Eaton (Little, Brown & Co.) 


ll 
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Puerto Rico: Problems and 


O A ee ara eee 
MORRIS FREEDENBERG Impression yo o RI or is the forest land of the island, since most land 

Junior High School 49, Brooklyn gto? si of timber years ago. o of , r 
All of us are familiar with th "EUN f pata researc’ OF Puerhs ico Ok any imporanos I 
of our fellow-citizens and fcighhor fas ee tO our shore: F the foundation of the island’s economy. But, of the 
of Enchantment.” Many of us are feeling mie in Rico, "th li land acreage of two — AT oo — > wel 
_ flux in our daily classroom living. Perhaps th Pact of this ig | ted for ermanent agrich ENG, A0 Ne es aeng 
based eaa the writer's personal ahaha a be. herein tics aon renee ‘' eee xf herman Snes 
Puerto Rico—will help to explain some of the seem; servations in perto Rico has 2.2 persons for every acre of tillable soit as com- 
and help to eliminate the barriers that ma Mung differencs| wed with 3 arable acres per person i the United States. “Land 
nj irapa bar sg ken stand in the way off inger” in Puerto Rico, then, is a collective problem even more 

Rican child brings with him to our class itage which the Puety gait is an individual problem. 

es. huerto Rican agriculture faces a number of interrelated prob- 
, kns: first, the scarcity of land, with soils generally low in pro- 
vo 1898. As a result of the Spanish-American War of 18] livity and depleted by many years of Peat sine inet the 
- e annexation of Puerto Rico by the United States, there ws} stsues of an ever-growing population; and, third, the fact that 
at irst, a great feeling of optimism among Puerto Ricans, May be land's climate and soils, together with the United States 
envisioned future statehood. The Americans who were sent dovi}tif, have forced it to grow crops which can be produced at 
were generally shocked by the conditions they found and int Inet costs by other countries whose lab Pi d 

tuted many reforms, some of which led to great improvemett Mose lands are more fertile, chea - ad own rendi r availabl 
mr paradoxically, led to, or poten many po P ‘etpanding production. its | į i = 

ong the ec i e was ueta 

in the mT industey which Lod “es e a populat HE PARADOX OFT 
ry, which had as an ‘on dilins th OO MANY PEOPLE. Population pre- 


shift f i The cultivation € greate . i i . 
rom mountain areas to urban centers. T ‘bor vil Y st problem in Puerto Rico. It is increasing faster 


| 
cane sugar rose. Sugar was duty-free the necessary yest de ost any other part of the world; and, at the same ti 
‘ ? ? ? tum ’ 
there in abundance, and capital which was ready to be Ni ath rate has fallen off considerably as a as of leas 


: ial 1m jo On, i 
was to be found in the United States. One of the social mi t education, and urbanization. The death rate is about 


‘thous 
wits s~ ae and the birth rate about 40 per thousand 
See eee increase in population of about 28 per 
tong ef the highest in the world. 
bt Ri actors involve 














tions of this sugar economy was that small “hacien dior? 
sorbed into large “latifundia” with resulting absentee 


q te 
RESOURCES: ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. There Ses t 


d in the probl f - i 
j esou! Des i problem of over-population 
dous disproportion between population an ee itl Sog) ral aon en apathy, poverty, and a low cultural 
far as minerals are concerned, there are small Poent g% tari Bitter ony hot for example, 50% of all the children of 


n ; 
but these are of poor grade and not found in suf clay af alte, {bool we beyond the third grade; 31% of all the chil- 
Warrant working the mines. Limestone, S40" pss, ano™ W hda ated we to the eighth grade; and only about 12% 
in quantities sufficient to make some cement, 81? existe” N i €r span = school. Another factor is early marriage 
Otherwise, the minerals of Puerto Rico are D rent. phe” 0 kes ed tha oa i fertility among Puerto Rican women. It is 
fishing industry has not been developed to any has pot Oy lapi Pulation will "stew En increase, by 1960 Puerto 
hydro- sae ‘sh. but 50 £ gts ueh over 3 million. 
a — i rather in in most Fit) | "88tavated in public health and education in recent years 
island soak eee ae > portions Native the population problem. Malaria, which used 
» especially in the southern i 


13 
12 
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HIGH pO 
to cause about 100 deaths per 100,00 NTS 


. 0, is now ime, B 
as a factor; tuberculosis, which in 1935 y. elmo 
deaths per 100,000, is now down to 140 as the caus 
the United States it is about 28 m » Still ye 


r 100, “7 high, 
has increased from 32 years in 1900, to “6 2 an ape 


in 1947. There is one doctor for about every 2.000 
pared to one for every 800 in the United States people, acy 


Rico is malnutrition. Here 


the families of Puerto Rico h hd 


coffee?” is the equivalent of our “Have you had your breakfast! 
Lunch consists of boiled “viandas” —starchy vegetables, such 8 
ías, yams, yucca, or breadfruit. Codfish used v 
i too expensive. Supper consists of 4 
s. Sometimes there is coffee and a ý 
On Sundays there may be an egg. Fout rice 9 
lies live on an all starch diet, 34% oh familié 
ice, beans, and viandas; only 77 © tarchés. 
, and soups in addition to the eo tically put 
highly polished variety, which ae rice en 
A movement has been started to have Vege 
all flour now used on the island is enriched. 
t € yellow and green varieties are in little use, ilies of in 
eing the chayote, eggplant, and squash. In fam cup 0 
OF less than $500, about 60% have less than one ate nd 
ay. Citrus fruits, for which Puerto Rico's ed jitt 
SO admirably suited, are grown on a small scale a 
has been made, until recently, to commer ond yeh a 
Eventually these crops may help raise the i ture, how 
island as well as add a profitable industry. Lo ue ish 
een considerate and compensatory in that E it to 9° 
ican body smaller so that there will be less ° 
14 


ally some meat. 

cent of the fami 
beans, 47% on t 
have meat, milk 
tice used is the 
starch. 
just as 





| enrollment and interlockin 


Í uer Í 
| “lutions. Ri 


| ade Vt OF thei 
“iNcere 


a 
n 
Nate a 






























in ena ae 
pyERTO RICO CLASS. Still another of the island’s problems is 
gXTY IN 7 education. There are about 10,000 teachers, and 
n the field © rity of the schools are very small. The per capita 
the great a education is $68 (as compared with $72 in Ala- 
a Mississippi, and $75 in Kentucky), and the total ex- 
nr for education is larger than in many states on the con- 
a The school budget of about $25,000,000 constitutes about 
= f the general budget. Families with very limited incomes 
"n afford to keep children in school since the children have 
to help contribute to the family income. A little more than half 
of the children of school age attend school, and only a small per- 
centage of these attend for more than a few years, as indicated 
above. Most rural children attend school only to the end of the 
third grade. In addition, because of the large number of double- 
& sessions, the majority of pupils 
time schooling. Truancy is not a problem 
since class size is so large, often reaching 60, and seats in school 
7 at a premium. Teachers’ salaries are low as compared with 
aan ae have a single salary schedule—$115 per month for 
ditions ool graduates, plus an annual increase of $24, plus 
hae compensation for higher study. Thus, the Superinten- 
i heen can get $5,460 per year if he has a Ph.D. 

i ‘lutions sn, ate a few of Puerto Rico's many problems, 

il and ge O which would help to raise the economic, cul- 

ment of po ucational levels considerably. The present govern- 
CO recognizes these problems and is seeking 


(80%) get only part- 


FAN 
fome AND FACT. 


etai 3 - Before going to Puerto Rico I had 
While o ae ‘Mpressions, Some of these have been changed, 
* Primi he ave been Strengthened. I thought of the island as 
rn bate people a ited by a poverty-stricken, unfriendly, al- 
ent gy, C aS Warm as the weather on the island. Many people 
t way to help me. Their welcome was genuine 
Ou a r 7 r 
d foy ght of Sanitation facilities as being poor or non-existent 
them to be as up-to-date in the cities as in the United 
“ven better than those found in some parts of our own 
Naturally. in the outlying districts facilities were quite 


15 


e. I was pleasantly surprised to find the people | 
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a Oe IN 
primitive. I had been warned ne 
boiled and filtered. As a matter of fact, many families d x not 
filter their water—or buy water commercially prepared. T and 
that all this was unnecessary. One of the engineers of a d 
Rican Aqueduct and Sewer Service assured me that it uerto, 
fectly safe to drink water from any faucet 


z aS ber. 
island many large city of te 


I thought of the children as shy and over 
them to be quite like our own children in m 
a good baseball game and taking part in t 
Suits as our own children. I found them t 
erally, less boisterous, and much more o 
the wishes of their elders, It is extremel 
age if one judges by his size. Puerto 
ally much older than they appear to be, and many of them work 
at shining shoes, selling Papers, and other tasks. From conversa- 
tions with native teachers, I learned that they are extremely well 
behaved in school, even in low 


Socio-economic areas. Classes a 
be left unsupervised for long periods of time without fear o 


their getting too noisy and out of hand. This perhaps ae Es 
attributable to the fact that an unruly child may be excluded an 
that there are five or six others waiting to take his place. 


TS [June 1952) 


ver to drink Water that 


-sensitive and found 
any respects, enjoying 
he same kinds of pur- 
o be well behaved gen- 
bedient and attentive to 
y difficult to tell a child's 
Rican children are gener- 


BELOVED ISLAND. As for Puerto Rican politics and p op 
ism, it would be hard to find a place where there is reg hi 
at is more patriotic. When a Puerto Rican spea in tender- 
island,” it is with a certain pride in ownership—a <n so man 
ness and love in his voice. That must be the reason ah Eo 
popular Rican Songs are about their beloved “BorinqU e United 
Just as most Puerto Ricans have a desire to come tO for puerto 
States, SO most of them who come have a nostalgi go 0 A 
Rico. Many want to go back—and quite a number plist 
if only for a visit. in the WA 
ments. Th Ow what they are striving for 1n thet hav” oa 
dustrialization, feel a keen sense of pride in = ard to Y fr 
ready done, and have an Optimistic view with a patt, r for 
remains to be done, They seem to have, for the t- energ) 
equivocal faith in their political leaders and enor™ 
Progress, 


16 


4 if acco ‘ne 
Puerto Ricans are proud of the of i 


| ue? e JUKEBOXES. The traditional picture of a 
JP Ll dis certainly not in evidence in the city of San Juan. 

ropical 1$ =i imbued with a modern spirit. Many tall buildin S, 
ptodate hotels—even one'with a swimming pool in the lobby 


| “seach clubs, ball parks, race tracks, airfields, naval and milita 





Here 18 2 P 


ry 
,sallations, department stores, specialty shops, police and fire 


| sations, hospitals, schools, universities, warehouses, and industrial 
§ ’ 


pants may be seen. The Puerto Ricans are also “joiners,” The 


y 
A klong to the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, Elks Clubs, YMCA’s, 


Knights of Columbus, Masons, Rotary, and Lions Clubs. They at- 
tad concerts, movies, night clubs, and sporting events, and gather 
n groups at night to discuss politics 
hee. They publish local hewspapers and magazines, listen to 
wenty-six different local radio stations, Practically every restau- 
unt and café has its jukebox, pounding out the latest “mambos” 
ind “guarachas,” As for dress, it would be difficult to distinguish 
uos Puerto Rican city dwellers ftom continentals. 
_The good manners and polite 
“pressive. In a land where wo 


Me finds it a bit surprising to 
Up their seats to women passen 
Pa Rico, The transportat 
elon as to wait for a bus 
bing OW Ging or Pushing 
i i 


AR 
be 


men enjoy a rather humble status, 
see men in crowded buses giving 
gers. This is a universal custom in 
ion is quite well developed. One 
more than a few minutes. There is 
The pace is very leisurely and easy- 


ACHI 
io is a TURAL MIXTURE. The architecture of Puerto 
t bohio" = ef of old-and-new-world influences, ranging from 
wa ; covered e O0fed shack of the “jíbaro” and the ram- 
te having "e edith corrugated tin strips and Coca-Cola signs 
homes in syy “nitary facilities, to the most elaborate modernis- 
bogs lass a ank residential sections of Santurce. Many of the 
n. 8 elaborat, S are of Spanish architecture, most of them 
bce and Kee iton grill-work and painted in delicate shades 
ul “ONncrete “s. All newer houses and buildings are ‘of rein- 
vith Closely n the slum areas of “El Fanguito” and “La 
bi trugare fies ed shacks built of discarded packing crates 
bi N Stakes tin roofs are the style. Many of these have to be 

Vater, > SO that they will not be inundated by the ocean or 

she e furniture, what little there is, consists of 
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and sports, even as we do - 


ness of the people are unusually . 
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orange crates or other make-shift materials. Ang iad 


these very shacks have the latest models of efi Some of 
radios! How does one account for this? Some of orators 


of these areas prefer to live under these conditions. inhabitant 
there because more adequate facilities are not avail bI live 
they can afford them. Most of these people buy these > TA 
on the installment plan and take years to pay for them p 
TWO-THIRDS OF A NATION. In reference to the pene TA 
question of poverty, it has been shown that up to woah 
the population of the capital lives in slum areas. There ate about 
30,000 families “on relief,” and 40,000 more have been waiting 
up to’seven years to be placed on relief rolls. In the meantime, 
they live a hand-to-mouth existence. Relief payments amount to 
$7.50 per family per month regardless of the number in the 
family! There just isn’t enough money for larger payments. The 
money comes entirely from insular funds; the Federal govem: 
ment offers no help whatever. The island was not even included 
in Social Security benefits until this year. 


BRAVE BEGINNING. In the face of the urgent oa gs 
velop new outlets for employment and in the face r ri “a 
tance of private enterprise to take risks in untried fields ( i 
industry other than sugar), the insular govern un e was 
Industrial Development Company in 1942. “Le pure ilitis fr 
determine which industries offered the greatest ai and © 
the broadest utilization of the island’s economic on or 
point the way for private enterprise. More aoe dis g 
attempts to improve the economic situation will be ly a begin” j 
But suffice it to say now that it is apparent ao ‘ity res | 
has been made. Poverty, disease, hunger, and aie! dose 
the lot of the average Puerto Rican. In spite otia S fully K 
and new crops, the economy is not yet abe ric ral ve 
large and rapidly increasing labor force. Few ag joyment a 
ers find employment all year round, and a4 he was 
falls below 10% even in the most active season ; of more 
most workers are too low to permit the pure 
the barest necessities. and bhu’? i 
Coupled with the prevalence of poverty , een to P 

problem of prices. Food prices on the islan 
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pro NCO ee a 
j e in continental United States. In some cases families 
high 2s ae as 60% of their income for food alone. 
spend a of the things with which I was most favorably im- 
al wit the air of optimism and efficiency wherever I went. 
Ne 7 esent administration has given the people a certain hope- 
sAn for the future, and the people take their elections most 
seriously. It seems that they realize that they can shape their own 
destiny. Practically everyone with whom I came into contact 
semed to have a good understanding not only of what Puerto 
Rico's problems are, but of the directions in which her salvation 
lies, This realization has been able to bring about the govern- 
ment-operated Puerto Rican Industrial Development Company 
which has attracted more than 100 new industries—from textiles 
to electronics—to the island. Good climate, a plentiful supply of 
labor, sufficient power, and, most important, tax exemptions, are 
attracting many other industries. A $24,000,000 irrigation and 
power project patterned after TVA was completed at Caonillas 
Dam. To meet, in some small measure, the problem of housing, 
the world’s largest single-unit housing project is being completed 


: amr Nuevo, near San Juan, with over 8000 units renting 
tom $8 to $12 per month. 


ergy government does not cherish the illusion of 
ia wes Father alone in the world. The Muñoz administra- 
or a plebisci ed on a platform calling for petition of Congress 
Scite to choose, at the proper time, whether Puerto Rico 
Muñoz him eeg a dominion, or an independent nation. Mr. 
t could Sok does not believe it is ready for statehood because 
keep its whee along without the remitih Federal taxes which 
ional se “e's turning. To cast the islz one onthe inter- 
Years ne = prepat, he states, wo In the ter 
er. onoz s “Partido Popular D 
i “4 island has andertaliea an { 
Centaoe oc $10,000,000 hydro-electric 
“al for eves children in school from 49! 
tibt Ple gram of adul PCCE 
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HIGH p 
San 1 Sl 


S ae a GINTS (June, 1955 
for three purposes; (1) for subdivision into small ow Į 
family farms, (2) for establishment of " Perated 


-O 
e : Proportional 

farms, and (3) for provision of Subsistence plas loet 3 f 

(farm laborers who are tural squatters), Etegados 


To encourage agricultural diversifi the develo A 
of new crops and new agricultural processing industrie ihe 
Puerto Rican Agricultural Development C see 


Ompany was establ; 
in 1945. This was designed to take u aDlished 


P where the agricultural ¢ 
perimental station leaves off: to develop commercially, on 


pilot-plant scale, new and improved tops, to expand and 


cation and 


the 
im- 
tribution system. Under this last, the agency 
of large super-markets called “Plaza Praco” 
the island. The Water Resou 
tions, and Aqueduct and Sewe 


cant improvements in the island’s public utilities. 


JOB FOR OUR SCHOOLS. 

other teachers who deal with 
the problems and difficulties 
make a Satisfactory adjustme 
will recognize that a child c 
who has little or no schooli 
tation, who has a totally 

changed Overnight and be 


I believe it is important to acquaint 
Puerto Rican children with some of 
faced by these children in trying to 
nt to our way of life. These teachers 


ng, who is not accustomed to ET he 
different philosophy of life, wire 
made to conform to our ihe doesn't 
things. If the child doesn’t speak English—and even : derstan 
want to make an attempt at first to learn—this is an un ish is to 
able Situation, since English is as foreign to him as >p You's 
our Own children. The teacher’s insistence on the theme 


; è O inion ? 
an American now; you must speak English” will, in my tnia 
accomplish more har 


“11 oain him th 

n m than good, since it will gain oor appsoac 
hostility. There must be 4 friendly, understanding, S$ 
not a forced, hurried One, 


- ndship 

friends 
It is our duty as teachers to engender eee oe a 
between Our own children and the newly arrive ndersta® i 
children. Our own children, too, can be made to u i 


e r e co in 
“Ppreciate the Puerto Rican child and make him W ted 


ó 5 jndica" ese 
Our society. The essential point to remember (as hi at “th 

4 recent report of the Assistant Superintendents) | 
20 


Ed 


Xo 


i i area 
oming from a rural, agricultural area, 


pUERTO RICO- 


d girls have the same capacity to learn, the same rights to 
boys and § the same desire for security, and the same basic loy 
education, try as all other citizens of the United States. 
to our leage to our schools to see that full education 
ities are given to them to understand and share these 


and privileges.” 


FACTS ABOUT COLLEGE GRADUATES 


“If we could brin 
rately represent the s 
today, four of th 

“These graduates are in the main 


and with the types of 


‘ 


& together in one room ten people who accu- 
ix million college graduates in the United States 
em would be women and six would be men... . 


quite satisfied with their colleges - 


courses they took. Compared with their non- 
college contemporaries 


» the male graduates are well off: th 


gh incomes and enjoy high 
ve Out of six are in bus 


td ap Six Old grads in our ‘sam 
tied, they have remained 
ency in th 


: ren they h 

ving with the girls the 

fast three children; and an 
en 

solidi on 40, only 12 


Spinster 

anti- N 
; eal, but j ; 

well divi Se more internation 


On matters of racial tolerance. . . 
Ost four 


eam 


prestige, and they hold the best jobs— 
iness or in the professions. ... 

ple room’ are married. Once mar- 
married; and, contrary to the general tend- 
ie a sag population, on every age level, the more mone 

.© More chil ave. (Of those over 40, one- 
y married, own their own ho 


y they make 
quarter are still 
mes and have at 
Co-e other quarter do almost as well.) The ex- 
thos S however, don’t do so well in their marital connections. (Of 
per cent are on the top level of marital 
or age groups, 31 per cent of the ex-co-eds are 

S, but only 6 per cent of the old grads are bachelors. 
“lf Opinions, these college graduates generally tend to be 
alist than isolationist, and pretty 


i elves as 
x ublicans, pa Out of ten college graduates think of themselves 


ween two and th 


Our as independent voters.” 


—C. Wright Mills, reviewing They Went to College 
y Ernest Havemann and Patricia Salter West 


lished by Harcourt, Brace & 


Co. 


ree as Democrats, and between three 


; pub- 


2l 





alty 
They 
al op- 
rights 
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The Army Education Pro 
ROBERT A. ATKINS* 


In these troubled times it is Only natural that e 
youth looks to the future with some uncertainty, The 
lem confronting the average high-school boy i 
current draft on his career. It is the purpose of this arti 
plain how the soldier can i i i 
Army and thus utilize time which might o 
ally speaking, wasted. It is hoped that th 
will be of value to senior advisers and oth 
called upon to counsel students. 


USAFI. The basic educational organization se 
Armed Forces is the United S 


gram 


therwise be, education. 
e information provided 
er teachers who may be 


rving all the 
tates Armed Forces Institute, more 


. It was Primarily organized to give 


els, including college. It is 
remarkably inexpensive, two dollars’ initial enrollment fee en- 


titling the soldier to take as many courses as he wishes; only two 


may be taken concurrently, however. All texts and necessary ma- 
tetials are furnished free, | 


CATEGORIES. For the high-school graduate there are Ee 
main categories of courses especially worthy of ans 
First, USAFI Offers a large number of high-school ing many 
are accepted in fulfillment of entrance requirements aration 
colleges, thereby enabling the.student with inadequate bee is 
to be able to enter college on discharge. Second, t i as au 
vocational-technica] course group, comprising such on "A busi 
m ICS, radio, photography, operation of various trade W i 
nesses, This gives the soldier an opportunity to learn 4 Jev 
e 


JJegê- 
may be o value to him as a civilian, Third are the c° b 


| nature. “ 
courses. Those offered by USAFI are of a genera af 
are accepted by man 


degt 
y colleges for credit toward oF eons lls 
consequently completion of a sufficient number 0 ally OF 
entitle the soldier to advanced standing when he ats with p: 
in the college of his choice. USAFI also has agree™mé 
ey 


chesi 
igned to Oia 
*Formerly teacher at Ba Ridge High School; now ad ey “i 
Corps Chemical and Radiological Laboratories, 7 

Center, Edgewood, Maryland. 
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N PROGRAM 
wae i dence 
HE ARMY E ‘we certain of their courses on a pont ye i 
colleges tO ee this case pays for his text an ~ = 
an The aon available from this source, these being 
or 500 cour 


i touching 
pecialized than USAFI courses, tou 
m re higher dathematics education, and engineering. 
ach fields 


USAFI courses are 
CORRESPONDENCE. US 
naga kda and correspondence. In the self-study 
i . 


| ouse, the student simply studies the text until he thinks he has 


| "all subjects 


la 


1 the 


mstered it. He then takes the final examination. In the er 
pondence course, regular lessons are submitted and- returne 
vih corrections and grades. There is also an end-of-course ex- 


mination. These finals are administered and proctored by the . 


Post Education Officer. The grades are entered in the soldier’s 


manent file and will be sent on request to civilian educational 
institutions, 


CLASSROOM STUDY. USAFI also sponsors on-the-post classes 
Which meet the following criteria: 


f: cettain minimum number of students must enroll. 
Facilities must be available, 

ke “ompetent instructor must be secured. 

these + ri if a Stoup of soldiers wish to start a course, they 
When the = OWn unit and others to find interested personnel. 
Dicer gng. unum number of students i pledged, the Education 
Tse, if gr a Suitable instructor and the course is begun. Of 
Other ater) incit drops, the course is withdrawn. Texts and 
tt co ate Supplied free by USAFI, and there is no charge 
hel Se metimes the local school board supplies funds 
Man Y Instructors, 

ik lies i 'nstallations are located near enough to colleges 
is for a fe attend evening classes there. If a soldier regis- 
af 75%, of w at a nearby college the Education Office will pay 
k “leq k 1S tuition and if a sufficient number of students is 
êt feel ® vernment 


k : transportation may be provided. If a col- 
b Post. “mand is suff 


Or D; l Or exam le, R 
X; the University 


2 


cient, it may set up courses right on 
utgers University operates a branch at 
of Maryland similarly serves most of 
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that state’s Army posts. 


June, 
Of course, one’s rE e, 1952 
first, and transfer may pr 


uti 
event completion of a cout = COme 


MEASUREMENT. To mea 
series of equivalency tests. Th 
opment Test for high-school 
this test will be accepted by t 
school diploma is required. In addition, there is 4 G. E. D, t 


which measures equivalency of one year of college, This j 
accepted toward advanced standing by 


some colleges. 
LEARNING WHILE I 
desire to help each soldi 
If he has not been abl 
enables him to do so. 
USAFI has college-level 
a youth with an earnest d 


sure achievement, USAR] 
ere is a General i 
equivalency, A 


Educational Deve 
he Army in all cases wher 


Successfiy] SCOre op 


N SERVICE. The Army has a sincere 
er continue his education while in service, 
e to finish his high-school course, USAFI 

If he has graduated from high school, 
courses which he can pursue. In short, 
esire to improve himself will find ample 


Opportunity to do so, and his discharge should find him better 


able to assume his responsibilities as a civilian citizen. 


RUNNER-UP 1 gil 
The love of money may be the root of all evil, but in 0 
© mimeograph is running it a close second. Raymond L. Noonan 


IC SOC >i 


SED) 
REPHRA 
POIBLE OF THE ADMINISTRATION (OR HAMLET 


r t 
O, most wicked speed, to po] sheets! 
With such dexterity to mimeograp 

It is not, nor it cannot come.to good. 
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Criteria of an Ideal Lesson 


Y A. COHN l 
George Washington High School 


in observing lessons. given by members of the Accounting De- 
no 


tof which I was the chairman, I realized that there were . 
artmen 


‘ations i teaching techniques of the teachers. I saw 
= ities Bet mended very pastak d and many that 
reat nt of doubtful value. In addition, several teachers ex- 
ressed the feeling that they were unsure of themselves in the 
sot because they did not know whether or not they were 
doing a good job of teaching. 


for that reason we planned a series of department conferences 
based on the theme “Effective Teaching Practices,” and distributed 


te following mimeographed material as a Starting point for the 
discussion. | 


Criteria of an Excellent Lesson 
I, Aim : 


a) Clearly stated. 
Understood by pupils. 

©) Adhered to during the entire lesson. 
Written on the board. 

a Referred to during the lesson. 
Developed out of the motivation. 

8) Elicited from the students. 


: Review of Previous Knowledge 


3) Way for new lesson prepared 
9 Clearly reviewed. ri 
No unnecessary items included. 
Routine 


a ) 
) ie teacher utilizes student help in the following ways: 
Pupils distribute paper, 
2 Upils take the attendance quickly and unobtrusively, 
) Pupils erase the board at the close of the period in prepa- 

ration for the next class. 

Pu. Work up to the last minute. 
Pus enter quickly and quietly. 

Pils take seats uickly, 

-OMpt start is made. 


“ework is on board at the beginning of the period. 
Desks ate cleared of all extraneous materials. 
ight an ventilation are good. 


Uy, 
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Å— ooa 


IV. 


ences of i : 
. Drill pupils and their famili, 









PO TERIA 
Motivation | SES Une, 1952) ptl LESSON nae in notebooks. 
a) Pupils are familiar wi Summary 
) involved, amılıar with the phrases and bisi e) 


ifferent from original development. Not a mere 
f A p a at pivotal questions. “What did we learn today?” 
= good technique. —— i 
r Widespread pupil-participation. One student finally to give 
ete summary. ‘ 
h) Sar ala foi generalization: “Suppose this occurred 
frequently. What would you do?” 


FESS proce 
b) Presentation is on th . dite, 


USES a felt need 


a) On subject matter of the lesson. 
b) Written on the board. | ‘ 


_ Homework 
a) On board at beginning of period. 
c) On higher level of in different context, | b) Reasonable in length and difficulty. 
e wae = s rni waich Students have made errors c) Outgrowth of the lesson. 
eck tor the accuracy of the answers. d) Graded. , 
f) Oral and written. | ¢) With anticipation and discussion of difficulties by teacher. 
p jir graed. A With indication of a method of solution, if necessary. 
) equate, : 8) Motivated. 
i) With evidences of mastery by pupils. F ies adequate time for copying. 
VI. Presentation of New Materials ee ) 
a) Graded problem work. X. Teacher 
Logical and sequential development. (The need for—is estab- a) pPil-teacher fapport. Pleasant class atmosphere. 
lished through the attempt to record—.) i pin ement, compliments for pupils with good answers. 
c) Pupil understanding of the meaning of the terms used. d) § owledge of Students’ names. 
d) All entries discussed to be on the board. e) Good ent Blof considerateness, friendliness. 
e) Outlines on the boards. f) Vo; FOL OF Class. 
f) Balance sheet used as point of contact for pare to avoid | & Sense pr painos eunan 
8) apie numbers used—all different from ‘ © tension in the class 
usion, d use of En lish, 
i) ee 
VIL. Presentation of New Materials—Arithmetic r e ve appli cable. k) k woes vitality 
2) Short-cut methods of calculating employed whe Sh»... SAS 
) Board and written work labeled. | 1) pion for Individual Differences 
- ers approximated. | eeess chart kept by each pupil to show his individual pro- 
d) Model solution on the board. l b) ; 2 or growth. 
e) Problem-solving technique emphasized. i Y of written work by the teacher. (Teacher not in 
) ness symbols used. ($, ¢, @) J : ping aE aug entire period.) 
2 od. | : upus. (In ari i 
h) e pta aape Leek an were solved. ) = agl eded l sce Cote te failed to understand 
41) Model solution in notebook. : ©) Offer ot aie of poor response.) 
K roblems timely, A Inattentive Fite members of the group. 
tress on provi swers. Di . called upon again, 
PARANEE | Xu, upil Cult questions directed at better students. 
Vill, Sone ary 2) Pal ticipation 
a) Medial summaries provided. b) Rig: o POnses or fragmentary., 
Summary related to aim of the lesson. c) Py i to speak, 
c) Final summaries provided. P 
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l intercriticism. 
) Summary on board. 
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. Questioning 

















p) Warm-up drill on the blackboard at the beginning of the 





d) Written work at seats. 
e) Students wee at board. 
f) Students addressing their answers to th : 
) A number of students working at the my Aes ) 
h) es pean of questions. "ing the petiog 
i) Pupils telling about their own experien | 
j) eiom request to students epelean i to the work. 
k) Pupil answers to pupil questions. 
1) ame pupils working at board. 
m) Pupil questions. 
n) Varied participation other than 
o) Pupils interested, attentive. 


(June, 193%) ipBAL 


perio“. lan. , 
D Ueo as feared already on the boards at the beginning 
i d. ; ' 
Ain Pi fms on the boards at the beginning of the period. 
; Teacher introduction of illustrative materials. 


g) Use of mimeographed sheets prepared in advance. 


XVI, Results l 
a) Aim realized. j 
b) Proper attitudes and skills developed. 
c) Knowledges imparted. 


d) Enrichment of the pupils’ vocabulary through the study of the 
words. , , 


question and answer, 


a) Posing of the question before a student is called upon for the 
response. Question (pause) pupil. 

b) Calling on both volunteers and non-volunteers. 

c) Proper assortment of drill and thought-provoking questions. 

d) Questions clearly stated. Ta 

e) Thought-provoking questions. 

f) Poor questioning: | 
1) Questions requiring a “‘yes-no” answer. 
2) Number of consecutive questions to one pupil. Ny 
3) Leading and “tugging” questions. e way [0 

increases in assets is to—”" 

4) Answers repeated. 
5) Answers rephrased. 
6) Chorus responses. 


XVII. Character Development 


Example—In referring to the overpayment of account the 
teacher asks, “What would you do?” This might stimulate 
discussion of the proper business ethics involved in such a 
situation. . 


XVII. Attention and Interest 
a) Pupils quie and orderly. 


b) Pupils showing interest in the work. 
c) Discipline internal. 


XIX, vee (Arithmetic) 


b) remap drill solved at the seats. 


: how is # € warm-up examples pertinent to the lesson. 
7) Double questions. (What 1s problem as ‘id d Ta of EE ; 
solved? . __ ¿n formation Y apid tempo. 
8) Telling, not eliciting. (Teacher giv infor 7 €) Problems well graded. 
should be elicited.) Timin | 
9) Questions repeated. a) Aim of | 
10 . d. ». tesson reached a few minutes after the start. 
an % ; — rephrase XY S Sufficient time provided for drill and application. 
» Visu 145 ‘ee class- ; ' Me 
a) Material on side boards visible to the oo ape, aes pod? ) Sane he Results 
b) Use of other objective material k, n ed— b ot hands, 


XV. Evidence of Planning 
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Aspection of written work, 


c) Blackboard well written—legible—neatly Y €) Board work 
I 


for students. — 3 giob 
d) Blackboard showing clear flow of ten nf careful t 
e) Pupil blackboard work showing ev! ee: 
f) Use of business forms. 
g) Use of book as reference. ad. 
h) Pupils solving problems at the blackbo 
i) Visibility. 


nie, Rules to Be Followed 
esson: , 
) every ‘nang should be prepared and on the teacher's desk for 


c) a aim should be o 


n the board throughout every lesson. 
e te 
migh os general 


Eda i ly should not do anything that a pupil 

o o instead; i. e., writing on the board, answering an- 
er pupil’s question, etc. 

a) An attempt at summary. 
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HIGH POINTS 
d) In Bookkeeping I oe analysis should 
given entry; i. e., “The asset, Cash ; eve 
the Cash account. The Capital increase ts 80 RN 
Income account.” 


e) In Business Training and Arithmet 
arithmetic warm-up problem at the b 
period. 


€ginning o 
f) Every phase of a lesson shoul 
manner. 
8) Every development lesson should include the followin 
The timing given here is merely suggestive of the ap 8 phases 
time that each of the given parts might take. Perha ag lane 
would ever have exactly the timing given below, È Ss 
down here to show the a 


W, Dut it is put 

Pproximate time relationship that one 
part of a lesson should have to the other parts. Naturally the 
timing will vary from lesson to lesson, but this is one example 
of good timing. 


ic there should by 


f almost ey 


d be done in a Stimulating 


Review of previous knowledges 3 minutes 
Motivation j 
Development 10“ 
Drill ar 13 
Summary | 3 
Application > | 
Assignment 


h) 


the 
tioned above except the development. It should fous 


empha | 
attention of the class on the one or two pai Fe ee | 
sized on that particular day. These points shou | 


in the aim of the lesson stated on the hoit oor techniqe 
In drill work in Bookkeeping it is general ys Pen have p 
to call on a pupil to give an entry orally fei p papers. It b 
other members of the class record it on a the trans 
usually better to have all the pupils try to seats, and then 
tion or transactions individually at their 


call on a pupil to tell what entry he has made. 


b o 
Se” 


Use of the Criteria 


ues 
ces the points above ee ef not st 
ed upon, and weighed, an ert were ost! 
€ point was made that these o a be 
taitjacket into which every less ment, d il 
but that in any lesson, whether it be develop 


° ° p j ; ost any 
socialized recitation, committee work or alm 
the use of the su 


particular lesson 
30 


tioned 
During the conferen 
plained, elaborat 
were added. Th 


UP to create a st 


0 
would generally make the tess 


e, lements men- ` 
A review lesson should generally include all the elem 


ref) 
Ea 
other Yia | 
lied we 
appr effec 
ggested techniques that coul jah Fiore cf | 





fll LESSON CRITERIA 


ere not used. One teacher mentioned 
an if en ee ex squat to be very formidable, many of 
that althoug s were already being used habitually in most of the 
the CE other comment was that all of the techniques 
i ld not be used in any one regular classroom period be- 
list 


se of the time factor but that they did set up an ideal toward 
u : 
stich teachers might strive. 


The teachers seemed to feel that the conferences had clarified 
heir thinking on teaching methods and had given them more 
insight into generally accepted teaching practices. Teachers in 
other departments heard about our “Criteria, obtained copies, 
and felt that the material was very helpful, as did our pupil 
tachers who have found it extremely practicable. 

The greatest value that this project had for our teachers was 
that it set up certain concrete standards of procedure toward 


which we mi continued to recognize that 


| we might strive, although we 
the living, breathing spirit and essence of inspired teaching can 
"ever possibly be p 


ut down in ‘cold, hard print. 
CNC) 


Th ALPHABET POTPOURRI 

~ il ae 41S pronounced in 20 different Ways; it is spelled alone 

letters £ erent Sounds; it is spelled in 76 combinations with other 
9 additional sounds 


A Sound Word Sound 
may 5 short a kr(au)t circumflex ow 
(a) ny short e ov(al) syllabic I 
(a) rea dipththong ei bals (am) syllabic m 
a ble long a sult ( an) syllabic n 
mai Short i assag(ai) long i 
\(a) long e alt(ar) syllabic r 
pe short o m(au) ve longo , 
(a) bove short u fr (au) lein i a 
Ogn Citcumflex aw b(eau) ong 
Pign ta? ni syllabic ya Can you fnd any others? 


syllabic yi n e 
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Films of Special Interest 
(Exceptional motion pictures are reviewed 
chairman of the School and Theater Com 


tion of Teachers of English. Consult your STC * Associa, 
further details.) , representative for 


for teache 
mittee, N, 2) the flm 


THE MAN IN THE WHITE SUIT Guinness į . 
SONIN saire) By 
In a piece in Life on March 31 in which he explained wh 
years of kidding the romantic tradition, he had to (sob! 
off Li'l Abner to Daisy Mae at last, Al Capp said that os a 
the American satirist is hard these days. | gh 
Consider the case of the Shmoo: “It was simply a fairy tale 
and all I had to say was wouldn't it be wonderful if there were 
such an animal and, if there were, how idiotically some people 
might behave. Mainly, the response to the Shmoo:was delight. 
But there were also some disturbing letters. Some writers wanted 
to know what was the idea of kidding big business, by creating 
the Shmoo (which had become big business). Other writers 
wanted to know what was the idea of criticising labor, by creat 
ing the Shmoo, which made labor unnecessary.” 
Remarking pointedly that the four free 


fun with the fifth freedom, which is the freedom to laugh at each 


other, Mr. Capp opined that Will Rogers, not to speak of Sam | 


Clemens, would find the going rough in the Fearful pm 
for himself, he was going to take the easiest way. All the 
loves a lover, even the Dogpatch variety. jutation, 
If like Mr. Capp you are exercised over the current : 
you may be interested to learn that the Sutton The 
patrons may or may not also follow the adventures ee” 
is Currently enjoying a succès fou with a British Sa bite 
Universal-International—called The Man in the 
most ingeniously disrespectful tale of our society. thought mm 
Done without malice, but with plenty of ator ou re the 
Man in the White Suit has point no matter w oF el tye 
It ribs Sir John Kierlaw, th ified but forme ioe 


e mummi 


eaa i : ef 
the textile industry who arrives in six limousine abo thee f 
to rally the forces that will quash a little scientist ¥ yom? 


u 
to break the monopoly. It also ribs the zealous y fellow 
the factory works committee who insists th@ - not: they 
have his mid-morning tea whether he wants to O 
32 


Suit, a 


y, after 


doms are much mot — 





et they? To date, no letters of protest have been re- 
ad from either capital or labor. Nor has organized woman- 
‘wed £10 


1 risen tO point out that Alec Guinness’ rejection of the en- 
hoo fiS 


od, over a mere point of industrial chem- 
hantin pa papanne as we know it Is it possible that Al 
st 3 ‘n full Gallup in the wrong direction? 
“ap ee of The Man in the White Suit is the work of 
Ro MacDougall, John Dighton, and Alexander Mackendrick. 
T diretor is Mr. Mackendrick; the chief players, Alec Guin- 
nes, Cecil Parker, Ernest Thesiger, and Joan Greenwood. The 
ston audience recognized all these at once, uproariously, as 
having been implicated in such matters as Kind Hearts and 


 Coronets, Tight Little Island, and The Lavender Hill Mob, and 


was prepared for farce by association. The movie seemed much 
quieter stuff to us, rich in thoughtful irony. But we will take our 
Guinness mild with pleasure. He is very gentle in this one, more 
than a little mad, and in the end both pathetic and invincible. 
He is given the sack for disrupting the whole textile industry. 
Watching his jaunty step as he walks away from the mill, his 
ad tiling of the pages of the book that will give him the 
a Mie of “structural durability,” we recognize him as Pan 


een on scientific disguise. He will be back, for disruption . 


Chaplin . } 
ven the sack ie and glorious, and of course he will be 
vho is S Plays the part of Sidney Stratton, a brilliant scholar 
lboratons to do the washing-up in a well regulated textile 
tien, Only he doesn’t, and it isn’t. To the consternation of 
ng one but th 


dustria] a ; audience, it is discovered that in the midst of 
Wie er Sidney has been making some beautiful scientific 


ort hean i. There is his gigantic apparatus, gurgling in 
. atts 


ina and an whipped up in his spare time from a few old | 


ga ther Jal, tubes and bobbins and equations. Eventually, 
w an rhea to which he is whisked away by Cecil Parker, 
unite ne eek marvel bring forth, in titanic parturition, 


A by iain ich can not soil or wear out—and can not be 
f As 


we vent Said about the Shen: wouldn't it be wonderful 
p Yewa a thing and, if there were, how idiotically some 
S K 


chave. But none of the eople in The Man in the 
“ty however idiotic, are despicable, and none of the 
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IT : | 
hter is cruel. Wh | INTS Utne, 
laughter is cruel. When everyone laughs at poor Sidra 21 a 
ne 


it is the laughter of relief, and somebody gives bint S failure next year itherford, Alastair Sim, Michael Denison, and Joan 


cover his nakedness. Even Cecil Parker, the ‘in dustrial Oat to Margaret dEn Ford, who was Sean O'Fieine when he 
between the decencies and visions of intoxicatin talist tor, 


Greenwoo 


Universal-International, are Michael Redgrave, 


Profit, jor. Hollywood in 1914, the son of a woman of Aran and 
= eo m a apc a Many of the Minor chart i ey, has completed the film he made in Ireland with 
matar ale kan Fame s- o Ak = hig baw! Scientist, with ve Abbe} Players and John Wayne. It is called The Quiet Man, 

, sho ; i i 
chance of getting a bit of washing to do. a . tike away her |} and it will be released in the fall by Republic. . . . Arnold Ben 


of fun. te than figures 


And The Man in the White Suit is more 
farce,” even if you mean the delightful 
made The Lavender Hill Mob, a farfetched notion played 

ae ; yed out 
with prodigious cleverness and skill against good real back. 
grounds. It has so many more warmly observed people in it, its 
“notions” are so much closer to the woof of satire—in fact, it 
has so much more structural durability—that we want to see The 
Man in the W hite Suit again before we see anything else. _ 


| etts The Card is in production in England, with Alec Guinness, 
| Valerie Hobson, and Glynis Johns. 
than “Ealing-formula 


sort of formula that ENCORE (Maugham’s mixture: take as before) 


“The Countess of Dudley, hostess at a Claridge’s cocktail party 
last night, produced her plan for brightening up London cinema 
premières. “They need gay colours, something different,’ she said. 
So 50 hunting folk, headed by the Duke of Beaufort, will wear Hunt - 
evening dress at the first night of Somerset Maugham’s ENCORE. 
TF ba they can’t bring their horses,’ said petite, dark-haired 
Lady Du ley.” 

(Evening Standard—quoted in Sight and Sound, 

Jan.-Mar., 1952) 

Fis you can always have a pony afterwards. Your petite, 
‘haired HicH Points reviewer found one-third of Encore 


very clever film-making (“The Ant and the Grasshopper” has a 


COMING SOON (Good things promised and hoped for) 
Talking about Will Rogers, two of his old silent movies are 


being revived at the Museum of Modern Art June 16 through . 
June 22: Jubilo (1919) and Doubling for Romeo (ae E r i by T. E. B. Clarke that is twice as much fun as the 
John Houseman, who did the Mercury production with wia ae Maugham story, which is just an anecdote); one-third 
Welles, has been chosen by Dore Schary to produce the a What silly (“Gigolo and Gigolette,” not worthy of Eric 
picture Julius Caesar for M-G-M this summer. - yee Of even 


os ere stories t 
Stevens will direct, for Paramount, three Ambrose Bierce atche! Bet roar Be For the sake of “Winter Cruise” you could even 
nt e 


in one film: “An Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge, " A omnibus Superbly f vening dress out of mothballs. Kay Walsh is 
by the Dead,” and “An Heiress from Red Horse. ; lady of finan and yet superbly sympathetic as Miss Reid, a 
O. Henry film, Bagdad on the Subway, is being prepat % Niner 5 &reater subtlety than a captain, a doctor, and an 
release by Twentieth Century-Fox. . . . Sir ie a s op” ive her credit for. 
starred in Peter Brook's British film of The 9° in M THE 

adapted by Christopher Fry... . José Ferrer will appeat ’ pate | For the S PESSIONABLE YEARS (Peter Elgar’s library film) 
Rouge, Pierre La Mure’s story of the life of TE Of the > Department to send abroad, Peter Elgar has made 
which John Huston will direct in Paris. . - - | Zinnen ey in” ee short films we have seen in a long while. It is 

e ‘ 


; tonable Y ; 
will be ready for release next winter. - « ings n with books ears, about the first experiences of young 


à å n Colu 
directing, for Stanley Kramer Productions at chi rake OV vie È an playin A ig oe maps Carl ee ew 
Cyclists’ Raid. a st f of adolescents "of bo You wij 8 guitar for the group in the library 
town In th ee £ f ies Asquith’s productio pute ty of Mt rie is the beauty of children’s faces and the 
The letborkance of Being rym which will be dis ` Mgar s production. 
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is Mar Suas na HOH PONS p 
Miss Mary Strang, children’s librarian of the e, 1959 
branch here in New York, found these ch 
borhood and the library’s membership. A 
and tempers, they are without exception Unselfconscio,;. Shapes 
nated, and illuminating. You will also find beautify] ie illumi. 
one of their librarians, Miss Maria Ciamino, ass pits i fa of 
the Children’s Room at the 42nd Street branch. rattan of 
Part of The Impressionable Years was photoora AY 
Nathan Straus children’s room, which was an i as: sage 
during production, and part in the 42 


nd Street branch Th 
. . t . e 
thus becomes an introduction to other chi film 


Idren of two. 
city libraries. Though the commentar 7 ery be 


? y written by Mrs. Frances 
Clarke Sayers, superintendent of work with children at the New 


York Public Library, is intended for adults, and most of the chil- 
dren in the film are of elementary school age, The Impressionable 


Years would be fine to show to freshman English students in 
high school. It would stimulate them to reminiscence about their 


own reading experiences, and they would enjoy the smaller chil- 
dren as we enjoy them. , 
Narrated by Henry Fonda and photographed by Gerald Hirsch- 
feld, A.S.C., with an original score composed by Morris Mamor- 
sky, The Impressionable Years bears witness to the sense 
Mr. Elgar in every shot. He wrote, directed, edited, and were t 
it; for the present, he is also the only person who can 5 New 
available to you. He may be reached at 18 East 53 Street 
York 22, in care of Peter Elgar Productions. _ High Schoo! 
RUTH M. GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln Hig 


CNOA 


‘ OF SINCLAIR LEWIS anes 

‘Three things in particular struck us out of the 
relating to Lewis’ d 
which he ranked 
ment, in 
trained 


n 

or 4 
evelopment. (1) An eighth = a) the Mi 
seventeenth in a class of on and adeq le” 
4 personal letter: ‘I suspect that no compe $ 


of 

k : the WO". ersat] 
writer ever, after his apprenticeship, uses iv 
in regard 


in an abr ater) 
z to his own work’: and (3) his remarks, 19 Cen 
issue of his 
‘was a pood 


t 


3 t au ife 

high-school year book, that Main Stree n for lite S, 
time, a maa d and a good prep an of Book 
—David Dempsey, “In and 


jew. 
New York Times Book Rev 








ildren free at Straus | 
lI colors, sizes nergh. 


for six weeks | 








Education in the News 
“Will You Be My Friend and Guide? 


arly gates of gradua- 
d girls who reach the pe 
To many qin 1 aiat too many—for whom the ar 
tion, and =! a et are but Lost Chords, an appropria 
ae ht be, “Why didn’t somebody tell me? a 
motto eres with its bountiful resources has been - gi 
This a oil fields, and topsoil. Many leaders in e — 
po sa ing that we are neglecting our most important n r 
r mak i young people of America. Are we? Probably x- 
efor as the alarmists indicate. Nevertheless, oie pripa 
always insured that this natural resource is nurtured in 


manner that the best creative energies of the country may come 


to fruit, 


One of the more widely accepted techniques for assuring atten- 
tion to all the needs of young people is the new emphasis on 
guidance, In itself, guidance is not new. We have had educa- 
tional and vocational guidance since the schools began. The new 
emphasis on guidance is geared to personal. happiness, positive 
morality, the development of appropriate character traits, pre- 
vention as well as cure, and-an all-encompassing citizenship in 

ç best interests of all of us.. 


. € problem, place, and techniques of guidance are being ex- 
‘mined by all who are concerned with the welfare of youth. At 
resent there does not appear to be a clearcut plan which all of 
- VS Of want to, follow. However, plans are being made and 
Th «| various schools. For example, there is the plan of the 
Ons Jefferson High School of Los Angeles, California. 
Panne *Pect of this high school’s guidance program is a o 
schools program of articulation with the feeding junior high 
Outs v Note that their terminology is somewhat different a 
Words «yu they refer to A9 it is equivalent to our 9B. ` oth ef 
S y When we refer to 9A, OB, etc., they indicate classificatio 
Poll AQ, B10, A10, etc. , d 
i the 7 8.18 a reprint of the entire program as it w o 

ar ngeles School Journal for January 17, 1952. 


The Choice Is Mine at Jefferson 


A9—GUIDANCE PROGRAM ai 
The guidance staff of Jefferson High School and the contribu ing 
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OINTS 


—__HIGHp 


junior high schools initiate the program at the Ag | [June 1952) 
Orientation Assembly in the junior high school Fi 

Jefferson counselors and student speakers, h Conducted by 
Interest testing. 

Letter, special edition of Jeffersonian, and consent f 
parents, outlining courses and majors offered at Jeffers 
Pop ria program oie for each student. 
A9 students and parents attend evenin rogra 
School conducted ae a and r a ms elna High 

The purpose of the A9 Guidance Pro ram is to i 
dents ae ie parents with the over-all eeu 1 aant the stu. 
offerings, the physical plant, an 
taff 


lar and extra-curricular 
d the counseling and administrative 
S . š 


OFM sent to 
on, 


BASIC GUIDANCE PROGRAM CONDUCTED 
AT ALL GRADE LEVELS 


Homeroom Programming (by student under direction of home- 
room teacher), 


Education, job placement, and personal counseling interviews 
available at student’s request. 


Group-guidance meeting (conducted by counselors in English and 
government classes). 


Group-adjustment meetings (conducted by class advisers). 
Periodically through the 


semester group-adjustment meing F 
conducted by class advisers. All students within a class, su & the 
B10's, Al0’s, with unsatisfactory records in one or i Piat 

ollowing areas—scholarship, citizenship, punctuality, an 
ance—meet with the administrative staff. 


Group-attitude meetings (conducted by vice-principals in p 
education Classes) . 


i istrat 
Adjustment clinics (conducted by vice-principals and the reg 
on a referral basis). 


hysical- 


B10—GUIDANCE PROGRA ita 
Testing Program—personality test, achievemen ire 
ized reading tests at the be ining and close of a cibed tests 1 
communication skills), acadele aptitude tests, pre ta 
Special cases, rs) interp" 


: 0 

l Group-guidance meetings (conducted by counsel and majors ow to 

tion of test results, requirements of various pun pe “opt 

E ae the second week, all B10's anc. tation pr 
rson m 


i ? ) . e 
eet with the administrative staff in an Of! 


(standard: 


RAM qinte 
A10—GUIDANCE PROG es, second 
Testing program—B10 follow-up for absentee» : 
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i i for S €e- 
men l 
inventory, 


. 


bly, parent evening 
jal cases., = to parent, student assembly, į 
A visemes te tudent-parent-counselor interview (available 
ing, thirty- 


from pa pe ie English classes (supplemented by audio- 
Vocati 


inal program) ester serves as the focal point of the Guidance Pro- 
La car semester to orient himself, the student now with a 
= and the counselor plans realistically for his vocational an 
rem an future. This planning interview is based on the coun- 
aa a retation of the accumulated test scores, scholarship, at- 
rand ca health records, as they are factors in determining pos- 
sible success or failure in areas selected by the student. 


_ B11-A11 GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
Testing program—mathematics and reading grade-placement tests, 
prescribed tests in special cases. | 


Group senior-status preparation meetings at A11. 


____B12-A12 GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

Terminal guidance at B12 (Los Angeles City Schools Advisement 
Service with the guidance staff of Jefferson High School). 
tech, administered by psychologists . . . interest tests, aptitude 
S> Personality tests, special tests, and capacity tests. 


Oterviews with counselors—two one-hour interviews. 
Ocational libra 


ib wde —three hours in research reading. 
wrs wi 2 jatton-deficiency meetings (conducted by senior spon- 
e teinin pounselor, registrar, vice-principals, and Pn 

in view of fin pistes Program takes on addition significance 

“Elections iiie 10 program and serves usually as a verification of 
0 Outside t at that time. There is considerable reassuring value 

determine ther um from the Advisement Service helping our students 

© their “next step,” 


l Good ag SALIENT POIINTS 
Wate ang Suidance demands a sound testing program and an ade- 
2 Close € curriculum, 


Sho Cooperation be i D a 
y and be high e a counseling staff of the junior hig 
or an eaty-five to ni 


an adult lative utc percent of the A10 students have a parent 
Public rej, ative present for the thirty-minute interview. Excellent 
4 relations, \ 
f a . . . bd 
S Bajor en has a course card listing all courses required in 
ards = Sram and subjects completed are maintained on Unisort 
Jacon ne an handling. 


- ORNSTEIN 


ee eee 
oN IN THE NEWS 


Andrew Jackson High School 
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High Points 


ON DEVELOPMENTAL STRATEGY ANp | 
IN DIFFICULT TERRAIN LOGISTICS 


I’m a floater.* 


Not everyone can get a floating assignment. Oniy <8 
special merit are selected—or at least so Dr. Beaver, the. an a 
would have us believe. Things moved so fast the Frida a 
Labor Day that I scarcely remember how it all happened l Rai 
only, in the confusion and excitement, that Dr. Beaver an 
no one could comp 


adversity; that as a good soldier, I must plan campaigns carefully, 
Before I could dissent, I was ushered to the door with a vigorous 
handshake, a cat-that-ate-the-canary smile, and a floating. assign- 
ment. In retrospect, I must confess that it was g 


Beaver’s complete confidence. He has a way of inspiring teachers. 
Rather strange that mention of floating should have been neg- 
lected by the e 


d. courses and omitted from the examiners’ circular, 
otherwise so scrupulous in detailing requirements and in describ- 
ing the duties of the job. Objective evidence suggests that the 
professors were too high up in their ivory towers to notice mi- 
nuscular floaters and that the examiners were too busy appraising 


other characteristics to test for the indispensable quality oF 
uoyancy. | 


d 
I float from the third to the fourth floor, to the basement aP. 


es 
to the fourth. The traveling and the low teacher-pay * 
contrive to keep me in trim. ; with desk 
To facilitate matters, the administration provided me custodian 
and closet space in half the rooms of the building. Tn mnergen 
appointed me keeper of the keys; and whenever an 
arose, he would come dashing into the room. | reparation 
-he law provides every high-school teacher with a p e “ 
period but not with a room in which to prepare. I veveral days} 
room but was smoked out. After wandering for -* y sae 
t upon a staircase landing—where I was com “7 a per 
until the ravages of a fire drill took their toll. Now 


l p 
patetic pedagogue, e 
: rds define 
*A thirteenth-century treatise on occupational haza 
8 a wandering scholar with no room to call his own. 
40 





Er Summoned | 


ood to have Dr. 


son plans, XG bull 
» Gowding, 





\ 


| gar BGY AND LOGISTICS 


“We Won't Let You Wear It Unless It Fits.” 
My real trouble began when supplies and equipment ran short. 
e severely rationed, and whatever supplies were avail- 
We a to be carried from room to room. It worked pretty well 
Hy ] attached the key ring to my belt and used my pockets for 
fling necessaty items. In my left coat pocket, I carried the out- 
of-the-room pass, late-to-class cards, infirmary passes, clothing vio- 
lation cards, absentee postcards. Chalk, clips, visual-aid schedules, 
uds, rubber bands, one bottle of Parker Quink, and 3x6 yellow 
slips went into my right pocket; and daily bulletins, cut slips, book 
lbels, receipts, attendance sheets, assembly and wardrobe instruc- 
ton sheets were alphabetically arranged in my trouser pockets. 
My brief case was jam-packed with tools of the trade—paper, a 
board eraser, Delaney book, permanent record cards, illustrative 
material, assignment sheets, official-class rosters, report cards, les- 
etins, and three textbooks. To relieve the over- 
Central I plan to buy a vest. In the meantime, at my suggestion, 


safle Needle Trades Fashion Institute is contemplating the 


of redesign; i ing i 5 
i ning men’s clothing in order to meet the float 


My princi å Worthy Warrior 
for every hl f and chairman believe in the best possible education 
s incorporate i do I. They insist, quite properly, that teach- 
tabs, buller p0 their basic methodology the use of blackboards, 
biiy boards, co 


D, Socialinar: mmittee work, class libraries, individual- 
Profession a ation, and 


*tessional q guidance techniques. I have sufficient 
Vith @ ucat: etachment to appreciate that nothing must interfere 
thane po not even fl 


Oating. That the teacher floats is not 
th S itions, any teacher can do a creditable 
flack o ä à rea man to turn in a good piece of work despite 
ks "Very Pte with adequate lighting and ventilation, or a seat 
ual Mater. s, blackboards, maps, filing cabinets, book cases, 
yess, Not ar » Paper, pencils, and a library. The good doctor 
ta Mises thout citations from Smith and Marshall, Hayek and 
her init; that Obstacles provide the challenge that stimulates 
t feared ative and resourcefulness. 
w l, I that with my system. of filing, I had the situation under 
cipap, Ould administer my class efficiently and meet all of the 
Minimum essentials for a real teaching job. Two 


4l 


hb, It bike iven ideal cond 


Yd 
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ee ae HIGH POINTS Chars 
minutes before the bell tang—while one of Me, 1952) 
teering students was summarizing the lesson and the NON-Volup, 
volunteer was making direct application of the rarai. 

to current developments*—I began to file everything in m Material 
or bag. Thus, the moment the bell ran » I was ready. | 
two wall maps under my left arm, gtabbe 3 


d my ba ' | 
and carried the bulletin board in my right hand. i was tae | 


A Problem of Logistics i 

Then one bleak day, a week before uniforms, I met my Water- 

loo. My chairman sent`the following communique: “In view of 

the shortage of equipment, it will be necessary to retreat strate- 

gically. From now on, three of your classes will share one set of 

textbooks. These are for use in class and not for home distribu- 
tion.” Stunned b 


y this crushing development, I could think of 
-nothing but how my carefully devised filing system had been 
knocked into a cocked hat. 


All my pockets and both my arms a 
filled. The window pole was balanced precariously on my right 
shoulder. How was I g 


room? 


. that 
This is the best of all possible worlds.** It was r "E 
the chairman had issued his new textbook decree. My 


: : : are, 1 ws | 
were tearing; and teacher salaries being what they : 


. , First, 
eager to find another solution to the transportation agree e 
I tried organizing a kind of safari with the gular This didnt 
Supplies, textbooks, paper, maps, bulletin boar their follow 
work out too well. The ‘students were late ka excuse Pa 
Classes, and | had to spend half a period ppa a large $ h 
he second solution was more feasible. I boug artments, “he 
case, similar to the Pullman trunk. I set up — through ks. 
labeled with scotch tape (obtained, of course, ° tho? 





ex the 

good office of the principal) for su plies, pape!» oe oh 
With the help of the dep Rochen {attached = le s00 aat 
trunk in the fashion of my boyhood home-Mê* 53 ow 
solved the problem. At the end of the perio 
thing into the trunk and roll it to the elevator. r 2 

io [onowe $ 

“HIGH POINTS, June-October, 1951—Statt VS- ne 

Sayer et al, 


** Candide, of course, 
42 


oing to carry the books from room © | 





cy AND LOGISTICS 
Debacle — ee 
as out of order. No minor hur 
ne day the Sas all completion of my appointed rounds. 
ng” Pe rank down the corridor to the staircase, heaved it to 
sled id. ot proceeded up the stairs. As I reached the land- 
ny shoul k opened—and out poured forty textbooks, Delaney 
TL pan r, passes, cards, bulletins, attendance sheets, an 
= ‘mal balla of Parker Quink. Down the stairs they 
ied ad the roar of laughter and the trampling of feet. I 
carted to salvage what I could—textbooks, late-to-class cards, 
chalk, and board erasers. Students sensed the urgency—almost 
the tragedy—of what had happened and came to the rescue. In 
the mad scramble my face was scratched and my clothing di- 
sheveled. 
I don’t know how 
and raise it, half op 


RATE 


it happened but I managed to fill .the trunk 
en, to my shoulder and get on to class. As I 
"ached the landing, the bell tang. I dashed on. 
When I reached the room, there was the boss, watch in hand, 
stn eeting, “You're one minute late! A good floater floats 
As ¢ 


hinge y as if nothing had happened, I replied, “Yes, I 


“The Best Laid Pl i = 
A good sol id Flans of Mice and Men... 


deter: . dier may lose a battle, but never a war. I was fully 
iftetnon. > $O Vindicate 


" Dr. Beaver’s confidence in me. That 

tidor stayed late, training monitor escorts to clear the cor- 

to the t “vator, and practicing packing and unpacking my 

“arly. Mad Ti Of a stopwatch. The next morning I reported 

Yat at the «st minute plans, and arranged for the elevator to 
Ty end of periods. 


0 mi l 

n tunk nutes and thirty-three seconds before the bell, I packed 
nie & ey Was teady with the signal. Everything moved ac- 
levato Plans—down the corridor, into the elevator, out of the 
Yy toom P the Corridor, right turn to room 304. Once I reached 
the Shade Moved with haste—a monitor was assigned to raise 
nd tid nah lower the windows, another to erase the boards 
‘ards 7 +P the floor, a third to hang the maps and bulletin 
K fo, Meanwhile, with feverish speed, I distributed forty texts 

Y Sheets of Paper, and wrote a ten-question assignment on 
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the blackboard. Dr. Beaver was Standing in the q Lane, 1959 
smiled appreciatively, like the Cheshire ne 


{wa 
Cat, from J. He 
The bell rang. There I stood, ready with the a. eat, 

I felt—how shall I put it?—a presence, a Spirit neat] ton 
It was the administrative assist ' 


: ant. The corners of his 
twitched in agony. He tried to speak, but his emotions pout 
off anything but an unintelligible babble. Raising himself oe 
toe, he breathed into my ear. I shook my head in increas 
Silently, tremulously, he gripped my left elbow, steered my a 
tant feet towards the door, and pointed. I started for what aa 
eternity. It was 404—right room, wrong floor. ala 
RUBIN MALOFF 


Morris High School 


MARKING TIME 
I like to dream I'll see a day 
When I shall hear most students say, te 
“I think I’ve learned something at last," iiia 
Not merely, “Whoopee, I’ve been passed!” 


I like to think a time will come 

While I still feel the heat of sun, 
When marks and grades will disappear, 
And ignorance be what students fear. 


I like to hope the vision I see ` i 
Of the kind of place this world could be 
Will be the mark at which they look, 


And not at the mark in a record book. 


, o0! 
High Sh 
ETHEL H, GERSTIN on eg 


Andrew Jacks 


THE CLANCY PLAN 
(TUNE: And the Band Played On) 
Where is our idol who once earned the ti 
Of best-dressed man? | 


you'd adore 


He'd walk ’cross the floor in a suit 

Be it blue or tan. e T 
is neckties are dingy, his jacket 1s fringy 

Shines like an aluminum pan. . ag his pension 

The gent that we mention is paying 

On Clancy Plan. 








There was a day May would fill up her tray, 
At the lunchroom stand, `. . i 
With goodies galore, and she d go back for more 
Of her fav'rite brand. | 
A sandwich she brings, and she’s sold all her rings, 
And the reason is plain as her hand— i 
The lady we mention is paying her pension 
As Clancy planned. 


Now we must hike, and we pedal a bike 
Up the Concourse Grand; | 


We've run-over heels, but no automobiles 
At our fair command. ` 


We'll be ultra-stylish when we're second-childish, 
And live on the fat of the land, | 
If, win by a neck, we'll collect quite a check, 
On the Clancy Plan, ) k 
ALICE SULLIVAN Theodore Roosevelt H, S. 
THE ACAVEIAISRA 


he , EL'S GUIDE IN AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
sige — of interest to New York City’s teachers that the 
t unique ae for Audio-Visual Education in Israel (Acavei), 

ale, cel P ‘iment in educational guidance on an international 
» Celebrates its second 


Istae ; 
aim its fourth. Begun by a group of American edu- 
Villiam Ja ommittee was hailed by Superintendent of Schools 
followin E šen at its initial meeting as “Unesco in action.” The 
a a Patera gos of its aims, inception, and history may serve 
NURitieg obt o educators eager to help other countries and com- 
and skills, an materials which will provide needed knowledge 
vial, tad NEED, ong many pressing economic, political, 
H a Ptoble tural problems, the State of Israel was confronted 
th age a a OF integration which involved mass education in a 
vate Were q culture new to many of its immigrant population. 
lug of y shortages of everything but courage and vision. The 
Pogram SSing au io-visual aids as a means of implementing their 
as known to the members of the Israeli Ministry of 
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Education and Culture, but the practical problems of ho 
; terials, and how to sel W to ac. 

quire the necessary ma 5 © select and use th 

seemed insurmountable. em, 


BEGINNINGS. During the summer of'1949, Mrs. Esthe, L 
Berg, chairman of the audio-visual section of the New York 
Society for the Experimental Study of Education, and then assis. 
tant principal of P. S. 188, Manhattan, made a busman’s holiday 
of a trip to Israel by visiting educators there and discussing their 
problems. The Israeli educators expressed their 8ratitude for the 
wonderful reception their emissaries had received in New York 
City’s Board of Education, where they had been given advice on 
every phase of the school system—administration, personnel, cur- 
ticulum, etc. They were interested in learning more about audio- 
visual education, and planned to send several of their teachers 
and administrators to the United States to get expert training in 
that field. Mrs. Berg promised to help in this project. 


THE ACAVEI IS FORMED. Upon her return to the United 
States, Mrs. Berg f 


ormed a committee of American educators, 
under the leadership of Associate Superintendent Jacob Green- 
berg, Composed of experts in the fields of audio-visual education 
and Jewish education, the work of the committee was to be pi 
tonal and advisory, without: any activity in the field of gie 
raising. In addition to the committee members, other a ; 
chProached when special needs arise. For example, Dr. Ber 


Jua- 
"Vet of the High School for Food Trades prepared a = a a 
tion of films on food handling and sanitation in respon i 
request of the I 


- Acavel 
staeli Board of Education submitted to the 


Jsrac’s 
C s 5 in 
Sunterpart of the American committee was set UP 


< e cavel. 
‘on entered into lively correspondence with the A 


ws: 
nT ETH, The functions of the Acavei have been as Éo en 
de the Israeli committee on film, filmstrip, book, 4” sei 
bough litt the selection, purchase, and transportation dual fet 
Schools, an An gandi Unesco coupons, donations PY ~ nci! 0 (oi 
ish Wo onated b 


. such organizations as the < igebrew 
which Supports the School of Education of the * 


+ men 
To i uip™ 
46 MBE manufacturers and distributors to contribute eq 


„ omen, 
versity, 































RA lm library in 
Y. Israel now has a central fi 

ni yerd rahan in different parts of the coun- 

Te VIY, 


Je Eaa fad D ee 
yognsHlP TRAINING 


for Israel. 


about audio-visual education. 


ch supplied with projectors and films which are sent in 
€a 


de ii surrounding villages and towns, an audio- 
a weet od center in i. School of Education of the 
Hebrew University, and a library of books on audio-visual educa- 
ion sent by the Ken Edwards Memorial Fund. All this spells an 
ative, thriving program of audio-visual education under the di- 
rection of a newly formed Office for Audio-Visual Aids in the 
Ministry of Education and Culture. | 

When viewed in the light of what Israel had only two years, 
180, this represents a splendid accomplishment. When measured 


y ‘sael’s present and future needs, however, it is a mere be- 
ginning. More projectors, films, recording machines, etc., are 
needed, as well as new types of equipment, such as the magnetic 
ape recorder, which would enable Israeli teachers to put Hebrew 
sound tracks on imported films. 


va beginning its third year, the Acavei hopes to help Israeli 
ate a fll the gaps in materials and knowledge which they 
points” i ak n hopes, too, to justify its inclusion among “high 
for simil ey s educational program by serving as a pattern 
Se, ‘Ooperative endeavors to aid other communities both 
audiovi at oo Which turn to New York City for guidance in 

0 a education and other fields. 

a FREEDMAN Hunter College 


| SUCCESSFUL, LEADERSHIP TRAINING PROGRAM 
Pace is Lows in order to Prosper and survive, must inevitably 
Posed “M in the hands of the great electorate of which it 1s 
tip th € people, in turn, must be trained to elect from 
Pres th faselves the type of representatives who will truly ex- 
“idate ‘cling of the group and, furthermore, be able to con- 
s Ust be fad the people in the right direction. Consequently, 
aa 0 oe uty, too, of the schools of the nation, not con to 
i futa, Students to be alert and upstanding citizens te ei 

> Dut to provide special training in leadership tor 
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Baa MN POINTS [June 
udents who exhibit the characteristics and qualities i 1952) 
lust have if they are to be successful. Specific po S leader 
1ade upon this problem in two schools in N v a has b 
uccessful leadership courses are being conducted follo IY Where 
vhat similar methods and syllabi. z 


They are Morris Hio} q8 Some. 
he Bronx, and Long Island City High School in Queens 
elsewhere that I know are attacking the problem į echo 


are the David Starr Junior High School at B nk Pie Class 


ipADERSHIP TRAINING 


oup is, “If we are to be leaders in 3 democracy, what 
asked ray A discuss and prepare which will fit us Pa such 
dankis ?” The members of the class suggest topics which are 
os on the board without comment. Next the students who 
= ested the various topics are asked to come to their defense 
ind tel why they think a particular top 


ic should be included in 

urb ea Te the work of the term. A vote is then taken, and the final 8 or 9 

and the John Burroughs Junior High School in the tation, topics are selected. The class members are then asked to choose 

. oY. the topic that they would most like to work on. If too many pupils 

| i tress the need for adequate representa- 

SANDING POTENTIAL LEADERS. q e class is compos w ect the same topic, we stress ide 
Students of al] grades, who are selected in many differen ote tion on all topics and for a fairly equal distribution of the 

ince the student counc 


Each committee formed consists of a group of students inter- 


ested in the same subject, and it becomes the y a re- 
sponsibility to prepare and resent their subject to the class. 
“rection. Other members are selected in the following way: About pa d Taa pap P 
the middle of the term, a notice is sent to al : 
to recommend studen 


ay following the selection of committees the class breaks 
up into small &foups which move to different sections of the room, 
and for the first time preliminary meetings are held. The teacher 
Moves about the room and spends a short time with each rts 
_ ching them how to Organize a working committee so that their 
ms may be achieved. Committee chairmen for each group are 
sto ‘lected at this time. The day following these meetings a re- 


ch an explanation is given: concerning a 
aims and Scope of this course. (Incidentally, the course isaldx 
full schoo} Credit fo 


t One term’s work.) Following this meeting 
* request is sent to 


ted hy 'S Made by each chairman as to their aera | on Jo 
those students who are definitely ome w iš Jectives and these again are discussed and criticized by 
asking them for their present Program, previous average, + Whole, 
Service, activities, and 


is grou 
other information. Finally from this gfouP 


a Class numbering 4PProximately 25 pupils is organized. 


d 
S exper; ined in this project, it has been foun 
tdvisabie po Sace has been gained in this proje 





: thered 
ae "Ing to class source material which has -y p Loop 
. Is Previous rasses on the topics which they aera" library is 
CLASS p ental belief ia “y High School a special section in — may be 
that leader., EDURE, We start with the a inpas be prac consul Or leadership class material which, seful to the mem- 
“oe ea ership can not be taught in a vacuum, gi a experient k e y anyone but which is particularly us 
üt penec Perienced; consequently we employ the f ouf grade 


- ial is used 
by th the class, Generally speaking, this coe T proce- 
dure p Committees in class for as long as ae -pa d also gives 
the "a PS them to get an overview of their top 


such 
° s how to use 
ateria] “t an OPportunity to show the group 


schools Od, now being used in a great an | Q this course 
ave bin vO and a half years of experience Wi the first 

i © Drought many changes, At the present time ing the se 
es are Spent with the teacher as the leader, survey |. hig 

eral question of | 





y — + gs Since new Co ' embers of 
: ions. e ; . the m 

schools of a rm | and its se not adopte and som he sNCHL IN THE CLASS. The apea eal all ve 

Program of educat; : Aa ~ ost Pee he teacher tO p fun Umbe “ng Executive Council in the sae work of the poner: 

Of the tine « ation, It is necessary for t the new prog! . estio” “Kents Of Ways. For example, ga ble enough to permi 

tions At th a taa = students how d the basic q Onally heavy, the schedule is flex AQ 

end of this in octrination pe 
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“GHA 
number of meetings to be held On successive YS and 
tinuity of action which is so important for an a 
a project, and especially for boys and pi 

The inclusion of the Council has also giv 
tation, so that students i 


ing term. 
erally one period a week is given to commi 
» and three to 


ten? and its implications —a study of great a 
emocracy, as contrasted with other forms 0 
Sovernment; student affairs; community affairs; parliamentary 


a meeting; public speaking; im- 


à -age etiquette; human relations; 
and group Psychology, 
dents 
EVALUATIO An evaluation of the work of the stu 
Other than 


throu h b tion has been accom 
rough just day-by. ay observa i 
Plished by asking them k oe nee three wer conn” 
e€ work Covered in class. An attempt also na late ii 
to inspire Committees Covering certain topics to we to cae 
*t the end eir presentation which might be oot be admit jes 
dents as a means o review, This procedure, it Ds course € et 
rv met with little success, Nevertheless, ios been POS pove 
$ Schoo] cr Or one term of work, it ha entione 
Sve ratings based on the reports and class work “difice s beet 
valuation of the Project as a whole has been CUBS, itt 
an obi ° i i of this sub 
jective basis, and so no evaluation reports 
“Mpted, Cw quotations from some of pe . 
Might, how t, have some meaning at this age schoo geht" 
1 thin this class is one of the best seh et he t 
urei thing of all is that the kids run it an 


on 





Tis makes the class more fant be r, 1 p 


never realized how 
interested you can become in a class 


i when you and your 
friends run it and discuss What you desir 


s e to discuss and not 
have a special topic assigned to you” 

“I could never talk in front of a &roup, and j 
am now heading in the right direction and I think | will 
jeel completely at ease with a li 0 
call leadership,” 


my turn to report, t up in front of the class wish self- 
confidence. When I finished, m Y teacher complimented me, 
saying, ‘I could have SOne out of the room, and the discussion 
vould have continued Successfully’ I don’t think I owe this 


to myself, but I do owe jt to the leadership class and what 
it has taught me t 


his term.” 
: eachers and supervisors who have been in direct contact with 
` Project also are in general agreement as to the value of this 
Course, 
GEORGE W. CASTKA 


Long Island City High School 
THE POTENTIALITIES OF DEMOCRATIC LEARNING 
IN THE Co CIAL-LAW CLASS 
“COpnizi 


ng in the subject matter of the commercial-law class 
- rs that is inherently rich in potentialities for yr m 
trpe, oat ing alive and vital, the writer undertook an tie 
Tyumen Which attempted to capitalize on those aa q” 
Com. “XPerimental” Class consisted of twenty-eight ter anil 
Perso, cial-law students of apparently normal I.Q., a eni 
at © came from the sixth, seventh, and ata The 
song a Wet not required to wake Se en iia 
and ws Were held in a bookkeeping room equipped w 
Ovable Chairs. ix pupils, and 
tach e Class Was divided into five groups of five or six Pop ps and 
Chai. = Was instructed to elect a chairman. The g the term. 
Meg nen Were anged at infrequent intervals rap) the stu- 
dents dS of Stoup discussion were outlined briefly, n the topics 
i lap Vere then informed that they were to decide S ongant 
Ourse Which they thought should be included in their 0 sus of the 
of study, > informed that the consen 


Sl 


Urs, 
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Oe 


groups would be used as the syllabus. 


As an aid in determining the value of the various topi 
was a short classroom discussion centered around 


th p cs, there 
: € table of CO 
tents of the textbook. This was followed by a discussion of criteri, 
(values, to the students) to be used in choosing topics, eria 
The final outline of the term’s work contained the followin 
topics: ee laa 
| Buying Goods | 
Nature and form of the contract 
Installment sales 
Warranties 
Protection of the consumer by law 
Buying Services 
The nature of the law relating to services (bailments) 
Installment buying 


Rights and duties of each party in a service contract et 
Hotel accommodations and laws relating to hotel and guest 
Transportation of goods and services 

Inheritances and Wills 


Renting an Apartment (Real Property) 
Owning a Home 


Fire 
Automobile 
i eous 
Making a Contract 
e essentials 
panig of mutual assent 


ills n Incompetency) 





Meaning of consideration 
en contracts must be in writing 


b 
agia 
_ Some teachers familiar with the generally accepi contra 
in law will wonde 


o 
th r at the placement of the paaa 
i e end of the course of study. In the actual pf ‘ 
“m s work, this procedure did not present ae acts nd 
re time; and during the discussion of ame aking j 

ventageous to the students in making ReH j gnd 107" 
nie of the law of contracts more meaning!” | 





usually re 
period, the students were presented with one or two dramatized 








poTENTIALIT IES ; 
GROUP PROCESS. For the sake of variety, many methods of 
teaching Wer 


e used; but the usual lesson revolved around what is 
ferred to as the democratic group process. In a typical 


case problems which were, loaded” with pros and cons. The stu- 
dents were then asked to assume that they were a committee 
whose purpose it was to advise the law-making body of the land 
in preparing a law to meet the situation covered in the case- 
problems. During these five to ten minutes of motivation, stu- 
dents were encouraged to make notes on the “testimony” pre- 


sented. At the close of this introduction, there usually was a 
quick summary of the evidence presented. 


_ The various groups would then form around designated tables | 
in specified sections of the room and spend about twenty minutes 


ina discussion of the cases and in an attempt to prepare a law to 
fit the situations presented. The members of the groups were 


asked to make certain that everyone contributed something to the 
Broup decision. The impending close of the discussion period was 
announced about three minutes in advance to allow for sum- 
Marization. 3 7 
oa teacher's task during this discussion period consisted mainly 
= atifying issues (when called upon to do so), injecting new 
‘Sio he group had completed its discussion too rapidly, occa- 
nally motivating an individual to more active participation, and 


€ close of the discussion period, the group chairmen as- 

fend at the front of the ana E compare notes. If any dif- 

cence existed among groups, this “executive” group would iron 

desirable’ calling for additional discussion from the class when 
e, 


t this poi : uld be read either 
f S point, a summary of the actual law wo y 
Son the textbook or ae a mimeographed sheet. The a aa 
the ` of the class were almost always in substantial agreemen 

actual law, Where differences existed, students pioen 
if to explain the nature of, and reasons for, = ae = 
Wer me permitted, students were asked to iA : nS keien 
Work È Supplementary case-problems related to 


as assigned on the same basis. i 
ccasionaliy, the group process method was ussi foe review 
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“tumes correcting a display of r manners which had grown — 
wt of a heated Tieas _ 
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purposes, An assignment of La, ICH POINTS tap. 
purposes. An assignment of between 


to the class. An oral discussion of 


was carried on by the groups, and after 
feturn to their own desks 


Wo 

3 wn de Own answers based 3 
Previous group discussions, A 

aminations were given in the usual formal way. All work 
examination time, was done individually, A 
TYPICAL Perhaps a description of a typical lesson 
might indicate more clearly the exact manner in which the class 
was conducted and the values of the experiment. 
INTRODUCTION—Teacher any of our Customs h ir Origin j 
centuties of the Past. So simple a ‘a Salah said oe 
Originated da 


ise his visor to allow recognition. (Demonstrate), Today, 
courtesy demands a Salute such as this * ++ (Demonstrate) . . . 4s 
@ mark of respect, l l 
dieval days. We shall 
; day, let us make believe that we 
bel; e days of knighthood in old England. Let’s further a 
eve that you are advisers to the king; and that you are listening Shi 
Complaints Of the Citizens of the day with a view toward advising the A 
enges in the law that might þe necessary, Let us go to a chamber i 
5 ; uy a tness. Lets 
listen ,© $ COUrt where the king’s Counselor is questioning a wi 
tsten to the testimon 
Counselor. 


: What is your name and occupation? PAR E 
Merchant My name is John Smythe. ta a merchant of “i and 
= mJ busi i me to travel to all parts of Englan e 
M: On the out Complaint? 


r to Lor: 

don o Me new e Of January 15th, I was traveling from pa re 

nn «1 pusiness, As darkness apptoached, I came upon ° that road 

2 Which is © Only inn within thirty miles of London Ms > jnnkeepe 
k “mounted fro My horse and entered the inn. I asked ford to Pl 
The i a lodging and a meal, for which I could well en in hi i 
A odlord thereupon told me that he accepts only eee 7 merchat 
to © would not allow any Ordinary person, such 

C: Who Sleep at the inn. $ 

M. i ee Pened then? sery ht 
horse, bei “Teupon forced to continue to London that 


t whe 
: tired thats rege! 
atrived : OVertired became ill. I myself was so my 

Ved in London it 

business, 


” < Was many days before I could perfor ts 

4 y do you COme he ? the merch? s 
i Es La like to appeal to the authorities on behalf ah rf inner? 

54 Mand who must travel to conduct their busin 


eee 


1952) | 





turn us away because they do not like merchants, how 
an paige pas a to travel? And if we Cannot travel, how will the 

Pees of the empire be conducted ? 

i k: down. (To audience) Is there an innkee 
j- oik? (A man comes forward and is 
C: You are an innkeeper? 

“ oi have heard the previous witness? 

: Yes. l 
é Do you have anything to say on behalf of the innkeepers? 

I: I do not think the merchant who spoke has any real complaint. After 
all, the innkeepers own the inns. Can they not accept as guests whom- 
soever they wish? Are th 


per here who would like 
motioned to a Seat.) 


“y Supposed to accept any Peggar, thief, leper, 
or drunkard who comes along? Or people of different religions and 
races? | 

| * * © & © @ « 
Teacher Now 


Pass any new laws to correct any 
So, what will the law 


s be. Incidentally, before we start 
^ discussion, let’. recall some of the objectionable people the innkeeper 
mentioned, (Write list on board) 


ere oloweq a period of about s 


Cussi eventeen minutes of dis- 
Ssion ; 
= € five &toups. Contr 


aty to expectations, there was 
éteement about religious and racial equality 
Ype of di Of the innkeeper to accept guests —, 
iükeene, mination, There was lively debate on the duty o s 
Nesg Ea ‘o accept People who were il] and who might cause 
able © Other suests. Drunkards were divided into pe errs 
Wete Co ige objectionable groups. Beggars and known crimin ‘ 
atds Be Sred "€xcludable,” together with objectionable drunk 
keeper an each of Ose cases, it was indicated that the inn 

% “Xercise great care or be liable to some penalty. r 
The i vaders ca &toup formed a group in front of the n ' 
ag inde 8toup Chairman made his report, which was = = 7 
for a peed a Ove. The second group chairman stressed b . > 
Callin Pealty i¢ the innkeeper turned away an i oper 
At}. a thief. here was general concurrence i dh dt 
Of a this juncture the summary of the law relating sagan 
fto Motele Per to accept all guests who apply to yh groups. 
Ap pli ` and n with the soe vat ease ie à 
“seq “Hon Problems illustrating the princip 


in 
ost IMmediate a 


Moral du 
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“ne, 1 
CRITICAL COMMENT. To evaluate this attempt to , 19 
on the potentialities for democratic learning that exis ; “Pitan 
ject area of commercial law, both stude 


nt Partici ants and E 8 
observers were asked to comment truthfully - dl crs carte 


dents were given the choice of turning in either a 
signed papers, Faculty observers w i 

ecause of the informality of the e 
not being critical, 


ideas to an audience.” 
ere Were als 


too of 


Stud 
sam 


instru 
. “SEn better off receiving the more formal 
"Sually given, 


The f 


iscuss 
or dis 
tiem? members who had a chance to ar nee g p 
Se Wete in éeneral agreement that the advan we 
teal and w 


Were 
Noted 

1, Thoroughnesg in learning. a devit 
2. PPreciation of the law as a democratic 

"etve the needs of the greater part of society. erstane 

3. Respect for the law that comes with an wn 
Of the above, action. 

s ‘ “spect for the democratic process of group 
ee 


these 
Orth-while. Among the advantages, 


ub. 


Onymous Or 
“fe given no şs ch choice, pyt- 
Xperiment, had no 


elped me in etting along with other people with 
E whose ideas I do J a ” 4 It Doas us that the best an 
Will come about when People get together and figure them out. 
teaches you t People’s ideas.” “It forces pupils 
| It’s good Practice in learning to 


iohtest 
© Some adverse comments. One of ne poser 
YS in the Class felt that in his Sroups the brighter oe bright 
stud carrying the ball for the entire group. Ano ned more 
‘udent felt that ents. in another law class had ven was 
s fic “ same term. All in all, no student a studen 
ciently adverse to cause the writer to believe that 
Would hay 


to 





L0GIC AND PROPAGANDA 


5. Practice in getting along with others. 

6. Practice in putting ideas into words, 

7. Opportunity for demonstrating leadership. i 
8. Practice in problem-solving, 

9. Respect for the ideas of others, 


Some disadvantages were accepted as necessary evils. The first 
es of | 


is that fewer Principl aw can be covered during a semester. 
The second difficulty arises in 


Preparing adequate Materials to 
motivate satisfactorily the de 


velopment of the principles of Jaw 
through pupil-committee discus 


Sion. A concomitant of the pre- - 
-ceding difficulty is the heavier 


burden of W 


ork that always de- 
eveloping a 


new approach to any 
AARON BUCHWALD ` 


LOGIC AND PROPAGANDA 
a new Lenth-Y ear § yllabus in Mathematics, which runs 
3 el with the Plane reometry § ylabus, there is a topic new 
Simatic Atics syllabi, “Logical Reasoning in Non-mathematical 
S, 


familja ful teacher of mathematics has always felt free to use 


teasoni y experiences as means of clarifying methods of 


indireg © Sannt in © mathematics classroom. For example, the 
. ct method OF Great } 


OF is made vivid by describing an investi- 
time of 4 Murder by strangli 


angling, in which all those present at the 

ate West; © Murder in the house where the crime was committed, 

last hed; an all are cleared except one. Conclusion—that 
"Ne is guilty, 


MAT 
Presti, CMATICAL “CERTAINTIES,” Mathematics has great 
Thig Se as a Science that reaches incontrovertible ar 
Phrase Raar esteem as been embedded in our language in “il 
ders thematically certain.” However, it is not so w i: 
Note k me at the results of mathematical ‘Sean “which ‘they 
R deriva? an the premises, or hypotheses, from 

Qh: . i ot 
Oc SP Utely Mathematical work, the on ae that 
tis i himseļf With the truth of his hypotheses. “9 i least one 

ducti © series of propositions must start with a 


Uctiy 


Grace H. Dodge V. Hs 
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Se 
proposition that has not been deduc 
tion. Therefore, every branch of mathematics 5 
unproved, or assumed, propositions, called axi 
In a similar way the terms use 
terms of other previously define 
mental ones that are at the beg 
undefined. (Of course, these 
the postulates. To this extent 
structure of mathematics is er 
foundation of unprove 
Bertrand Russell put it, 
never knows what he is 
is true.” 


TS (June, 19555 
Previous Propos 
tarts ana PS 
arts with SEVera] 
OMS OF posi). 
d in mathemati e det, 
d terms, excep 
inning of the ae 
undefined terms must conform tg 
. D Paaa 

they are determined.) Thus the 
ected upon the seemingly weak 

d propositions and undefined terms. As 
Mathematics is the science in Which one A 
talking about, nor whether what hee $ 


ed from any 










=" m 

OR i 

$ = i4 | 
i 


| pag 
LOGIC VS. PROPAGANDA. In applying mathematical met 
ods to non-mathematical situations, experts usually lay the 
groundwork of facts on which to build the structure of mathe: 
matical deduction. In the fields of physics and chemistry, for 
instance, the untrained individual is resigned to the necessity 0 
relying on experts for the decision on what the facts are. 

In the field of social studies, however, and especially id ee | 
national, an international politics, each thinking pee he 
make up his own mind as to what the facts are. From Id place 
Wants to d e 


. ; hou 
raw his own conclusions as to whether he shot 
confidence ina 


atticular publi ficial or group of officials: ively 

Extent to hs logical Deis ca aay 2 ved is on a 

eh, The jump from the facts to the conclusions is nate sen 

and inexorable that politicians seeking office often af ejr eco 

mas efforts to conceal or distort facts connected with iths ” 
€ importance o facts has been epitomized 1n 

Mous slogan, t 


et's look at the record.” over 


f the igt 
: ; ; ess O u 
“Specially keen in their awareness . A a 


i ; ming ~; 
aa nae “portance of facts as the basis for fot f foreig" ihe 
Ad conclusions in the minds of their people an ines 


. {0 
his £65" As, 
roa in order to control the heey abot certain ie 
rS dits e e 
Prevent fo effort is to prevent knowledg vent t 


e 
58 to the facts by travelers, and to p! 


Dictators are 







tie “MOcratically 2” the me 


| inc] Ner 
define d Or 


On, 


|. 
J 
\ 
f 


i) 
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nN 
«Of go, clus; 


AND PROPAGANDA 


ication. First, the | 
arious means of communica 

‘ao of facts Gi at over and thoroughly censored; then, 2 
Nev et radio, mail, screen, speech, travel, and assembly 
ee controlled in order to suppress the knowledge of facts 
i lead to thoughts that the dictator considers to be danger- 
a 

ous to his power. 


In the extreme development of this type of regime, as in Soviet 
Russia, even facts of history are suppressed or distorted by re- 
witing history and destroying the books and records that contain 
the unwanted facts. Even some facts of the history of science and 
technology and facts of the sciences themselves are suppressed in 
order to carry out the dictator’s desire to cut all ties of his subjects 
with foreign countries, ties based on admiration for their achieve- 


ments, or to suppress beliefs in scientific principles that clash with 
€ official science of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism. 


a teaching logical reasoning in non-mathematical situations, 
moe Must at times point out that terms should be carefully 
schoo} Re of example, in discussing the question “Should our 


aning of the word “demo- 
S Careful definition. 
s ~ Pagandist 


5 Often mak ic al knowl- 
8€ that | -<e use of the public's gener non 
hat a pene S cal "€asoning requires clear definitions by claiming 
se definition is all wrong or not sufficiently 

ample, there is the ar t that the Russians 
© dem : gumen 
OTR differently, and that what looks like tyranny to 
ase t ‘8her ste of democracy in Russian eyes. To em- 
,? Stalin officially desi nates his puppet govern- 
Ople’s Democracies, 4 8 
N as sacher of mathematics can make good TA 
‘me ic “Logical Reasoning 
of dea atical Sites to the topic “Logic 


usive, 


Nop Ue of 


Y i t honest Anana by stressing the importance of facts 
F a Ating e 


oa? . owe 2 s: and 
th hitions in arriving at true conclusions; 
ea kne ore how Ctators try to control thought by sup 
Ut eWled i finitions, in order to 
? false . 8° of facts and distorting defini ; 
N : Conclusions, 


Boys High School 
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HIGH POIN 
OUR CHILDREN CAN LISTEN 


es that have ; 


listener appeal of the so-called educati 

show a definite need for the inclusion in Our curriculum Of train- 

ing in the selection of tadio and television Programs not only for 

enjoyment but for the educational benefits that may accrue. 
Last year at Booker T. Washington Juni 


the abjeg 
al Programs 


constant supervision, and a fair length 
television tastes of junior high school c 
greatly. 


Two seventh-year English and social-studies classes were used 


_ a8 “guinea pigs.” In one class, Class A, the children lg a 
= necessary training in “radio selection.” In the other, Class », 


; ard 
scussions of radio and television were deliberately haphaz 
and infrequent, | : 


of time, the radio and 
hildren may be changed 


Initial Survey 


F 


or High School an ex 2. Thirty of the Sito 
aS entertai 


a LISTEN ee SW, ~ 
NTS py LDREN CAN eoni kaa a 
: Lane, 1952) 0UR cHI Meeting of the Air.” Three had-at some time .or 
tes Lem d to programs of the “Cavalcade of America” type. 
other . 
at 


The Methods Used 


The first step was to instruct the children in Class A in the | 
use of the newspaper radio-and-television Page. More than 


half had never used the page before, and more than two-thirds 
had never looked at ‘it thoroughly. The mechanics of using 
the page were taught carefully, and the use of the station index 
in particular was stressed. The wide ‘Tange of programs of- 


fered by radio and television as indicated by the listings was 
thoroughly explored, | | 


class for 
period the Students off 
CO : . ‘ = 

a in frank, Open discussions, Programs recom- 
ot tor listening were assigned as “homework” to all 


at. OF the class for the next week. Many of the students, 
viewing 


fograms for the first time, reported 
} th “njoyment and ; iene 3 
' The 


nterest in hitherto neglected radio fare. 
tally in Clas, ero! 


: sses WER) cussi `S A for the duration of the ex eriment. Class dis- 
aore beginning the study the children in both ned o | A up of a technique followed «ey progam. S S 
“ra 0 list the ten types of programs they | i Unea Caldren in Class A wrote, directed, and produced 
fequently, Publi adds ations Day Program which was presented via the 
In Class A, results were as follows: i fay the in *ystem to the whole School on that day. In this 
l. ysteries 6. Popular Musi , ‘Ought e culties and needs of radio production were 
esterns 7. Newscasts ograms s | S atefy| © Clearly into focus, ' 
- Sporting Events 8. Dramatic re oft g sessed Was a BE falio mews commentaries was net 
* Variety Programs 9. Discussions ation prob ‘Pons © newscaster himself, his record, his views, his 
? venture Programs 10. Comedy Sit 6 Hp Series oe ren were taught how to detect distorted news, 
i Wisner © ASstoom lessons 
In Class B resul . ‘grams “Ussio i l ; . the 
? ts were as follows: Prog! Major No propa and techniques, with the Nazis as 
L. Mysteries 6. Adventu ie “eed Ie, was ‘conducted, Be “big lie theme wes | 
' Sporting Events 7. Popular i 
: Westerns 8. Newser programs A | | 
4. Vari Pr Drama sic ease the Results A 
medy Rom ka Classical ap” aE “ad of the two-month period the children of Class 
All p 


ut two of the children in both classes 
60 


6l 


broadcasts were used steadily and care- 
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and Class B were retested. Results were as follow. [June 195) 
CLASS 4 jis 
1. Mysteries 6. Propra i 
2. Westerns pn Fy : aie Caval. 
3. Newscasts 7. Discussion Progra 
4. Variety Programs 8. Popular Music Ms 
5. Sporting Events 9. 


2. Mysteries 

3. Variety Programs 
Newscasts 

>. Sporting Events 


ariety Programs 
(television) 


Programs of ‘the “Caval. 
_ Cade” type 

2. Discussion Programs 
10. Dramatic Programs 


nclusions 
Whereas Tesults of Pn were not gears 
Certainly, t €y are indicative of what may be done if mepet 
tention is paid in the classroom to radio and television an obable 
uses to which ey may put educationally. It is quite p E seti 
that “The Town Meeting of the Air” will EVES ae revision 
J With “Hopalong Cassidy” in children’s radio nal progi 
fare, Yet the “ own Meetings” and other educationa t; itable t 

may at least þe revised upward to a position far more 

“It importance. \ - education! 
t that between the second and final ay? a 

Programs sli Ped, is further proof that a long steady ew mon 
many years o a child’s education, instead of just its S 

'S needed to achieve the best and most lasting res? gton J P 

ARVEy BERMAN Booker T. Washin 


r 
fo 8 


MORALE-BUILDING SKITS n 
As Of the traditions at Pershing Junior Fi 
uan o tO present an assembly program ea s 
usually Satirizes, most Sympathetically of cours -tivities 
the high Points, too—of the students and their 2¢ 

62 


| 
Schow s 


speeches for election to the most “coveted plum” 


gp 
5 foibles : 


. Council meeting, an imaginary student court, 
pia rh al De enel a scene in the G. O. office, a make- 
_ coal dinner, and mock G. O. campaign speeches, 

— enis skit departed somewhat from the usual form, for 
deed were six make-believe teachers delive 


in the school, 


ng ago, in which penmanship 


was by Palmer, discipline by ruler, attention by setting-up exer- 


cises, and dropouts by request. 
We believe t 

and morale, a 

that other schools wil] try 
Louts Ocus 


use by the English and Speech teacher, 
rtinent information is pre- 
Author 


Wilfred Funk and 
Norman Lewis 


Publisher 
Pocket Books 
Rockefeller Center 
d builder itable f ew eens isk 
. > SU 
Well chosa, higher ith sel “able for the fourth year of the secon aty 


-test and review techniques. The words are 
Y Presented. 


Price 
$0.25 


* * BS 
Daniel P, Eginton Permabook $0.35 


Ne 
Olume basic principl 
s presents cogently and clearly the basic principles 
etn i and ho to attain them. The exercises in enunciation and 
n .,~ numer 
“Oncig $ arte aids Ous and hel 


ful, while the vocabulary and usage 
ae pm Student working alone. The mate 
e 


tial is correct, 
with occasional sprightliness. 
oe 


ring campaign 
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anaya Yoah nag HIGH PONTS thn, A 
Words at Work Joseph Bellafiore Amsco School p bi ] 

A lively, brisk handbook which directs attention to Choice of + $0.59: 
that is colorful. Unfortunately, the soft-covered edition omits th guage 
on speech, but it does include the sections on the sources of En apter 7 
` of the dictionary, spelling, eter ; gi 


sh, Use 

| p ae Tey i 

G. and C. Merriam Pocket Books 
Pocket Dictionary | | 


This ‘writer has never been able to penetrate the mystery of h 
25,000 words of the text were chosen, since there 2 ow the 
omissions. The diacritical nota 


are some inexplicable 

tions and the definitions are aah 

clear and accurate, for such an in a ied 
* 


$0.25 


p-to-date 
expensive volume, 
* x 


Roget's Thesaurus. 


unabridged version of t 


| Pocket Books $0.25 
he larger editi der, 
except in index). 


on (not in alphabetical or 
* x ko 


How to Be a Bess Sondel 


Science Research $0.35 
Better Speaker Associates wW 
228 Wabash Ave. 
, Chicago, Illinois yi 
Professor Sondel carries on the technique she utilizes in her University 0 


cago classroom—the informal and spontaneous are stressed. : The book- 
let is written in the “oral style”— 


; presented in appearance as a free aie 
poem, with emphasis thus achieved. The ingenious illustrations are he!p 
» 4S is the concluding bibliography, 

+ ” m i $0.35 
Everyday Speech ` Bess Sondel - - Permabook | tions, this 
i ternating 90 Pages of print with the same number of illustrat! “Prepa 
ref text anages to cover “Conversation—the basis of all talk, ou're 0n 
ration of a Speech,” “Semantics—the new word,” and “So wre breezy 
informal, yet in is + i ine drawings admirably suppleme Science 
? CiSiye > l C 
16 Taus se of the book. Bronx: High School of 


A MUSIC LOUNGE _ a Memotit 
establishment of the Edgar M. Cigelm 


With the poo! 0 
usic Lounge in November 1949, the Bronx High ` set aside 
tence became the first New York City high school red to H 

Part of its library for music lounge purposes. n of her 

school by Mr. and Mrs, Abraham Cigelman in ee became |. 

son, Edgar, a former student the Lounge imme jatey cho? 

Popular center ¢ ' 


. t f; j 
. ide tO ew 
Or Music-lovers and a source of pt Il 


of. 
- ofit wing 
“ONSTRUCTION, The Lounge was installed 19 
64 





a i} and already crowded library was met by utilizing as parti- 
m 


t 


ed room. The problem of conserving shelf space in a 
L-shape 


i In 

faced shelves and a large record cabinet. ( 
jons low ee on lost to the library but textbook-checking 
ja T d equipment, soft chairs, tables, lamps, draperies, 
peat as earphones and records, were donated by the Edgar M. 


Cigelman foundation. ‘The Board of Education provided paint- 
ing, witing, fixtures, and carpentry. 






Og 


sk i all jacks a 


Criteria in organizing the audio equipment were: 
l. Reliability of operation 

2. Ease of servicing 
3. Flexibility 


Four separate turntables are provided as follows: 
1. 16-i 


nch transcriptions, 78 or 33-1 /3 RPM 
2. 12-inch 


nch 33-1/3 RPM automatic record changer 
3. 12-inch 78 RPM automatic t 


2 ecord changer 
: T-inch 45 RPM automatic rec 


. ord changer 
r ed modulation: tuner 
S 


circuit “Parate amplifiers are used, each employing a high-fidelity 
With Separate bass and treble controls. - 
PROGR : 


Une oe Mi DISTRIBUTION. Hous channels with separate vol- 
ntig VOLS ate available at t 


hirteen listening posts. All: con- 
Ns 

x fi are Standardized, using telephone jacks and plugs. — 
tive > Mexpens; i j ince only a scre 
RE is ree de ie Ive, and easily serviced, sin y 


MPlifier is £ load the ampli- 
Pro ed to a 20-ohm resistor (to loa : 
bor opa) end then plugged into a wall jack. The wall = 
. Way, OUr parallel jacks to receive the proper ampli 


e te wired to the thirteen listening posts. Stu- 
y Se] Sven e 


trol 
Jack, then adjust volume by means of the con 
i be 
k ted Rete is permanently fasteand to e ny ke a 
Re die any of the channels, thus making 
An 


aya: © tO listen to a program. 


tility 
extend the versa : 
| the m tape librat x 


y is being set up 


l 
ograms and specia 
‘PMent in the future. Assembly P1O8 m 
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aaa C 
radio programs will be recorded on tape and filed. It w; 1 1959 
necessaty to plug the output of th 


the wall jacks to make the ta 
the students. 


ADMINISTRATION. The Science High li 
_ have undertaken this additi 

of an intelligent and co 
ciently attends to all the 
ing of the Lounge. The 
, files records 
structs neophytes in the use of 
end of the day. The librarians 
ing the collection and to atten 
anything goes wrong with the 


of the physical science department. 


A system of reservations kee 


dents and facul 
_ ually do so. 
class 


onal assignment witho 
nscientious Student 5 
details necessary 


are free to take care of catalogu- 
d to their other library duties. If 


ty are advised to reserve well in advance, and w 
Preferential treatmen 
assignments, 


About 400 albums and 100 single records are catalogu ye: 
available for use. Circulation of records is not permiten inst 
to classrooms. (The Library has, in addition to the Eep 
fecords, its own small collection of circulating albums.) ums fot 
‘ented in the collection are Linguaphone recordings; ad dassi! 
use in English, social-studies, and science classes; 4 


music, musical comedies, light opera, and jazz. 


DETAILS_F 
Meee ‘on num e 
cordings is numerical in order of accession. Accession”. of ” 


ine e 
prominently indicated on a white band across rie act 
album and al 


0 
: comet bf 
SO appear in.the upper rightin for albu 

catalog Cards, tudents are accustomed to ask! 8 


2 
cs 


c af” 
. ber, just as they ask for books by ly with os | 
Single and lon 


arate 
8-playing records are porii T Symbo 5 
poate Symbols before the accession numbê!- c 


í 99 ag p” 
plained on a How to Use This Catalog aw Altho it 
This Numerical arrangement is most satisfaci ing the? 
ang catalog must be consulted to locate a rec® 
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A MUSIC LOUNGE 


il 
e tape reproduce into ae a 
pe-recorded Program Available : 


brarians Could not 
ut the assistance 


quad, which ef. | 
y to the smooth function. | 


, and cleans up at the | 


machine, it is serviced by a member | 


ps disputes at a minimum. Stw 


e f ; 
t is always given to classes 0 


fe 
ent of 
OR LIBRARIANS ONLY. Arrangem’ pers” 





of mis-filing, nor is there-the necessity of. shifting ‘the 
ner a Pr each time new albums are added. Working as 
B” with squad members in charge of the Lounge we feel that 
io are important considerations. 


The catd catalog contains composer (or author), title, and 


subject cards in one alphabet. The subject-heading list generously 
sent to us by Colby Junior College is used, with a few revisions. 
Department subject heads, such as English and social studies, are 
also used when appropriate. Information on the cards includes 
accession number and all other information indicated on the rec- 


ord, such as composer, title, orchestra, soloist. Speed of recording 
is indicated in t 


he accession number by a symbol, but the notation 

“Long Playing” appears on the card for a 33-1/3 RPM record. 

The album number, which is used only for re-ordering, appears 
on the shelf-list card. Secondary cards are made for soloists. 

A shelf-list atranged by accession number and speed is in con- 

tant use. An arrangement of this sort is absolutely necessary, as 

t shows at a glance the records available for each turntable. 


USE By STUDENTS AND FACU 
to the Loun 


Be is that it’s “terrific.” 
m , 
in ~ the time. Some students c 
Petion) 7 used primarily for relaxa 
to may include Beethoven’s “S 
f ty of Jazz,” 


LTY. The student responsé 
We operate at full capacity 
ome every free period. The 
tion; a typical program for a 
onata in F Minor,’ “The His- 
bored v and a morning radio program. Students pee 

0 ae With one selection merely plug into another wri 
divi ie iS made to censor listening in any way. en 
listen ; S use the Ounge for serious purposes; a youngster ms 
Me tently to Evans’ Macbeth in preparation for a Class a gn- 
on another will come regularly to hear his voice as pian 
a heads Sung Book Reviewers.” A small group will a a 
Wor set while selecting musical background for he ae 
Lin Shop presentation. Someone will be studying oping "Di 
Pledge One booklets while his fellow-students are enjoyi em 
ind aaus Music books and magazines are kept in a 

“te well. d. The librarians have also become é sentifi 

r Aunti a Camera Magazine Or Sc ) 

Merican nae the latest oya students read them while 
they }; 7” in the Lounge, as so many 

i listen, 


; ds or radio 
| ‘ to listen to recor 
“achers frequently bring classes se 
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HIGH POINTS 
aaa a e 

programs broadcast over the loud Speaker. 
I Can Hear It Now are the 
purpose. This brings us to o 
Broadcasts into the 


dience.” 


the Lounge would 
of the library, 


Overcome for us. 


while. The Lounge 
e. There is no doubt that a 


1 needed chec 
little more of 
- pleasure that 


| Considerations. o 


_ to provide for curri 
e life of the stud 


Which have well h 


“Morial Musi 


REMIND 
Confronte 


& Space, and al 
Our time than 


recordin 


Macbeth Hamla “4 
Ings used most Often “and 


ur problem of our Own " for this 
Lounge reach the enti 


difficulties of Storage, space, 


€ at Science have had the first three obstacles 


€ results, we feel, have been well worth- 
has become an integral part of our schoo! 
[though it has deprived us of sorely- 
though it occasionally calls for ; 
we should give it, the benefits - 
the students have derived far outweigh such ne 
encourage personal and cultural a ’ 
culum enrichment; to become integrate ideals 
ents and the school—these are library i 


igelman 
een served by the founding of the Cigel™ 
ounge 


fence 
Bronx High School of Scien 


ER FOR A YOUNG TEACHER 


’ es, 
Narled at he norse and bells and human fac 


By UNValiant O 


Always the im 


ung, thund 
n you only th 


nes, at times lau 


Ost and lonely souls, or whimpered at 


ghed at by those 


ick and eyes are thin, always, 


Pact of brash humanity— 


“ting ahead half blind, seeing 
«heartless machine you hate 


U “ne, 1952) 








In them, and for them, for what they may become— 
Yet still to laugh, still even to love 

- Though love come hard:—this it is to teach 
Mid-century . . . Yes, still.to love, Spite of 
The mounting decibels of noise, of fears. 
For we who teach had, once, brief respite 


From war, brief sight of peace. These young had none. 
LEIA CHRISTIE | 


Inc., is a non-profit, tax-exempt 


° 
? 


recreational and educational out 


© Opportunities for inexpensive 
door travel at home and abroad; 


. leges send classes and clubs on hostel 
aà teacher leader and give credit in such subjects as 
history » and social studies.” 

form an rx make excellent A.Y.H. leaders. Every school should 

niversity ng, CUD with a teacher as faculty adviser. New York 
Ty Offers a course for hostel leaders which may be credited 

- One university has offered a Ph.D. 

s ing and sociology. _ 

a the Ty oe the A.Y.H, is offering a choice of 24 a = 
the best hited States and abroad. Scholarship trips are offered for 
Tou; le essays on “Why I would like to go hosteling in pecans 
Specia] aders Such as teachers are offered a training a gee 
oot E Portunities, Most of the tours are via bicycle, bo “ 
to bana a few in canoes. The work trips offer an cnr ek 

All th new hostels in America and rebuild apa * pa 
Re Cours Offer a vacation adventure at the lowest possibi iat 

the Nay ations Or a tour should be made as soon as poss City. 

“tonal Headquarters at 6 East 39th Street, New mots 

. : TION TOURS 

OUTLINE OF 1952 SUMMER VACA 


OSTELS 
Conducted by AMERICAN Te il Headquattets 
Detailed information available 


ate 


ma DA 
wa 


aths, waterways, horseback and’ 
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TRIPS IN THE CAS Hune, 19 22) 

1. New England—6 weeks, Hartford, Cape od, mountain 

2. New soe and Quebec—¢ weeks (ftom Boston) Monne $115 
Que >| 

3. New York and New England—6 weeks (from ~ «$125 

4. Nova Scotia—6 weeks (from New York) Cape Bact pa ) $115 

pA Transcontinental—g weeks, Rolling Youth Hoste] natio a $190 
parks ? 

6. Southern Highlands—6 weeks (from Philadel hia $380 

7. Mexico—g weeks (from e exas) complete oo su; 

8. Mexico and Guatemala—g weeks (from La edi, Te ) i: 

2. Canadian Rockies—6 weeks (from New York) railway car $340 

10. aWall—7 weeks (from San rancisco) complete $630 

l1. Alaska—7 weeks (from Chicago) Alcan Highway 

12. Work Holiday—6 weeks, Hudson Riv 


er Valley, 
TRIPS IN EUROPE 
13. Southwest Euro ance, Italy, Switzerland $605 


» and architecture 


Cen al Europe. 11 weel $610 
F F erman y » d Lustr ia, S W itzerland, 
rance wait 


t of 


$620 
16, France and Rhine] — si 
a Rhineland 10 weeks, Germany, France, Switzer is 
17. France and Low Countries weeks, Benelux countries $505 
18, jngland and France—jo weeks, Belgium, Wales, and Nether- $560 
i 
p England and Scotland—7 weeks $530 
-3 utish Isles—o weeks, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, England $655 
os y "e inavia—1] Weeks and 1952 Olympics in Finland Ital 
; a o rtanean— 1] weeks, Spain, Portugal, France, J» $655 
7 aa Mountaineering Tour—7 weeks, France, = ae 
“Noa Holiday 10 weeks, Belgium and German 
: A Mergency fund f 


y the cos 

Ne is added to 

these tours It will bo rom $30 to $50 is 

i d of trip. „S. 
OLAND C Ge tuned if unused at the “India Richman H 


The f la EXPERIMENT Ay. HOUSING cng z 
snowballed ite Project arose from a classroom s 


e ¢ 
s at wer 5 
Pressed fy „aUe of the enthusiasm and intereat in class W“ 
Saa T teachers and students involved. 


, + poth 
x i ah this proje sis 
in n following Persons were directly concerned with wn p in, M oa 
Krapes, yan t © classroom: Martin Breslau, Bamon | “7 
taldi, Sydelle Si toa T tg, Isadore Singer, Albert t 

70 ' 


„n T, Pitt. 
Cinblatt, and Principal Edwin 


jn all phases of the program. 
OUR DREAM HOUSE. The 


| making and interpreting of scale drawi 


Ponse from the toup. Sug 


i er subject te. 
Project ject teache 


that 





f ocr 

PROJ d of dull-normal ninth-year students. Most 
air. involved were teachers of major subjects 
. mem 


of the faculty 
for this class, 


her teachers were used as reference Personnel and authorities 
Other 


Project. was initiated in a mathe- 
matics class in the following Manner: We were studying the 

ngs. One of the boys 
brought to class a picture of a ranch house with the scaled plans. 
He had taken it from the Co 


loroto Section of the Sunday News. 
A suggestion was made that per aps we could plan a home in 
scale and construct it to scale. This idea led to enthusiastic re- 


gestions came pouring forth, dealing 


with ideas on construction which were based 


them. We concluded that we would seek the 


TS in various phases of this housing 
DRA 
he WING THE B 


: LUEPRINTS. I called a meeting of all of 
tudes e who would 
a 


be concerned in this undertaking. (The 

if Project) Ked each of the teachers for his help in completing 

and ) ee first Meeting held, we set up the common 

‘on of ane individua] approaches that would achieve them. 
4 bi goals we ho 


b; ped to achieve were: as wifi te 
the nj © subject matter covered in the sylla 
2 based on car, ( € amount of work covered would be 


the abilities of the prou l 

` P o a 
3 Brough © students how a work individually and in 
' Toga Oa ieve the best results ts 
4 avoa © needs, interests, and abilities of the studen 
bo “Ved. ; 

kige the information and to teach the e 
ein rected to accomplish the job quickly rere held with 
i teach ~ entire project, informal meetings a done. Meet- 
t Were . ‘volved to correlate the work aeons the form of 
Mitte tepo “'d with the students. These 


tts and discussions. 
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E ne ee 
BUILDING TRADES. Some of th 


June 195 | eee ES 1 TE Te ai ae a 
, € activities wh: i” 
related to the housing project were’ as f 


Ollows: 
English: | , | 
1. Business letters to the Student Council and to’ ae 
firms -USINE 
2. Keeping records and logs of work bein done 
3. Spelling and grammar lessons arising from the Written 
work l 


4. Reading related material 


such as— 
a. Houses by Rachel Lyman Fields 


b. A Little House by Abigail Cresson Davis 
c. Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House 
Science; 
1. Committees dealing with the following areas: 


a. lighting: b, heating, ventilation, and refrigeration; 
c. water supply and sew 


Wete op 


age disposal; d. fire, accident, } 
and bomb protection; e. furnishing and decorating 
a Witing practi 


ce (splicing and repairing electrical plug) 
3. Glass bendin : 
Soctal Studies. 


T ae 

1. Class-committee tours of Brooklyn, Manhattan, 2 oi 

a with special attention to the types of an 
itions of various areas ith di 

2. Survey of the area surrounding the al io 

sions of such concrete problems as types 0 

Sanitation, rentals 

ematics: 


Math 
1l. Use of Measuring instruments a ah 
2. Daily financial a of the contributions, 
tures for the Project 
>. Discussions life) 
4. Insurance (fire, health, accident, lt i 
" “axes (water, land, income) counts) 
É Banking (checking and savings ac 
4. Scale tawings | 
Shop: 


urpos 
1. Buildin the house and learning the P 
Parts of a house 


iring the house 


Afi d expend 


i 
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| pleted, it was 6'1” in length and 2'8” i 


| ton exercises. 


: HANDBOG 


as 
jo" 
yas 
fos 


afts: fe 
ae rae miniature furniture 


Development of a sense of proportion and of color com- 
2, Devel 
bination — 
ome Economics: | 
H 1, Decorating house 


2. Visits to models in department stores and newly built 
homes 


GOOD DEAL IN REAL ESTATE. When the house was com- 


in width. The class had it 
completely wired and furnished. It was displayed at the gradua- 


_ The teachers who partici 
it was 


pated in this project felt that in itself 
as invaluable and successful. It contained a good motivating 
tevice that led to an honest desire to seek for information, 


ARTIN R. BRESL J. H. S. 162, Brooklyn 


AU 

Book Reviews i 
K FOR SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHING. By the ssocia- 
Boyt Social Studies Teachers of the City of New York. Republic 
In 19 Mpany, 1951, 240 Pages. Foreword by William A. ane 
Snag sy tete appeared, for the first time, A Teaching a a ee it 
tight n i d volume so eminently practi 


.? 2 paper-covere : 
nan teacher Dy i thrust into the hands of a classroom-bound fresh 
C 


One would send a novice cook into the miimi p 
' Ollecto ony Farmer's best seller. Out of print, it had becom iia 
he inst Jem for teachers and for supervisors who wanted to in m 
“hing teha 9 niques of their departments, including their 
ę ques, ' ° dies 
lehi p news jg that a successor volume, Handbook for sae ame 
‘i of ‘the! “Ppeared, Prepared, as was the original, om i New 
Mk, It s Association of Social Studies Teachers of the evision, but 
s ntir should be noted at once, however, that this 1s a a its fore- 
Aner 12 New €xtbook retaining the practical Te ehority of a basic 
i WE ‘Ving in its ‘own right the weight and = ihe fact that this 
hè text fun ‘Mental excellence may be explained by chers. The reader 
te Written b i classroom tea ionals in his 
th, Bta; s . 3% Classroom teachers fo f alert professi mtn 
Ite felg . & disti lation of the experience hi very finest POR have to 
i Visitatio St as though he had access to shy ones, he uoa he 
K back D (And, for the benefit of saki techniques 


is colleagues.) 
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= 7*t POIN 
land}; VOme in 


, S Tune, io. f KS i 
Hite raas N educational oo mo th aew poten, aid, patty, a od 
The title Handbook implies at it is a “How = for Severa ma his first steps 7" bay the professionally alert experienced teacher wil] 
e its predecessor, which devoted mor half its an It js. By f a social He terested in many of the chapters which relate What’ man 
lesson plans, this is 4 Volume y, in Scholarship an p aCe to Samp, f find ie = have done, and are trying to do The use of the Hand. 
rank With any text in the fie] aty e Ucation Te tent, to ta, of his col ile many a epartment Meeting rewarding, ather than 
cinctly and cogently some of the Most s ifica tren robin? wu. | book a example, the chepter iaa “Testing ’ might w f the 
field. There are chapters on the anizatio do the ret eae otne int for a term series of such Meetings designed to improve the 
cc The latter is done briefly, but sq well th esote tit sete. testing procedures. 
eee nais k of Ss rs k ih slow ei j? the authors state: 
S er evote tt i 
Ment is at ono. ptapmits. d ht Le each case, the ty There is no royal road to 
8 Of Current i Vis 
niques” are especial] 


teaching, Each o f us must take the 
suits him best. Imitation of others js doomed to failu 
eh f herent insinceyiy }. We can, however, &et ideas which 
into our ae if they fit into ou 
wW 
foughout the 





is a book chock ful] Of ideas, ideas we may adopt or adapt, apree 
, a laudable | with or disagree with, but ideas Calculated to help an amateur me a 
' WE are told very early,-for exam le, tha Professional, and. a Professional to Maintain the sharp edge of his tech- 
we must be caref © ask only, those Questions for Which the back ound f niques, 
of aire is adequate, Otherwise the teSponse is apt to he muddled fete BRENNAN 
an waned.” In this instance, as throu hout, the authors say exactly 
a they Mean, their tyle ma es Hise authors Overaddicted to edv- SECONDA X MATICS by Howard F. Fehr. D. C. Heath and 
cational jar uddled and half-baked. The Boston, Mass., 195 L, 431 Pp., $4.25, 
re is a refreshing lack of dicta handed down from on high to the from het matics of Colle i 
“ssembled tea ts beneath. There couldn't be, because this, literally, ist 
OOperative undertak 
re 


ge cou 
ing. The Association had a 
» SULVeys, and su 


tSses is &enerally of a different nature 
is, | teacher studies UY Mathematics” Of the high school. The prospective 
ccess to the ideas, ae Nathemati 3 calculus, number theory, function theory, and other ure 
B8estions of so Many individuals and ere deals With the his College sty ies. It is the fare college course which 
that Superintendent H in his foreword, admits it is not possi to high., und 
list al] those who contributed, i 


school amentals of algebra and &cometry and their application 

P SUch a cou Caching. ThE book is intended to Pi n 

The a Course, 

Brouped a wo main areas into which the material of this book can = 
hematice. S the review and extension of some fundamental ideas be 

Presen i is a consideration of the way certain ideas can 

th '8-schoo] Class, 

‘Opics ng classification ere is a completely adequate treatment of 

ve t Oni series and limits, elements of ms pe A e 

8°Nometry and complex numbers, and geo 


; referent 
4 'S specially Welcome, because its frame of 
ays that of t i 

Speakin 


relativel 
e large city high school whose qr? P: secon 
-8 long been slighted by those writing in the ch could not 
Education, No SUBgestions or Proposals are offered whi usand of pr 
smployed in a high School with a population of five T with yE 
For a teacher in “ smallest high skool will read this tioning” 4 
n example, the eight Pages devoted to “The Art of licity, wot 
ta their appeal, and are in their s ecificity and simp uesti 
sSParate py lication i f, 


dq 
; . hat goo 

n pamphlet f 1f you believe t 

'S One o the foundat; Aa aaa : 


transe cS Conic Sections 
Co Nite a a 
sen ct Ons numbers, ri 


t 
ted, aS. In additi 
notabla The are aa 


topics pre- 
> STe are other somewhat unusual erefore 
fot og in Such Unusual in the sense of being pone sag i> func- 
pn stones of good wear: same Sour o tiono nich jg very w ll presentegPls Faas fits in with the section on 
If the Hand ok has 4 iaw, it cone from the K there y fol The retry ang 7 We Presented, an whi at. 
Which ems its Excellence, Since it is an eclectic wor any mie e nat, cP ter on ve hs dealg tracing for the graphs of "y tan- 
sional] a ear . : k ed by SO mi "on pê gil Ren dic Unc: & p S eals with curve wiih sign-lines an , 
y $ a chink in the mortar mix ilm Strips the EIE det care: Cons. € technique used deals intriguing ideas 
ple, in the compilation of “Distributors of eee nt one, | ton fy T ively acess the terms the selves ive a hint of the oe i a 
the New ike oer truly excelle the text ¢ tb 8 inv Ped in / cn ee gi sting to note t Of course, 
te ne mes Film Stri Service, a truly dy 0 wate” io Pik Alveg . the discussion It is also interesti this chapter., 
Omitted, By ice ; i d in the bo ionally 4 ew? usg in the Cury ; explained in 
13] © service js mentione is occasion ove bay, be Poin © tracing as 
3 » here is no amage done, but one i e, in ‘ah If OF 4 u 
type of uneve who ate, Q 
. : nnesg caused by too many cooks, 
ing Majority of 
Cas 


; are beyond the 

hi ted out that the algebraic techniques neede although 

the dis 'Bh-schoo] Class, there is one imporant, ve 
Ussion Of regular polyhedrons, 


Je jn 
es, Owever, better than one. guid 
the Student t 


. tant 
Cacher, this book can be an impor 
74 
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ee HIGH 
minor, point made. A proof is presented which ] ) 1939 
exactly five regular polyhedrons. ‘This is probab] th S that there. | 
proof has appeared in a textbook. Euclid’s Elemen oat i fe 
there are no more than five regular polyhedrons, Ho Oof th 
Is incorrect. While most solid geometry textbook wever, Eu fan ‘ 
proof, some books copy the i ` avoid m 


Oid Poot 
Ncorrect proof. It; tion of 
of future texts will follow Professor Fehr’s ad k pi : 
proof, P'e in. giving a vi 
The opening chapter of the book 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE SERVICE OF THE SCHOOLS, by Mi 
‘eugh, Senior Lecturer at the University of London. Philosophi 
Library, 1951, $3, 


» $3.75. 
n any evenin 


t hous 
: & you choose, walk between two large apartmen il 
> fou will hear, pouring from most of the windows, the shrill chrom 


husband 


thar? £ organ notes which will signify that another wife has gone 
t another child, a sibling vival is kaving his mad hour, or slight 
hypoth Stlomaniac—is plotting the death of his m ical sp 
Ypochondriaca] grandmother. These adventures in psycho A 0 
Catured sans cesse on TV and radio are the adult equivalent ae ersion P 
Science fiction. Now, for all I know the effects of this total cathartic js 
Psy chopathology are all to the good. Perhaps it is a necessa} „g 
phate aggressions. I don’t know. logy 15 driv 
epiti this I do know: much of this concocted psycho re nearest th O 
st imate, Work-a-day psychologist and psychiatrist er ompet® Wath 
he at, Letheward. It is becoming almost impossible a othe pand 
"= Fy Of amateur Psychologists operating in the guise a 
teacher without benefit of Regents. Obviously, ists tO 
or moma ety of psychologists and psychiatt cen 


Guidant 


t 


ey 
Dr. Cleugh, an ; , , +s Child GU pe h e 
» an fl land S W, cb j 
ake, ÍO fight instead of us’ In the book under teling wag 
te a savage attack on popular conceptions of t yati cep e 
= ene jargonized, inaccurate, and glaringly 2 piscot ygs 
e 


` ng ro ee . 
techn; e charts the absurd results flow! on SP 
_ tetms which have passed into the comm 


n 
the m wee to 


g00KS downright dangerous. Assertions such as these, 
dabblings, he pa foun the coal, calm, British statement to which 
you wil acs become accustomed. But there is reason for Dr. Cleugh’s 
Americans d then, too, he may not be British. 

enon for Dr. Cleugh’s lack of calm is this: two errors are com- 


5 


TE layman in general and the teacher in particular—either he 
ty “ae M cayehodndl ysis when he shouldn’t or he fails to make one 


when he should. In the former case, the amateur hypostatizes a transient 


sberration into a neurosis or psychosis; in the latter case he ignores the 
most common garden variety of symptoms until it is too late to service the 


sick child. The purpose, then, of Dr. Cleugh’s book is to give teachers 
a convenient handbook for recognizing and acting upon the psychological 


_ problems they encounter in their daily lives. 


For intelligent orientation to the problem, says Dr. Cleugh, let us start 
with these propositions: 


That individuals, even the most aberrant, have more in common with 
their fellows than 


7 an points of difference, Minimize the differences. 
at problem children are not a peculiar species. All children have 
Patches of difficulties. | 
~ the majority pass through the bad patches and merge with the 
Roce erefore, keep a sense of Pror , 
nnot condemn all aberrations unheard. Some are psychotic. 


at, however, the striki . 
off their rockers” Lave te fact is not the ease with which people go 


the tenacity wi i is maintained 
7 he vast majority © tenacity with which balance is main 
is apprehent > to increase every child’s confidence and remove 
Tha your m saith anxiety, the chances are you will not put your 
> no . . 
that ig ns ĉr, if you do your best to collect accurate data, the kind 
Psychiatrist. i le not imaginative, about each suspected child, the 
Heat's a Sdn bless you forever. Leave the analysis to him, or 
of. D8 Ori s , ; 
TiS Onsense wc yourself properly, continues the Wise Doctor, get rid 
YOU can’t n. 
feat of ne * Punish a child with a particularly vicious aberration for 
the other oducing an incurable trauma. As someone ye 
long enoui > Some children need a pat on the back—provide shat 
YOU use Ro srd enough, and low enough. This does not a te 
What an e child as a punching bag, but often cages ce 
Personai alysis can't, for, really, there is nothing a he wrong 
that it e Pattern of the vast majority of children—at ieas 
at self tants personality overhauling. 


F, 


! No re- 

Sponsi Pression must wed to run its course. yee line. 

bein” Psychiatrist Ap, A the eens ae ak a habit. 
Ty ane self-expression allowed to run its course 

That Baap it then! z the individual. 

> lary) inhibition is necessarily 4 stea for both the child 2 


There 


à Considerable amount of security, 
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the adult dn eoar'tts acca IGE Pony s o ee 

the adult, in soundly implanted inhibitions. 1959 B00 hich he will not demean himse 
All of this pertains to that large mass, no extent to w 

But maladjustment 


If for profit, that he 


r >~ mass, the aver, 
is all too tragically real. Dr. 
justed reactions to 


. ride, or mercy. Therefore you must never 
Cleush ted mal wfo o ae aa or conciliate him; you must dictate 
two fundamentals: fight and flight pes l a a 
Doctor makes a profoundly acute observation Acet here thy 1 fee Keynes says that before the trip to Paris he ha A, is reality, 
fee ee Be 2 aah ig ey vee © adjust a of te at re nothing, that his ideas were nebulous and PI that he 
© aspect which is most obvious to him delinquency, truan t Ths | tog ainetractive ideas for “clothing with the flesh of Ii 

etc. (And, incidentally, he often ets in his treatment 1 Sshneg’ ff bad no 
misdirected application of the lex talionis 
ignore the flight 


ife the com- 
hich he had thundered from the White House” And he 
) Most teachee smh : a hone can seldom have A a statesman of the first rank more 
j Cause the dil incompetent than the President [Wilson in the agilities of the council 
ght ne t as a good child, a non-bothersome child, | chamber.” 
submissive, eagerly clinging, €go-salving. ‘These children | 
need of aid but do not come to th 


overwhelmed by the aggressor. 


ere is no room in this 
mak 


es of the steps that mu 
cases of maladjustment. 


are in desper | Of Winston Churchill, Mr. ' : 
| pilitican since Disraeli. But he points up almost casually Churchill's con- 

| : ition that “frontiers, races, patriotisms, even wars are ultimate verities 

review for the careful analysis that Dr. Cleugh or mankind,” and that it is p 

st be taken by teachers in handling these tende | dignity and 

Two thin 


Keynes says that he writes better than an 


ethaps this conviction that * 


lends for him a 
even nobility to events which for others are only a nightmare 
gs, flowing from the reading of ths | Herude, something to be permanently avoided.” Mr. Keynes’ reviews of 
appear as necessary to the revise. | cls Volumes on the first World War make one realize that if 
1. Dr. Cleugh’s recommendations Ought to receive intensive ee had died in 1920, hed have stil] borne a great reputation as 

consideration by our own child-guidance centers, and the fruitsof | -a and author, ; i 
their collective cogitation should be printed in Hicu Pots asa Those i il O8taphy will delight in the Suppleness of Mr. Keynes’ mind. 
Guide to Perplexed T eachers: and © v i ee with the 1ographical Subjects will discover much useful 
n-setvice courses should be set up for indoctrination ABRAH Ay Pome | 

© Proper recognition of psychological problems. — disput mon 
beyond asp | 
n any event, get hold of the book yourself, for it is, beyond | 

Psychology j | 


RY | 
in the Service of the School. York, e WAS NEW. By H. Clyde Filley. Exposition Press, New 
JACK C. Estrng oo = $3.00. 
5. Horizon Pe th ionees Saher, an American teacher, now about 73, had his roots 
BIOGRAPHY » by John Maynard Keynes. „igt edeg teseare West. © Was a country teacher and college protesen He 
+ New Y » 354 PP., with index. $3.50. d Great Brit ‘any Pamp lee Projects in agriculture, Wrote college textbooks, and issued 
aynard Keynes, English economist, represent tween 19! “0 aiding = on the "p provement of farming. i 
Bretton Woods and directed the Bank of England. m m ef 19) yed life wit early life, Dr, Filley remembers an era when people 
1949 thirteen of his books were published, most of = ut out Ns ys He ie ithout te Evision, radio, movies, and modern home equip- 
““Onomics. This latest volume'is a revision of a book pate of pate er e = Tr act being drawn uy in a backet from thick at 
wee essays are in three sections. The first offers oo: fold pf ns bac 5 year Pull with walls more than two feet thi 
3 Law, se eB Cars old. | 
Montagu Winn Led yen roa ky. The second awot y mist — remembers count ils 
, on Churchill, and Leon Trotsky F. Y. Bea?’ yi J (Oi ycothus etsonal; . ility, and interest in the pupils. 
pe economists Robert Malthus, Alfred Marshall, re: inclu vase 4 lege y have all thee ps emma om cpa loma from a teachers 
19 = a J., the final section, containing matei Mary er Ke Ui P en ek Sly ‘tdren took 
33 edition, deals with Stanley Jevons, Newton, equaintance m f ty tead long Winter evenings, mother, father, and the children too 
Was woe the: sketches are based on first-hand y” decisi" 5 19) Ne rhea E aloud t 
on 4 Sharp o Server with keen insights and nf Clemencea” nb ; 
ng -r down, Note the characterization 0 
e 


pi” 


oa 
—_ 


ę 


ities, David 
© one another from A Tale of T ati 
mane wee the ¢ en Hur, and Les Miserables. ee 
jsillusion jen ty Sh he Jest source of lasting love for litera 
one illusion—France; and one disillusi F gyn be Was ni 8 
anding Frenchmen and his colleagues not least: nothin’ 
at the 


d horse during 

0° ting H oe years old, Clyde Filley rode a lea i 
v . e . 

nderstand "in nb) | Rh to 

Se erman understands and can u rs 

intimidatio 


use he was o1 
xed to ride, felt very im rant des tha “the boy 48 
in gP TË | yoh gii © to the field with the men, and ¢ 
IR ty 0 
i n, that he is without generosi + take g 
Hation, that there is no advantage he wiit no 


79 
78 
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unjoriunate wh 


AY , f 
Oo must wait until he is Sixteen before P [Jane By 
of doing a man’s work,” . ” Ret the a | 
Recognizing the material limitations Of the teacher’. +. Be! 
nevertheless feels that he has found compensations e! S life, Dr 
in Opportunities for research and 


in good COMpanionsh: S college 
autobiography the book js mating by a i k of seb gan | 
of material. Long dull lists of Names and Endless trivia clun. R the yy 
the pages. You may decide, as the blurbster i 
that Dr. Filley ; i 


he book ; E, 

"y 18 a worthy Pioneer educator and that ee dy 

“solid Staple of rural and small co nity living on which oa $ 

teenth century progress is built,” but you will have to overlook m 

shallow prejudices against the city an in behalf of c cunt 

Occasional lapses of &fammar, and Sentimentality about the Superiority 
€ past over the Present, 
BRAHAM PONEMON 


ITALIAN OPERATIC ARIAS, with Ar 


R guments, Settings, and Vocab | 
ty, by Angelina Grimaldi Cioffari; edited by Vi 
» Mass, 1951, 60 pp. 





: . Mozas) f 
-four arias from nineteen Italian operas (including woor 
ate presented For each Opera a list of characters and parte the bad 
© Plot are given. Each aria js Preceded by 2 hi =% In the 
the selecti n and a comment on its ai pa followed bf 
an elementary Italian vocabulary i the close 0 
i glish meanings given am the intell 
one for practically every line, of ths aria. dt 
“t who has had No Italian can get the meaning ily follow ™.  y 
With this in hand the music-lover can ae to sing the 2 jw 
it is Played, igh-school students can be taug in to sing ee sh 
> Possessing this manual, they will probably be Eri the disto ip 
Mrs, Cioffari and her husband, Vincenzo Cio contri 
Dante olar, are to be congratulated on this fine 
Cre enjoyment of the opera, 
THEODORE HUEBENER 
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IN THE WORK OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK city 
EDITOR . E" 
Associate Editor 
Assistant Editor 
Advisory Editors 
ELSA G. BECKER . Guidance 
JESSE GRUMETTE . - Extracurricular Activities 
THEODORE HUEBENER . - Foreign Languages 
FRANKLIN J. KELLER - Vocational Education 
ALFRED KUNITZ ..... Health Education 


- HENRY I. CHRIST 


- » JEROME CARLIN 
- ARNOLD HOROWITZ 


MAXWELL F. LITTWIN .. Junior High Schools 
FLORENCE J. McGILL . . . . Secretarial Studies 
ANTONIA HIGGINSON . . . . . Mathematics 
OSCAR DOMBROW .. . ,» « «+ Social Studies 
MARGARET A. NOLAN ...... English 
LEONARD J. FLIEDNER ..... . Science 
SEYMOUR J. BERNHARD . . . Visual Education 


IRVING RASKIN ...... . . « Accounting 
J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE Tests and Measurements 
PAUL R. FROMER «ss «6% Industrial Arts 


BOARD OF EDUCATION OF 
THE CITY OF NEW tg 
President . . . . . ANDREW G. CLAUSON, Jr 
Tian a a a a ee VITO F. LANZA 


CHARLES J. BENSLEY 
REVEREND JOHN M. COLEMAN 
ARTHUR LEVITT 


f E 
GEORGE A. TIMON 
CORNELIUS J. WALSH 





Superintendent ot Sooo 


te Superintendent 
Deputy w an Schools 
in CREDERIC ERNST + 
oi LAN Schoo 
3 A. 


ONNA Y 
DAVID H. MOSKO Supe OW viTe 


Ney disueq Is of the cg 
ake conctblished by he Board of Education, 110 Linen ves, Be at the same vas 
re OR pai sub scriptions should be sent to M y ‘on view to ill aot be, re 
Ae The a h educational matters may be yd ol textbooks Ww! dministrative 
wy or lum ig School, St, Albans, New York. Scho supervising AC ication are 
K Of th as of H GH P . to all teachers an epted for ewritten, 
uU the ju H OINTS are open ripts “ot accep sid br "a 
Qed to nior and Senior high schools. Manus¢ tributions pase 
(ii s c £ All contr 
tly Paced, = 7 tributo tors unless return is requested. to the school re 
to the edith u 814" by 11”. They may be given 
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Representatives 


Abraham Lincoln... JESSE GRUMETTE 
Andrew Jackson.......5. HENRY I. Curist 
Bay Ridge. sscscswxcvewe MARION I. WEEKS 
IE a O PE EE EDNA M. LESSING 
Benjamin Franklin..... EMILIO L. Guerra 
DOF sae anraso sistini Grorce C. HANSON 
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The Slow Learner—A Challenge to 
Current Practices 


ELIAS BLECHMAN 
Samuel J. Tilden High School 


We live in the period of the changing high school. In 1900, 
bout 696,000 students were enrolled in the nation’s high schools, 
This number constituted but eleven percent of the adolescent 
population from 14 to 17 years of age. In other words, about one 


in ten persons of high-school age actually attended a secondary 
school. : 





These figures have undergone a Startling upward revision every 


ten years. Turning immediately to 1950, we find that 6,240,000 

students are in the high schools of the Nation and that this num- 

of all adolescents. Where but ten per- 

n 1900, seventy-five percent go today. 

i e high-school enrollment was in the hundreds of thousands 
200, today it is in the millions 


‘Constitutes about 75 9% 
rom of way to view the figures is to compare them with the 


nt went to hi h school i 


. © general populati In the last fifty years, the 
bo al population. In the ty y 
ein “dhe e United States has doubled but the high-school 
: n has increased some 1,500 percent. 
dent hak have every type of youngster in the high school. The 
but i ing Y of the secondary school is no longer homogeneous 
i Biven ris “tetogeneous as the general population. This 
versity, © to the euphemism of the high school as the people’s 
n 
pot fon of pr oblems Suggest themselves but perhaps the 
"40 reams “ntal one iş this: “Can high schools or any schools 
y of opeet as to Provide meaningful education to this vast 
ng People” -~ 
AN 
“ Ange AND DELUSIONS. Up to the present, —— 
ve the a ~ question in a decided affirmative. on . 7 
ate _ Epted the task but they have signally approv Set 
dat all yon Certain that with readjustments high schools s 
ly}. YOUuths . ` i ‘ety of problems 
. TE EP he Wing ang cet intelligently a wide variety pa am ots 
The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed 12 Slop, Stated _, VOCratic involvement. In fact, they 


ibraries- h o 
which is on file in libraries sS fill tha JoCtives, 


"Sharing € air. We hear of “student interests, pama 
<=” = 5 "sponsibility"; "attitudes and appreci 5 
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derstanding instead of acquisition of informat; 
Courses”; “basic values”: 


> “political literacy”. « 
experience success.” 


) O the age of 17 is 
Practica] implementati Pt pace with 
SS of the doctrine? Even more, can it? 
t too much to say that unless an effective and truthful 
found, education faces disaster., 


the boldne 
It is no 
answer is 


two instruments for the benefit of 
g st is the general course. This consists 
ically of 4 highly Watered syllabus with emphasis on oe 
emed to have Practica] value, as, for example, in biology: f et 

tamins, hea th, some facts a ut human heredity, and a at 
alized iscussion of human behavior. Among the methods rec 
mended are am 


implified 
© use of visual] aids, classroom study of wr as 
texts includ; g elementary, Picture, and “comic-type 
many demonstrations as 


Aiii À the time 
Possible, and elimination p may 
IS No set list of topics to be covered. no discips- 
Em as long as it wishes to—as long a test W 
aY problem ar; enable these students to write ade grade, 
Stretched y a generous teacher to cover a p e y 
Scheme jg Permissible from the use of open aa gie > 
: `“ going over the exact answe ay BY 
° 8 k her m y þol 
. nation, Jf ven these do hot avail, the teac ined Sf ir, 
passing mark y fiat, simply y using a me goe 
like the letter “g” after the mark The justification, if a 
1S that grad are itteleyant in this context. Ji 
n 
a he seco! u 
OLLOWNEg¢ OF “LIFE-AD JUSTMENT.” 7 in 
may be Considered 4 short and hesitant first SP tegedly © pie 
: is allege 5 0 
jects ate dis ed with entirely. School work is tated 4 
in adjusting the student to the community. The s 
6 
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, tion are preparation for self-support, good citizen- 
grent onoi boms membership. To achieve these aims, 
a aes is organized around Such areas as personal and 
subject relationships, self-realization, use of leisure, health and 
E consumer education, ethical and mora] living. Detailed sub- 
frsions might include unit-courses for developing Proper atti- 
udes and understandings about Marriage and parenthood, study- 
ng how a little child develops, analyzing a city’s traffic problems, 
selection of food and Clothing, pood stooming, dating, manners, 
making tepairs in the home, relationships with other members of 
the family, first aid, 


Personal and family budgeting. 


tttions 1. CRES, Student self-government, and free service to insti- 
Th like hospitals as volunteer workers, 
has a a Varying degrees to which life-adjustment caps a 
in fo een realized Sometimes there are separate Cour 
appr relationships. for example, and Sometimes pan hag 
troy h “ached thro 84 new units within traditional ah ee 
Moran, porie curriculum arrangement. In general, “ w 
ly a sl; as made headway in the 7th, 8th, and 9th -ù : 
ted, 3 PStrumentalities, the general course and at matic 
Ong app ation, t “ second is by far the more SWEEpINE © | adoles- 
tty, vik the Problem of providing education oe 
Soph Must “xamine it in some detail m alues. The 
Pto A “ducation Will lead to an inversion i normal and 
Stud Ould Studied from the perspective of its unsound- 
“Rts, for this wil] give the true measure 
Neh ul a 


tion is 
‘ne? Unte. âp Parent practicality, anp a paar 
wigs, bun istic, It consists not of ideas, The topics are SO 
Biteg mtr hollow Opinion and trite fact. 
c 


: imagination. 
Oplace thar they dehilirate the imag 


in. chic Sn ca On a ; g 
a 5 
3 
< 
g~“ 
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HGH PONTS [Septembe, 1952 
Whose eyes can glow over a committee report on safen ; 
kitchen or the factors in dating? YY in 


The adolescent of normal intelligence lives ; 
than the adult. His mind mirrors the dawnin 
ity's existence. Now, above all, he ne 


mankind's vast intellectual legacy. These, the great Objective fact 
and principles of culture, exist in our traditional Subjects—history 
literature, science, and language—not because they are traditional 
but because they evolved to embody the heritage of the race This 
is the educational birthright of our youth and the foundation of 
their own inward resources, They have a right to expect it from 
their elders. | 
Life-adjustment, as outlined to us, is an education not only 
without values but even with the implication that there are none. 


The adolescent is plunged immediately into the limiting practicalt 
ties of the adult 


without having been permitted to immerse hin 
self in the larger world of man. There is nothing in such gu 
tion that will enable a person to live with himself. There ail as a 
ing in it which recognizes that there is an individual as we unity. 
society, and that a person is not solely a creature of the a con 
As far as the methods, such as cooperative pami „schoo! 
cerned, these can þe incorporated into regular secondary 
work. In fact, h 


refers 
ere is where they originated. If a EAE tit 
students to authoritative sources, helps them ahia their wo 
before they write the report, permits them to presen |. 

in class, he and 


in a 7 
the students are cooperatively ens#8* 
gible and conseque 


ntial way. d di d the 
Hee PATH WATER AND THE BABY. One asks bov, “apes 
idea of life-adjustment or general-course education een the nar 
are many factors but the undeniable basic one ail every aod 
lected i ux into the secondary schools of any ith the ue jot 
ager. Educators have sought for a way of copins by pneling Ke 
nally have fallen back upon the method of cM nursery pe 
ne easiest sluices, To this end, they have extence e uath sio 
tion into the elementary schools, and elementi occus! ma ot 
the high schools. The result is what has actu? 1! in chi mao 
Standards of ac ievement are unattainable with ĉ 
young peop 


] 
the 


eds to receive the beginnings of 


pal 0 
ly 9 ed? 
Si le, they have been debased or virt earnet 
ince retention of information is beyond the § 
8 


THE SL 


8g wonder of human. | p 


. Matner, H 


ow LEARN ER . 





has been forced to heap scorn on memory and learning. Since 
00 


., adolescents cannot be taught, the teacher should be rele- 
ertain 


ide-lines in favor of pupil-teacher planning and so- 
a l work. If the teacher presumes to be a scholar, 
te is out-of-place in a school. 


The stress is upon methods, presentation, and new subject wd 
ter, but not on learning, retention, or cumulative power. The edu- 
ational baby is thus thrown out with the bath water. The common 
dement of method and content in the new education is the ingenu- 
ty with which both escape and defy any criteria of evaluation. 
he revolution, finally, is in standards only. Education for all is 
tveloping into a way of making student accountability impossible. 
itucation should evolve but not to the point of extinction. 


Torden. a truth is that the age of fourteen is not too early 
ota 


J or girl of normal mentality to begin serious study. This 

iced is their life adjustment. But such study is beyond the slow 
_ is intellectual maturity is limited. Modern education 

of : =u — the Scylla of the first fact and the Charybdis 
econd. 


Nothi t weakens education for the normal and produces 
ng for the slow. | 


0U 
tater | SCHOOL AT 15. We now come to the <r con 
t high : S One thing to say that millions of boys and Bu 3 S 
telligeng > Put it is another thing to ask why. Those of no 7 
anse ae are there because their education is not complete = . 
taining SY are fitting themselves for work which demands greater 
cen a Or limited intelligence with intelligence quo -u 
‘thin 0 and 5 are there because the community E a 
booka for them, James T. Fisher and Lowell S. Haw ey of 
Petson i A Few Buttons Missing (page 87) describe m e ad 
asil a n the following terms: “He is productive, pro ific, = 
“hol ertained He earns more money than the average y = 
al er lation, He is emotionally more stable than a f À 
nts, y “Sin, and less susceptible to a host of psyc 0 jess 
e ; may be a dependable worker, and a reasonar'y 
de th, neighbor aii 
o lent the slow learner is neither a prona aeri Pia bim 
i S by improper training society he a failure where 
‘Ng him in school, in an environment e 
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ae (September, 195 yg SLOW LEARNER 
there are standards and in an environment of futility DAES i ji 
are none, is improper training. Because of limited capacity, i ai 
slow student is as ready at the age of fifteen to do remu Ys the 
work as the college graduate is at the age of twenty-two. Boti 





positions; it would improve employer-employee relatio 


e | ric advice and recommendation. Freed from the incubus of the 
à Both have | shool, the slow learner would have a chance to respond more 
already had the major share of their profitable schooling. An maturely to an agency that is treating him like the young adult 
philosophy which states that all adolescents must go to scho I, | he really is. 

that equates schooling with education, is wide of the mark 

reality, and, even worse, wide of the mark of service. OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. It is obvious that a more de- 
tailed program cannot be offered at this time. The tasks of the 
| few agency would become clearer as it functioned. But there are 
ettain possible objections to the plan which deserve a word. 





OUT-OF-SCHOOL AGENCY FOR “OVER-15's.” Providing 
for the slow learner is not a school but a community problem, 
not one for teachers in isolation but for a committee of all citizens. 
A new agency is called for, analogous on the local level to the 
work-creation agencies of the federal government during a 
depression years, agencies such as the Civilian Conservation t 
or the Works Progress Administration. As far as the en 
is concerned, these years between graduation from the e ie A 
grades and sufficient maturity to be on his own conp ip 
sonal hiatus, his depression time. Certainly we oa ye 
to keep him in “cold storage” satisfying our conse the slo 
tional sleight-of-hand which at all levels reduces ge of 
learner to impersonal verbalism. When he reaches 
fifteen, he must have a training with substance. tee rep! : 
The new agency should have on its central coy services "is, 
tatives from the spheres of education, religion, bearers o9 ih 
and management; and in its various branches, go urpos¢ wou! Jof 
psychologists, and field personnel. Its pumin pd create © lof 
to search the community thoroughly and fin in 
ment for young people who do not get oe In some E cases 
ment for which there would be remuneratio?: | in SO ott 
salary would be paid entirely by the employe’ er; and j 
would be shared by the agency and the de: e 
Cases, it would be borne solely by the agency: idan" 


l. The mention of federal agencies such as the Civilian Con- 

Servation Corps may conjure up visions of federal control. But the 

mW vic agency will not be federally controlled, supported, or 
directed, It will operate upon the local level, and thus the historic 

| Policy of placing education under local and state control will be 

Maintained. 

2. A 


: Again, this is not a way of glutting the labor market. The 
a before us is not the tia < of anak the labor market 

ee the educational market. At present, thousands of high- 
gans Sat have part-time employment. The new plan would 
riculu this employment and the guidance it involved as the 
t an i the slow learner. It would seek to extend the oe, 
eatly aid di eNe its ability to pay part of the salary wo 


| in not the plan be used to cut educational appropriations? 
“tits, eng every educational idea has to be considered Ea 
Ot Oppose cannot support projects merely because they are : 
isht for them because they involve reduced expenditures. 
he ain adequate budget is the perennial task of the ee 
Oh; Ven i Smaller classes and finer teaching er i greater 
tps ton of Sthened under this scheme because © 


- of a normal youngstet 
geo trn Sng sure that the education O i. Further- 
The second urpose of the agency would hen a hi | à Ti through neglect inan overcrowded schoo 
follow-up. We fare nothing like this at presen” o place ro 


f, unse- 
ewa ince it must have CO 
» Dg gency would need money sS 
re is 00 plat ehh | Yt ochologists p, 


leaves school now, he is allowed to drift. The 


salaries 
3 dget to pay the 
reorient o a | a p Seo not in pte en ; 
he can tur - fessiona d Hadh cial schoo 
a n for sympathetic and pro ency woule gis! ° not the vocational schools and the commer 
It = as and protection. The ri Bi, the b° 
would help find positions; it would he 


11 


necessary; it would provide adolescent guidance and even psychi 
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HIGH POI 
ees tS 

provide for slow learners? A 
in these ways would not fa 
agency. The program is fo 


ny adolescent ad 


t those who cannot in comment 
diplomas and those for whom neither the VOcational nor academi 
schools have serviceable offerings. 


kers, and from organizations they join or are compelled 
to join. The personal res 


ponsibilities involved would be ne od 
ucive to growth than their exacerbated relations with help 
ed teachers. 


etúrn 10 
6. Would it be possible for those in the towed "anit 
school? It definitely would, just as G. I.’s did after the 


e e student 
Contact with the harder practical world might pa far ma 
1n the plan see School in a new light. They wou J 
Motivated than th 


is program 
cy were before. Furthermore, = 2 work 
Implication entails readjustment of the evening 


ationa ith 
e tes. y P ‘c and voc 1 
Provide short, utilitarian courses in academic a 

J€cts as th 


+ eS 
as 

© need for them arises, courses such met 
metic, filing, electric wiring, etc. USP h 


: lif g-ad J su 
d 7. Has the case against the general diploma and d 
educ 


ave slo 
ation been overstated? Many teachers a) wi fuent 
classes do not think so. They feel that the = baleful d t0 A 
Carner becomes desultory in character and has ssibly 1°? it g 
On the school as a whole. This drift can a ie sen ith e p 
time when intelligent parents will be — mpat of p 
„Sn to public schools. They will have little á e e hing 
tional experiments that dally with the ir — on 2 give 
and they wi Want such experiments to TA attemp! „1o08 
stantial than just another idea or laudable ll 
kind of receip 
2 


who 
t tor attendance to everyone 


uate] 
ll within the beat in ne vided for 
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‘SCALE START. ‘The work-puidance program would 
—_ on a modest scale with bo 


oys and girls who volunteer 
w enter and whose school records justify their den: 


their decision, It would 
be well to have some ten or twenty from each high schoo] enrolled 
so that constructive criticism could be obtained from 
The fact that an affirm 


Many quarters. 
ative Possibility existed for weak students 
would promote morale in our high schools and 


among our teachers 
en o a 


. issues of HIGH Pornts will consider 
€ rest of the alphabet. | 
THE LETTER A 
wn * 1S used for a total of 


erent spellings combined with other letters. 
er a can Pronounced 20 different ways. 


20 Sounds for the Letter A : 
a T short a (ais)le long l 
(3 e long s` doc (all) 
Ma), CMi-tounded aw bals (am) = 
(a) oy gs, Short e oc (ean) - 
Ouij(,) “4 diphthong ei b (oa)t __ long o, 
er 3) long = eœ fr(au)lein diphthong oi 
is short i (au)t rounded ow 
i r R short o alt (ar) : 
B(A) short TA TN 
Nm BEBE a beam bi 
Bes: tter b ig THE om B 
ides ; Or a total of 8 denotations. : ME 
Ap ith other 138 alone it appears in 6 different spellings combin 
Q Ctters, , 
“ther “detter b can be Pronounced 4 different ways: 
4 for the Letter B 
7 D m — or aplo(mb) ng, uvular nasal 
m de (bt) t 


SAMUEL C. SEBGAY 
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sees as Social Ad 


SIMON CERTNER 
Morris High School 


There is a great and unbridgeable difference be 
of individual adj 


of individual adjustment j 


lUstmen} 


in the Writings wh 
their views and b] 


Must reinterpret 
e ethi 


3 
ere the great Poets and creators have expressed 


azoned their sensibilities. The high-school “5 
for himself (and must have interpreted ~ built 
Cal and Cultural values upon which our society schol 
its mora] foundations. Therefore, whereas in the elementary 


A , schoo 
. 38 natural and developmental, in the 7 ast ba 
. coming-of-age must be forced and accelerated. 


pect loratio® 
po Petspectives beyond the level of the self or of ons i 
imari, 2. © distinction of high-school learning 
Primarily intellectual. 


est 
Te the riş 


ild, Ù 
O € of modern attitudes toward the be wi 
traditional] concepts were held by all pre ijd and om 
Modern education studied the psychology of he differ 0 
effects of enyi onment, made allowance fot — I shoul reo 
recognized a continuity in growth and developme to iot 
Want these Steat discoveries of modern peono adel; “ i 
Rather they shou d be used as they were first 19 Je natu will 
to the t er an understanding of the child's who.. o 
e might 


re W e 
; mer | 50 
tn, © brought to greater maturity ret buv he f 
° Mtellecty a) behavior, But latterly the scho"? io sub) 
Emphasize 


bf 


sight of SY 
these peripheral studies as to lose ement- jjfe 
Purposes of ng ea , sachin: nar ely, the qu? inn tie 
Matter know edge, the enrichment of the P at W 
means of his acquiring a great bond of cultur 

14 


INGLISH AS SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


ad a democratic system of beliefs equ 


ally Compelling to aly. I 
_ interpret “culture” broadly as includi 


knowledge, but also modes of conduct, meth 
humane reasoning, and the higher le 
The elementary school is properly consi 
as child-centered. But the high 


School, in con 
be society-centered, culture-cen 


tered, intellect-centered 


TO BRING THEM ABOVE THEMSELVES. 
tue in the Study of English. The Study of English in our schools 
Y Comprehends a multiple complex of many and diverse 
latnings, Whereas English was Once almost exclusively the 
ra of the literature of England, preferably going no further 
ea Romantic Poets, today English includes the greatest diver- 
Ad the umanistic earnings: original expression, literature, 
lesser di sis, language, dramatics, guidance, and a myriad 
Within ie E es all involving mind, heart, and soul. English 
riculu anarian bor 


Especially is this 


anem me alienum est” can with greatest 
© study of English. All the children rightly 
» the ic. aS a result of its expanded Scope in the last fifty 
in th eng Nglish (like each 
1S to hoe teh Schools) has Penetrated its proper realm of dis- 
| Sa] hni à Breat humanistic subject, a synthesizing subject, 
ates, there o°SIS Of the “ternal verities. And through all vicis- 
| Agia emain most high enthroned in the study of English 
y One the intellect, and the pulsing conscience. a 
Oot Subje ON that the emphasis upon these —— “x 
Wig’ chil d Provides means of giving the greatest ra —- 
A tates a and that the satisfaction we can give in dealing 


i . ils 
vidual « tntellect and imagination will offer to our pup 


: i ch as can be 
bo Y n NY and a pride of achievement su j 
logy may pe s Psychological analysis (however pa Ba? 
è as affor ing ancillary insights), by = roblems. 
ae Study, and by no digging into famil f ~ under- 
Ny. 2b Í English caching is not only to have childre In the 
Ma ase teaching i shemselves. I 
l Stug, 5) it is to bring them above is underprivileged 
y of fine poem, the child who 1 15 


of the other major subjects - 
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HIGH POINTS [Septembyy k 
attains equality with the other children whose ‘ 


h syGus AS SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 
adjusted. In discussing the humane ideals that a Omes ate wel 


fe examplifeg; | a word fallen much in disrepute owing to the snubs of the prag- 
Galsworthy's “Justice” or in some short story by Theodore De nd stic instrumentalists) we will be teaching a spiritual adjustment 
the child whose home life is a shambles (or whose inner life ys well. These achievements the elementary schools cannot equal; 
swirl of perplexities and incomprehensions) identifies hie they are sui generis to the high schools. The higher reaches of the 
through an emotional insight, with what is best in our nae 


child remain for us, a particularity which incidentally points up 
the specialness of the high-school teacher, in contradistinction 


and by his identification he makes an adjustment that leaves him 
with the much narrower scope of the elementary-school teacher. 


psychologically more secure. And not only for the moment, The 
ideals disclosed by the literature, once he is made aware of them, 
endure in him. By their means he is enrolled in a continuing 
confirmation ceremony whose sum adds up to society's basic vision 
of goodness and beauty. These initiatory visions must be brought 
to the pupil whose financial status is desperate just as much as to 
him who has complete financial security. Even when we teach the 
“underprivileged” child, we are still teaching the privileged sie 
of him—his soul, his heart. The ideals, the ethics, the populat m 
acclaimed virtues, which flow everywhere out of our class ye 
in English, form a great and common bond between all chil a 
a bond not only integrating their own complex mental = f 
forming as well a clear and singing diapason that inss accept! 
in kindred sympathies with all the common unities 3° jons 
decencies. In composition, in literature, in the oF hos pr 
bring out sentiments grand and fine, there ate — ingly w 
found and great pillars of security which though a Queen we 
aS gossamer enable our instructed children to £ ide like = eve 


re 
i ? O ‘eê 
alongside of soldier, scullion, statesman, lovet, 49° -oqs of vist 


ALIFT TO THE VAULTING MIND. ‘The more consciously, 


the more vividly the teacher presents the children with these modes 
of learning, the more profound the gains in social adjustment. 


In the high school the chiefest instruments of individual growth 
ate the sensitive mind 


sanding. G ind, the emotional grace, the ethical under- 
hit i Do is by saltations, by rapid bounds and leaps. 
and pre Ps + e later adolescent does not proceed in graduated 

a eln le ascensions; and so the popular theory of growth 
of the hi mes process does not have application to the mind 
ing ming i Ool student. Rather the hi gh-school pupil’s vault- 
*wakening io ra transformed overnight by some sudden great 
analogy fro the delights of sheer knowing. To use a handy 
Shri ent the natural sciences (a form of metaphor I normally 
“te Cteated eae the artificial forcing-ground conditions that 
temendous 7 the presence of radioactivity or nuclear derivatives, 


Q ‘ 

Dental Qualitative changes ma in th i. 
; take place in the expert 
known  DIeCt; such su x y p 


ce tO us į suddenly induced changes have long been 
in : ; of—iaea achet "i to eet € Spiritual outlooks of the children we have seen 
of 6 a ee best ideas he has partaken the En liht aa tunes inh ity all of a sudden, by virtue of the forcing-ground 
j hna of imagination, of feeling. And it 5 of vision") w| by het has igen in some great intellectual inducements ine 
JOD to display the human aspirations, realize nd intellect yet to adi ‘Own out. I venture to assert that the English teacher s 
the youth he teaches, playing his imagination . leg hie e ust his pupils for psychological and emotional security 
great common key of C „fo * t Fa truly by conscious teaching of the great (or 
à a : p ig ental of mankind than by paltry exercises 7 s -i 
n en} : . : . u 
For the pupil to achieve a comprehension a to peco™ is # j (Yeg Dus dean er 4 i ying v eee and Da 
e ‘ make a successful adjustment. ot or bea? ts “taigne techniques in = a oom a so important as idea- 
What our society considers right Of 8°% iq af oss? `g  Sthics-techniques, deep-feeling techniques!) 
cessful adjustment, In other words, by cred h and” g 
li ° 2 


owt be ? si P 
timate somewhat above the pupil's present Pe sa) | ~ te MACY OF THE INTELLECTUAL True, to ny 
him within society's imaginative experien? sptuse © ‘taditional fulfillments that English can give to PUP!» 

the intellectual security he needs, and, 17 
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we need to devise appropriate methods and Otivat Per, 19 32) 
to have ready to hand a laroe Ody of subject-matter NS, We need 
the study of English, that will be mal] ble to Our + 8&tmane ty 
which will yet itetary enough and artful Enough not SS and 
the grownup minds of our Pils, we need aboy vale. 
Ourselves as English teachers, so th 


© Opportunity OF us to giy f 
“PPleciated and “ncouraged in it, We high-school teachers 0 
nglish can better judge what will nurture the imaginative, pa 
ative, and intellectua side of the pupils we teach, than - to 
“xperimenters in administrative changes (I refer oblique i 
Se adventurers Who would replace English by the a the 
um and its Splinter STOUPS, to those who would — harps 
entirety of g Subject historically risen and which N , 
2 unique and indispensable approach to life) and the 0 ever id 
“Xtemporizers peddling ver-newer systems. So, ee ; 
back ef Our minds their instructive teachings, the pe educ: 
English should yet not default to the psychologists and a : of 
tional theo . 5 We iinet not lose sight of the mart sub 
Wy subject as ing the preat and universal eT e Pett 
| concede to the Psychologists that age € et 
SO important to the adolescent; T equi pmen g 

j Carries With him always, as auxiliary fie hysical peck 
CCesso areness of 4/7 other psychological and sile ie 
Claim a reassert the primacy of the int 


p 
ITY. pa 
as student © One the Schools of education a hi of € 
i ia Study: his fate of learning, the effect upo 





ENGLISH AS SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


ment and home life, his reading quotients, tests of hic intelligence, 
and the like. And, snared by the utitul trap of our own good- 
ness, we teachers too have been drawn into an Overweening in- 
terest in the underprivileged pupil, as an object of sympathy, not 


a an intellectual being. The guidance experts have explained 
how his erratic behay his inertia and 


ior (or more dangerous still, 
lstlessness) arises out of the Violation of some natural stage 
during his development to adolescence, But we, though we remain 
i influences upon the life 


» Must still treat ent as though he had 


the Same interes 
ith 


ts as the rest of us have—for he has! And in his 
Kéntity with the ideals 


of the rest of us 


lies the possibility of 
the genera] Student tho 
tes that English can he: 


Se uniquely ideal quali- 


at first resist the bait of complex 
ideas, or our rarer speculations. In the general 
d, talk and feeling Scarcely reach farther than 
Welco accomplis ent of practical functions. How he learns to 
wies lift” that the informed teacher can give. After a 
Will ay station to Our own intricate reflexes of sensibility, a 
“Wiched pesed and shaken alere We will have reacted upon an 
S Wore wm a ding the benedictory kiss of the imagination z 
t joke «ANd days, Turning fact to fancy, making of a qipa 
or nota “ss an intellectual thing—such mental stimuli make 
be mor “XCitemene”. there is real adventure, finally to — 
nindes, duly adventurous and exciting to the mind than ae = 
© bojn, Ots and empty adventures he sees, hears, o: eta al 
light of “XCruciating boredom. Hear with what inte ara 
cher tesPonds to some witticism in literature or fear 
Mi t “ma > it is more to him than eat and dri 


— 
jes tone lat- 
Y OF MAN. Even le sted in re 
“fun” is the general agree k individual 
€ m gs to “himself.” Mankind, not heart. The POP he 
Qo, S0 “asure of all things for the generous in things 
Morty Much Tidens 


self, as P Korea 
terested in things he does tee relation of 
` and thinks 


. He does not wan 19 
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BEST SIDE OF 
4 great deal must 


HING. For the general st 

e done by the teacher. The teacher mist | 
€pare to put them in a form W 

tent content, he must create the meass® 
quiry in the pupil. Wherever he rd 
of beauty in thought or langu4s® 

to the pupil, together wi 
that content. He picks up th 
iscussion or a newspaper 4” 
e to the class. Many devices hav p 
ood discussion procedure. B 
upon, is for the teach 
c nswers” from the class. 
-nore than mere “answers.” From 
Pupil can see the visible play ° 
with an idea hot with life. These 
Corners of experience for the pupil ” 
S of deep significance, the t 
those swift Saltations to maturity © 


Out, not wait for “a 


m saying is that for the general student = 
g the very intellige pledge j 
ve a lot of himself and of hts i 





iNGLISH AS SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 
ree 
daily self as of his learned self. If we accept that rol 
weachet—ie., as the one who conveys, by as direct miele 
posible, mankind's inheritance in thought, creativity, and imapi- 
nation—then I think we must permit him all the elhow-roun 3 


Wt K 7 do a great deal of the pupil’s work for him, the 
other nger done by the family (if it ever could) or by an 
agency. It is some strange j= 


When we reai an ; twist of history that at a time 
struction a ri high school the masses who most need in- 
© make ys nen» edge, our educational theories should be such as 
Temendous of ers withhold these best sides in our teaching. 
eneral student’ Ort 1S necessary if we are to break through the 
| © origina] dea cinica] unpreparedness and reach out to fashion 
mite, There is P, socially responsible selves that we want to 
ttle” in t e no use lamenting that children have learned 
taty go wg uentaiy schools, (1 believe the modern elemen- 
Y be r oa much.) Little or much prepared, the child 
p Elementar, o Jet even when he lacks a technical readiness 
di Sr dey me What we have to give does not depend 
he 2S. ‘The es Our essential job in society lies in other 
tte English + tural elements we must emphasize in’ high- 
Vag site Steps not presuppose the completion of prior and 
tetard p ? old it fairly unimportant that a child is two 
| ing Ntitin ti H aiig True, I want to develop in the pupil 
Ult gako On m ading skills to their fullest extent. But I'm will- 
ĉas ang „self the extra pains needed to explain the diffi- 
Wil] Stang in he ords in a passage, so that all impediments which 
Wi 9 class ei The selection I have chojen iar mn x 
tan Clothe yon l perhaps not fix the reading habit in him, ai 
be 7 Pupa, ™ in the “habi fection.” Indeed, of a 8! 
acn Dils, e it of perfecti sers, it can 
bab: Urata), Ven very early in their high-school careefs, © 
Mal tead Prophesied that they will never beco eka 
SIS, Or if readers, of a literary genre 9° 
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ber, 19 
for whom the high-school is ro = Ese he 
thoughts and experiences Which wil] y r ae n of livin 
Of various first-rate minds when those i “sent the Workin 
profound or beautify] Of Sensitive ideas, o oi “is ACE with 
sak popl cogs EROS Finda te ie 
purposes of Bat Ip &hizant how Industry wor 


sence works, how the thinking heart beats 
the systole and diastole of soci 
ange the pupil’s environment, to mend his home |; 
Span of attention, to guide accurately to jo 
can do much to recreate afres 


i h in our pupils the greatness of our 
common spiritual endowment. 7 ‘ | 


a soe BROW ON HIGH-BROW WAVELENGTH. There 
en who cannot be made to talk in class. There ate 
Plenty who Cannot get all of what we teach. The teacher may 
ear that such children wil] not be drawn out sufficiently if the 
pe tells i much. But these children who pom s saul 
< are often happy listening. They learn in class es, 
Bans not only from engaging A k a but from eo 
Outses, lectures, and Setmons—by rapport and abso p 
Even if, on Some unusually difficult theme, only a pe | 
lar the class, still the choice of subject is justice. | 
id 8c OF the class May not fully follow the nr reach 
j A, Must yet be Presented. The theory that we mus unexplo* 
°4Y in class Stultifies many fine ideas, leaves a nd dis r 
e e€ teacher should venture to bring to the light which yot 
definition É f “mper on the teacher's epe ah > res k 
closes 4 >t a higher reach than his pup! 1 his self $ ats 
Own part of the teacher’s self, when a/ ‘ction shoo 
„Pened for his Pupils. And even worse, this roe sth 
=a) ut minority of sensitive students pont somos 
Ptiona] Petceptiveness, These pupils, OF alms of p pe 
we entitled to dwell sometimes het must p” dy 
sub S range, Original, or rare. The tea jon U a t ip) ¢ 
.- <'S for their contemplation. Any restrict s reat pi 
cussion of exceptional and subtle ideas <a in 
OS€ Very Pupils who are presumed to be 


E = & 
a ni 


N ; - 
. 


NGLISH AS SOCIAL ADJUST MENT 
f his rarer conjecture. In reality, these same middle-of-the-brow 
i ate fascinated with difficult, Sensitive, and unusually refined 
discussion topics. Though they don’t follow all of it, they at least 
acquite the vocabulary, the unanalyzable high-frequency thythms 
of fine thoughts and noble ethics. They are attuned, if only for a 
moment, to the wavelength of the kind of eyebrow-lifting dis- 
qusition which is going on between the teacher and the qualified 
few—and they love this rapport. In some vague future time, 
unexpectedly, many of these children now silent will grow more 
expressive and vocal; then the background of unique thought that 
We teachers now consciously are presenting them with, will form 
for them an unconscious “gestalt” (or in the phrase of an older 


reato, an “apperceptive mass”) out of which they can build 


More complete personali 


NOT By SKILLS ALONE. 


Rot me e 6 
in fe visionary. I have of 


, OUr pupils onl l 
m : y lo 
amaling Eli, the sim 
People “i à snobbish co 


I hold these high objectives to be 
ten suspected that those who postu- 
w-level objectives (such as mere 
ple reading skills, and the rest) are 
ntempt for the great mass of the American 
lit r themselyes, on the one hand, these highly educated, 
Ophistic ie People propose a culture the most modern and 
of the me and V haute Style. But to these second-class citizens 
© hich 3 d they would deny an Open sesame to what we a 
Powers © Ourselves; for, we claim, such pupils have limit i 
e atuma Oning and thinking anyway. At least, so the _ F 
Neant) ent funs, let US give him skills (minimal skills is a „p 
Ately nie Can “get along” in “life.” But the pupil who is “tails 
| ng imal ills never does master even those aone p= 
Ver, k; to teac just a litle, we wind up teaching nothing. - ar 
Ve pae the Pupil the creative experiences I speak for, d and 
Oul, Apted in Class enduring treasures to nurcure 4 cal seal 
“elon ve all, he will have a sense of moral, ethical, or belag 5 
Cbet & an inheritance he is entitled to by virtue e to teach 
‘iy °f the uma Th site alternatives ar ding” so 
$ Petty 3 n race. e OPP ‘ve him “reading 
‘alloy, things that he can “get”; to give nd only san 
ain “8 to his “level” that the oasis is dried a is cast out 
Ato a f Stufe With empty wind and pottage, 
“Mitless death valley. 23 
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may become as 800d as th 


e 

e education wh; 

once uniquely recewed, (O 
ha 


ne goal of a d 
ve the good thing 


S necessary to life. 
Everywhere for 800d literary in (the most crying need of 
all) rary writers we should 
aterial Worthy of stu y and analysis, 


those values of 

* We must explore new 

ion, especially searching 

subject-matter by which Our pupils will be motivated to 
Write and s en we shall have tri 


o Speak as equals with 9S, each of us addressing the other on the 
best and finest sides of Our natures. | 


KD 
LITERATURE AND OUR COLLEGES 


‘can litera- 
`< Many of our Colleges are doing the future of American 
ture a great disservice ing, befuddled poet 
whom <n the “Pawning beds of a host of posturing, pe a covey © 
ad ce fie public quite understandably refuses to rea Janguage, # 
“Pated critics who commit mayhem on the English t at us from 
bet IN the Words of Kenneth Lash, “sit blinking se more ft 
Of the Bray latticework of the brain.” They e effect of rons 
.- Power and the glory that words can be made ar-old m0" 
"ng of literatur upon life than one of our 16-y°e 
Sawking ough a comic book 


—J. Donald Adams, in “S ym 
New York Times Boo 


| 


Critical Viewing of Films 
in the Classroom 


BERNARD |. BERNE 
Grace H. Dodge Vocational High School 
Educational films exhibited in the Classroom Should be viewed 
intensively and Critically 


if they are to have lasting, 
efect. The writer experimented with a i 


ting close observation 
was carried on with a ninth-grade busi- 
asic technique can be successfully utilized 
with other levels and types of classes, 
BEFORE THE SHOWING. 
ing introduction to the film, 


néss-training class, the b 


After listening to a brief motivat. 


the children took their places in 
“mmittees such as the following: 
COMMITT ER PURPOSE 
TrueF alse repare a series of statements about the film 
Yen which could be declared to be true or false, 
SD Prepare a seri 


€s of questions which could be 
answered yes or no. 
General Questions 


Prepare questions relating to the most important 
Multipl l Scenes of the film. i 
kii Choice tepare several short statements, each having one 
§ Correct and several incorrect parts. 


Onin: Prepare a synopsis of the film. 
jn Prepare a Critical report showing why the film 
Th Was or was not worth-while. 


ch committee was responsible for preparing 
t 

hows “enting © report for his group. In the course of a term’s 
Uitte i 


ms, each child served on practically every com- 
“All had the eXperience of Serving as chairman at least once. 
to 


on ICAp OR ADVANTAGE? Inability to aa ope 
aS a po Mpletely when movies are projected 13 genere P parent 
band wdicap, In the course of this mr a utilized 
eli as transformed into an en ae onal windows, 
Mtting, © Enter ing the room from incompletely i viewed the 
Ane do we and notes as they amiee 

Th Questions, Statements, ed into the final co 

Pony, Ese Writings were incorporat 


25 
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AFTER THE SHOWING. As soon as the showin CRITICAL VIEWING OF FILMS 
the children met in committee. Since much of & Was 


the thinki ver, Democracy. In many college courses and at many meetings and 
writing had proceeded while the children were Viewin rä: an conventions, the technique of dividing a large group into several 
the meetings were brief, consisting largely of assemblin of 5 committees which deliberate, prepare reports along assigned lines, 
tions and statements and preparation of rough drafts “ cone and come together for presentation and analysis of findings has 
The teacher visited the committees to observe and partici been emerging as an effective means of achieving maximum in- 
deliberations and report preparation. - volvement of individuals in creative or critical group processes. 
At the end of the time allotted for committee sessions each 
chairman presented his report to the class. The chairman of the 
True-False Committee read aloud the statements prepared by his 
group. He called upon children from other groups to decide 
whether each statement was true or false. Similarly, chairmen of 
the Yes-No, General Questions, and Multiple Choice Committees 
presented their statements and questions to the class at large in’ 


veritable “Quiz Session.” The general result of the quizzes was 


comprehensive review and analysis of significant details of E 
film. The last two reports were presented by the arp ee 
Opinion Committees. These served to epitomize and 

total viewing experience of the class. 


from 
TYPICAL RESPONSES. The following excerpts are tase? 


A t hat's an ome 
committee reports based on a film entitled “W 
Anyway?”: 


Yes-No Committee 


(1) Was the business run properly at the beginning 
(2) Would a Dictaphone save time in an office: 





















TIMING. Planning for a film viewing should include the allot- 
ment of time. In schools where periods are 60 minutes long or 
where double periods can be utilized, the problem is less serious 
than in situations where only single periods of 45 minutes or less 
ate available. The eight films used in the experiment were shown 
in 40-minute periods. 

The film was placed in the projecter by a student aide before 
the period started so that no time was lost in technical prepara- 
ton. Committee assignments were listed on the blackboard at 
the beginning of the period. Pupils knew in general what the 
Pictures were to be about since announcements about the film 
made the day before projection. Thus no more than about 
ot 3 minutes were needed at the beginning of the period for 
vation and organization. The average film ran 27 minutes. 
nce much of the writing of the reports proceeded during the 

i of the film, the committees were able in most cases to 
Mplete their deliberations in about 5 minutes. The remaining 


? 

Rel 

f ebe PE q : , an 
: nia of the period were devoted to committee reports 


: z d by 
, arization. W in final form were prepare 

a ch ritten reports in fin i 

Multiple Choice Committee m ganized (c) e in Pe after school hours and submitted at the ot nal 
(1) The office was (a) well organized (b) br foreign telep te ha Class. On those occasions when the e f 
“i a is (a) TE — o h Stee postponed to the next session of the ¢ ra aiai 

a m neither. 

Summary C baoi av. jesseniO8 the et and a POPULARITY. The plan paris ato he films 
A salesman sold a Dictaphone to a firm therey rien) ; ts aloob “titical] àr. Practically all members of the € ‘hed Most of them 
of the stenographer. This resulted in greate! ie woe, | Partici Y» most of them writing as they watct as, if only to the 

came more cooperative and found that tHe ext Pated Orally in the committee deliberations, 
very smoothl idly. 

Opinion y and rapidly 


ts. 

vs «4 ot CO i i statements. 
par) De sk Rov i ntributing questions of teh- while = 
(Frade t ince ayy «cellent opportunities for we during the tef 
aii they << Children acted as chairmen at least © i ed in abili 


“ined experience in leadership. They Be to vi 
k ge in ability  , the 
niques u o 60 g “tically S orally and in writing anc goib piat 
MAXIMUM PARTICIPATION. The Rs cee pe? | lden ad intelligently. What is 
experiment are similar to those describe of 
ue 


ed the technique. ai 
atticle which appeared in the May, 1950, 19 


We think this picture justly deserves four a 


, e 
shows how employees who don’t cooperat x 
together efficiently, 
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Student Teaching; Blessing or Bane? 
CARLETON WASHBURNE* , 


We have to have new teachers—to re r 
the profession, those who retire, and Ape om p yi leave 
the ever increasing number of children who enter on pee 
What these new teachers are going to be is of vital on A 
the teachers now in our schools: these new ones are zoina ate 
colleagues, are going to prepare children whom other waa 
receive, are going to make up part of the staffs of principals. 
We in the colleges who are charged with the education of teach- 
ers have a responsibility to help our young students grow as persons 
and as future members of the teaching profession. We are striv- 
ing to find better ways of selecting those who are to teach and 
of educating them for the vital work they have to do. Our jobs 
to help furnish the schools with the kind of teachers they need, 
the kind who will make the schools ever more effective in helping 
children to realize as fully as possible their individual and social 
potentialities, 


While these students are with us in the colleges, W° ae 
call for assistance from those who have been their teachers ‘on 
who will be their co-workers in the schools; for the tom 
of teachers cannot take place in a vacuum. Educational Or ie 
even educational techniques, mean nothing to these youne ch 
if they are not based on experience with live a 
school and out. We all know that for these student vow oe 
teachers of children they must know children ey sith 
grow and develop, how they work and play, gree! 
(often in i ir basic Per eat 
in unacceptable ways) to satisfy their e know "sive, 
expression, security, and social integration. And ¥ oing © igi 
take their place in the society in which they, a . ro% 
and to help children to understand that society gust PAY pvt 
cooperative and contributing members of it, they resus 
hand contact with the community, must know 1 


understand its schools. pe bi 
A COOPERATIVE JOB. This direct experietn wpe ho 
foundation of whatever we in the colleges try g rofesio" pe? 


to learn as future members of the teachtPe Pjs 9° # 
i a ! oii sg 
Society. And it is the teachers now in the sh poo 


Sn: 100; 
Director Of Gradirare Tildan and Teacher ducal! 


stUDENT TEACHING 





gith many aspects of this experience. It is they who must let 
young students come into their classrooms to study children, who 
must let them. work with individuals before they try to work with 
groups, who must be able to demonstrate to them, as they observe, 
how an experienced and expert teacher handles large numbers 
of children without losing sight of individuals, how the children 


can be helped to learn those things essential to their effective 
living in the world of today. 


During this period of professional preparation we in the col- 
leges have our share of responsibility. It is we who must see that 
the students are getting the liberal education that will make them 
better human beings; it is we who must organize their com- 
munity experiences; it is we who must help them to interpret 
bath community experiences and experiences with children. It 
dat o, who must help them to add to the knowledge they 
able previously received in the schools, so that they will be better 
awit sources of knowledge for the children they have to 
the bas} = et help them develop a philosophy of education on 
antic S of their direct experience and on the basis of the vicarious 
weriences they can get through visual aids, reading, and class 
experience We must help them to profit by the knowledge i 
OBists ns € of psychologists, pediatricians, psychiatrists, — - 
at is as well as by their direct experience with chi pra 
Btow atl 4 may achieve an understanding of how young peop wi 
ir ly clop, how to guide them, how to help them real 

in rr akties, We must capitalize on what they are seeing 
dren's = ools—techniques of organizing classes, ee oe 
a wn and activities, helping children to learn, he na 
niques j. a Wardly and to their fellows—by making wn 
helpin ntelligible, helping them to see the reasons ba 

8 them to learn how to use them. | ai 
and se are but samples of the things the teachers in the s ee 

the i i do in the educa 

me d Nstructors in the colleges have tO n dicate how 
OMplere teachers. They are enough, however ’ es 


f teachers 
pOr me Cooperative a job it 1s. 


lleges alone. 
Job for the schools alone, nof one for agen 


ly 
ly, cooperative’ 
With at y as the two work hand in jaon com produce the kind 
OF tea cir efforts co-ordinated, | 

chers we all want. 
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— POINTS 
What I have been sayin 


1g is at least Partly reco n 
Yet, in too many cases, inst 


cad of cooperating wins DY Ws all 
whole-hearted joint endeavor a MEN 
schools tend to find fault wi 







[Sep tember, 1352) | upENT TEACHING 


„terest in them as persons? Do they give them as much respon- 
ability as possible, letting each h 


toward a comm Spirit of ave the experience of really 
a being the teacher of a class?” 


th each other. ? Colleges ang 


HAMMER AND TONGS. Teachers in the 
times, get out their little hammers: 


. Schools may, at 
Supervisors 


CRITICISMS: VALIDITY AND VALUE. Such Criticisms, both 
from the colleges 


ways, are often valid. Individual teachers, principals, department 
heads, superintendents even, may be legitimately criticized by the 


colleges, and individual college supervisors and heads of depart- 
ments of education in the colle ges 


may merit the criticism of the 
Í schools, : 
s ng taught and the If such criticisms are to be of value in the joint enterprise of 
8 tt. They don’t even thoroughly know schools and 
the syllabus. 
“Ma 


ny Supervisors don’t time their 


colleges, they must be made specific and addressed 
to those wh 
of the teachers 


© can do something about them. When a few unfor- 
visits to the convenience unate situations are made the basis for generalizations and for a 
; and they don’t give enough time to the students eling of complaint and even antagonism between two bodies 
before and after their class visits, ch have a common goal and should be friendly and cooperative 
"The college sometimes schedules students without regard p thie in working toward it, only harm to both can result. Direct, 
the programs of interested teachers; and it fails to take into hein: ; endy Suggestio 
pe the judgment of teachers. W hats worse, it fails t0 8 
any 


can 
ns to each other, however, as to how each 
More helpful 


h its job e ac in achieving the common end, are essential to 
img it with us mh com 
“uate recognition to the teachers helping it wit “a 


“And the colle 


ent of that end. h 
: : ose who 

yho are not respon ate a amentally, we in the colleges must ma a se hni 
sibl “Se Sometimes sends students k doing extra detak colle, Ng our Students direct experience yi n, and help that 

tole and enthusiastic, who are reluctant abou fter teaching,” their ae and 8ive them the respect, ong e ’ school people 
who do not confer with the teacher before and h y subject. SOM, shoulg PS Part in the enterprise deserves. And the 

who do no} have adequate background ın ther ther aren in the ct a direct te 

of the Students are not even interested in their pup 
200d teaching Material,” 


> 


if CO- 
e i o be their 
Workers Paration of the students who are soon t | 


% 100 
ent t l ' 
. hand, af end TO B , ow the prin- 
And ‘Astructors in the colle ges, on the ~ 5 uper p ning pale EFFECTIVE. College Supervisors saat wma oe d work 
a to turning the criticism the other my the best jen 0 | Closes spartment heads, and supervising teachers, 
akwa ee ; are i 1 +) it 
YS Select schools,” they ask, “whic ds assign j ping ” Proble 
mee : Principals and department hea 
eachers w 


O Nav d ng m hem hou e their 
e h th wi m as tO 
mM e : » S ld consult freely ith th 
uc S Wi h 
inter est 4 sof at th 
LO give and are ant y 


e feeling 
ith the students, and should ie Lo inso 
gor TT ie | thet Work recognized as parts of ov practical means x kar is 
Do principals and d sment heads com” iyityint _ tecognitiog tt College an participa t ating, teachers 
schedy] ana aeparim + witho „h t the "i 10n can be found—t t es of coopera courses, Of 
Mes when they change class hour | yh HS t ejj Oeges, or including the name? to college feeling 
col] ege? | chools wh in so lege Catalogues, or giving free et But it 1s eae and 
“Are students who graduate from the high $ i nh that . ther manner—so much the art of both oie practi 
grades really wel] prepared? terest agate | Ne schoo] tial, the feeling on the PATS, he stu 
"Do teachers take a genuine, professional mn yey 1 
to bre 


ing th 31 
People that those who are 5! 
bare the students as future colleagues? 
30 | 
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. i n jrm POINTS September. 1952) 
experience really are colleagues of those wh i 
bers of the college staffs. ular: formally mem. 

Cooperating teachers, on their part, should 

as valuable assistants—actually or potentially —and om ce 
interest in their development as they do in the development 
the children in their classes. The work with these wes 
not be considered as an “extra,” 


Students should 
as an outside duty piled on top of 


; instead, it should be an 


the work of the class room. To give this help the student will 
Fequire time and training by the teacher; but if that training 1 
efficient it wil] pay dividends out of all proportion to the time 
effort spent. Above all, if the teacher takes a real interest 1n wo! 
ing with the student, he or she will be contributing in a vital “i 
to the securing of the kind of co-worker in the schools a 
make work in the schools pleasanter and more effective. qining 

The college and the school are in this business of sii 

ture teachers, together. Each has its special field of coy ef. 
and competence, Neither can be effective without the O 


—— 


THE PERFECT TEACHER 
1. The education of a college president- 
2. The executive ability of a financiet 
3. The humility of a deacon. 
4. The discipline of a demon. 
3. The adaptability of a chameleon. 
6. The hope of an optimist. 
7. The courage of a hero. 
8. The wisdom of a serpent. 
9. The gentleness of a dove. 
10. The patience of Job. 
11. The grace of God. i 
32 12. The persistence of the dev! 


Teaching Essays and Teaching Democracy 
P. MAGG | 
De Witt Clinton High School 


In the anthology of essays used in our classes, we find that the 
author's introduction speaks of mood 


, Opinion, atmosphere, and 
temperament, but nothing at all about democracy. This is a glaring 
hiatus, especially for the boys and girls of our current generation. 

For example, in the selections there is, out of England, Bacon 
but not Mill, De Quincey and not Milton, and Lamb but not 
laski. In the Amer 


ican selections we find, again, Heywood Broun 
but not Mumford 


> 


l Lippmann but not Van Wyck Brooks, and 
Christopher Morley but not Waldo Frank. It appears, then, that 
Proponents of democracy are wanting in fuller measure. 
i Finally, there is the curious inclusion of George Santayana, 
A “nguished philosopher, but one who is not a spokesman for 
gs in any fashion. Why not William James or John 
=a €y, who are definitely committed, in philosophy and educa- 
dea democracy? It may be argued that Dewey does not write 
my ki “Nough for the adolescent reader. This is quite true. But 
ve Petience Proves that Santayana suffers even more so, for his 
there Suage is involved, laborious, and confused. arae p 
t ; ' m 
Villiam fana artist among philosophers anywhere, tha 

Wat vant logies must be brought up to date, forward ie n 
face etisi not backward, in SO far as democracy itself, as ha mon 
EDetar, “o ay. It is quite in order, in part, to deal wi niapi a 
Er fee pinion, and atmosphere, since all a iae 
alive any age Of literature. But, for an anthology to be a m 
C 3 Sioni f ighted toward su 

Ontent n Snihcant nowadays, it should be weig l 

Atas t - i ise, the essay 1tS¢ 
è literary cebet side of democracy. Otherwi pee 
OE ou Ut, Scnre Would never contribute imi lear thinking, 
Bene ute Citizens as democrats, in the matter © f ord 
teco oning, and trenchant armament fo 
ction the entire world demands. 





«»———_ 


iş N nly lead LEADERSHIP 3% 

in T “adetship I will recognize—! ks, gives tO | 
“a Curae AN who, by his own good Wo! _Joha Marin 
33 


it 
fig ou can call 
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BS TOF the So 
SAMUEL P, ROBBINS 
Bayside High School 


One Outstanding factor in our dawning 
n the phenomenal +; i 


cial Studies 


Over 2,000 a i 
small but Stowing literature has heralded this growth. Vera 
Falconer’s Excellent book Fi 


ilmstrips (1948) iS still the definitive 
work in the field. Filmstrip Guide has, i 
appearance in 1948, became a comp 
Older Educational Film Guide. On 

ews, devoted an entire issue ( 


trip. Scholas 


e audio-visual ried is 
November-December, 19 


to 
$ tic Magazine now gives awards an me 
e Best Ten Filmstrips” as well as “Best Ten Films 
Or educationa uring the preceding year. hes 
hat $ 
EAL QUAL] explain it, and what? 
D make ep How shall we p 


+ a nets 0 
t? Let’s take the first question first. oat p 
ange endid audio-visnat nek dating Wels Pe re 
underestimated Although the work on films or skills, 
< a Were Steat numbers of filmstrips sage as eve! d t0 
UMMarize f, obse 
the desire to brir “tc. The postwar teache 


f 
side Wing 
1ng the thunder and color of the out Ja 
© Classrog 
bulky 


‘bilities Of USP” ass 
’ » as Deen Intrigued by the possibiliees S bie of 
ide, £ Mre file and great stacks of ag inom, ET a 
slides With neat little rows of filmstrips containing hysic "s 
Pictures on thousan of subjects within very cate be po 
OreOver, how easy to substitute for the — Inst lac 
lexi . i simp* rage ost 
y of the lm Projector the light, m its st d ef 

cà can be 8tabbed by one hand rom rime 4° 

3 “P in a clasg toom with a minimum 
4 





I cannot 


SOCIAL STUDIES FILMSTRIPS 


So easy, not only a high 


-school youngster but Even a teacher can 
it! 
operate it! 


g0 to the endless trouble and 
ilmstrip with 40 or 50 separate frames can be 
from $1.25 to $5.00? 

The New York Ti 
can have in the last 


mes, Life, and the New York 
f 


“wW years been quick to sen 
and to exploit it. Also, workers in the X 
exploring its possibilities with n 
of the City of Ne 


Journal Ameri- 
se this situation 
G program have been 
On-readers. (Board of Education 


w York, Suggestions to Teachers of Experimental 
re Classes, 195 l, pages 17-18.) 
tis inter 


esting to note that the United Nations has been deeply 
tested in the Possibilities of filmstrips and portable filmstrip 
Ptojectors in education of non-literate peoples of the world. George 
ice and Care of Filmstrips in Fundamental Educa- 
Cation p-> Centre Ltd., London, England, 1950), describes eda 
“on Projects with filmstrips in Asia, Africa, and elsewhere. 
=> STRIPS VS. FILMS, Although the filmstrip cannot a 
th drama o Movement or correlated sounds* of the film, 
i. advantages not possessed by the film: nee 
 Plexibidiny The teacher is not committed to the entire mes- 
‘age 5 iS to a film that has once been started. Frames 


imi i iscussion is 
nay be se ected or eliminated in any order, D 
Possible between frames, 


* gt » e the 
n ensiveness, The “action” of the film is “stopped” in 
3 Umstip for extended analysis and study. 


f ing. The 
Ptability, The absence of sound is se a — sc a 
Sach may interpret individual frames 
‘Ucceeding terms. e 
Š ies of the effectiv 
. tudies O 
Esg of RP RESEARCH. , Theoretical s 
& 


2 The most 
> ir infancy. 
Pt, of Course ; the “sound slide-film, Y ; 
20m Use e, in e 35 
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es from 
Use of filmstrips proved a ke . ~ USeums on both sides 
ne tmy’ if the Atlantic Ocean having been extensively explored 
y trainees were compared iment, Matched Smaller producers are slowly filling in 
seen a film on Mapping and anothe 
ping close] 


er o 
- r had seen sr Cup had 
y paralleling the film. Test scores Pie Pon ma 


ou 
group” 48.29% correct, The ct, 


| ‘ae Steat gaps that remain 
w be explored pictorially. Perhaps the future may see a great 


pictorial literature, excellent in quality and quantity both. 
trol group got 39.5 % correct, th 


and the “filmstrip 


HELP WANTED. What can the social-studies teacher do to 
orient himself amid this ever-growing mass of filmstrip literature? 
The easiest answer is that he should “follow the audio-visual 
periodicals,” but who has time for that? The teacher needs out- 


side help—help that only leadership in higher echelons can pro- 
vide, A school-wide or d 


‘pend time as he would 
fants” should be provi 


in a good library. “Audio-visual lab assis- 
ded for all high schools, not just a few. 
nd squad service must relieve the teacher 
nical problems and make audio-visual tools 
n encumbrance. Moreover, the New York 


RISING FLOOD. 


“Pair, Maintenance, a 
from Producers 


{N each School of tech 
Aelp rather than a 
Lag visual budget, Providing this year about 28 cents per 
4 dol] “ompared with expenditures in many cities of more = 
d Per pupil each year—and in a few cities of pe = 
tho Ollars per Pupil— must begin to reflect today’s needs, 
= Of the pre-war period. 


A flood of filmstrips is now pouring out 


Sing teacher interest. Many are 
is often true of textbooks, those 
ever seen the inside of a classroom tel 
college long ago. The area of high-sc mi 
n suffered because the locus of vat 
ofits; e.g., a large number of elemen 


eager to exploit ri 
very Poor; some are excellent As 
Producing them have n 
leaving high schoo] or 
Social studies has ofte 


: uction has been p ” an 
“chool filmstrips because of the current registration “bulge, oi 
ea r of Imsttips which try to please all viewP® 

Wind up saying nothing. jon than 
hs ntemporary history has received much more enn 

Past. The most ambitious work on previous centuries istor} 
i done fe, which its pi ea 
o p Civilization” into filmstrip form with ape a 

OY annoy ip-a- ae 

great interes T -a filmstrip-a-month plan 


ta 
i ost no 
MStfips so far issued have been m 
SŘ 


— 


PEDAGAGS dak 

umor 

ro Students have a sense of humor. The more you h 
Ore they like it 


3 a and barbers do a lot of headwork. —_— m 
avelin. . a 
There 22 in the 14th century must have a 


s e Scy part of the success of uetttions for their immense “pictorial scholarship, 
educational program for illiterates, In another ex e À 
groups of Arm i 
Sre no roads—only bridal paths. 


À ‘e voy build a 
spefheld berada S the world beats a e to your door if yo = 

* See especial] ; À. and 9 sit N Ptrap than your neighbor. ‘ag High Sch 
Fred D, A morland, Carl I, Lumsdaine, Arth Princeton Un Also “THAN LEVINE Harlem Evening 
Press, 1949 «r: m Mass Communication, is of this WOO 946 
Vv | Which Contains the most complete analysis O f Teach, 
my Valuable IN its Own tight is Hoba n, Charles, Movies Tha 

6 
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Every Teacher a Speech Teacher 
SHULAMITH HIRSCH 
. Junior High School 83, Manhattan 


Speech, because it is a means of ora 


l communica.: 
; unic 
of every classroom period. ation 


Most teachers, how Be 
quately equipped to handle oral activities, rh aor ade. 
limited to correction of their Own speech. Thus, the imme 
of teachers’ attaining sufficient knowledge to correct he cans 
speech is not as yet recognized, » Pupils 

In the article on “The English Teacher and the 
Speech,” which ap 


peared in the April, 1948, issue of 
Miss Norma Tasman States, in regard to the speech student 
that “the English teacher (and his other teachers) can undo all 
that the clinician has been working towards, or he can make the 
clinic work doubly effective.” It is « English teachers 
ate given some preparation in Speech methods, but the “other 
teachers” referred to lack any preparation whatsoever. Unfor- 
tunately, this aspect is as yet completely ignored. It is our purpose 
in this article to discuss the latter point, namely, that inasmuch 
as all teachers are virtually speech teachers, they should as such 
prepared to cope with speech problems arising in the classroom 
SPEECH IN DAI 


LY LIFE. The reader is doubtless ee’ y 
the tole played by speech in oral communication. alt 
wise, are familiar with the increasing stress on comm me J» 
oral reports, and discussions in modern education. eS gat 
Speech is a definite Means in developing our ae fullest 
which in itself advocates the growth of the individual to d pups 
capacity. The responsibility of molding socially adj Pale “Speed 
therefore, lies in the hands of all teachers. In an CT ee ry 
rs American Youth,” Franklin Knowler conten is opinion 
hens oo Of speech.” This statement, in the WH chet 


t 
f ; ef 
augmented to read “and likewise, every 
teacher of Speech.” 4 
cere 


con ness 
THE TEAC R'S SPEECH. Let us for a moment a reach?’ 


with HE ours 
ith the emphasis placed on the teacher's ed to take - jo 


^S part of their ed m 
h, 2" p gdu 
y tor improving their own spees ard of E 
elping the p 
8 


Teaching of 
HIGH Pots 


° ‘Tr e wire 
designed hare ucational training, are req 
upil’s speech. The New York City 


3 


y TEACHER A SPEECH TEACHER 
EVER 


i ce of adequate speech by rejecting 
jon recognize ily qoalified teachers, whose speech is — 
Te oe are thus set requiring that teachers be- ae 
a I However because a person himself has accepta e 
r AE that he is qualified to correct a student’s 
air phe the relationship between the teacher’s lack of 
an and the present school organization. 


TODAY. In the elementary schools, we find special 
me which meet one-half hour weekly, provided for the speech 
defective. Likewise, in junior high schools, speech clinics are 
arranged to help some pupils. In high schools, additional emphasis 
i given in that an elective course may be taken in the speech arts. 


Only a small proportion of the school population, however, is 
covered by this system. Thus, the pupil leaves the speech clinic 
and returns to his regular clas 


sroom, where he finds that his 
oficial teacher is not qualified to help him in arising speech 
‘tuations. Because the present organization fails to prepare the 
regular teacher for assistin g the speech correctionist, the latter 
ba ee to perform the miraculous task of breaking, in one- 
th a week, a habit established over a period of years. On the 
tado hand, the work of the speech correctionist is frequently 
stud ne by the Classroom teacher, who unconsciously subjects the 
Ent to conditions increasing his speech difficulty. 
= HISTORY: MARY. For example, consider the case of 
Start a Precocious, intelligent girl, who in her early childhood 
tons, tO Stutter, M 


| ary attended a speech clinic, where she was 
terng r “Ncouraged and given confidence in her speaking pat- 
Sudde However, af 


ter definite improvement was shown, Mary 
W nse and resented any speech help. This develop- 
Micia] ^S traced to several classroom incidents, promoted by the 
taining ocher, who obviously would have profited by speech 
i ange, At the Zinning of the term, when Mary was — 
Of ass Ta question, she began to hesitate. The teacher, a 
the p: 28 her that she could take all the time necessary, —_ s 
|, and thus increased her tension. Since Mary was unab’ 

M “Pon d quickly, the teacher called on another girl, eweg 

me a feeling of failure. In addition, as time passed, he 
- ignored the girl, and therefore overlooked an opportunity 


Me nly became te 
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HIGH POINTS 
Nsequent 
the spe Cotter: S-depri 
x ECttOnjsp 
hindered by the classroop, S 


Ls eptem 


to develop Mary’s confidence, Co ly, the child 
3 W 


ot any oral expression So that 
instead of being augmented, was 


more withdrawn and self-c 


MARTIN Consider the case of Martin, whose speech, because 
The children disco w” sound for the E resembled “baby talk. 


t of the &roup and laughed at h; - In this case, had the teacher 
Possessed an adequate understanding she could have convinced 
e Class | eir responsibility was to help Martin rather beer 
to mock him, Thi could have been supplemented with additio 
Practice, thereby increasing Martin’s mastery of speech. 


a 
lin > Renee attended the Speech clinic in order ‘7 aa 
Sual protrusion lisp, a substitution of “th” for s. aining 
In a clasg Where the teacher had received sp dee i 
Whe, Ca ble of helping the girl during the pogehen reache! 
Ever an incorrect “g” Sound was formed, the 0 “g” thus 
one Renee to Practice saying “t” “ts,” and woe 
hoe mE What She learned from the speech ae classtoo™ 
since she Sclous of her Sibilants as she spoke in t of ae 
Lect tes that her regular teacher was amen ph 5 complime 
when -aq x Student, therefore, anticipate 

ever a good “S” sound was formed. st eatts 

of the yet 

Probles, BER. Let us be Dne i Saip, a 
the new] 8 the speech correctionist, n i 
40 


onscious. 


and w 


i iyities 
acquired speech patterns into daily activ! 





EVERY TEACHER A SPEECH TEACHER 


versation. In this respect, a classroom teacher, re 
ject taught, exerts a vital influence in developing the child. At 
present, English and language-arts teachers are given some train- 
ing in speech methods, but as yet, teachers of other Subjects lack 
such preparation. The Significance of remedying this Condition 
becomes apparent when one considers the num 


ties arising in any classroom. A common br 


gardless of sub- 


teacher encounters situations 
where a child explains a problem or participates in activities such 


as playing store or bank The social-studies teacher is constantly 


; tes, and explanations. In the 
iments, give reports, and ask 


ve in any classroom, for 


vin g Speaker is not easily understood. 
SPON SIBILITY, The remedy for the present situation would 
to be ; 


COUtsec :. 22 tequiring all teachers, regardless of license, to m 
kin Ses in met Ods of teaching speech. Because speech is p at : 
m Y classroom period and likewise signifies an ——— hes 
speed increasing emphasis should be placed on rp maine he 
teş = n., Cachers must therefore be prepared to sin and 
by sibility Of schools today by stimulating pupil gro clarity 
of ‘paring Pupils for life. Every teacher should — ic of 
tho, Ptession, Correct enunciation and pronunciation, a ae 
Clase, t, Variety, Stress and phrasing of thoughts, a aap ee 
t the; + tivity. In order to enable children to benefits of 
Shoo i ullest Capacities and to be given Tee speech 
Meth n8, all teachers should be required to en teacher. 

ods taining—for indeed, every teacher is a speech 


Aar 
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Dl. nf. wore of the | 
Physically Handicapped 
ARTHUR P. HAYES* 


LEGAL ASPECTS. ‘The New 
tion 4401) requires that a compl 


capped children from birth to twenty-one years o d rs handi 
filed, each year, with the State Education Department 

A “physically handicapped child” means a perso 
one years of age who, by 


| n under twenty. 
reason of a physica] defect or infirmi 
whether congenital or accidental, is or may be 


) 
enital Expected to þe 
totally or partially ‘capacitated for education or for remunerative 
occupation. ‘ 


The Board of Education must ascertain the number of children 
under the age of twenty-one who are so handicapped, and use all 


cessary to meet adequately the physical and 
educational needs of such chi 


ildren as provided by law. a 
Boards of Education are authorized to provide tuition, 
transportation, Special classes, and home teaching for the purpose 
of meeting the needs of all types of physically handicapped chil- 


ith 
dren. Such Boards are authorized and empowered to contract w 
other agencies for the educ 


ation of these children. a 
_ Judges of children’s Courts are authorized to direct a ail 
HES to provide physical care and education for phra an 
“4Pped children, Jf approved by the Commissioner of er these 
the | Issioner of Education, one-half of the cost uthor! 
services wil] borne by the State. Educational services 4 tation, 
through children’s Courts include home teaching, fae inves i 
oaks alates Maintenance, Aj] cases are subject to we 

n. 


York State Ucation 
ete census of all h 5 Law (Sec. 


mmitte 
THE PROB a j 
i À LEM. Pub 


n 
lic education has long bee 


II 
ities for A” al 
Policy of “ uality of educational opportunitie or phy. 
dren of Sc q ir social status- | oppo! 
capacity.” a tegardless of their so 


tiona* 

the provision of equality of a handicap?" 
tunity, the Jaw recognizes the right of the physica of his phy jon 
child for 4 complete education within the ar of edu 
ey and innate ability, Therefore, it is the 


42 tstance in Preparing this article. 


o Dt. F i 
The a tho f >. o btedness t 
OBrien fo, 3 ; sn to acknowledge his inde 


THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


seek out these deviates and help them be 
to 


i self-supporting 
and well-adjusted members of th 


€ community, 
THE EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM. Although there is no 
complete agreement, on the national level, Concerning the num- 
ber of physically handicapped children in the school population 
who need special education, the United States Office of Education 
estimates that 12.4% of all school children require such educa- 
tion. The goals of education remain the same for physically handi- 
capped children as they do for normal children. Only the tech- 
niques and the means by which these goals may be attained are 
different. 


IDENTIFICATION AND DIAGNOSIS. The importance of 
identification and dia 


gnosis cannot be Over-emphasized. All man- 


net of tests, from the group Survey test to the tests of medical 
Specialists and 


Psychiatrists, should be used. In general, the pur- 
Pose of these tests is to measure the child’s mentality, personality, 


ealth, Social, and emotional status. In the process of aes 
2 diagnosis, the significant factor is the use of the case 
nique by teams of 


experts, whereby case findings may readily 
be Collated and become more meaningful. 
GROWTH PATTERNS. Olson and Hughes, in their we 
the “Growth Patterns of Children,” conclude that the princip en 
Sowth aPpear to be the Same for all children. S riva- 
Principles cem to be disturbed in cases of injury, T te 
" Maladjustment. Teachers of pen assisted in 
Should recognize that each child shoul in an environ- 
in Conformity with his Stage of maturation 
“Nt and 


, ial direction to his 
y a process which also supplies social dir 
ment 


ist of all 

SUDAN CE. The function of guidance = geo poes 
tig utes taken to help the handicapped child modify those 504" 
ang °° “stablish and evaluate his life aes ffective program O° 
Rui *eCOgnize and Satisfy his needs. Thus an e ide information, 
(2) e for the handicapped must: (1) Piina oppor 
“Ounse Concerning educational and occupa 43 
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ST O MENTS [Sebtembe, 
ties; (3) assemble and evaluate cumulative recor + 1952) 
ties; (4) maintain cumulative records regarding al} „ų Potential 
child’s life and experiences; (5 & 


) provide f 
handicapped through establishi = Mplo 


OF the 
: ymen 
stung cooperative rela ionski, Of the 
interested community agencies: 


; (6) provide PS with 
grams cooperatively with concerned ERE aow 
conduct research studies in the area of educational and be? 7) 
possibilities and rehabilitation. The function of the ue ae 

physically handicapped COnsists chief 
e, shy, withdrawn, and Over-inhibited 
nable and who, within the limits of his 


in guiding a hypersensitiv 
child into one who is perso 
physical, mental, and emotional capacity, has been able to make 
a satisfactory social adjustment, and to achieve success in his 
efforts to think critically, make dispassionate decisions, and meet 
his fellow-man with human understanding. Of course, the ulti- 
mate goal of guidance of the handicapped is placement in mean- 
ingful and satisfying employment, with adequate economic status, 
and security in the knowledge that they are not dependents. 


THE ROLE OF THE 


TEACHER. Every child has four types 
of teachers: his home 


teachers, his playmate teachers, his school 
teachers, and his community heart my Of these, the most ae 
portant, at all stages of a childs development, are his P 
Ft et parental relationships that Ne e 
“S in his home are basically responsible for ine 
toward himse and his er ih etuns They ~~ 
his development as a social or anti-social being, his attitude of 
family life and 


s “u ember 
group life, and his contributions as a ™ 
Community, 


ed by 

When one understands the tremendous influence P ~ r jally 
aa relationships, it becomes increasingly evide a that a close 
in the case of the handicapped child, that it is essential y schoo! 
teach ip be established between the home teachers p an 
achers, and e community teachers. This partners pothe! 4 
indies ettive only when all partners understand yor the rech 
dividuals, understand their common objectives gusi 
Te ‘0 be used in reaching them. ~ d child 

© school teacher of the physically handicap pe 








, PHYSICALLY HAND NS" 
H 


i the home teachers and 
‘> in the education of i he 
e the Lae seot the needs of these -a It is 
aiher reaches of the physically handicapped to assume that 
‘o fof i 


these needs. 
vers who are cooperating understand 


handica child and his parents 
adel on ett process. oan child and each parent 
+ id m ‘Fach has desires that must be satisfied. The devel- 
a Soke rowth of both child and parent depend upon the 
eed lity of satisfaction in expressing their desires, and 
extent and quality of sa ic 1) “belong. 
f having their needs met. Some of these needs are ( g 
in to”’—each must belong to something or someone; (2) recog- 
eles must be recognized and accepted; (3) response— 
love and appreciation must flow two ways; (4) adventure—new 
experiences must be explored; (5) security—each must feel that 
the other will help; (6) swccess—each success must be recognized; 
(7) teligion—through this they may see the beautiful. 
REHABILITATION. All education, whether for the normal or 
the handicapped, must provide for growth and development in 
ucation, vocational and avocational adjustment, and social and 
‘fonomic competence. In the course of his development, and 
ee the guidance of his counselors, the handicapped child, 
“aie he has deeply serious involvements, will, through the process 
W j retiencing, find that there are some things that he can do 
and, perhaps, ev 


h en better than those about him. 
en 


Superior he has discovered the field of his greatest interest and 
lifes wo y-complishm 


k ent, it is imperative that, in this field, his 
find be should be planned, because it is in this area that he will 
Civic 5 onal satisfaction, economic adequacy, productiveness, and 
of hig Ponsibility, When he has been guided to a recognition 
to hi wePetior Skills, the federal government will then contribute 

S tehabilitation, 


Were. “T the Bar den-LaFollette Act (1943), federal provisions 

Of e made for extending rehabilitation services to any person 

tional nable age, “usually 16 to 18 years,” who has an occupa- 

the i andicap imposed by mental or physical disability, provided 

ss ae Can render employable services after rehabilitation, 
tog 


for rams have been expanded to provide training, not only 
those suff 


ering from orthopedic and sensory defects, but also 
45 
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—— (as MEINL, 


[Sepz 
to include cases involving persons with brain ; Prember, 1952) 
epilepsy, glandular disfunction, cardiac aj nts “Nyury, ia betes 
monary tuberculosis, sub-norma] intelligence ms p Sychoses, þul. 
Rochower, in his study of four hundred menne 


mentally iae Others 
adults who had one OF more physica] disabilities ; ar d. inp 
mental retardation, shows conclusively that not 4 | dition to 
handicapped be rehabilitated, but th ORY can the 
more handicaps, in addition to One or 
and retrained for useful work 


; ith 


any program of education for the 
ew York State, a child with a visual we 

vet 20/70 and 20/200 in the better eye after on 
with glasses ig entitled to Special education in sight-saving a 
pte aid to community boards of education is provided in the 


e 
0 T : - d hom 
rution, transportation, Special class instruction, an 
teachin : 


tion 
&- Specia] . . rd of Educa 
to facilitate the Supplies are provided by the Boa 


ese alt 
iè e Instruction of these children. Among r many 
other afe text Oks, ictionaries, charts, typewriters, 4 
Special devices too numerous to list here. i 49,549 
1 1926, the United States Children’s Bureau liste e 
children Wi ó 


rs, Í 
; um ef 
Serious ortho edic defects, In round n 00 suf 
om ma be bro en linen as follows: about — m 
al elitis, almost 200,000 from cetehm fent j 
cease 0, fom all other causes, war ye the ee 
e ti s 
dren are tie defects often prevent normal activity; ss, 


rience’ «ng 
are f ave limited backgrounds and = in artiy 
"equently late in ginning school, frequently 
46 


tHE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


d frequently absent. Too often they are rejected on 
A ani or amid on the other. As a result they are often 
oe Aes for ‘mentally retarded children. These factors often lead 
difficulties in effecting desirable social and i 


program. The child must be given ample time to 
to place or, if his condition warrants it, he must be transported. 


Special situations arise in the education and training of each 
ype of handicapped child. Special equipment must be provided 


pecial methods of teaching must be 


get from place 


the Professional life of 
toadened horizons of human understanding. 


ee 6 ee 
LEADERSHIP 


> I suppose, are those who are sympathetic with 

ate Comp cts tha is, successful leadership comes when those who 

y lead © willing to work wholly in the interests of the 
ead, 


—Harlow Shapley 


T E 
_ inspite Problems, to give all in solving them, and, living thus, 
| ers, this is the essence of iana. orge D. Birkhoff 


Leader 2 N f a arti- 

; p hip Fequires the capaci to grasp the essentials of a to 

borden Plus the ability to impart knowledge and arena 
Parts Without a such Manner that they can effectively 


Ose supervision. —Admiral E. J. King 
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Films of Special Interes} 
“This Is Where We Came In” 
A Bibliography for the Teacher of Film A 


Since the publication in the 


New York 7; 
1950, of Leonard Spinrad’s feature story, “Filme, "7 February 12 
—High School Students Give Up Own T; the Three 


è . n ; 
Appreciation Courses,” which described Tiad as ee 
appreciation class, this writer has received requests fron 
in the United States and Canada for suggestions and materia 
would be helpful in setting up similar courses She has ws a 
put into the mails a copy of the English Quarterly for S rin Pei 
for which she had prepared “an erratic bibliograph fo yt: 
i wishes to teach film evaluation .. . There’s little enoui 
ri i = lap rigs and far too much about Life and Time and 
r saty ; or a copy of the English Journal for November, 

8, in which a Slightly emended version of the same list was 
teprinted. 
: The bibliography which follows, like most offspring, is mote 
inewy, developed, and up-to-date than its forebears, and possibly 
Si More erratic. Since it was prepared for the May 13, 1952 
“cture of the in-service “Course in the Motion Picture’—unett 
Tad twin sponsorship of the Organization of the Motion e 
biblio tty and the Board of Education—it omits Part I of the not 

"ography, “Aims of Motion Picture Evaluation.” Persons 
yet convinced of the need for teaching the movies afe Tie 
E fifty cents in the pamphlet, Motion Picture Disert pme p 
“a Annotated Bibliography, by Dr. Edgat Dat bus. 10 
i het Published by the Ohio State University, methods o 

© key ideas of thirty-four articles on the aims an p all 
mari evaluation, published between 1939 and 1947, 

Tn the Pataphrased. pale: 
the mov; Writer's Delaney book is a sentence by = wants P 
teach maker's credo is, ‘We give them what t Fn 

“TS guide is, ‘We teach them to want the best. 


PPreciation 


nt, 


I. ACHERS ,— puit 
Aal t BEFORE CLASS: CHIEFLY FOR TE „dio, YE d 


e é i | ity 
communications Bibliography: Motion Pictil’~ pive ied 
CaP. to Vol. I of the H i Quarterly 1 : base core 
by JAN LEYDA Berkeley 4, Calif. “Film Literary chnique 


» has four main divisions: “Fi 





„ms OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


tat ‘ng, design, camera, music, editing, animation, technology, 
direction, ACTA niques) “Film Production and Economics” (ihe 
and nae Europe, Asia and Africa, international relations); “Film in 
a r ( criticism and aesthetics, psychology and audience relations, 
pose T and pressure, government relations and propaganda, educa- 
onal and training films); “Film History. t 


Bibliographies: Audio-Visual Aids, Sec. K7, pp. 560-71: “How to Teach 
High School English,” by DOROTHY DAKIN, D. C. Heath & Co, 
1947. Prepared by CATHERINE WILLIAMS, Teaching Aids Labora- 


tory, the Ohio State University and published originally in The News 
Letter, April, 1946. 


BONAWIT, DOROTHY (committee chairman). “Motion Picture Sylla- 
bus.” Prepared by the Motion Picture Committee of the New York 
City. Association of Teachers of English, 1941. (mimeo.) 


Catalog of Copyright Entries. Vol. V, Parts 12-13, No. 1: “Motion Pic- 
tures and 


: Film Strips, Jan.-June 1951.” Washington: Copyright Office, 
Library of Congress, 1951. 77pp. 50c. Summaries of the plot, principal 
credits, and all pertinent release facts about theatrical and non-theatrical 
motion pictures. 
ne ee Guide. H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave, New 

Liste 2370. ny annual catalog with two-year supplement service. 


E . 
"Meo pedia Britannica, The. “The theatre and motion pictures; a set of 
es from the 14th ed.” Britannica booklet No. 7, New York, 1933. 


Fi] 
Mone The, Vol. 1:The Film as Art. Published by the Museum of 
able T it, New York, with H. W. Wilson. This index makes avail- 
Over —— accumulation of information about films in libraries all 
tories i Country. Section I consists of critical and aesthetic studies, his- 
Outst or American and foreign films, and discussions on the ame 
films aag Craftsmen; Section II is devoted to material on individ 


Ssified under forty fictional, factual, or animated film types. 


il 
in Pl Part I, The Silent Film. Compact evaluations of spent ss 
Bar © Film Library of the Museum of Modern Art, prepared by 
cove, and Arthur Knight. Available as a double number in paper 
“T of the Museum Bulletin, Vol. XVI, Nos. 2-3, 1949. 50c. 
KELIHER, 


si of the 
‘enc ALICE V, “Children and movies; a critical summary 
“entific literature.” Films, "Winter 1940, Vol. I, No. 4, pP. sees 
Rigg | 
Ug 


— . selected read- 
in ACK, ROBERT A. “Appreciation of motion ie pr een 1936.” 
for a general college course at the University © 


Art of the movie—Influence— 


Speciale The Industry.—Production -tiog —Vocabulary. ( mimeo.) 


49 


tYpes.—Criticism.—History.— 
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MARGOLIS, HERBERT F. “An experiment at Biase: » 
Quarterly, April, 1947. An account of the chee it Hollywoog 
ducting film courses for unselected G.I’s at the perience į 


; nce i 
. . 6 . . Uni n Co ` 
University Center in Biarritz. Auted States Atmy 


en areal 
op SPECIAL INTEREST 


bli ications Research. By 

Bibliography in Communtcatrons 

selected 4 Annotate sae Rogge. Quarterly of Film, Radio, and 
Franklin pe ae Hollywood Quarterly). Vol. VI, No. 3, Spring 


fo oe eae of California Press, Berkeley. 


Comments on the Sound Motion Picture, 1926- 
selected ee Lt published in 1946 by the American Library 
ae and Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc., and now in 1952 brought 


er, 1952) 







Motion Picture Association of America, Department of } 
Service, 5504 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28. aa and Public 
picture.” (mimeo., free) From the same source: the ea m 


: T PT Outli Bernard Karpel, Librarian of the Museum of Modern 
guide class discussion in the John Burroughs Junior High ‘Schools upaodate by Wee eg hae Bros. Pictures, Inc., 321 West 44 St., 
Angeles, and the questionnaire used by preview committees of th Att. narape: 

Los Angeles Junior High School. the New York 47. 


TERNER, ALICE P., with W. Paul Bowden. “Course in Motion Picture 
Appreciation.” Newark, New Jersey. 1937. Obtainable from Dr. Wil- 
liam Lewin, Audio-Visual Guide, 172 Renner Street, Newark. 


Survey of Film Periodicals, A. Hollywood Quarterly, Berkeley, Vol. 2, 
No. 4, July 1947; Vol. 3, No. 2, Winter 1947-1948, Vol. 3, No. 4, 
1949: I. The United States and England, compiled by Arthur Knight— 
IL and Appendix, Great Britain, compiled by Peter Noble. 


Motion Picture Association of America, New York City (28 West 44 $t 
Department of Community Relations). “Background for Previewing 
and for Motion Picture Appreciation,” by Marjorie Granger Dawson. 
(mimeo.) “Educational Projects Supported by the MPAA,” by Prof. 
Mark A. May. “Writing the Review,” by Marjorie Granger Dawson. 


(mimeo. ) 


Motion Picture Industry, The. Special number of the Annals of the Ameti- 


can Academy of Political and Social Science. Vol. 254, Nov. 194) 


United States Library of Congress, Division of Bibliography. “Motion pic- 
Philadelphia. 


tures in the United States and foreign countries, a select list of recent 
Writings.” Washington, Library of Congress, 1940. 67pp. ( mimeo.) 


NICHOLS, DUDLEY. Best Film Plays of 1945, ed. Gassnet and Nichols WACHTEL, LILLIAN. “Good Features Never Die: They're Cut Apart 


Introduction. Crown, New York, 1946. 


iene in Schools.” Films in Review, Vol. 1, No. 9, Dec. 1990. 
icture Council 31 <a by the National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, Inc., 
ae a of Review of Motion Pictures—Motion. £i of study a me nion Sq. West, New York 3. 
acts and opinions about the motion picture, 4 i0 ELFE . : N 
gestions for motion picture councils and airmen” 1942. The Na ie Non ORMAN. Radio-Movies-Press: The American oe cs 
Board of Review, 31 Union Sq. West, New York 3: tional Re orks: A Post-war Analysis and Prescription. Bureau O 
? a ‘ J Wines 1945- Peate : search, the Ohio State University. 1946. | 
NEILSON-BAXTER, RK. “F.A. or f.a.2” Sight and Sound, Binns’ The Film Daily. ed. by Jack Alicoate, The Film Daily, 1501 
46. eal picture 42” New York 18. Standard annual reference book for the met” 
| lication tO DH its awar industry, theatrical and non-theatrical. Lists personnel, film titles, 
News Letter, The. ed. by Dr. Edgar Dale. Free upon app 'fumbus: A hed ds, etc. . 
- Bducational Research, the Ohio State University, is publi i 
Ur tive unit les ‘on-picture apprect | 
in 1938, sons on motion-picture aP - et bx ecdotes. Il. IN CLASS: CHIEFLY FOR STUDENTS 
phe ae’ Ae its 
: à ‘ ema . all CE a % Me. 
Pelican Cinema, The, ed. by Roget Manvell. “The “Nie fla } SMR BENNETT, “Back to the Hollywoods” in Try end $o? 2 
fd issue of an annual publication of essay? " Putty, H. ALLEN. “One Kind Word for Hollywood, 
aspects, illus, by stills from the year’s films. 85c. iat yt ™ Knife Factory. 
3 jons FO erish Os 
s sale Department of Public Instruction. Sugg rion” pur “pation Outlines: 1 Fourth Avenue, 
p 7 is of Instruction in Motion Picture APP no Ney Yeereboard—obtainable from SCHOLASTIC, 35 PS 
i s tk 10. ‘Im and Schoo 3 
£5, lm an 
S Fifty Y°? , HELEN M. and LEWIS, RICHARD. F#m 
CHULBERG, BUDD, “Movies in America: After 


l Monthly, November 1947. 
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HIG 
book in motion picture la, ne Se lember . 195) 
of English, Chicago, 1937. onal Council of Tac 
Films about Films: i 
Film and You. National Film 


New York office, 1270 Sixth A à, DOW availah 
March of the Movies. March of Time T (20 min.) le from 


pILMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST Kai (2 rr ; - 
new Republic. “You'll See These Movies and Like It,” January 1947. 


ea of Modern Art Film Library, 11 West 53 Street, New York 






F 19, will send for 10c each the rang Fo oy [a a us 
l e Forum, 369 Lex; y revivals: “The Documentary Film, 1922-1945,” “The History o 
She a ee ea | Lexington Aven mY Motion Picture, 1895-1947." “The Film Till Now, 1895-1946,” 
catalog. : ibrary. See Circulating Film Programs and (1951-1952) “The Art of the Film. 
Magazine Articles: | 


Revivals of foreign and domestic films 
Scripts for study and discussion 

Stills | 

Study guides 


Visits to local theaters, screening rooms, film studios 
Weekly guides to selected pictures: 


Joint Estimates of Current Motion Pictures. “The Green Sheet.” Pub- 
lished and distributed upon request by the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of Ameri 


ca, 28 West 44 St., New York 18. These joint estimates 
“i the work of previewing committees of twelve organizations. 
tings 


“Birth of a Stereotype,” by Luel 
Fall 1947. type, by Luelyne Doscher. 


Hollywood Quarterly, 
“Death of a Critic” by Dudley Nichols Theatr i | 
r . > : A t ’ 
‘Do US. Movies Abroad Speak for America?” bee Eric jot 
Norman Cousins, Films in Review, March 1950 : 


“Hollywood's Art Machinery.” i i 

Tah January 1947 nery,” by Mordecai Gorelik. Hollywood Quatt- 

Hollywood Picture, The.” Radio broadcast describing steps in the 
production of The Best Years o f Our Lives. Radio script reprinted 
in Hollywood Quarterly, 


ig Vol. 3, No. 4, 1948. n85 representing audience classification are given to current films, 
“ihe of the Movies,” by Gilbert Seldes. Films in Review, Septembet which ate briefly reviewed. 


Unbiased O 


; pinion, published by the National Theatres Amusement 
„Myths and Movies,” by Arthur L. Mayer. Har er's, June 1951. | Corp, 1609 W. W hi This includ 
1950's Shorts: New Trends Became Visible,” a Fred Hift. Films “ e Joint Estimates ashington Blvd., Los Angeles 7. This includes 


Review, January 1 summaries wri above, and also verbatim descriptions and critical 
“No Magic Wand” an Wyler. Screen Writer, February D Vha”: H = by previewers of national organizations. 
"Origin of Film Music,” by Max Winkler, Films in Review, De Weekly ewe Sp iollywood: aes 

1951, i » (yard | itie ken of current pictures, trends, and production. Available 
Scholastic, “The Critic’s Vocabulary: A List of Dramatic Term ( Also, Association “partment of Studio and Public Service, Motion Picture 

8, 1948); “Movies: Industry or Art?” (March 22, a ehe i 


America, Inc., 5504 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28. 
ef: 
articles by William D. Boutwell, ed. of Scholastic Taa e's OTH M. GOLDsTEIN Abraham Lincoln High School 
Screen Writer: Architect of the Motion Picture, alk,” etc (See 
"iest Man in Hollywood,” “Making Movies k Jes are goo? 
mppttder’s Guide to Periodical Lit. All Scholastic sstiCes ) New i 
a ae Movies,” by Cyril Ray. Harper's, Js. Lyford: 
Republic. M. Ring True,” by E. Goodman 1 


PEDAGAGS 
c, May 24, 1948, if 


L. : 
To kindergarten teachers 


” yarterly) Fa ms the big responsibilities are the little ones. 
“Two Reet pote Bae gee gE ape Knight ' i fe i 'nds are like parachutes—they function only when open. 
Unale cober ah d” by Edgar Dale. P reshio, ‘ — sense probably comes from stable thinking. 
April 20, 1949; reprimed to The N ar Letter, APP 5, EI Speaking, students are generally speaking. 
Pande aac itervews, news, and its | ag O lenses nes nor mes De pbe aa a, 
IRUSHT, ERIC. “All Yankees Are Liars,” 10 Th o Pjeatah N SYNE x 


: »C. A. “Any Resemblance Is Purely ©° | 7 
m Times Magazine, May 18, 1947 (with map): 
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Eaucation in the News 
Design for Tomorrow Today—The 700 


Liberal An. 
The pattern for an emerging Secondary school a... 
being forged in the schoolrooms of the nation, Į Curriculum 
it will become clear and p om 


r e 

: Fecise; at present jt is ibe 
ambivalent adolescent—tough as nails one day, sh re lik 
tain the next. 2? >y and unce 


is being developed, b i 
affect the bulk of sec : a J 


"hg ondary students who seek a terminal educa- 


The pressures of the natio 
differentiated needs and abilities have thrown down the gauntlet 
of challenge: “Teach us, we dare you!” We tried to give them an 
undifferentiated boarding-house diet, thereby creating a mountain 
of “vitamin” deficient citizens. 

. ` Present potpourri of new courses and modified old ai 
Í a brave attempt to find a pattern that will ultimately provi 

or all American youth the kind of education best ealaine J 

make them more efficient as citizens and human beings. © 


, h- 
ttedly an amorphous mass that is slowly engulfing ae: 
school curricy] 


n's high-school population with their 


um. Nevertheless, if we accept the thesis = all 
ticular offerings are designed to meet the functional nee student 
Children, that the curriculum shall be designed to fit the new 
sot the other way around, then the rough outlines 4 a pray 
ection may be followed, albeit with caution, hope y ool SY 
t the pattern is changing is evident in the ra 1,5 
€nts throughout the nation. In the Geo ta the Ue 
ife, Mr. J. Dan Hull, Associate Deer red ing io 
es Office of Education, provides us with some 1” : 
mation, Excerpts below, races i 
For man i i Is have been 12 a ‘bis long 
becoming g geasa American high schools ning 


mmon evidence Concer. goral en ed 
time trend alan =r tabulation of e, the Us 
Sew’ of pupils in all subjects in secondary SC 1948-49. ief 
tates for the second semester of the school year scribes d 
54 +++ The Summary of statements that follow 











spUCATION IN THE NEWS 


ollments: in 1949, and some changes which 
tus + ae iced between 1934 and 1949. For the most part, the 
ie ce in the direction of more functional education. They repre- 
Fort to meet life needs of increasingly diverse bodies of pupils 
ne largely continuations of trends which were apparent in 1934. 
ae in both mathematics and foreign languages in the 
last 4 years of high school were smaller percentages of the total pupil 
bodies in 1949 than in 1934. During the 15-year period, enrollments 
in arts and business education subjects held their own. 


... Among the broad subject fields, home economics and industrial 
arts had the greatest percentage increases in enrollment from 1934 to 
1949. These subjects are seldom required beyond the eighth grade, 
but apparently working with tools and materials has a great appeal for 
boys, just as homemaking has for girls. 

In many instances enrollments in general courses have expanded 
while enrollments in more specialized courses have declined .. . 
General mathematics has grown at the expense of algebra and geome- 

A development investigated nationally for the first time is the 
core, which uses the time ordinarily given to two or more subjects, 
€B, English and social studies. . . e While less than 4 percent of all 
Public secondary school pupils are enrolled in the core, it is present 
m AC than 15 percent of all junior high schools. 
tolled Ost 2 percent of all public secondary day school pupils are en- 
appear m Single-period orientation or social-living courses which 
at to have objectives similar to the core. These courses are most 

Sons in the first year of regular and senior high schools. Almost 
guidan , PUPils are enrolled in Single-period courses labeled group 
nae? pers onal problems, human relations, and social adjustment. 
percent ong individual subjects Latin and French show the greatest 

i age decreases in enrollments from 1934 to 1949—a fact 

in foreten wey reflects the rel 


axing of college-entrance requirements 
wah pene during the period. ni 
Buages ere is the only one of the commonly taught foreign lan- 
iene hich gained appreciably during the years 1934-49. Probably 
ties wy -cts relaxed college-entrance requirements, a concern for activi- 
Neighbor sae likely to be of practical use, and the nation’s Good 
A icy. , oii 
taught aber of subjects reported for the first time in 1949 a 
educar ms many as 15 States. Conservation, consumer buying, sajety 
Co nOn, river education, and home management are efforts to pes 
neon, needs shared by all pupils. Doubtless some of them eee i 
Fung 8d by interested citizens or even required by State legi mn 
ftom ype als of electricity, as a separate course, is an peat ‘- 
Speak; Orld War Il. Remedial English, Sage ees A ipiis am 
cooper., an broadcasting, vocational radio, diversified nr 
chig y ive store training ‘and cooperative office pace J dans Wi 
ty in regular and senior high schools and represen 
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indivi f i September l 
meet individual needs of pupils. The last four subject + 1959) 
and the last three involve cooperati S ar ) 


+ on of e © Vocatio 
- autliorities in supervising the work experiences ¢ al and ached 
`... It was possible to make defensible estimates of” Sy as 
as percentage enrollments in all the national invest actual 


© cua aS well 
been carried on since 1915. Percentage enrollments inno vhich have 
etry, physics, and Latin have shown progressive d 82014, geom, 


a - . : creases in all > 
tigations since 1915. However, from 1915 thro inves. 
enrollments in these sub ugh 1934 the 


jects were increasing while the : 
were decreasing ... ar” 


JACOB A. ORNSTEIN Andrew Jackson High School 


Chalk Dust 


(Have you a favorite teaching device that helps make the job 
easter and more effective? Write it up in about 125 words—250 
maximum—and send it to Irving Rosenblum, Franklin K. Lane 


Hight School, Brooklyn 8. If HicH Points readers approve such 
a column, it will be continued.) 


Say It With Music 


i ; tS displaye 
It Takes Rhythm” is the title of a series of poste in the u 
y an accounting chairman, Mr. Steinfeld, in his ane Bish 
of calcu ating machines, conducted at Franklin É. he need x 
hool, Brooklyn, New York. Each poster stresses À rawing YB 
nm through a pair of illustrations, for example ê C. ig hyt” 
Sesting thyt in an orchestra and a picture n 
required in Operating the calculating machine. 
such illustrations as dancing, cheerleading (4 , feld 
SC ool cheerleaders) , and swimming. p Stel ots 
Suiting the practice to the poster, the instruct priate i 
Provided 4 phonograph for use in class. PP the mac po 
~t a rhythmic tempo for the class in operate of OF 
© tunes used include marches and po = be. js 
“uve selections in the set is “Anchors AWE recording? 
S a variation in the music, a series Of t3 


56 


These were prepared by the music department, 
deverg, chairman, in cooperation with Mr. Rosenblum. A sët of 
numbers was played on the accordion by a pupil, Anthony Colella. 
One number, an original composition, was com 


posed and recorded 
by the school orchestra under the direction of Mr. Theodore N. 
Fagin. 


How do you think the youngsters respond to this? Both the 
class and the musicians have expressed their appreciation to 
Mr. Steinfeld for the pleasure and the learning—the joy at work— 
that they have obtained. 


Mr. Seth Van- 


IRVING ROSENBLUM 


——«»—__ 


WHAT 1S EDUCATION? 


ae education there are as many definitions as there are educators; 
© groves of academe are noisy with debate. 


—Hamilton Basso 
——«»—_—_ 


CRITICAL NOTE 


of T education does today is develop the memory at the expense 
© imagination, 


—Owen Johnson 


ne 


SOCIETY'S RESPONSIBILITY 


ion with 
an individual is free to obtain the ait SS axe 
Society can provide him, he is being 19) —W. H. Auden 


Uni 
Which h; 


is 
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High Points 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN THE E 
Who can resist a rumor? Some 
assurance of the “unimpeachable s ew, h 
completely deaf ear even to the sheer boldness of, “ye >, uth a 
ably just a tumor...” That such facets of “human nari Prob. 
skillfully utilized by the unscrupulous elements in our e 
all too well known. Recent studies have found that our acce 2 z 
of rumors forms the framework of m a 
fears, 


any of our Prejudices and 
What can the tea 


NGLISH CLase 
amon 


When we say, “Rumor,” but equally important in so many other 
areas in these days of collapsing standards that we, as teachers, 
Must now include in our daily lesson plans if we are to educate 
e whole child effectively, hat 
ere have been some developments in group processes she 
can be ttanslated to the classroom. These techniques ae 
emphasis upon Stoup participation present a workshop elect 
for the Study o emotional patterns as they affect inte 
concepts, 
GOLD § 


sson 
i IN THE CLASSROOM. We had on r ‘ ool. 
We third-term English class at Andrew Jackson P8 che chap 
Swee studying George Eliot’s Silas Marner. Among 
ters assioned w 


ilas 
- ft of 3 

; as One that concerned itself with the the 
tners gold, T 


yil- 
on of the 
e class was describing the react reca! 
lagers Sathered at the inn to the news of Silas’ loss: Tai qii 
OW a possible thief was decided upon by the villagers: 0 
the &toup at the 


er W 
inn accepted as the thief a io ool gi 
recently seen in the village. “The peddler wore eart? ves, eer et ae 
no doubt! Certainly gypsies were known to be eri from ° 
Well, P sies, do live by their wits, don't they: f the thin Bed 

i the youngsters who was getting into the spitit °, -> com™ 
cople would rat 


: crime 
her blame an outsider for 4 


8 US may neeg 3 
ource.” F ed: the te. 


yMAN RELATIONS IN ENGLISH CLASS 
H 


. their midst than suspect one of themselves,” a second com- 
in 


mented. 


$e 


Members of the class were beginning to identify themselves 
ith the characters in the story. There was evidence of a sympa- 
heat feeling toward the people in the book who were b 


ding 
up a case against an innocent stranger. We paused to summ 


We pointed out how our comments were influe 
tional reactions rather than by factual infor 
to explore this concept further. Our own ex 
as the subject matter rather than those of 
to see how we would react in a situation 
were directly involved. 


BUZZ SESSION 


for this type of experiment. This 
city-wide bomb 


Conducting a“ 


at ten o'clock j 
Would 


Dowingly at 


arize. 
nced by our emo- 
mation. We decided 
periences would serve 
the book. We wanted 
in which we ourselves 


ON A BOMB DRILL. It was a fortunate day 


lesson occurred on the day the 
drill was scheduled. The emotional climate for 


Rumor Clinic’ was very favorable. The class met 
n the mornin 


g. Rumors as to the exact time the drill 
called permeated the school. The elevator man winked 


us early in the morning. The teachers’ room was 

imping with Speculations. Of course, the children had ai 

ries too. We found a perfect topic to experiment with—A? 
at Time W 


Sin 
8t0ups 


ould the Bomb Drill Occur? 


Sat, device of the buzz session, the class was divided into 
* Lac 


sel fOw of students constituted a group. Each group 


A} 


for 


S With each 


chairman. The chairman of each cathe ellen 
ch member of his group the answer to oot eter 
at Time Would the Bomb Drill Occur? Ea 


he 
Ocumented by the student. He was to tell how 
Ir 


. e 
5 ci rmation. Th 
S Statement—where he received his info 


lt 
e group fe 
Was to write down all statements that the g 

CE tepe 

sist 


also to 
was 
“sentative of its thinking. The ae group. 
Pon 100% participation of the mem 


; person 
e minute per 
: buzz-session technique allows about on 


f- 
rs, as CO 
ven mem 
Song. won. If the group consists y hg as, seven 
tinut S to the Seating arrangement tation. 

es 


Was 


sul 
gi Would be the time allotment for con 


groups some SUPEEY aa 


nt 
Ven the time allotment. In stuc¢ 59 
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ea lt EY POINTS [Se 
to encourage active participation is advisable. At the 
minutes, the reports from th 


tember, 1952) 
e chairmen were called i of seven 
recorder was assigned to pl 


ace on the blackboard the coy ten 
and the sources of information as Presented by the varion, o 
men. The reports follow: chair. 


Time of Drill Source of Information | 
Group I 11:00 AM. News 


Papers and parents : 
Group II 11:00 AM. 


A friend of one Student's father 
ew a policeman 


who provided 
the information for this group. 


€ information was absolutely 
authentic, 


Group III 10:30 A.M. 


The parent of one student was 
a building superintendent in 
New York City and had been 


given this information. , 


i ed 
1.A newspaper article state 
this Mop mar time ah 
would be pan ed oi n 
Rush” and before 
lunch. 


2. Radio report. 
dummy 
Group y 11:00 AM. Friends added that 4 


Lis- 
bomb would be dropped OF real 
den Boulevard to prov 
istic touch. 

eer cee 


d 
a0 
° ” i hat of ange ith 
(Reporting a second time) liy oo beet be set of Y 


the dummy bomb! 

the dumny bob! 

a Was general class participation — e 

evinced On the subject of the dummy bom class. radi®» 

ced laughter — nervous laughter from the p articles, ther 5 

fia +, SOurces here quoted included newspape o ‘ 
hea) Patents, and the usual friend of a frien’ 

ry Sin the inner circle of those running the dt! 


cos" 
ups 
roup a150 


MAN RELATIONS IN ENGLISH CLASS 
HU 


EAER 
ify the results of the exercise. We looked at 
Ms meri ann reiii us on the blackboard. We looked 
ae ee class. We saw the variety of Opinion expressed, We 
: rand the authenticity of our conclusions. We analyzed the emo- 
mT act of the “dummy bomb” report. We saw how univer- 
nally sed to the drama of this Statement, how great was the 
siar influence on our thinking. The class had experienced the 
mere of a rumor. The class as a group was able to study 
first-hand how their opinions were the result of their emotional 
patterns. 


TOWARD MATURITY. The English teacher has the Oppor- 
tunity to employ devices that can serve to harness together as a 
team the intellectual and emotional needs of his pupils. The Eng- 
lish teacher always has the literature of the world as his w 
Material, He 


can proceed from teaching students to understand 
People in books 


to teaching students to understand themselves. 

€ classroom should not undertake the study of individual 
“motional patterns, Such study particularly of adolescent students 
"By Present Personality difficulties. By the use of these group 
Procedures, though, individual Opinions are expressed and fi rs 
ough the Smaller unit before presentation to the entire class. 
© Study thus lo 


orking 


ed 
Ses its personal quality and can be analyz 
Mote freely, | ee 
D its broader aspects, education in a democratic society is as 
to develop 


djust 
Youngsters who think independently, t "pabilities, 
ah Stoup; who can realize their fullest pn ge) me 
Yi th aPpreciate the needs of all; youngsters yi- education while 
achi the necessary skills associated with torm t of emotional de- 
Yel “Ving “motional maturity. The sangoma a. 

i pme tis inherent in any such statement 0 of emotional ma- 
tur: We, aS teachers, accept the agyelopos tality along W! 
the Y of Sur students as an educational A E paom experiment 
tay Parting of factual information, this 


‘an of that 
e 1m 
aim, Prove helpful as one device towards p 


on High School 


Uvira FRIEDLANDER An 
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rmn O POINTS toy, 
EXPERIMENT IN THE SOCIAL STUDies 992 
As a teacher of socia catio nal . 
felt for some time that I was not reaching the wont School, I 
ing through the use of traditional methods. With 800d teach, 
ment of my chairman, I 


began an experimental ~ ©NCOutage, 
History I, last February. a’ term in 


I studies in a vO 


which confronted me was the reading retardation 
ont l of th i 
The majority of our girls found the high-school texts pinia 
amm’s From Colony to World P 
g. The texts which i osti 


nce. What was, and still 

a history book which combines an easy vocabulary 

anil story-telling approach, with the detail and emphasis suitable 

to girls of seventeen, Such a history book is perhaps impossible to 

Write. At any rate, few books of this type were available at York- 

ville, an Successful teaching was difficult to achieve with the 
Texts we did have. 


other problem was ie pattern of the school day. Our stë: 
“nts attend class from 


. ed 

e he; As 8:45 to 3:30, with their u peii 
ae e nos 

St no rest betwe nute lunch period. They hav she 


en classes, and have no o rtunity ooh int 

tary or do OUut-of-class assignments in = T his ~ om à 

si comes “portant when it is seen in the riage em act that 
tuation Which Offers Poor facilities for study, an af hort, regu” 

bat ho ibers of the girls hold afar ohoni jobs. dn vill desto 

h homewor is not done by the girls and the teacher W 

Whatever ‘apport she has built up by demanding 1t. 
Recently, 


has 
ng 
another obstacle acher-pupil unde n 
€n the entr to te pup 


ich spea : 
7 nce of large numbers of non-Englis exists 
ti This language deficiency adds to the gulf that “al 
en the teacher and the Student, ie praditior 
n this situation the teaching of social studies by t : 


“velopmenta| Methods d are youth tO a a ov! 
“POnsibilities Of th tee ee pa 
62 


e electorate of a democracy. 


pRIMENT IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
EXP 


| dom and dislike of school, and we are = helping 
pa eni who will take an active part in our democracy. 
ci 
to create 


UP. The thirty-three girls in the 
pan ry “haem 16 years old and in the sixth 
= iE a pre-nursing course of study. They were of 
Tom intelligence and were handicapped by a reading S 
tardation of three to five years. I had been their social-studies 
teacher for the past year, and I knew them quite well. We Te 
god friends, and no discipline problem existed, but rather a ine 
rapport. Among the three racial groups there was no tension 
except for a certain “stand-offishness,” which existed even though 
all the girls were in the same official class. 

Although none of the 


Students were habitual truants, atten- 
dance was desultory, 


and the general attitude toward school was 
one of lack of interest. Their work habits were very poor and, in 


Cass, if they were freed from the restraint of taking notes, they 
tended to d 


ay-dream or sleep. 

._. general, I felt that few of the girls were working up to the 

w Sof their ability, even though, admittedly, their level of abil- 

„J vas low, I set Out to see if their interest could be aroused and 
y Could be Stimulated to like history and, thus, learn. 

SSIECTIVES FOR 

‘Mprove the s 


THE TERM. My first goal was to endeavor 
pation among 


Ocial attitudes of the girls. I hoped to see co- 
ay Otganis: them become a definite and purposeful popa 
SPonsibili me “Pmmittees, I wished to increase the sense = w 
Stoup ray Of the girls, and I believed that as a member tee 
Ommnitte individual girl would feel an obligation not to let : 
“nd tq o Own. Oncurrently it was anticipated that langu ee 
Would “lal barriers would be lowered and a better group Si p i 
tenda Prevail, foup pressures might also encourage 


i mmittee’s 
tepon, © Since the girl who was absent on the day the co 
_ A e iv ld spoil everyone's work. 
Ty the Siven wou sp +» valoable skills were not 
Practic Svelopmental lesson, certain 


‘sheral to the 

‘pic -~ tO their fullest extent and often — method, I 
ed to s integral, This term through he (oa group, using the 
bra Evelop the skills of speaking eon maps as daily parts 
Y, “Snsulting reference books, and u 63 
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S [S 
Workin Seite 


of the job the Class was Mber 
8 on. Us: ; s 195; 
aterial for re aS this a 


notes and organizing m 


ethoq, takin 
often than under the trad; ional Proced Would be done, 2 
e hiig istorica] Content as Such n 
© subject matter was based on à prima 
tory I, but since the girls planned = Eek, American 
Covered. Certain “ssential topics were studied detail Wete nor 
How wee Meaning and Practice”. «o cand Such ag 
orks”; “Some Great Men of American Hie ett and 
evelopment of oy; Regions”; and “How the Ci) soy 3 The 
me U. ian e Live in Today.” Soil Wat Led 
“fvading ever thing w ’ 
meaningful an seed cies tit. of om history mor 


of the question, “Why 


an remove Genera] MacArthur?” In the course 


tle sion a large Number of uestions were raised which 
= a “ould not answer, Some wine these: Can the —_ 
the Presiden per, ba 15 impeachment? Can Congress chet 
` secretary wrote down these uestions, and the next 
the ae were listed on the board with rh twenty others pi 
ate Said they » OF Some one in their family, wanted page 
© questions fell into natural groupings—those — 
Presid s telated to the Supreme Court, those relate 
= “ud a series about local government. hese quë” 
tions (Ww 4,2, sslon of the sources of information = oe, 
Paper, etc. ) HA a hose book, r am thee preferred to 
on, and th ee h Fees the committees they od 
Bach commin CQ phase of the unit began. liamentary p 
ure, O ‘tee elected a chairman, using pa he chai 
Was to Ji p wimeographed committee workshee vestions ® 
> ist the Names of the girls in the group, the q g 
to work on, and an evaluation of each girl's wot A a gon 
n ei chairman took the list of questions pa. they Y asl 
tY to n OMmittee members decided which questi using OM 
64 or Every girl started her research by 


BXPERIMENT IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


text by Wilder, Ludlum, and Brown, This Is America’s Story, 
Since this is an elementary book, the facts they wanted were often 
not present. They then turned to the books on my desk (I had a 
copy of every recent social-studies text | could find), and by check- 
ing the index, eliminated those that 

took notes from those that could. Many questions, particularly 
those on local government, could not 


answered by a history 
book. This led the girls concerned With th 


map of the United States to locate 
ndependence, Missouri. The maiori i 
Swerable from 


an ordina text on gover e 
most of the girls used 7 — 


nt, and this is what 
s 


the e Sit! give her Own. The latter choice prevailed, except for 
ablest ee on the Supreme Court where the chairman (the 
In he oe 'N the Class) made up One comprehensive report. 
Presentation, Owever, she gave credit to each girl’s work, 
= aty found out how a judge gets his job,” etc. 
in a cing ene 7 Potting periods (another four days) the class sat 
i and hea d their classmates read reports. After each 
“t report, she asked for questions from the ra. 
metimes Precipitated a general discussion. The y 
K n the qualifica 
i “Uutred when a Student read a report O oo aie 
ch a resident, and another girl es p= gia 
“neq "i Sto President Ocassionally I interj saan Tanie 
teag ~ Stimulate discussion or direct discussion 


. ine of 
he ; de a brief outline 
the iie all the reports were finished, we - of content was not 
t main.’ T wasn’t eager for this, as retentio 

w, or 


written ` 
. anted some y 
&oal for the term, but the girls w 


k 
about it. This too 
Xe per? ANd this seemed the best way 0 £0 
1 


°¢ and concluded the unit. 
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a O MEOINIS LSeptemg, 
PLUS TALLY. In exan ining the positive TIA 
approach to American history, A a 
sharing of work and responsibility the class became 
and group feeling devel a certain exte ; 
Suage barriers were lowered The non-English Speaking girls 
served on different co ittees, ana: 
Ce Cases in particular had contributed work which ta 3 
other girls’ Opinion of them. 


A gratifying result was the improvement in attenda 
a few experiences in which a Committee was delayed į 
use of the habitual 


absence of One or two Students, 
saw how Necessary it was to 


nce. After 
N its work 


the entire 
committee 


binet, beautiful] 


© pd f the 
arious sec Y typed and complete with pictures o 
Vario fetaries, This 


d the 
was posted on the bulletin a 2 yet 
s was tremendously encouraged. Although she 
teady for a | 


eaking 
ecture tour, she has lost some of her fear of sp 
before a Stoup. 


rch speaking 
Because the Committees were mixed, the non-English Serey 
Sirls gained eXperience in the use of conversational | w-commnt 
had to unicate with their chairman and = i (of wh 
members, ese girls, especially, used the dictionary 
Ere Were always two on my desk) a great deal. 


un haste” 
A et me l, 
S TALLY, Lest all this sound too glowing, ' First of f 
i describe the Negative aspects in the unit appro 
Certain topi 


la 
cause O° ¢ she 
Were simply Not covered, partly be 


tne art i pos 
~ rtly because of lack of interest on th! ed 10 
class F 


i as mention 
ing h Mple, the Monroe Doctrine w 

Ing bur NOt studied in detail. 

66 


UGGESTED SCIENCE ORO te 
. ime factor is important. This method does take much 

ie S eran however, to ask ourselves whither We were 
ote with the old method. Why “cover” al] the aspects of 
yee di history (manifestly impossible even under the old sys- 


) when little real learning took place? Better, I think, to 
=i less and have the students learn more. 


The reports were not uniformly 


some were too complicated; some did no 
isan area where the t 


ast term” did decrease, a ia 
SiM went on; and as we completed the last unit on the Civ 


eco- 
. <t of girls asked me if next term they would study 
nomics In the “new” wa 


TOTAL SCORE. This unit approach represents oita — # 
w acher, “equires a great deal of ingenuity, and in to make 
fe ng of a ection for the girls. It is, however, nce with the 
for "i interesting term, and the teacher will idas history, 
ing nowledge that the students have learn 

“"d enjoyed it! 


. igh School 
"LMA BERROL Yorkville Vocational Hig 


THE 
GRAM FOR 
A SUGGESTED SCIENCE PRO 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


il experi- 

sed on pupil expe! 

me sf anenee exhiing reg A of adequate ee 

a Whi ith a caye 
wile science, it is poss 

kground oe ee m the basic concepts ~ reciation of wits 

to develon -> “pene not only increased api "d in experimen 

: tiques Da also an enriched backgt 

Scien u 


l] by encouraging 
his goal was achieved in my school Py 67 
iS goal was 
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didldnen to terion cee et PONT: 


ember, 1959 
children to perform experiments first in the Classtog 


in their own homes. m, and lates 


PROCEDURE. The five hundred boys and girls in 1 
were in the seventh and eighth grades, oS in this Program 


It was not necessary to curtail the regular science Program 
because the children became so interested in t : 


he ex riments they 
performed that they gave greater attention to 


their regular Course 
of study. The last twenty minutes of each class period were devoted 
to student-performed demonstrations. 


Asa preliminary step, the school purchased a 


number of books 
on the subject of scienc 


e experiments for boys and girls, using 
would find at home ot could purchase 
- the volumes were distributed at random to 


‘ele and 
Wrote the name and author of the book, as well as the title an 


À ncoura 
Page number of the experiment. They were further = ah 
to write a description of their selected rennet t to ex 
Clude a sketch of the apparatus. Students were pee 


j ic for & 
change their books until they found an appealing tope 
Perimentation. 


iven 
. b were giv 
For stimulus to voluntary participation — theis 
8tades for experiments they performed be 
mates. For each 


s an 
Class session approximately two py! the : 
girls were Chosen to perform their experiments. riety ° 
“MOnstrations could be "penea led to a Lange iment 
ae demonstrations Each child who performed an € siti 
Mitted a eport of his work on standard-size or 
and for each class a booklet was formed of the np uiri 
ter their introduction to this method K A) 
©XPeriences, Students were encouraged to perto 
Ments in Class, 


gë 
d in Soet 
un e 
TEACHER'S GUIDANCE. The teacher's back jentious i 
“Petimentation wil] inevitably grow with the 

68 





m 
STED SCIENCE PROGRA 


that many of 
s emembered 1 
A suGGe ogram. It must be rer eect’ para 
ment of this prog eneral science require Sp fost’ sane bettat 
op experiments in g and hät the teacher shou hance 
the á continued SUCCESS doing his best to perform an expe _ 
insur ‘st a student who is ord with an element of danger, but 
to ass iments are associate ins aii 
as hild’s pocket knife may 
pepanen ing—or a finger. The 
only 7 knife may be used to cut a string par 
che should develop a feeling for ee a jpa 
js i iments that he is co 
rmit only those experimen ; 
mere controlling. Therefore, for some teachers, the a 
reaction is a safe demonstration of the effect of rapid oxidation. 
Students should be cau 
experiments. The elemen 


“tlOrm i 
tecetved gifts 
Presenting th 


RA 
York rA COOPERATION. The local branch of the New 
specia ooie Library Cooperated 

Pecial ¢ llecti o 


wtih the school in setting up a 
n appropriate book i 
e. The 


ri suitable collection was set up 
Tesources fo, © „Students were e 


nCouraged to utilize all of 
Or reference material, 


‘ € successful] develo ment of an ex. 
Stam in the l ar E 


< ementarty or junior high school 
rested and sympatheti 


P. S. 47, Bronx 
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et Se | POINTS Septem, 
OUR EVOLVING STUDENT COURT 


", 1 952) 
Many writers on student S°vernment are uite 
even highly Critical—of Student triby als. k g retical, 
used to buttress their position, the following t Ents 
most directly on the si 


l. Children who become * 


ance experts, Well-meanin 
dent judges may be, th 
pupils, 


Ofces in their Opposition to the use 
-enlisted personnel in Courts martial.) 


Since it js the Contention of this article that the court : of Our 
Student Republic is evolving in the direction of educationally 
Sound Practice, What of these Challen ges to its existence? h 
effort will made to refute these arguments per se. ri be 
some Of the ©xperiences of the court during the past Jea re 

cribed in Order to indicate that, in at least one school “ati 

Jections are not as formidable as they appear in p 
PURPOSE. 


ivity of 
ct. In Working with a group of boys in e par : 
this Sort, it is essential to develop with them an insight ing post 

they ate d ing, thus establishing a sense of purpose. “ne beca 
trial bull-sessions » the judges evidenced discour ant e ohen 
. were failing to serve their ariy insig ¢ 
“tespectfully in the courtroom. Throug radually # 
ese discussions the court menuen by ie t$, 

. ~ Tealize that they are not juvenile Judg w sude 
ntencin Í iqi ie -n aA 
8 Criminals to jail terms, Rather, they a ctimO™ ght 

- mn brot “IS (if that term does not sound too “along the £$ 
roe le for Setting their wayward schoolmates , 


rel 
he 8. 
R “veg of t hes 
Or, in another sense, they are the representative? aw. T 
mass Of the Student dy which does not violate 
70 


oUR EVOLVING STUDENT COURT 


is to tap the errant pupil on the Shoulder 
eerie is ye of line, and that the line is draw 
vn ht Most boys, respecting the code of their 
heed this friendly warning. They will 
more.” In this way, by substituting d 
authoritarian Ones, we are not Only e 
disciplinary cases but, more important, are i 
ing and respect for democracy itself. 
What of the few who j 


and inform him 
n by his fellow 


ty is not imposed from above. 


> 
tis a limitation self-imposed by the court itself because, as intel- 
Sent Citizens and office-holders, they recognize the boundaries 
of their own competence. 


Ar this Writing six of the judges, in teams of two, are investi- 
ye the cases of three boys who were referred to the court for 
: SRS o violations of school rules. The records would seem 
W Sq them in this “nonconformist” group. Parents, — 
U A them, and the boys themselves will be oe 
EA te tesults of this investigation will depend ee or S ; 
s putt will hear these cases. If the judges feel that neither a 
i the school will benefit from a trial they will recomme 

o th “ans or to the Guidance Bureau. " 
t tep] this Xperiment in pre-trial opal abe ite 
COurt a Procedure for sorting out those case 


dent 

te . Thus, the stu 

Coup, Om t Ose requiring more expert nie articipating in the 

Shoop, a ful lling its own purposes 1s ae A pii problems to 
S Bui owing when 

Sbeciay: ance program. Knowing 


. ker. 
p , : tent guidance wor 
If th Sts is one of the attributes of Soe this program, it, too, 
Mase | “DUPE Si to make its — decision. 

“arn how and when to make 


| ed in much the 
Ame IZATION, A year T i A case was handled by 
Posey anner as do our civic tri 


l ith the aim of 
udge, with 
tor who presented the charges to @ J 71 
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securing a conviction; ‘the defen 


Prembe, 
r l 
t ndant was Entitled to ; 252) 
In the course of our bull-sessions,” it 


€ which was violated. It is 
Once a purpose has been established, that of 


ae y the organization will be such as to help in 
achieving that purpose. | 


PERSONNEL. Until a year ago the judges were usually mem 
bers of the Staduating class. Although this arrangement oh 
nave guaranteed Maturity of judgment, it had several over Pe 
„8 disadvantages, The court was ever open to the umni a the 
discrimination in favor of seniors and of being gr put 
partisan appointees of the winning presidential can therefore 
ese criticisms stemmed from without the court pi e asd 
not play as important a role in the subsequent chang 


time I asked * 

Movement from within. When at graduation time mi E- io 

es how they had enjoyed their team’s experience, ast hat 
variably re 


at 
éfetted leaving the court now that they came # 
earned to “00d Eke Out of these comments © 4p 
agreement by t 


an 
hief ines: he presidential candidates that aah ell 
i n Justice would appoint sixth and seventh ter 
eighth tmers 


» to the court. This agreement has fae wil sel 
Our “unwritten constitution.” As a result, t next, ae 

be a few judges remaining from one term to ies # 
members feceiving their first training by observ a 
“Xperienced Colleagues at work. ns, OY” 1 i 


10 
le I, as facu] advi resent at all sest s fat 
is tha 3 cu ty viser, am p: Tea necess4 | of 4 
i Of an Observer, The only time it is rroboratlo 

waen a Judge asks a question or requests CO 


. 





nitMs AS VISUAL AIDS 


with which he is unfamiliar. But after court is oy 


er for the day, 
the judges are often eager to hear what I think of 


their decisions 
or what I would have done in a particularly difficult case. In the 
| suits exchange of ideas I learn a good deal about the ethical 


gain new insights 
into behavior—their own as well as that of their schoolmates. 


EXPERIENCE. ‘Thus, bya continuing process of self-evaluation, 
our student court has shown itself to be a flexible Organization, 


capable of self-criticism and growth. We feel that the general 
tesults of the changes instituted during the past year have demon- 


strated that in a working democracy institutions are responsive 
to the needs of the people; and that in at least One particular 


© development of moral and ethica] values. 


George Westinghouse Vocational H. S. 


RANDOM THOUGHTS ON FILMS AS VISUAL AIDS 


Md The Ey doesn’t always lay the foundation for what it 
® n Suc . în 
formation befo kys the instructor must supply that necessary 


) € the film is shown. 
This The film is too often regarded by the class as sacrosanct. 
formar ae ! The film merely offers the best possible in- 


nade E reo Ptainable by the maker for the time when the +." _ 

alway ate following often change situations. The film S = 

View jn Open for criticism. There should be ponny = 

i W, Westioning, even disagreement with what was sho 
“i Screen, 


oe The film does not show the only way. There are probably 
YS that are equally as good. | 
ms ~Ogthy films oiken Sat, fading interest. Planning should 
"a © for introducing the film and for reviewing It. 
5 


in advance 
th he Mechanical aspect should be pet = ee than 
Jase: NO breaks occur. Nothing disrupts 
O 


E moment, please.” 73 
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frequently bad. This IS espa: : 
low. Often, Clarity jg lack 
nterferes with the Speaker’; ae 
tty 


6. Speech in sound films is 
true where voices are pitched 
normal speech. “Background” i 
to be intelligible. 


7. Too often, scenes are la 


have rapt expressions. This c 
to use a classroom scene is 


teaching. 


8. “Boners” exist. Admit their presence and discuss them, but 
then relegate them and turn to the subject of t 


he film. 
_ 9. Announce the subject of the next film so that students can 
collect material on it in advance. The purpose of the film is to 
stimulate; why not do it? : 


id in a classroom. Students pj 
auses amuse A 


ment. The pro 
for showing how a dg aa 


10. Occasionally, 
ing the valuable co 
for discussion 


distribute mimeographed sheets summariz 
ntributions made by the film. These can b 
after the showing and for later recall. 


11. Films are an aid—not a replacement! 


ive Trades 
JAMEs V. CUNNINGHAM Brooklyn H. S. of Automotive 
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ickfor! 
Librarians await with trepidation the release of Man ld TW 
latest vehicle (her first since retirement, i s as SOMH is 
brarian—for the portrait of the typical opener 7A o o 
maiden aunt or widowed grandmother is p” time whe? 
practicing librarian, It is a hangover from t ve crates i Syy 
village library was housed in a couple of orang Ht 
dy’s Unwanted and unrentable blacksmith pan c 
ays when paying the librarian a salary was ™ wey ie 
Placing her on the public relief rolls. Melvil I chat 4 
ibrarians have come a long way since ing books ge 
decided there must be a better way of a e 
size and color, Yet the memory of the libr scho? wer p 
Custodian and stamper of books lingers pae i" 
too is heir to this dubious reputation. We af 


e e s ocean 
“pers of the one island of quiet in an 
only true! 
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ee [library movement hit New York in 1900 when 


The schoo 


; ve 
; fi rofessionally trained librarian was appointed to the city 
the orst P 


: in 
q For some time she served without salary, no = hav 8 
schools. opda for this unorthodox and questionable innov 
been ap 


. ere dispensed in an atmosphere of hushed 
sh DA aed te state -a of brief duration. When a swollen 
i and a different kind of pupil changed the content and 
mtd of teaching, the school library was obliged to revise its 
own objectives. It was virtually the only school agency ready to 


handle large numbers of pupils individually and en masse. The 
honeymoon was over. 

The role of the school librarian today remains a mystery to most 
teachers, If they remember anything at all, it is some vague per- 
‘onal recollection from their own high-school days. Textbooks 
and schools of education have done little to remedy the situation. 
os a ria almost ignored in professional literature. And lib- 
i “j eet have been ei y Of too reluctant to do 

ae rere For one thing, while they agree on a few 
‘nd emphasis. Pes, they differ widely in their application 


Tvice are incessant and incredib] 
© lowest level—_ye 


P e à . . 
T nineteenth naabila in 1820, or life in th 
Sona] he the emergency requests from teachers for profes- 
è Slow Fiara Mr. Bischof wants a list of easy biographies for 
of books po can history class. Mr. Brownstein wants a truckload 
a Commi or his experience curriculum. Mr. Frauenglass has Sent 

ttee o pupils to investigate the evils of television. Mr. 


Tr 
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Gunsher wants to borrow a volume of the enc, er, 195 
week-end. Miss Kyle is looking for the lates, Ylopedia for 
Mr. Rockowitz wants 


COPY of go è | 
you to recommend olida 
fourteen-year-old boy, elder sib “them ‘Tt 


relationships, 


Ok sy; 
ling, IQ 180, no senei for, 


» Special reports, and the like. It also frees the 
librarian from t - monotony of answering the same questions 
repeatedly to different pupils, called 
. -€ most acceptable type of library teaching is the so- k 
int : inning of a unit of wo 
“Stated lesson which comes at the beginning o d inform 
-STe pupils learn to use the tools they will need to fin Wes 
tion On the Far East, Careers, the United Nations, oe ate 
*Pansion, tadio broadcasting, or what have you. pape wi 
SONS to coming freshmen and, as long as ear With 9 
ary lessons in the senior year, are inevita ae inio p 
classes, la ratory periods are a good compromis ice. fi 
runimum of teaching with a maximum of P rr 
to individuals and smal] committees goes on ap ding gut 
eadh, 
THE LIBRARIAN As COUNSELOR. What nt? * py 
ance? Here is an area requiring a less formal ga and! 
materials but an Even greater familiarity with e reluctant, 
Interests, Breaking down the resistance of a Maa reo 
is a chal] —— librarian. eye t0 el 
enge to the most exceptiona th an pot 
employed. > s k displays W! fles, an d” 
lity eu: a special collection, boo P i jacket an 
lity, titles Selected for specific pupils, book J 


c 
dramat, pgo 
Sts, and the like. Librarians with a flair " alesmansbiP get 
Enthusiasm for books resort to a subtle kind 0 ubly € 
as “book talks.” Unh 


appily not all of us are 5° 
76 
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Other guidance activities in the library take many forms. There 
are students who need help with the choice of a Career or the 
selection of a college. There are those just looking for 
and comparatively impartial shoulder 


a friendly 
tO weep on when some- 
school or at home. In this Connection, the 
i is a fre 


; » Statistical reports, cataloging, 
a heavy drain on available time. There is a wide 


e conscientious librarian, a satis- 
Performance which f 


ome wi ĉ& Jail out of a place where students should want to 
ass willingly? ) Of as an annex to the dean’s bench for some 
libr rat €calcitrant. (We have our own troubles.) Using the 
its fel à Study hall or conference room is also incompatible with 
ction and Purpose. 

ago TERDay, TODAY, AND TOMORROW. A a 
Toda © librarian was concerned chiefly with passing the boo 
an ze librarian activates the use of the library for information 
is con: Pfation, How the school library of the future will emerge 
a al. Perhaps there will develop individual reading roo , 

Sen for student com 
Mitt “Tal reference room, conference rooms for i tects 
A Staff o ibrary Classroom, and space pa -aei being at- 
‘empted p E a pos iy —, 95 S. Adopdoñ of nationally 
teco y the all-round librarian el and financial support will 
do ended standards for personn a iata He tera 
and +. to realize this picture. The ~ 

tan Ve of the librarians themse James Madison High Schoo! 
Ma TIN RossoFF 
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NS VICWS 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL S 


G. O. Blough and A. J. Huggett. The Dryden Pree 1950 IT, by 
b ) 0 
METHODS AND MATERIALS FOR TEA “Bes 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE, by J. S. Richardson ae P Qe AND 
Hill Book Company, 195 1, 485 pages, ON Meares 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE EDUCATION IN AMERIC 
353 COL» by Hatrington Wells Av Hi AN PUBL 
333 pages, : ii + evH Book Company, 1951, 
The above-mentioned volumes wil] Ove t 
many types of Science teachers. The first ie° °F = and use ty 
Manner in whi i 


science integration, and child a: 


é are highly meritorious and rich in broad and use 
concepts of science teaching, | 


ical 

needs to help the children learn. It is a very useful and practica 

book for th ~ <achers who have had a limited training in science. hier: 

In „On-technica] guage, it iş easily understood by the iien 
er. It is Particularly Suited for the activity program. ical 

ea Bu will fin many useful suggestions in mee the boo 
els in hi Fa - ining, w 

very helpful, gh school, of limited science training 


: ing Elementa 
sants are four major sections in this book. Part 1, “Teaching E 


actives: 
, : e, objectl¥ 
?  CODSIsts Of five chapters which deal with the n ae The auth 
method ogy, Organization, A problems of science teaching. ‘oa tiles 
really try to be helpful an i 
as “Wha i 


sect J 
d realistic, as is evidenced by Such How DO 
Make „= Shall I Do ; an Experiment Doesn't hide p 
© a Lesson Plan for caching Elementary Science: ters 0n P a 
Part 2, : the Universe,” contains 5 = cons a 
» the earth’s surface, the sun and the ea gm 4 is? 
wy, Weather, att 3 is entitled ‘Living Things,” an th wi 
Matter ang - A very useful plan followed ep” chap pus 
Chapter on subject matter and a en a 
€ Content of the “A” chapter can be of nume 
Ptets haye n carefully integrated by means ston? 
Tefetences rous ilos i 
a book has Many excellent features, such as Plies and ts coor 
n cellent bibliographies a detailed index, lists of dable style 
_ attractive formar and binding, and a very rea 
8 








BOOKS 


f most courses of study, Although its general plan 
ve saa Neti lines rather than along the lines of everyda 
is alon 


blems of living,” it is well adapted toward the research activities that 
i ipli in the activity program. 


ly reinforced by practical suggestions on h ch it 
"is Gopas JA, “Constellations and Galaxies,” no mention is made of 
how stars can be used to find directions. In Chapter 16A, “What Things 
Are Made Of” i 


1s devoted to atoms and molecules and 
not enough to practical applicati 


Material is correlated in this volume. While 
Schoo) W Minor points in it in need of refinement, Elementary- 
of cle Scien and How to Teach It is a distinct contribution to the field 
and beet Science instruction It is rich in Suggestions of what to do 
Material D ne tte. Te presents numerous sources of teaching aids and 
In Benen educational Philosophy is in line with the latest findings. 
Warmly, ‘itis a 0k which teachers of elementary science will welcome 
* R % 
Rich 
atdson 
aPparat and 


i Cahoon discuss in Part 1 of their book the use of 
Student and Materials, using demonstrations and laboratory yas 
and aude jects and reports, field trips, teaching for thinking, vist 
Wining Oty aids, basic Operations and devices, and providing and sat 
lence “Wipment, P presents actual demonstrations in pam 
Materja sics, an chemistry, The bibliography is rather brief Pi e 
Were | “Overed, e diagrams would be much more helpful if y 
losopp 8er and More fully labeled. Little attention is paid to = an 
S Biven Practices, and research findings of science education, y) hes - 
Bood «© the lence content. The authors assume that the rea ph os 
dew] ‘cience ackground. The book, nevertheless, has much to 
Ring ärtin i : 


iali i itable gold 
Of ing, © teacher who is a subject specialist. It is a ver gol 
information. 


ta) Pentan S 


, i 1 on “Theory 
cience Education by Harrington be ainaka leadership, 
teng, tice discusses the need for [oiarenve aiem, the elementary 
t Methods, philosophy and See cha science in the up 
Meg m laboratory. nature study in were artmentalized science in grades 
“ORY grades “anit development, dep 
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seven and eight, the junior-high-school laboratory, and 7 hber, 1959 
plants. Part 2, “Resource Aids,” discusses audio-visual neptune 
for teachers, booklets, pamphlets, posters, co 8, bibl 
science, nature songs, graded elementary scienc 


e read SS in 
supplies for departmentalized science. ae, Workbooks, 


and 
The bibliography is extensive and helpful. The writer's style is |; 
and appealing, the questions at the end of each chapter are i lively 
provoking, and the photographs are apt. While Wells may be bes i 
for his overemphasis of the “nature study” aspects, he must be atti 
for his keen and sympathetic grasp of how young children grow in 
wonderment and understanding of the life around them. 
In conclusion, three very competent and helpful books are available 
to those who seek to strengthen their understanding of science teaching 
Non-science teachers in the core and activity programs, particularly, wil 


find these books useful. Experienced science teachers will find many te: 
freshing ideas. 


WILLIAM B. REINER 


Nts with 
nservation, dr ame 
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Solutions VVantea: 


_ BARNETT LANGDALE 
emits Hall High School 


the following paragraphs make no pretension to organized 
sentation. Rather are they a grab-bag of seemingly unsolvable 
blem which have cropped up in the earliest stages of the 
mih and speech language arts curricular project for high 
schools. Certain people enjoy pitting their wits against a puzzle; 
and for them, the greater the difficulty, the greater the pleasure. 
Apparently no acceptable solutions to any of the following nine 
riddles are available. The nature of the problems is such that solu- 
tions, or even partial solutions, would be of great value to ‘the 
language arts program in our schools. 


Skill Goals Versus the Social-Personal-Cultural Goals in English 


Thete are high-school pupils whose reading ability is so sub- 
standard that the total instructional time of the English class 
dil rms ai bring them up to standard in the basic reading 
which i te these pupils to be denied the English class experiences 
ing as cachers regard as the most important—the character-build- 

eve ia of reading, the catharsis of expressional writing, the 

Era of philosophical concepts by group discussion, for 
i . Te reading skills, by the way, are more or less necessary 
^ achieving these same social-personal-cultural goals. 


f a, Reading Experiences for the Sub-Standard Reader 
texts f cadability scale is applied in the selection of literature 
leve, the “t us say, ninth-year pupils who read on a earn 

atter pS Chosen are apt to be: first, too immature 19 ad 
0 Jac Or the social or interest level of the readers; aet aa 
Tost e °8 in substance or art to stimulate teachers to k y 
Ustra ‘€Ctive teaching; third, too plainly different ( = oe 
Ontem > title, author) from the books the pupils now 
litera faries to be rea ding in regular English classes. cae 
teta te texts i ils who are two or more y 

tde are suitable for pupils 


d in teading ability? 
Speech : 
Pt Defining the Sub-Standard in °F vide that 
Sse ; vision pro - 
i regulations of the High School a , instruct special 
or Speech conduct a clinical P 5 
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classes for children who are gifted in the speec 
speech-English classes for the sub-standard in rec os COnduc 
difficulties are met in selecting children for cl TN 
classes. Different individuals, however, seem to havens ats 
definitions for the sub-standard in speech—especial] herent 
teacher and the English teacher. What is Standard y . © Speech 
standard the same for every school? For every child es Is 
school? What objective criteria can beset u 


wfor tH particular 
f € ion € 
pupils who are sub-standard in speech? ni att e ee of 


ber, 1 952) 


Standards in English for General-Diploma Pupils aU 


If general-diploma pupils are to be rated only in terms of thet 


improvement as measured against their native endowment and 
their capacity to im 


prove, various questions arise. Should not less 
capable pupils be expected to compensate by extra effort? (Is not 
this a law of nature?) Have not plain targets always paid of in 
education for pupil, for parent, and for teacher? Will not an edu- 
cational Gtesham’s Law begin to operate in English and speech 
Classes; i. e., will not the debased coinage tend to exclude of to 
attract the better metal into its own depressed orbit? © 


Speech-English Skills in the Core Program 
All sub 


HR cer jects, . course, have a potential for endowing Pi 
„an tools or skills. Most people agree, howeve» ost 
english and speech have something of. a oe upon the skills no 
ra ye to Successful living, working, and carrying out eHe ion 
is sa eee Yet in certain core programs, ne j spee ; 
Can e or the trained and licensed teacher of English ra rit- 
ing) p recchEnglish skills (speaking, listening, #0434 syr 
tematic a adequately by teachers who have DOr Cont 
progra raning in the subject? Will not this pare reachi0e 
o : Mm practice cancel out many of the advances in pa yeats j 
ean and English made during the past rwenty Ave ing? 
10N 1S carried out by persons who lack recent A 
D i 
> ramatic Versys Static Approach to Gramma E- 
i s ; 
agr sactically all current writers on English-languas® ption D 
. ce that the ° ° 4 ss P onjug? ja 
18m, infallib] inflectional-ending, declension-© as 5 re 
6 Die-rules, fixed-errors-in-usage $Y% 


? teaching 






ini Serion | ’ ° ? 
"PACS OF speech am vent than corruption.” They stress word order, levels of lan- 


— 
oLuTIONS WANTED 


ratin than to American English. They agree with Profes- 
Do person that “change in language is more apt to be improve- 
sof 


e usage, communicative adequacy, overall structure of the 

e e, language as a psychological function, the growth of 
mit, and the role of language on the world scene. Few prac- 
cal applications to classroom teaching of this body of theory are 
st hand — in textbook, lesson-plan, or testing instrument form. 
How is the new language viewpoint to be implemented by the 
classroom teacher? How does one teach language positively rather 
than negatively, dynamically rather than statically? 


Oblique Versus Direct Teaching of the Skills 


The new concept of learning, with its emphasis upon whole 
experiences and total growth, is producing a platoon of theorists 
Who urge that all of the English or speech skills are most effec- 
uvely learned by a process of indirection. According to this theory, 
spelling should not be taught directly by means of lists of demons, 
Pelling rules, spelling tests, spelling bees, or lessons in dictionary 
Practice. Rather should the teacher wait until spelling errors have 
mn in actual writing and then direct the individual to take 
i a which will lead to the correction of his errors and to the 
`y cntion of similar errors for the future. Will such a procedure 

t spelling and for other skills—work out in practice? 


X . i e 
Panding Responsibility of the English Program Versus ha 
revision for Instructional Time and Pupil-Teacher Loa 


of a Pointed out in The English Language Arts (Volume _ 
Natio recent publication of the Curriculum ne: ng fo 
note nal Council of Teachers of English), the worl “er 
(new Prompt to recognize the potentialities of the a ae 
Pet, magazine, comic-book, motion pictut d . : a 

gl in shaping the life of whole nains, ee onl 
and speech curriculum. On the other hand, oe bility 
lor t teachers have been relieved of none of = = ae and 
Seal: Ng all of the traditional aspects of reading, 


n the insistent 
dema k Teachers, understandably, may look upon . the mass 


: ion in 
Media » that they provide systemau“ e mi a sense of re- 
either with a sense of helplessness O i 


7 
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sentment about something that looks like 
the time to come from? One pail can tote 
the well. How are the English and Spee 
challenge of the mass media? 


ober, 1959 
the Stretchoyt, ena 
Just so Much ater fae 
ch teachers to mee ne 


inal Ratings for Pupils Who Have Been Distributed A | 
og Differentiated Levels of English ae the 


The differentiation of the English and Speech curriculum to 
meet the undeniable needs of pupils has resulted in a variety of 


for slow learners, English-speech for 
the sub-standard in speech, remedial readi 


various enriched OF special 
courses have been provided for the bright or gifted—honor Eng. 


creative writing, and others. Final marks for all 
ese courses are 


given in terms of percentage ratings. Yet a 65% 
in honor English 2 i i 


Remedial Reading 2. Is this 
ambiguity fair to pupil, parent, col 


lege, or employer? How can it 
be clarified? ) 
% P * i 
W in i cu i uestions. 
wip pome gain in the accurate defining of the quest 
ere will be more ; 


i . re wil 
n tentative efforts at solution. The i 


in i l definitive 
Breatest gain in Our cooperative working out of the aad 
answers, 92.9 


= K—___—— 


STET! chee ad, An 00 
biography is the story of the life of a man who tive. : 
Staphy is the “tory of the life of a man who is still ae pel 


“To Those That Have . . ,”* 


EN ALPERN me 
se a Childs High School | 
ing glected heroes ot 
ion is so busy honoring the neg TOES 
Every Saas co it has no time to take inventory of its own, 
_ OREIN condemns the preceding one for having re- 
ev r a ° 
warded mediocrity and rejected genius. 


sto; ? Cannot an enlightened 
is be the eternal history of man : 
n a feed ie vicious chain and'alter`the age-old saying 


that it may read: “A prophet is not without honor in his own 
country and in his own house”? : 


It is for us, the teachers of our potential prophets, to — ~ 
the intentness of those who would discover new stars t oug ~ 
telescope or new lives under the microscope for = — B 
signs of genius, of talent, or gift, or intellect ee e ace vend 
» Joung people entrusted to us. It is for us to watch an | 
‘nd to help mature. Tag : 

0 tice Who think that genius, like a river, finds its own = 
we should say that while it is true that many outstanding pe w 
asses and schools where they were not pee r, aa 
> Who knows how many, more timid or nod J Smi A 
St to the world because they were not prodde 


Were in cl 
“tention 
were Jo 
— iving has at 
lhe Petiod of storm and stress in which we are living es e 
of on kened our é°vernment to the need of taking TE licy 
treasure—as Witness the current T p e ; Phi h 
Bve npon superior intellectual abilities and the a jeier 
for « “Rt authorities to establish generous federa p aans ahi 
TA "Or Students, Added impetus to the drive pa Ford Foun- 
dati “te this Priceless resource has been offered by soni o 
Youn’ vhich has begun to ferret out the ha college 
With libes Schoo! Students and to help them 
‘al financial assistance, . be 
t must 
T tha, credit of many secondary-school PES and at- 
Enpa. they have for a long while pondered, dis ver, has been 
Pied to aj Our exceptional students. Little, however, 

8 

Par Convention of the 
Nation! “ee address delivered at the 36th Annual 


lation of Secondary-School Principals. 9 
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à Ober, 19 
accomplished—in part because of the failure of schools of 52) 
tion to develop suitable materials, techniques, and w educa. 


be it from me, a secondary-school educator, to presume got! 

professors of professors what to lecture about. Yet ia advis 

begin to plow, who shall train the farmer and 

the tools? Seeds die in the wrong soil planted by clumsy hand 

using their tools as hatchets. . ae 
But the fault lies with all of us, and recrimi 

and only make matters worse. 


Who Are the Gifted? | 


While I do not like the term “superior” because of its undemo- 
cratic, snobbish, intolerant overtone, I recognize it as a term used 
interchangeably with “gifted,” “bright,” “talented,” “better,” and 
“exceptional,” to designate one who because of exceptional. pow- 
ers is able to do much more work and much better work than the 
average student can do in the same time and at the same age. Some 
educators classify students in that category if they are in the upper 
10% of a group. Others limit the classification to those who have 
an LQ. of 130 or above and outstanding achievement in one o 
sift ae Mental measurement has enabled us to define the 
ed c 


ild as the most intelligent one in a hundred. This onf 
percent includes th 


T ose with an IQ. of 130 to those with añ IX 
F 200, who are the topmost limit of human genius. © Kon i 
on are in the United States today more than 4 Ai citi 
P — $ who would rate as incipient geniuses by pue whose 


_ 7 etm used above, There are approximately i reat 

intellect S equal to that of the outstanding leader among : : k vil 

liia m aih times, John Stuart Mill. Some of pë P iy pub 
araia f 

ic praise will be members of the community W She 


e's smart— bage collecto! i the 
eg: S more than three Mar arm and can or the 
P YOu without ever looking in the book.” Some would pi ose OF 
€ y of the term “gifted” as applying not only w à pecial 
field ME el ability, but also to those of high ability bé a gifted 
Perso by ¢ Gude the latter, would not Joe Low's Jlo! ; 

s y this efinition, and—perhaps—Frank Coste i exts0" 
dinary > not know how vast a number of individua is root 
10 'ntelligence walk the streets of our towns 49 


who shal] give hin 


Nations are futtile — 










qo THOSE THAT HAVE - 


m nized, their potential -usefulness partly or 
heit eT | bon tives if they were. but a handful, we should 
wboly ences guilty of a shameful slaughter. For a civilization 
consider O n democracy must respect the individual and consider 
awe precious. Is not this the gist of our formidable battle 


mer 75 
| against totalitarian despotism: 


What Administrative Provisions Can Be Made? 


How shall we translate the desire to help the gifted to reality? 


I can best answer this by stating briefly what has been done in 
the high schools of New York City. 


1. Honor classes. We’ have special’ classes in almost 
„every high school for pupils of superior attainment 
in particular subjects. The pupil follows an enriched 
course in the subjects in which he shows special 


aptitude, while attending regular classes in other 
subjects. 


Separate specialized schools. New York City has a 
number of high schools whose purpose is to provide 
curricula for students whose interests and capacities 
merit advanced, specialized training. | 


‘ Schools within schools, commonly known as honor 
Schools. Of these 


there are three types. One 1s based 
On the multiple-factor theory of intelligence, which 
fecognizes a number of intelligences rather than a 
‘ingle One—the abstract, the social, and the of 
chanical, Another, based on the unifactor theory O 
'ntelligence, claims that intelligence is general re 
ample in its function. The third is based on the al 
‘ctor theory of intelligence, which includes _ 
ability, Thirteen of our high schools have distinct — 
hor schools, each of which functions as 4 
Manned, coordinated, and unified pO ea 
ia a faculty carefully chosen from among the 2% 
achers in each department. 
In P nor 
too high schools which have neither honor classes nor ho 


113 d girls are 
© Special needs of the more brilliant boys and 8 “ 
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sometimes met by “the enrichment of experiences a: 52] 
ing of horizons.” But regardless of organizational dig the Widen. 
all attempt to identify and provide for pupils-of sy ferences, bi 

ment and superior achievement. There are, of ae hit ‘endow. 
and educators who decry the separation of pupils A : ees 
a loosening of the foundation of democracy and the bee it 
of an aristocracy which splits into c Sinni 

vast pyramid of human beings ridin 


las : 
Ses, eventually Creating a 
& ON one'another’s necks— 


. | ay ignore thei 
arguments and their fears, confident that our cena ae 


bottomed and can withstand all t acy is rock. 


he evil winds. © : 


How Can Government Help? 
: a pet ee - be done for the * gifted” or “superior” 
one must work o E s course, by the framework ‘within which 
not only provide P the problem. Some European countries have 
ary and universi i, = students with all the costs of a eo 
an thé gos of nr Ae — including the cost of living as t 
pupils with an inco n, = have also provided the parents of E 
the student would me oma to be the equivalent of the re 3 
France has been contribute to the home if he were wot ms 
forget that Alf i ne of the pioneers in this field. We somet 
good risks for E Binet was trying to select pupils who pp t 
telligence ess t French government when he developed i : 
Cated at the ex aude Debussy and Cesar Franck were poet 
amazed at th nse of the French government. Indeed, ae edu: 
cated at the ex € number of prominent men who have be 
In Americ Pense of the French government. 

and fellowshive + number of college and university S 
tors think it <7 POW so large that some educational @ o help 
eac would be better to help fewer students = i among 
€ work st he same amount might be ee T 
a Started by Binet has been developed od more 

Ollege and university success can be pre ict cible © 
reduce the cee former ly the case. This makes 1t i 

raise, then tlhe poor academic investments. 
80vernm ? two points: (1) to what extent shou an , 
versity ttainine in investing in the secondary, CO! cor aese, 9 
12 8 of gifted students? It is understood, OF © 


dminise 


ral 
jd the fedai 





49 THOSE THAT HAVE”- 


lection of the students to be helped would be made on a 
the i basis. And (2) since one must assume that the amount 
sient ney to be spent is limited, shall the government do much 
a or little for many? That is, how thin or thick should the 
sovernment spread itself? 


How Can They Be Helped Toward a Happy and Fruitful Life? 


The school should not, in teaching him to think, teach the 
bright pupil to doubt the truth of things that most men reverence. 
If he feels compelled to do that in later life, that is another matter. 
We should strive to develop in him a certain spirit of humility 
and impress upon him that there were just as able and just as 
intelligent people five thousand years ago in Egypt as there are 
in the United States today, that. knowledge has not been discov- 
ered in the pupil’s own day and generation. 

Yet the school should not force him into a groove, which leads 

“t to sterility. It should cherish independent thinking; it should 
ies initiative; it should welcome new methods and new 
sens, even those which originate with the pupil himself. Or else, 
<i have to accept as truth that “from time immemorial edu- 
Preju dice been the method of indoctrinating the youth with the 
to expre, S of its elders” and that “education is but the training 
Ss eloquently one’s prejudices.” 


Dis À 
ad VERY AND DIRECTION. The gifted, the near ——_ 
People oo have often been unhappy and maladjust 
O their the fault for much of this discontent might be charged 
functi ‘eachers; first, for failing to realize that one of the main 
`nl ne E intellectual guidance is to discover and develop not 
pale "Y Child of exceptional ability but also the exceptio? 
Cal Socia] “very child; second, for neglecting to give a = 
per; and personal direction as well as intellectual gui - 
X endow, ` Pupils need superior teachers. Such ey a 
Yad se “€ with high intelligence, unusual competence, oP ed 
iss an >'arship; a mature sense of values; experimenta os a 
tq and . aptability: vitality, willingness, and readiness so 
1 he ta sueerfully. It has even been suggested that the = 
ishl q 800d looking and witty, for gifted ae : 
“veloped aesthetic sense and a discriminating rs 
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humor. He should be able to en 


ing m; 

even invite embarrassing questions. He Should be d 8 te and 
truth and not be afraid to confess his Own ignorance He 
devoted to the spirit of inquiry and s 


i ge young people from being “diferen” 
and that the brilliant ones are n € anyway, we ought 
nevertheless to try to help them get out of thei 


ers, the guidance counselors, or spe- 
cial mentors, According to th 
assigned to each teacher 


Progress through 


FAITH TO LIVE gy» 


sips: Suidance, gifted pu 
Unfortunately th pep 


evidences of irr 
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er, 195 
courage -the inquiri 


evot 
hould ‘Possess Must 


Some justification tha 


Ot suggestib] 


who advises them and follows their 
School and after. 


ning: 
ils need effective qa ing 
© world has been Seeing too many 


i ; important manr 
. “sponsible genius. One of the most 


. b jef Is 
Character 1S loyalty—to one’s ideals, 


gn ey 
and an inter 


at as idea 
Superior 


be 


NOt to lea 
OF an alien ideo] 
14 


OWe to t 


dua 

est that will last long after they have gr mas 

ena Way they May be able to hele the school, and to ie simila! 

lo a a later Seneration, and it is hoped, to dev 
—— it Country and her ideals, 


; o 
tho awareness, may often be confused since 
Ugh giving lip sery; 


icularly OT ase 
“faith to 1; 7, Vety different ones. Thus, he particu! d his, 
al to live by” if th H 


to 


to ones 


d to ree 
hool. Gifted students should be helped © 


ratitue® 
heir respective schools loyalty, 8 


ted. I 


f bis 
use O., y, 
are concerned, the gifted pupil, “ 00 es 


often a 
service to mature values, more ds 
; ; aroune jas 
€ inconsistencies he sees all us 


n env’. he 
Cynicism, opportunism, or a t0 which 
°8Y which seems to offer a ca 


d 
In addition to good educational an 


so THOSE THAT BAY E 


. ing religion is not, of course, the prov- 
govore a ir = the public schools can do much 
ince of ae a ils to realize the importance of values, to develop 
in helping a and to be guided by these values in their rela- 
he oe with others and in the planning of their own lives, 
coast ils, since they will, if they develop their gifts fully, 
p akes most of their teachers and advisers, must learn 
aaa he quality of their own achievements, to make decisions, 
. E plans, to cast off dependence upon others. To accomp- 
lsh nae worthy objectives they need self-discipline and self-guid- 


ance as well as a limited amount of skillful guidance by their 
teachers, fe iten | 


FINDING A FIELD OF USEFULNESS. Besides developing 
values in which he believes and by which he can measure his 
growth, the gifted Pupil needs to discover the field in which he 
an work with the Steatest personal satisfaction if he is to make 
Sratest use of his talents and the a a 
° society, Since ifted pupils are, with a very few exceptions, su- 
ie in many fields a pre-vocational education should be as 
he ^S Possible, Too early specialization is not ae py 
= “PPiness, their best development as persons, nor to e c s 
as ie i p cational field which: will bring them satisfactio 
Work, 


How and What Should Be Taught? 


tr i oblemg 0 administration, segregation, and social or — 
NOt ce x “portant and even essential though they may often a 
ine o ntra] tn the education of the gifted child. All too ore Or 
less Smee ation is set up and is then assumed to result m 
„tically in an adequate program. ifted in- 
een Sifted Children are in the vast majority of aur oe ying. 
Nitin ly, and it is in the field of learning, rea -ha be met. 
® tog i know Cdge, and creating, that their on i this prob- 
0 we © attention has been and is being given f integration, 
‘lation ‘9Struction; its possibilities in the way © m proce- 
dy “on, Or core curriculum: the choice of classroo me 
an d ; > x of vocabulary n 
. Methods of instruction; — larification of their 
‘tai 8; Measures for stimulation and clar 15 
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powers of reasoning—in short, of all the matters that belo; 
teaching in the exact and limited meaning of the word r neii 
the gifted child is merely given more work o 


Too of 
ten 
. ” Work of the same kind: too 
often the only “enrichment” he gets is increased fami 


liarity w: 
the school building as he runs errands for the teache "Y with 


"t r; too of 
his special aptitude is rewarded by permission to clea ten 
board. i | 


WISE LEADERS AND FOLLOWERS. 

trained gifted pupils will grow up to bec 
who remain non-leaders will, 
followers, discriminating and 
that bigness sometimes devo 
that every wolf has in his wa 
—he howls and he bleats. 


leader to follow the people, 
is flock. 


Not all our specially 
ome leaders, but those 
if properly educated, become wise 
a little skeptical, aware of the fact 
urs greatness. They will also know 


Moreover, they will prompt the wise 
even as a good shepherd walks behind 


—— 





SCIENCE LESSON: UNSUCCESSFUL 
i ‘ag with off 
caucus was traveling east and met two children arguing kehi child 
another, He asked them what they were arguing about, an b 
said, “I say the sun is nearer to us in the morning and farther Torning 
us at noon, and he Says the sun is farther away from us 19 ins to Com 
u ae „5 at noon.” One child said, “When the sun rer sii 
p, ba is big like a Carriage cover, and at noon it is like 4 s when i 
bat be farther away when it looks smaller, and pe 5 up e e 
is ms Igger, The other child said, “When the sun eee oe p 
Kien i on and at noon it burns like hot soup. So !t 
k is hot and farther away when it is cool.” pildres javs 
at him i. coul not decide who was right, and the ci’ : 
and said, “Who ever said that you were a wise 8YY md yub 


i b 
Liehtse (about 275 B.C.) translated PY 
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n the black. 


rdrobe a sheep’s coat and is bi-lingual — 


ina the Problems of the XG Pupils by 
a of a Teen-Age Check List 


IAM B. REINER 
Amr of Educational Research 


The Bureau of Educational Research undertook the construc- 
-n of a check list to be administered to the XG students SO that 
7. blems, concerns, and interests could be determined with 
=i — of objectivity. On the basis of this information it is 
planned to construct a functional and realistic curriculum adapted 


to the needs of the XG pupils. A copy of the check list is ap- 


| pended. Our schools may feel free to use any part of it that they 
| may wish. i 


The check list at its present stage of. development consists = 
one hundred and forty problems distributed over nine areas o 


| interest. It is not to be confused with a test or examination because 
i th 


ere is no correct or wrong answer to any item. It is simply a 
Catal 


08 of personal problems from which pupils may select the 
nes with which they ate involved. By observing the quantity 
ind intensity of student involvement in certain problem areas, the 
rriculum builders will be enabled to work with clearer direction. 
a AELOPMENT AND USE OF LIST. The present check list 

a the second stage of a proposed plan of development. In oe 
de ‘tage nine problem areas were selected after consulting severa 

“Men of 
‘n regard to adolescent problems, concerns, and pd 
bald of “88estions also were obtained from the “~~ m i 

idance and mental hygiene, notably from R. L. oon 
Ateas ie the doctoral thesis of H. A. Young. The nine pro nth 
x le, en ate school, health, personal problems, relations 
ms 


-gir} rela- 
and 3 re ime and recreation, future, money, boy-girl 
Ome and famil l 
oe Sai three in- 
Nas ir pils were asked to write out, by free response, 
ext 


th “Oncerns that they had in each of the nine pod single 
toble, 7 Were asked to indicate their most- S they 
Y writing the number one next to it. Similarly, 


17 





€ ot the XG groups, who in turn polled their teachers and - 
t Pupils ; 
s 
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indicated their second and third most importa 

the most frequently mentioned problems E “7 PP lems From 
for the second form of the check list were selected E i 7 the items 

The population which responded to the first form of j 

list consisted of 155 pupils from six classes in fe e check 
academic high schools. Two classes each from Boys Hi, opat 
and from Prospect Heights High School and 8n School 


LOctober 19 52) 


Seward Park High School and Thomas Jeffers One class from 


gn SC On Hig 

were questioned in this phase of the Study. The atei gl 
themselves as being most concerned about theit success in “Schoo P 
Their other problems, in order of felt im 


orta i 
Future,” “Health.” and “Personal Probleme." The pti: 
Mooney? and Young’ indicate almost perfect agreement with the 
order of importance of the problems expressed by these 155 pupils. 
It should be noted that despite appearances to the contrary, school 
problems are one of the major concerns of the slower pupils. 


The Second form of the check list was administered to 199 
pupils in ten classes, 


Were collected f in seven academic high schools. Responses 
HS.) adie tom 25 pupils from an all-boys school (Boys 
Hei h H pupils from two all-girls schools (Girls and Prose 
Co — and 94 pupils from four co-educational ed 
on te amaica, Monroe, and Seward Park H.S.). The ui 
importan that was most frequently listed as being of an ie 
Second i “ was My Future.” “Relations With People W RA 
importane 3 ee area reported, and in decreasing He slth 
Problems” came “School,” “Personal Problems,” and 


Sto ? an { erv 1S 
stone, JW, e os p 5 ert, Harry, under the sup 


wright 


check list, eqns of 
ne M 
a Proble Check, purveying High-School Students’ Prekiee v: ch, 194 
> Youn ist, Ed. Research Bulletin, Vol. 31, NO. 2» tion © 
Curr 8 HX, Re 


A., “The P , th in 045, 
iculum Plannin.» pesonal-Social Problems of You 19 
s & PhD. Thesis, University o Pittsb 





pei IIe 
rp OF CAUT JON. The degree of credibility that can be 


most personal problem check lists is small, for the follow- 
iven tO 
ing reasons. 


Most people do not care to report any traits about 
themselves which will put them in an unfavor- 
able light. te d 
2. Respondents, even if they were willing to be truth- 


ful, are very often unaware of their condition, prob- 
lem, or difficulty. . 


3. The sensitivity and pride of adolescents usually 


keep them from reporting their personal or family 
shortcomings. 


á. Adolescents fluctuate in their moods and a given 


fesponse may be the reflection of the enthusiasm or 
gloom of the moment. 


p owever, the personal check list, in the absence of a better 
ee serves as an Opinion questionnaire or poll for determining 


© concerns and 


- ie ] 
earners). problems of a uniform group (ninth-year slow 
a hes USED IN REPORTING RESULTS. The frequencies 


etcenta Ponses to each problem area are reported in terms of 
Order Kia rather than by absolute numbers. This was done in 
p Ptoblem, at on a similar basis, the frequencies of responses 
Ple the areas which have different numbers of items. For ex- 
‘onal p. area of “School” problems contains 20 items, “Per- 
t0 len 25, Boy-Girl Relations” has 15, and “My Future” has 
‘Ponses alo, Patisons of these on the basis of number of re- 
that the vne Would be misleading. It should be kept in mind, too, 
Y the mu tet of items in each problem area was determined 
Se in th of times the separate items were mentioned by free 
ike first form of the check list. 
Pages 007 tables and the check list used in this study follow on 
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TABLE | 

The Relative Importance of Nine Probl pi kiiy 
Percentage of Items About Which 1° eos in Term 


Ober, 1952) 


199 ve oft 
Expressed Concern Boys and Girls | D 
Percentage of Responses* Rel 
cg : lative — 
Problem Area Tacr M Are ara 
1. School 26.63 30.78 ae." 
| 63 28. 
2. Health 22.69 3 :15+:;23.19, 2 04 ae 
3, Personal Problems 20.72 27.66 241 ; 
4. Relations With People ` 30.92 28.41 29.66 ; 
5. Leisure, Recreation’ 17.20: PLAT Pei 1933 : é 
6 My Future aly DSTA ot 2255.5 20.15. 5 oa 
. Money 23.07 21.36 22.21 4 
Ocul Relations 1970 195378 ggg it A 
9. Home and Family 1199 16.85 14.42 9 
* Percentage of Responses was fo 


s und by (a) determining ‘the number 
— = b which 1 (or 2) was encircled; (b) Finding the total 
of iteine number of items in an area (total papers answered X number 

“a area); (c) dividing the results of (1) -by those of (2) and 

Averting the fraction into a percentage. E 


TABLE Il 
The Relative Im 


portance of Ni : in Terms of the 
Percentage of Ite of Nine Problem ‘Areas in Te : 


C _ ems About Which 94 Pupils in Four 
0-Educational Schools* Expressed Opinion 

Percentage of Responses paranee 

1l S ch Problem Area “aed | very Cared a = | or ss 
7 Heath sp 35.33 5093 ; 
(Ente a a 
j. Leisure With People 29.42 asi ae 
6. My Fun Recreation 17.20 we oe : 
i Money “° a | 22.99 i ye 1 
è Oy-Girl] ° 5.96 5035 : 
? Home and Fang 12.83 18.51 . 16.17 9 


mm 7.45 13.97 10.71 
e ; 

tiong” is of interest to note f 
importan oney Problems” were at being © 
and | Retest In the all-boy š ör all. ps vols, wheress 
Steater concern. 


“peisure 
n” were 
20 of 


NAGE CHECK UST 


TABLE Ill 


the Relative Importance of Nine Problem Areas in Terms of the 


Percentage of Items About Which 80 Girls in Two 
-All-Girls Schools* Expressed Concern 
| Percentage of Responses 


; Areas 
1 Little—2 of 1 and2 Based on 1 
1. School 3481 35.75 35.28 3 
2. Health 31.10 27.50 29.50 5 
3, Personal Problems 27.85 30.75 29.30 7 
4, Relations With People 42.25 30.25 36.25 2 
5. Leisure, Recreation 22.63 28.25 25.44 8 
6. My Future 50.00 24.38 37.19 1 
7. Money 32.88 21.88 27.38 å 
8. Boy-Girl Relations 28.17 22.50 25.33 6 
9. Home and Family 18.33 20.75 19.54 9 


* Girls and Prospect Heights High Schools, 2 classes each. 


On the basis of the 
Sensitive to all 


percentage of responses made, girls are more 
of the nine 


in co-educational schoole problem areas than the pupils in all-boys and 


pelt 
“Roy-Git 
that in co-educational schools poy sS relativ 


The Relative Im 
P 


TABLE IV 


All-Boys School* Expressed Concern 


Percentage of Responses 


er 


$ Clative im rtance assigned to the 
i. 199 polis in petlecs agreement wi 


Cared very 
Much—1 


21.00 
16.40 
15.36 
22.67 
11.20 
33.60 
18.40 


Portance of Nine Problem Areas in Terms of the 
ercentage of Items About Which 25 Boys in an 


Relative 
Im any 
eae af aot 2 Based on 1 
24.60 22.80 3 
17.40 17.90 : 
23.20 19.28 ; 
21.60 22.13 ; 
17.20 14.20 i 
28.00 30.80 i 
21.60 20.00 : 
13.87 14.27 7 
15.20 12.00 
the all- 
. ve problem areas by 
the mitsorted by the entire group 
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TABLE V 

The Nine Problem Areas Arranged in the Ran 
Expressed by Various School Pop 


Ober, 1952) 


k of Im 


Portance 
ulations 


Rank of Importance 
XG Study Based on New York Schools 


Other Studies 
Co- 
Total Educational All-Girls All. 


7 Schools 4 Schools 2 Schools 1 School Maiclecte > Groups 
1. School 3 3 3 3 1 1 
2. Health 5 á 5 5 $ a 
3. Personal Problems 6 5 7 6 2 3 
4. Relations With People 2 2 2 2 2.2 MAS 
5. Leisure, Recreation 8 6 8 8 55 8.5 
6. My Future ee Ce. ee aes ae 
7. Money 4 7 4 4 4 6 
8. Boy-Girl Relations 7 8 6 7 8 7} 
9. Home and Family Fi ae 9 9 9 8.5 
The studies of Mooney (in Louisiana) and of Young (in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania) were based on samplings of pupils of all mental abilities 
and socio-economic ranks. This partly explains the difference in the a 
Of importance given to the nine problem areas by XG pupils in contras 
to the other groups. | 


Summary 
; i ch the 
The purpose of this study is to present data with which irs 
G committee can make judgments in regard to curriculum P 
ning. It was felt 


wns l report 
sh it that comments and suggestions 1n ona a 
f ea be Testricted to the minimum in order to leave 
ston completely free to the XG committee. 


] presented in thi are drawn ro 


| valid- 
n sampling. j blems have r nt. 
1ty unless the iar dapa pon ny wit 


O 
the community are taken int 
Can be noted that— du- 
| l i o-€ 
XG Pupils, whether in all-boys, all-girls, of 3 
Cational Schools, are in very close agreeme” 
What problem areas concern them. the 


sall 
e three most important problem areas 10 . “My 


Schools observed, in respective order, a! i 
' uture,” “Relations With People,” and “Schoo 
* ‘Re problem 


° S 1 
of least concern to XG PUP 
2 Ome and Family.” 


rgoN-AGE CHECK LIST 








i ifi lems into 
: overlapping of specific prob } 
4, ao ere areas. For example, money, family, 
| F pesdnal problems influence recreation and boy- 
a i 
girl problems. 


; TE A 
d to the sum of the differences in rank, 
i om difference exists between the all-boys and 
the all-girls schools than between either one of these 
and the co-educational group. - 


Teen-Age Check List 


Official 
Le ee ee eens Me Oee nanns | SCHOOL een ener 


Boy. Gitl............(Check one) Age... .(¥ rs.) -(Mos.) 


This is not a test. It is a list of things that boys and girls of your age 


often think about. Which ones do you care about? 


t 
Read the list slowly. When you come to a part that you care abou 
"ery much, put a circle around number 1, like this: 


l would like to Study art. : 1 (2) her %, 
like rhe don’t care at all soe something, put a circle around num 
s: 
(3) 
My friend wants to buy a book. SR- -p 
If A y a ° > ; ask your tea 
help “i ae don't understand any part of this list 
izi I. SCHOOL "aig 
2 = Worried about failing mathematics et 1 2 3 
Weve trouble with reading. E E i 1 
4 We should have we oe social activities 1n ill i 2 
5, rid Not get the subjects I asked for in my peop i . mn 2 : 
6, Lew afraid to take tests. nent 1 a 3 
i Ti t get along with my teachers. meenen m m T | T 
t get to school on time. „m... eee 
) | don't like the way things aze ia the ee ee 
Laced extra help in studying. mm1" a. 
p l nee tee ay an. p. subjects to "a pina : -= ; 
12 | don't like the school hours. mem 133 
13. i afraid I won't graduate. ..s== 


CAMS. nenn" m 
Ould like to make one of the sports t 
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14. The school guards push us around. ....... 
15. The school is too crowded. www 1 
16. I am worried about failing in science. see] 
17. I think I will fail in English. ien n l 
18. Ihave trouble with spelling. l Trn l 
19. I find that science is too hard. uw l 
20 T have uouble doing homework I 
Ii. HEALTH 
21. I have trouble with my teeth 
3 pi kka have me -oe F e ee, T r 
. Lam afraid to i a ieee NA 
24. My ears mie ee or dentist, trteneteedeatensseteccence 1 
A paa can I have a nice skin? i “a. e n ; 
. Lam too h E a E A A AA 
AD 
- Will I be tall when I prow a> 
29. Will I be strong a up? ‘> Sento recnmeneacsneasccnsseaseeeenanwascecnenn ce 1 
30. How can I KOW TD Sa i ce aie 1 
31H n I have a good figure? __. 1 
37 J ow shalll goonadiet? n i 
33 How bad rieadaches, -astangis «lon. aoe bien oleae de 1 
. Ca = ae oa we ee ween cone mance snes ccwcnaccsscccceeee 
34. I catch a a AT aN against disease? -unnm 1 
3, ere an cn. 2 Se a 
36. My throat H check-up on my health? „nm 1 
a I worry about 2 heay a sana vnesnpeieaoaciccncinse 1 
pL earn 
40, Some a} lose weight? 
in my family is sick. es 1 
Srk HI. PERSONAL PROBLEMS 
42. I jit se temper too fast, __ < E E 1 
Pi l am wey ah’ too often ae 1 
.P oaeiai AR o 1 
45. Tbe Say I'm too proud a 1 
46, “a my nails, Mii... ee 1 
47. How ~ Jealous, arene 1 
48. I de pan I get rid of bad habits? net 1 
49 pa): ve enough fri © sessssensensseg apeentensensnssenennererse® 1 
I'd like t gh friends. OO eeesnee 
T clothes, 
= I thin people asing mistakes, n ee eee ner d a i 
53, nam bad drea ' king about me, nuunuu 1 
a stea à pyrrmteraereeomn A AAEE aa 
2 phere is aa (boy) friend. ie i 
i ont like being Mea N the world. .nacsscoossrecberssccseeeseertrter i 


.. 
ease? 
okadi o L L M O Ml aaa aS 
OP ee eee ccesccencaccncoeeness eoucccccvacororsnesee® 


mNNMNNNNY 


1 : 


7 PX " a 


WW NWKHNNNNHKHNNHHHY 


u We Os UP We Ww o 





Wr Lv 


soa Us 2 (o2 12 192 G2 99422 G2 GP G2 HP WP O® 


(BEN: 


AGE CHECK LIST 


56 My parents treat me ae E TA 


A e tte ecient 
u Tere rouble getting the things | want. „u...un. k 
a j want to be liked by EVEIYONC, —.-.-.-------nrnerennesneenemreeesenn oem 
69, J would like to speak properly. „uuum : 


61, I day-dream too ea E Co o ANS 
6). I can never make up my mind. .uumuumuussnsnssusmtsunsinn -= 
63, Lam afraid to try something NEW. nnn eeneeennesencsene 
64. 1 worry COO MUCH. eoii aaaeeeaa 
65. Lam afraid of the dark and of being alone. „u.n... 


69. I don't like people. .. 


10. I would like to meet more peo le. 
11. How to have n 
RI can't talk to 
DS 


14 


IV. RELATIONS WITH PEOPLE 


66. How to be friendly with people. ssusscusnnnmsnss 
Gl: How to meer peoplè siansa 
68. I don't listen to people as I should. ecco 


On't get alon 


PhS Sederseeetecan Dette ee 


KODU TANNET, sacana ea 
people I meet for the first time. .......... 
Hon people don’t know when to leave you alone. ......... 
i se can I help other people? . 
%G Hon to keep a good friend. 


OO Ot 6 0 666686 OS Oe we 8 OOS SS OS SF SESS SEES ESSE SE SSSSSS 


POS O06 ws Ow Se 606 6S FOS F FSS OS SEF F855 SSSSS SF OSSS SESE RE SSOTESESS 


7 = can I make new friends? _ 


78. I d people like me? 


ee OS OC eG Ge eee Sees OSES © 6 OSs 65 55588 SOS SSS SS OSES TTT 


19. How eet along with some of my classmates. ~=- 
80. How t A you introduce your friend to others? „.----- 
Set along with certain people. o.us 
EPN V. LEISURE TIME AND RECREATION 
82, Sh wat Set enough recreation ———— 
83 yond T join a cub? 
Oe et TT A 
85. I one Lee places to ne m 
86, l like s aw What T like t0 dO: sasesana iiia 
87. | ave play Certain sports but don’t know how. ...———~ 
88, ave = &9 to bed too early. a E 
89, like 20 much homework; so I have no time off. ..—- 
M0. My oy OTe time to read. siinse 
DAS NOt SO BOOK. cecsusesmnnsneennecrenrnensnenmnemenenenene 
91, Wh VI. MY FUTURE 
a2 What College Shall I SEO COE ennaii 
A How œ 9fession or career shall I pick? === 
4, l d O I 


95, 


8et a good job? 


. 
aqansest® 
ee eeeeessess 

SASSSHOTS ST eSe Rg eseTEsaseasaet - ane 888088 te 2agreee 


p p oll el ei ea 


ps pad pd jmd pa el oe e t 


1 
1 


» > 4 BO about petting a job? asenne 1 
on 8 g a JOD? qu... 
Wi y SLOW what T want to be. e 1 


DNMNNNNNNN 


NVNNNNNNNNNNNNNNY 


DWNNNNNNNNNDY 


YNNN 





OUUU WW LW U U U W 


G9 U2 V2 V2 V2 LU L2 V2 V2 WP WI WY? 


UD G2 V2 V2 LG? WH YP GY? WP 


5 
3 
3 
3 
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[October 1952) a. 
96. I would like to own my own business, 


. I would like to get married. sevnnaneeestenseneneneneennettene 
4 I would like to have a family. aanu aa a a 
99. I would like to take a test to see what job I am best 

fitted POL sassa 
100. 


How can I keep a job once I get it? 2 


Se Sa me Geet ee eee 08s nmen eee 


VII. MONEY 


101. I do not get enough spending MONEY. incited E 
102. I don't get a regular allowance. 
103. I need more money. 
104. My family doesn’t h 


ave enough money, www 
105. I don’t know how to 


spend money wisely. 
106. How can I save money? 


107. I would like to keep the 
108 


money I make after school... 
- I need money to take SOY Bil GUE, a a 
109. I would like to get a job after school. 
110. I would like to have more clothes. 


TOO MRED ae Ren COS eSe ee enmnseseneeeeseseues: =e 


Sg, 


Sele eer eeecesss eter eeeesese Peeves SSeececeusaes 


S80e peseecermeesesessce OCenRnneeueeweeseweewaseweenertensesenecens 


Seceerrsassesen veecsesees 


sila ah apenas AEN EAE seen 


VIII. BOY-GIRL RELATIONS . 

111. (Boys) Girls keep my mind : 

“Pp My mind off my work. 2. 
112. I don’t know which boy (girl) I like DIESE scenesrenrescmmmererons 
ow do. I learn to dance? EEEa veneownnanenescitisiisesisbheistiniibiseissbnsnicaioe 
* OW do you call on a Subo n A 
£ ne What do you talk about on a date? 

y don't boys ( 
y £ i 


am I sh ginis) me OEY a n 
Sty an front of girls (boys)? — 
118. Is it tight for me to have a = o ( girl) friend?...-. 
mA i “TY two nights enough to go out with boys (girls)? 
121. Shoulg vite boys (girls) to my house? 
127 Ho girls go tiding in cars with boys? .. 
123. Is ‘ter I get a boy (girl) to get interested in me?...-- 
124, Does ght to play kissing cle a a 
125. H my boy (girl) friend love me? 
W do you make a date? 


oer 
asorot 
Selovecesccareressesserseree 


oe 
seoere 
eaaneee 

OP Pewee ewnecccesccncnqncereccesccsoqsenacene 


126. 1 IX. HOME AND FAMILY 
127, l argus too ng With my brother (sister), nrvomenreo r 
2 i with m th anaa ä 
125, M, Parents boss me ar A roe (oiher) 


oun t s e 
130 M andparent = o0 much 
BL Mea 


me into trouble with my parents. 

er (sister) or Ers me around too much. -------" 

132. My family 42€ t00 old-fashioned. S Aa 
3. I argue with 


On me too much to do housework... 
26 My brother (sister) about clothes. „1 


1 
1 


pai pb pa pa pmd part pA ool le 


pi pd pe pd ell el oe e et 


1 
1 
T 


pà pi ped pd e ed 


m e e pe pa err 


2 


i NNN 
; NNN 
N . 
UPEN EN 
hw NO dO HY PY , 
TO bY tY YO 


WW WWW wb w& 


2 
2 
E 
2. 


í Cw 
2 U2 U2 2 U2 WW WY 


. iW QW Le WV 
Wr U Le UV 
IW Le Le U 
LP Le U 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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CHECK LIST he 
ren AG e arguments about radio and television 
134, We hav 


ny family is worried about money. mmm- 

|, These is sickness ax ROME, men 
130. My parents dont a _ St PRS: 
By parents ae separated, roem 
5 We are too crowded in our ho ee A EE 
rA My parents insist on picking my friends. ......... AIR 


pi pi ped pe e ae 
UNNNNNN 


ALPHABET POTPOURRI 


The Letter C 

i i it accounts 

of le sn od A 6a Pa ood M 

Mher letters, Altogether the letter can be pronounced 8 different ways. 

8 Sounds for the Letter C 

anti (c) k 

(c) ent x ai ya(cht) t 

fa(c) ial I (cz) ts 
(c) ello 


tsh : di(sc)ern 2 


ind(ic)t long i 


The Letter D 

: ed alone it 
ae ihe letter d is used for a total of 12 a be be ae 
hn > different sounds. It is found in 9 


ronoun 
Other letters, Altogether the letter d can be p 
Ways, 


4 Sounds for the Letter D 
sangfro (id) short 
j : dachshun (d) t 


Ad)o 
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A Comprehensive Dental-He 
for the High Schools 


SEYMOUR A. WATSKY* 
Central Commercial High School 


HIGH-SCHOOL DENTAL CLINIC. In order to provide E. 
experience for students of dental-laboratory techni i 


i ques and dental 
assisting, Central Commercial High Sch 2 


ool has maintained a five. 
chair dental clinic as a shop activity in its main b 


uilding for the 
past 17 years. All Central’s pupils receive a dental examination in 
the school annually and are required to obtain necessary treat- 
ment either privately or in a clinic to qualify for passing marks in 
health education. Treatment at Central js administered. by li- 
censed graduate dentists who are assisted by student technicians, 
Secretaries, and chair assistants. Moderate fees are paid by patients 
to cover salaries and cost of materials. 
. an are urged to utilize the services of their family dentists, 

ut, W 


en personal economic circumstances make private facili- 
tes unavailable, the children are accepted as patie 


A limited number of deserving cases are registered on a free basis. 
G.O. funds are somet 


imes contributed to maintain the dnn 
solvency - The school’s regular guidance counselors play the f 
of social work 


ers, investigating and certifying to the eligibility of 
applicants. 


nts of the clinic. 


The clinic rece 
tent, and has ady 


a- 
ntly registered its twenty-one thousandth P 
aS to other mo 


| 
ised and referred to private practitioners, 45 we | 
te specialized clinics, many more OTT isl 
youngsters who were thus put on the road to better — o 
a happier living. It is interesting to note that an analysis clo 
a of a random 8toup of 100 third-term students e ey 

t 37 never in their lives had had a tooth filled, althoug i gj 
a average 0 


n ‘ 3 5 a sO z 
closed 29 misce me decayed teeth per child. X-ray ths of 
100 patients, 


ae ou 

us pathological conditions in the ™ | 

s clinic į denta 

kloa clinic is in charge of a vocational teacher or js Lie 

censed E techniques, who possesses a D.D.S. degree a ‘on of 

an ms practice dentistry, Tt is under the general ee pistric! 
-ental kag Consisting of members of the 


gdut, 
lety, the De he Board © vired 
tio h Pattment of Health, t 
yad industry, ‘Thy 


a 
D * “Dtough the years its directors hav? 
ctor of Dental Surgery, 





peNTAL-HEALTH PROGRAM 


deal of information about the dental problems of New 
reat 


i is arti been written 
$ -e high-school children. This article has 
York Citys rign this experience may be put to even greater use. 
a he Oe the problem of achieving optimum dental health 
H A etol pupils is of legitimate concern to teachers. 
of a 


inment of this goal, however, is a very difficult and discour- 
an task. The reasons for this are many. 


L. 


w 


ai 


7 


i The su 


Statement of the Problem 


Dental decay afflicts all civilized persons in greater or lesser 
degree, with negligible exceptions. 


. There is no known specific preventive agent. 


There is no known specific method of treatment other than 
tepair of damage already present. 


Wsceptibility is continuous, beginning in early childhood and 


asting into old age or until all the teeth have been destroyed 
and removed, ` 


; Once established 


in a tooth, dental decay rapidly Ee and 
“umately destroys it, unless checked by filling materials. 


en a single tooth may impair hean yon 
the rest of the teeth more susceptible 


The loss of ey 
and render 


Pporting structures of the teeth are subject es — 
also, mong these are abscesses, “pyorrhea, cys disability 
and infections arising from accidental blows. a the teeth 
nay Produced by irregularity in arrangement O 
and by cleft palate. = 
* Children Suffering from unhealthy teeth are pany : nook 
ally an emotionally affected so that their ind Appearance 
S likely to be hindered. (See Teeth, H saith, T 7.) 
Published by the American Dental Association, 


| the secondary- 
~ Work of the health-education progt A large numbers 

Schoo} ivisions may be found at fault i ped for civilian or 

. .€N-agers are discovered to be a ae 

“ulitary duties because of gross denta 
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1. A so-called “balanced diet” containing adequate a 


LA 


= 


30 


. A sharp reduction or complete elimination 


. The consistency of the food eaten shoul 


- Periodic dental dia 


. Ma 


Measures Advocated to Curb Dental Decay 


protein, fat, vitamins, and minerals is thought to 
The intake of carbohydrates, particularly in the 
fined flour, cereals, and sugar, should be kept at 


Mounts of 
form of te. 
a minimum, 


from the diet of 
candy, chewing gum, sweetened carbonated beverages, and 
desserts is strongly urged. 


d be changed. Foods 
should be selected for their toughness rather than for tender- 
ness. Hard, abrasive foods tend to cl 


ean the teeth and to 
stimulate healthy growth and development of the teeth and 
jaws. 


. The teeth and gum 


s should be brushed after each meal by an 
approved method. | 


gnosis and treatment should be instituted at 
the earliest practicable preschool age and continued without 


interruption as long as the child is under the supervision of 


schoo] authorities. 


Fluoridation of the water supply or treatment of the teeth by 
e topical a 


h sam jS 
pplication of a 2% sodium fluoride solution 
Suggested, 


yy. 
The use of dentifrices containing antibiotics (penicillin) 
chemical fermentation-inhibiting agents (“ammoniated nsid- 
paste) has also en recommended, but these must be © 
ered Experimental measures. dis- 

0 

—— corts in the field of research should be wut ; 
“Over the cause Of Causes of dental diseases and to pr 
'mproved methods of prevention and treatment. 


Obstacles to the | 


0 
i ° yen 
ny teachers, Supervisors, and administrators, : » of 
ann in health education, have an insuffici¢ r Pless at 
: mental dental factors and therefore take a | 


e toward them. 


res 
mplementation of These Meos r 
S 








p 


‘an dietary habits are so firmly established by custom, 
», Americ 


tion of refined foods, advertising, or 
ute ae ne tet > that it is extremely difficult to change 
p the schools which try to educate for better health 
am unwittingly help to undermine their own efforts by 

: sling candy and cookies to pupils. 


ad 


Like housekeeping or teaching, a dental-health program calls 
for a great deal of hard, repetitious, and continuous work. 


. Parents, as well as children, must be educated. 


. To the immature mind, the ultimate benefits of a personal 
dental-hygiene program are less compelling than the imme- 
diate inconveniences involved in catrying it out. 


A ë œ 


oN 


Some phases of dental treatment are painful. Fear is a powet- 

ful deterrent, particularly in many young individuals. 

- Dental treatments costs money. Like any other service or 
Product, dental health m 


ust be “sold” to individuals, institu- 
tions, and communities. 


— 


l , Suggested Program of Dental-Health Education 
a but the last of the above- 


mentioned obstacles can be 
fear “ome through education of children and parents by 
Cts a 


m nd Supervisors who themselves understand the 
ne thods of a modern dental-care program. Undergraduate 
incl ee courses in public-health dentistry should be 
atly “d in the required preparation of teachers—particu- 
7 those in the health-education field. 
* Schoo} 


des lunchrooms should cease selling candy, cookies, sweet 
, Sets, and 


.?, and sweetened beverages. Fresh fruits, nuts, genuine 
ten juices, and milk om substituted for the more 
3, Pung but harmful foods often provided. 
te must be 
os to force at 
€ dental d 


a controlled program of bensfiesnt compos 
least annual complete treatment Of rem 


Ogni efects on every child in the schools. It ERTA 
zed that fifty or sixty percent of the student pop 

Obtain such care on its own initiative. However, "alsi. 

© other fraction will make every effort, including ta'si- 


will 
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- In order that the school 






HIGH POINTS {Osto 
fication of completion certificates, to nitha er, 1952) 
bility. In the main, children avoid denta] mh EIE respons: 
following reasons: habitual neglect of obj; ot for the 
pain; indifference or hostility of parents: me “ip fear of 
ingness to pay for treatment. Under idea] conde awil: 
mouths of all children would be examined b neitions, the 
dental hygienist in the school building. X-ray ie dentist or 
prophylaxis or cleaning would be included in too a 
if possible. Children would be referred to their ven ae 
for treatment. Note would be made at this time of = ecte 
cel te weal fled up psa a 
: € schoo! building or by a school-des; 
oo an the completion certificate is presencian 
ia iy r ould be on the dentist’s printed stationery rather 
mee - = provided by the school. 100% cooperation 
aint hs by appropriate awards; recalcitrance, 
P ent, such as failure in health education. 


i : may avoid unintentional cruelty, all 
ae children and often their parents should be inter- 
program a ene teacher assigned to supervise the 
and should is teacher should be released from other duties 
health he selected for his experience in counseling of 
dental s lems. He should haye a working knowledge © 

Slice and clinic facilities in the community. 

Th | 
ikri pi Dental Association has taken the stand, g 
ual, the "a nsibility for dental care rests with the Cr 
ortunately a aid the community in the order given. fi 
quate to 4 community facilities will often be foun seit 
that will —_ the demand for low-cost or free t°? = 
AEE i evelop under the stimulus of this program. ng 
agencie € establishment of friendly contact Wit) evic 
to the i sa usually pay off in the form of increased "ine! 
ort ildren, Children who are found to be gene of 
the cost of embarrassed may find it possible tO pay i oth 
ers may ob “atment by engaging in after-schoo! W is 
fully ts co help from their families when ý axed by 
he xplained. No single agency should be overt rl 
“mand on it for free service. It does 2% pay 


 pgnTALH 


„ALITH PROGRAM 


that lays the golden eggs. The organization ren- 
s ae aia should be apprised-of the fact that the 
sal ‘ha financial consideration has been established after 
careful investigation. 


6, Children who are recalcitrant because of excessive fear often 

| try to hide their weakness by pleading poverty. Some of 
these cases are not discovered until treatment has begun. 
It is the difficult but rewarding task of the dental-health 
counselor to establish a more wholesome mental attitude in 
these poor youngsters. It may be necessary also to consult 
with parents and the dentist in order that a cooperative 
efort be made to solve the difficulty. 


1, Inasmuch as dental neglect in early childhood results later 
in overwhelming problems in the adolescent, high-school 
authorities should do their utmost to promote complete 
dental care at the elementary-school level. At present, de- 
cae major effort on the part of the Department of Health 


~ x city of New York, a large number of dentally handi- 
aPped children enter high school each year. 


i eal authorities should support the efforts of the American 
ween Association to bring about fluoridation of the public 
health oe” keeping in mind the fact that their own dental- 
event educational efforts must not be diminished in the 

uce mak fluoridation is accomplished. Fluoridation may re- 
it cq the incidence of dental decay to a certain extent, but 
à not be substituted for a complete dental program with- 


Out y 
nfavorable consequences. 


9, 
ma People should realize that public health, no less than 
Mo ‘© education, requires expenditure of large pm = 
health They should be ready to support requests of publi 
th entists for adequate salaries. 


iS 
it, “Sogl should promote and support dental research. 


i Ithin reasonable limits, schools should be willing el 
he Children to attend to dental treatment ark trip to 
es, when dental offices usually are less crowcs®’ museum. 

© dentist may be quite as educational as one to & 33 
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. ——HIGH POINTS TOn, 
Time spent at the dentist should be verified + 1 1952) 
of the privilege. i © avoid aby. 
12. Large school systems should employ dentist 

administrative echelons, just as they do phy 


5 in the higher 
and coordinate dental health activities. 


——<»—— 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


Describing Yale in 1883-4, William Lyon Phelps says: 


"M ay 
ost of our classrooms were dull and the teaching purely mechanical 
4 curse hun 


fas § over the Faculty, a blight on the art of teaching. Many p° 
07$ were merely hearers of prepared recitations; they never showe 


any living i . t ef 
J ‘wing interest, either in the studies or in the students. I rememo 


three hours : . $ ar. The insit 
never ch a week during the entire ye 


call mon , y 
i anged the monotonous routine, never made a remark, but pay 
H d individuals to recite or to scan, said That will do; put wh 
mark; a "T 


er) 
E ter a whole college year of this intolerable classroom drudg 
3s surprised to hear him Say, 


oem 
s of Homer are the greatest t 


f] l 7 : 


mt 
hat have ever proceeded f in a! 
and we went out into the suns 


, ‘sion, BY 
—The Classical ppe 


Gilbert Highet 






| For thirty-five 


d 
pasts; i 


ugcoergomachy”™* 
V. McGILL 
Jahn Adams High School 


"f we begin with certainties, we shall end in doubts; but if 
ve begin with doubts, and are patient in them, we shall end in 


certainties.’ —Francis Bacon. 


THE “HOMEWORK BATTLE” STILL RAGES. Jerome Car- 
lin, Jacob Mann, and Joseph B. Orleans are certain that their po- 
sitions are correct. I, on the contrary, am still doubtful of the 
benefits homework confers or has conferred on those engaged in 
the learning process. For years the advocates of homework were 
certain and now must begin to doubt. For years old saws, adages, 
and cliches have all exalted the values of home study. Report 
ards had inked in red the statement, “Homework every night.” 
e years I had been wondering about the truth of 
Se - until I was confronted with a practical situation— 
litle te daughter's health—and made a study which revealed 

. ue in homework. | 

RE 
shka DR. ORLEANS. Now I am not tossing an “ad 
ing issue argument at a mathematician, but I am certainly tak- 
with Dr, Orleans’ gratui tion of not teaching 
7 daughter “h gratuitous assumptio 

Work assi OW to budget her time and how to treat the home- 
be io Snment sensibly.” The daughter in question 1s now in 
lead ' year at college. She earned three scholarships, took the 
on “Tan © in two plays, and earned a $50 prize for an essay 
Pina y 3 Relations.” She is an outstanding student in her class. 
Orleans € college is ninety miles from home. I can assure Dr. 
vith lec ~ Knows how to study and how to budget her tıme. 
tgene in pee say that she had received 100% in the geometry 
l have igh school. She received 96%. “Nuff said. d 
While ae nary a word on the disciplinary value of homework. 
's argument has been overworked, I do believe that all 


% 


s This ares | 

N the &ticle conti Leun by J. V. McGill 
e S inues the homework controversy DeguA © 

4 the thecember, 1950, issue of HIGH Points. Dr. McGill here replies 


fen articles j May, 1952, issue, in which homework was 
ded y Jerome Carlin, Jacob Maan, sad Joseph B. Orleans respectively. 
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pupils ought to do some homework, 
the shunning of responsibility. I have ay is 
homework” is a “sine qua non.” I did prove and not 7 oa “ty 
of . . . pseudoscientific statistical studies” that hom S A result 
statistically significant in achievement in social-studies stn = 
the John Adams High School. Dr. Orleans can sto 
for I have sent him.a copy of the abstract of my ‘ 
Orleans wishes further information, 

He may not agree, but he will begin 


“tober, 19 

’ 52 
for the gteat evil , l 
never contend 


abilities in 
wonderin a 
hesis. If Dr 


I suggest he “read the thesis” 


to doubt. 
To go further. “Can a person learn with a sufficient thorough- 
ness the necessary content skills, concepts, and understandin 
within a limited short period . . . in the schools?” Based on th 
results of The Cooperative Test o f Social-Studies Abilities the an 
Swer 18 yes in the John Adams High School. Again the reader 
may substitute En 


migra glish, a foreign langua e... any activity you 
please.” I did not say that. Dr. Orleans did. ee 


m The next point is the controversy over the value of drill and 
petition. The field-theory psychologists claim drill is not always 
ae Sometimes a single presentation may suffice fot 
i r 5 to ensue. But, I repeat, I am simply asking for a 
ee It may well be that algebra needs a lot of dt a 
eted oe the Say-so of the teacher. Again, is ground to be ir 
mathem most zmportant objective in teaching? Certainly a 
are “aan in New York City where the geometry requiten! 7 
Schoo] 0 in than they were when I went to Boys meth 
odolop i bee object violently to a gratuitous lesson ~. fectute 
“ dt. n igh-school Studies. A “real teacher does 90° ter 
teaches” pranti there are times for lecturing. “A involves ell 
108, questioni Din does that mean? Teaung ities. Ag: 
tis “en n>? testing, and many other allied activi used 
con wusible content, properly presented in class, 2” m Jt 
ly by the teacher in connection with the a a 
hing will bring good results. W f val 
in Nd against sin. Any experim ues 
sd Pose sought, I im still doubsful about the väl 
ork, but I shal patient. og ‘hod of 
no brief for any particular  pi08.™ 
Professor Ernest Horn in © 


° at 
in ay good teac 


Or of goodness a 


teachin investigator holds 









chers that— | 

— no such thing as a method of teaching r7 
< cood for all subject matter at all times and at 

al "i Rather, there are methods by which, in a given 
t ogilot, for a definite purpose, at some specified gue 
level, and with such instructional equipment as is avail- 
able, a specified unit of subject matter organized in a 
certain way and placed in a certain sequence may be 
taught to students of a given kind and distribution of 
ability and background of experience.” (Italics mine) 


How can pupils’ answers to loaded questions be substituted for 
competent teaching skills and sound scholarship? 


How can a Gallup poll of pupil responses be called “common 
sense”? 
How can such a loosely conducted inquiry be used to answer 
a carefully prepared experiment by using the word “pseudo”? l 
Ow can an experiment which achieved nationwide notice 
be dismissed so lightly and casually by the stereotyped example of 
asking the patient rather than the doctor”? 

a « Study had value enough to precipitate discussion from 
ia lead to Canada. The Daily News used the study as a basis for 
i editorial in one issue in December, 1950. l 
woul ie on the answers to Dr. Orleans’ loaded questions 
hi futile. The sampling of the replies indicates a very 

gh level 


George y2 ability in written composition and thinking in the 
| ny ð ashington High School. The sentence structure itself 
om 


il parable to many magazine articles. , 

tolled ie sampling of Opinion has some value, certainly con- 
*PPtog rs “rimentation is admittedly a better and more scientific 
oa to problems of learning. tis 
in dark» than being glib about honest attempts to throw light 
‘0 he] Places, Dr. Orleans ought to lend his undoubted talents 

L y the problem of homework. 
Mann TO MR. MANN. To answer my good friend Jack 
L x. ' 
n a pupi i ies without outside 

Pupil learn high-school social studies wi 

ding? The vane, they did. I do not ROT oe “a answer 

TL estion about English, science, or other subjects. 


a istori nii jon in the Social 
Stadie an Historical Association, Methods of Instruct 
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2. Where are pupils in the core or ex 


, ber, l 9 5 2) 
perience curricu] 


to get the best results in looking up references? Rish, Boing 
classroom. ght in the 


3. If we abolish homework, do we expect the coll 
suit? This is a non sequitur. “BES to follow 


REPLY TO MR. CARLIN. To answer 


that a reading of my thesis will help in 
wrong with homework.” 


Mr. Carlin, I may sa 
understanding “what's 


1. A tenth-year boy who has a sixth-year reading ca sat can't 
tead a tenth-year book in school e hone 


much less at home. 
2. The vitamin pill theory says “not more than forty-five minutes 
homework” each day. Why is it obvious to follow up lessons 
with home study? 


3. The argument about intensive and extensive reading has no 
connection with homework. Usually school conditions are 
more propitious than home conditions for all types of reading. 


4. Most committees meet in school rather than at home. 


5. On character building—t agree, but on self-appraisal “just 
words.” 


ight 
6. e need character development as well as brig 
us, 


R ing: 
I mt Carlin has also given us a free lecture on good teachi 
have said enough t 


o indicate— 


L. That homework needs further study. 


„oe like 
2. That too much attention is paid to empty mouthing 
common sense,” “good teaching,” “intelligent gu! 4 
, eiii 
Th Will not repeat the story of “The Archbishop $ Gr eria, 
bets ale Animal Al] 


Keller w it! 
When he is ask eller wants us to learn CF q he 8974 
n he is asked to define “Americanism, ® tes 
e “America ;- 
0. Charles iput 


Was required, Laughton did just that but a three- 
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ents Can Be Partners: Working Together 
on the Homework Problem 


NAOMI ALPHER* 


t of twelve years I have been an active mem- 
> p iaa or a e associations. I have been 
7 believer in the necessity for home-school cooperation and 
ami scores of meetings whose theme-song echoed the hal- 
i sentiment “Hand in hand, school and parent, we build 
he citizen of the future.” Always I came away with a feeling 
of being an important part of a team, only to be brought 
back by the recitation of some school incident to the reality of 
the two different worlds wherein our children operate. It is true 
that the pronounced goal of both parent and school is the same; 
but they often seem to be speaking different languages. 


Thus it is that I am eager to tell of an experience where the 
theory of home-school cooperation was translated into action at 
A conference where parents and teachers met as “equals” to discuss 
* topic of vital interest to both, namely, “Homework.” This con- 
~ence was the culmination of an interestin g chain of events in 
good school-community relations. 

In Januar 


Junior paa 1932, the Mothers-Teachers Club of McKinley 
lm "H gh School featured in its program the showing of the 
n, a ostility in Adolescence.” As a result of the ensuing discus- 
M ny hes ety Study group on adolescent problems was formed. 
Netest rT Were discussed, but the one which evoked more in- 
Every » 1 Even sex education or sibling rivalry was homework. 
a "ent made some comment on the value and necessity of 
Ploteq = fun of homework assignments, and particularly de- 
ficult ~ elect on family harmony of the meaningless, ir 
4 live y . Sngthy, or punishment assignment. Our principal t 
“tn wi terest in the success of our group, and seeing our con- 
Na fa this particular subject, invited the group to participate 
conference to be arranged on “Homework.” — 
Bach + a ference was held on April 7 in the school mea 
ageng icip ant had been given, well in advance, a copy 


wE : l ien 
_Sntaining panel group topics, specific problems for dis 


` è r . . Sch ool 
259, a is the parent of a student attending Junior High 
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HIGH POINTS lOctober 5 

cussion, and a list of recommended teading which tober, 195 
in the school library. Three panels had been an va available 
subject having been broken up into subdivisions for Re the overal 
discussions. Parents were allowed to choose their ao: © panel 
panels took up the following topics: panels, The 


“The Worth of Homework” - 
“The Homework Load” 
“Homework and the Home” 


(Interestingly, no parent chose to 
homework load, evidently feeling t 
within the faculty’s province.) 


After the separate discussions in which the parents were given 
7 Ph to air = views, all reassembled and listened 
, ive-minute reports by panel reporters. Questions and furth 
discussion followed. f P 7 mA | : 


participate in the panel on 


HOMEWORK FAVORED. I will only touch on the conclu- 
sions teached, as the minutes of the conference are available to 
rý interested. These features, though, bear emphasis: parents 


i teachers unanimously decided in favor of homework! They 
a that homework develops self-reliance, training the st: 
ents for life where obje 


e x n an 
Overco ctionable situations must be mete 
be a However, they urged these safeguards: homewot k 
a = Should be interesting, wherever possible; 1t m 

am es 1 i r increas 
punishm d; It should not be given O 


n 
ent; and it should be within the ability of the class, ĉ 
should contain e within the ability 0* E easing 
no new work. estions d 
e homework load nin a Some of the sugg ul 


giv hese: no homework assignmen® olida 
should he weekends or holidays; a one-day-2-we 
eee for each major subject; an = te 

a set home-study time limit. It was SUSS- . | ment 
4 should assist the child by clarifying the an each 
fe needed, but Not do it for the child, nor en ea pacili 

n, also, is to see that there are adequate ° gs beet 


a Pen a 
and a s ‘onmen 
completed aa y schedule, and to see that the assign™°", | work 


was further s d that some plat ©. hem 
selva t°PY children from crowded homes might 2Y% coul? 
a Í Ld e 
be done deer sia the school building where ho 
40 
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hat this problem was entirely — 





low-up, minutes of the conference were prepared and 
be A eel arpani were invited to fill out a conference 
ee form. Then, another faculty meeting (this time with- 
a the parents) was held to decide on homework planning for 
z following term. The entire program of the succeeding meeting 
of the Mothers-Teachers Club was devoted to reports by both 
parent and teacher and to a general discussion of the conference. 


WORKING TOGETHER. The purpose of this article is not to 
report on the faculty’s reaction to parent participation (though it 
is gratifying to note that only three out of more than fifty teach- 
ets disapproved of it). Rather, it is to express myself as a repre- 
sentative parent (I hope) on the innovation of inviting parents 
to school to discuss with the faculty this particular topic, and on 
the effect in general of such collaboration in working out any 
problems concernin g intimately both school and home. 
_ 0 my preface I mentioned that parents and teachers met as 
equals.” It isn’t that as a parent I feel either inferior or superior 
to my children’s teachers, but that heretofore when I met with 
a it was usually to discuss a problem that was pertinent 
th Y to my own child. It was difficult to convey to the teacher 
^t there are civic-minded parents who want to make school 


m ; 
pupi aningal not only to their own youngsters but to all 


path reason that I welcomed this conference = = L 
Point I attending parents an understanding of the teac aol hon 
e obi Was surprising to me to find such unanimity on os 
e J€ctives for assigning homework. It was revealing 7 na 
ulty ne to discover the receptiveness and enthusiasm of the fa 
4 new approach to an old problem. ine 
Bene too, I think the presence of the parenti ng ie 
En = putting into practice the conclusions rea eee a 
that ave reported that these were not many po aiar : a 
fore Me practice as to homework was altered 10 . 
the follow-up meeting. i de 


À : wor 
Over and above the particular topic of home 


Ut 
Whole i d 


e nature Of this 
On ea of a parent-teacher conference of th 
© has 


i rness to Coop- 
ĉtate > Cngendered parental enthusiasm and eage 


. ctive event 
With the school. We are glad to add this constru a 
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HIGH POINT S [Octob 
to an expanding program of better home-scho 
community. We hope that other schools will emulate wh 

a successful technique; also, that this will not be a sin an 
ample of a parent-teacher workship, but that others willl ‘a ex- 
on various vital topics. We feel that in this “keen and bitt ollow 
of concerted attack on public education, there is a webs time 
sity for our schools to invite the active, intelligent a 


. a ici 
of parents. What better way is there to develop an enlighten 
body of public opinion to safeguard and Strengthen our demo. 


cratic system of public education? 


er, 1952) 
ol relations in 


——XK»— 


A GRAMMARIAN'S FUNERAL 


‘Time to taste life” another would have said, 
‘Up with the curtain!’ 

This man said rather, ‘Actual life comes next? 
Patience a moment! 

Grant I have mastered learning’s crabbed text, 
Still there’s the comment.’ 


—Robert Browning 
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Films of Special Interest 


: ss are reviewed for teachers by the film chair- 
et ibe Ate and Theater Committee, N. Y. C. Association 
p A e of English. Consult your S.T.C. representative for 


further details.) 


THRILLS WITHOUT CHILLS 
(ivory Hunter and The Amazing Monsieur Fabre) 


During the worst days of the summer people were lining up 
to see the revival of King Kong. We went away for a while to 
look at sea-gulls, and when we came back to work the same 
people were queuing up for Sudden Fear. (“SUDDEN FEAR is 
written all over Joan Crawford’s face when she awakes from a 
nightmare in which she has been strangled, poisoned, and pushed 
out of a window.”—LIFE, _Movie-of-the-Week) 


It sent J l 
wolf of Tandon $5 Ta si Don Herold’s comment on The Were- 


E nik quite figure out why we should pay real 
out of at a box-office to have somebody half scare us 
ans, skins and wits or to put us on the verge of a 

‘ ar —— Goodness sakes alive, I don’t have 

breakdown: I fee ras me to the verge of a nervous 

If 

in a h Aj can provide your own jitters, you will be interested 
the to P'e of imported adventure films which eschew entirely 
Or excite ~“-pteasure principle without sacrificing either suspense 
Fabre ment, They are Ivory Hunter and The Amazing Monsteur 
student-dis School and Theater Committee has been distributing 
Count coupons for both since the first week of the term. 


ie rH “nter, directed by Harry Watt of The Overlanders 


oa a Technicolor movie produced in, for, and about Africa. 
Ken ‘Binal title, Where No Vultures Fly, was an allusion to 
an Bac ational Park, the wild-game sanctuary established by 
f b > African game warden named Cowie. In the film he is 
Antho tOn,” a muscularly idealistic British colonial played by 
Run be Steel. The hero in Ivory Hunter is not the man with a 
’ ut the man with the knowledge of how to control rinder- 
t in the cattle of the Masai tribe. The “menace” is the oppor 
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tunist who leaves death behind him in the bush— hier 
poacher, or the sportsman on safari. In this superb animal ¢ ty 
the life of the bush becomes so vital to you that you listen fo! 
the crack of a gun and watch the skies for wheeling vultures wil 
the intensity of a Kenya-born Burroughs or Thoreau. : 

And, as noted, the excitement is indigenous: riding your truck 
over the dusty terrain, with a rhino’s hooves thundering in your 
ears, and his breath so loud on the soundtrack that no other 
“incidental musical score” is needed—or provided; growing up 
with your small son Tim’s bosom snakes, cheetahs, lion-cubs, and 
watt-hogs; watching your native friend save your life in a hand- 
to-hand fight with a leopard. 


1952) 


Our favorite characters in Ivory Hunter are all animals, but 
We Want to thank the script writers for Mary Payton, a top-dr wer 
British wife who does not keep a stiff upper lip while keeping 
house in the East African bush. She has several temper tantrums, 
just as you would if your son kept lizards in the bureau drawers 
rad your husband brought jailbirds home as hired hands. T 
ever, she looks extremely natural and likable in Technicolor, an 
that goes for all of Ivory Hunter. alcon 

nwersal-International release, produced by Sir Michael B A 
Ealing Studios, Story and direction by Harry Watt. P 
graphed in Africa by Geoffrey Unsworth and others.) 

The Amazin 


story 
g Monsieur Fabre is another sort of adventure 
altogether. I 


i : race 
oodard’ S eases into the insect world, provided by Ee 
5 excellent scienti hair-ra E 

Is nothing Sei scientific photography, are 


life of 
4 Mickey Spillane to match the pe mer 
e nig mantis. And the Franco-Prussian Wat, a, 
accustom MS career, could hardly disturb a man ed a 
‘omed to watch battles between armies of black an as 
a a da this film Written by Jack Kirkland, een sed 
Attic, an enthusiast, and an “ original.” No neatly C9, ome 
and fo ee ey is a vety cantankerous man, lost Me i sel 
from T oaia le ratory, always himself and fels Avige®. 
h ime he defies the authorities as an underp 


NELE 
e 
Onored b O wants to Study the hunting wasp tO the ren al 
o by the world as the author of all those 
=< dren, too. 






pILMS 


iti atch; not as 
Fabre an exciting character to watch; 
> age a “A the non-human characters, but this time, more 
Sco i7 Walter Futter release. Directed by Henri Diamant- 
appeaung. 
paee BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
(Masterpieces of the Motion Picture) 


Of interest to teachers in Brooklyn and elsewhere (for have we 
not seen travelers from Scarsdale at the Academy of Music on the 
Boston” evenings?) is the announcement that a program of re- 
vivals of fine motion pictures will be presented at the Brooklyn 
Museum, Eastern Parkway and Washington Avenue, every other 
week, October 23 through May 24 of the 1952-1953 season. 
Pro 


grams will be given Thursdays at 3:00 and 8:00 P.M. 
Fridays at 8:00 P.M., Saturdays at 3:00, and Sundays at 2:30. 
Subscription rate: $6.00 for the entire 15-week series; single 
admission, 60c. Museum members, and teachers who mention 
na ONT S or the School and Theater Committee, will be ad- 
to t 


we series for $5.00 and to single programs for 50¢. 
wings are a non-profit venture designed to benefit the 
ship fund 


of the Brooklyn Museum Art School. 
Bach Progra 


0 m consists of a feature-length and a short film. 
Ctobery a3 24, 25; 26 The Bicycle Thief 


es 
Scholar 


N Ai Ye 
eget 6, 7,8,9 The Devil and Daniel Webster 
N Looking at Sculpture 
koaa 20, 21, 22, 23 Torment 
Decem b Fable of the Peacock 
De, er arse 


Great Expectations 
Carnival in Flanders 
Christmas Dream 


ember 18, 19, 20, 21 


an 
Hary 8, 9, 10, ng. 


The Affair Blum 

Painting with a 

The Baker's Wite Bosch 
3 Paintings by Hieronymous 
Paisan 

Muscle Beach 


Muary 22, 23, 24, 25 


R 
bruary Si 6: 7, g 





o >. s 5 
Fresnay, speaking in English like the rest of the bilin- 
Pierre ; 
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19, 20, 21, 22 Tillie’s Punctured Romanc 
ees The Vagabond _ 3 
The Adventurer 
March 5,6,7,8 Boule de Suif 
Creative Art of Japan 
March 19, 20, 21, 22 God Needs Man a 
Buma: Africa Sculpture Speaks 
April 9, 10, 11 The Magic Horse 7 
Black Patch : 
April 23, 24, 25, 26 The Captain from Koepeni 
Mark Tobey: Artist ` 
May 7,8,9, 10 Stagecoach 
Wind from the West 
May 21, 22, 23, 24 Voyage Surprise ee 
Van Meegeren’s Faked Vermeers 
Inquiries may be directed to Mr. Carl Fox of the Brooklyn Mu- 
Er n School, Brooklyn 17 (NE 8-4472). Indicate your choice 
of perfor Ag 


mance day when subscribing for the series. 


TWO OF THE BEST 


(The New Clair and the New Ford) 
The town Offers a 


the 
pair of comedies, one intellectual a oti 
Other sentimental, René Clair’s Beauty and the D evil an the 
Ford’s The Q i 


. p u 
skill of these’ Man, that have nothing in rage audi 
OF their €ctors and the enormous fun theif diffe 


ng in them. 
Goethe 


á of Faust 
e T aieia temarked to Eckerman that interpreters ©’. 


e 
1C 
aware of meanings implicit in his play of Y layed 
W i plicit in ty plaj 
conten nscious when he wrote it The witty and supetD'Y Pt 


ti 

n the Faust theme, out of ere ever 
Or Goethe 'r aS in its Mephisto at least some surp as cos 
genius: ‘te Ne characterization by Michel Simon nt more a 
the adı eae is not ing on any screen at the mom“ ent wher’ 
wea à e taste than this Mephisto. We: liked the a ephis™? 
gos ° corrupting the young Faust (Gerard Philipe)» J dialog” 
46 time exclaimed, “Quel métier!” The scenario 4° 





Arthur Davis 
ai s with help from Armand Salacrou. ( 

aif 9, 
are 
oe i humorous stereotype 

} f Ireland contains every ! 
> - toms about the Irish, but it is so erai poe 

i 7 7 shamelessly and perfectly sentimental in the Em 
z Fitzgerald vein, that you will succumb to its style. (Repu 
Pictures) 


RutH M. GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High School 


——«»——_ 


The THAT'S A JOKE, SON 
. 78 your , » 
Btnially, aie, but what's your name, my boy?” the teacher asked 


vt 8 Over the shoulder of a student at work 
With a al schoed the indignant boy, who had just filled out the heading 
u t flourish, “Don't you see my signature there?” 


on an exam paper, 


do,” answered ` 


the teacher. “That’s what aroused my curiosity.” 
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Education in the News 


ee eae 
spac TION IN THE N al 
LETTER FROM A SCHOOLBOY 


‘tled “A Close-up of School 
article entitled “A 
and J Kenneth y 195: 2, issue of the Journal o f = pple 
ci eal, Physical Education, Recreation. 
Assoctatto 


follow: 
Dear Joey, 


November, 1969 


As you know twenty of us are now sp 
Jansen, the New York City Board of 
Cortlandt Park. It’s great, but if you t 
well, we're not! We are at school! 


Our teacher lives in a sha 
“school day” (and evening) 


ending a week a Cam 
Education camp in Van 
hink we're on Vacation— 
Yes, a school camp! 


ck with us, and we spend most of our 
hiking and studying the ways of na- 
ture. (You remember that Disney movie, “Nature's Half Acre”? 


—well, that’s it.) We track small animals (no lions!) and study 
their habits. At night we sit around a campfire and tell and listen 
to stories about glaciers and how they helped make this campsite. 
Pm writing this letter on 


i a rock that rolled into this camp 25,000 
years ago! 


Reme mber Ralphie Gans? I never did like him, but now that 
lm living with him I find that he is not a bad guy.... 

h Got to stop now—my turn to help with the cooking! v 
NT) because we are going on a night hike to study constellatio 
You kn 

ou! 


} 
ow, the Big Dipper and, ob boy, have 1 got things 40 * 


| : ck 
Tell Mr, Jackson that I expect a good mark aio f 
next week... So long—write!! 


Your pal, 
Mort 
ie % * ap 
; ogt 
on LES. There you have it—school camping, + pj tb 
ee tdoor education that is growing and expanding ^- ip many 
sles” unds Utopian, but actually it’s in operatio 


i ional sy" 
i i k = bewildering to consider for a large educa ee of of 
objective Mayl ” +D any event, let us have a look at rge E Raa 
Ves of wintey school camping as outlined by 
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em 


i rience 
Goals of the Camping Expe 
To increase the number and quality naga 
CY cen through a total living experience, in 
i ent. . 
| oo Srovide opportunities for desirable exper- 
iences not possible in the classroom; or better exper- 
i in a camp situation. ; , 
( yy To. devlop an understanding of the interde- 
ndence of man and nature. i 
(4) To provide opportunities for studying seasonal 
factors relating to plants, animals, weather, soil, — 
(and its changing forms), the heavens, topography, 
and other natural phenomena. ha N 
(5) To provide unique opportunities for solving the 
basic problems of living: shelter, warmth, and food 
(eating). 
(6) In view of the more limited natural material, and 
= pola of the season, to provide opportunities for 
€ deve 


opment of initiative and creative thinking in 
Play and work. 


CITY PARK 
mg amping” (ori 
of Setting aside a 

schoo! camping. 


Followin 


€ elem 
e 
tat n 


: ginally an address to park executives), sug- 
Portion of our city parks for the development 


on between education and park officials. 


> ‘ Now to the school camp itself: these camps that 
veeh eing created by boards of education are not 
a mps. They are not taking the children to 
rs for any recreational vacation purposes nor 

me they taking them to camp to build up their health, 
although both of these things do happen in a good 
‘chool camp. The campers do have a lot of fun, are very 
uch interested, and their health is improved. But the 
major, the basic, reason for the creation and operation 


tion ca 
the outdoo 


Lead AS CAMPING. Mr. Ben Solomon, editor of Youth 
a Digest, in the June, 195 2, issue in an article, “Parks and 


§ are some excerpts from his article which set forth 
ts of the program, the success of which depends on first- 
© COOperati 1 
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HIGH POINTS {October 
of school camps is curricular instruction. Schoo] camps 
carry on the teaching of the regular required schoo) 
subjects but with two important differences. (1) the 
teaching 1s done in the outdoors, and (2 ) the teaching 
methods are changed, adapted to the hik 
the open air setting. We might add another difference 
in so far as teachers are selected for this job; they must 
not only know their subjects but must fit well into an out- 
doors teaching environment and the 
have some experience in camping. They should have a 
love of the outdoors and of children and a special 
knack of being able to use the visual aids of the out- 
doors for this type of teaching. 


Mr. Solomon quotes a park administrator: 
Sixty per cent o 

roots. They have no sense of kinship with the land and 
are Strangers in the out-of-doors and do not know how 
to really enjoy themselves there. They are ignorant, but 
tt 15 not their fault. Th 
and we bark men have a responsibility there. We 
should take an active role in a program of outdoor edu- 
cation, 


Mr. Solomon continues: 
"++ It is far better to teach children to build their 
OWN nature trail tha 
ecause what they build becomes a part of eee en 
and they wil Protect it a lot better. The same bo - 
good for everything in the program. The school oni 
ers will learn to Care 
ment, to blant and 


On t t 
will Material] 


d : lem you á 
ti so iiag j uce the vandalism proble 


1952) ppUCA 


e, the camp fire, 


y generally should 


f our national population have no 


e cure for ignorance is education 


n it is to make it for them to follow 


for and repair grounds and 4 si 
she ta nurture growing things, 40 - in 
K aues of and t appreciate everything you am his 

I tt: Won't it naturally follow thas in time } 


the premises, important in a camp di $- 
= ne 3 obviated with an in-city camp site. 
FA i neighborhood doctors are available and the child 
a be brought home in case of illness. Camp 


infirmaries would also be unnecessary and hospitals are 
not too far away. — 


city there is no question of an adequate supply 
of re ia as it is in the country. And as for foods 
and feeding, this not only would be a simpler problem 
in all its facets but would save a lot of money as the 
camp director can order his supplies daily and get them 
delivered by truck. An in-city site would reduce purchas- 


ing, Storage, refrigeration and spoilage problems and 
costs accordingly, 


The problem of securing an adequate 
Staff and their training in the outdoors, the finding and 
use of resource people and of securing volunteer help is 
a very much simpler if the camp is within the city 
tmits, , 


.. Some of the park specialists, experts in vari- 
ou outdoor subjects, would be of great help to the 
“Mb authorities at the same time that they are promot- 
ng the v 

done bia 


ery type of park education they want to see 


‘chool camping is a new method of teaching chil- 
ae the regular required academic school > 
cat daoti, This learning-in-the-open, gon M 
r to the outdoors, has engaged the on pre 
ley Js ” 0] many educators on the primary ana se it and 
trea 2e school camp has already proved =h “ 
mead t0 many, many states all over the oe or 
and 3 thie camp sites are distant from fr Te 

any iS distant many serious prone = pepe 
tire of these problems could be salen’ coer ipm 
cin could be found within the city limis. 
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‘ ofect, 
es arks would be excellent for this ine i af 
about? fag ally in view of the fact that bing children an 
he HD g camp site within the city the children appr, 0e a very real interest im te 
May be able to ike to the camp or use city transport ly 2 
tion methods , . : 


. ; oors. ares 
ation of the values of the outd 


d 
à teacher with an old parka ne 


a 
‘ag October 
© music of wind rustling 


P J] the 
es; sme 
ae 51 


r itten ere 
“9 Th ° a rest to 
50 OOS question of medical control, having 
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woodland perfume of hamburgers over an Open fire a 

haunting note of the wood thrush; and sing with Bling the 
O leaves, O leaves, I am one with you, tman: 
Of tbe mould and the sun and wind and the dew 


JACOB A. ORNSTEIN 


Andrew Jackson High Schoo! 


TEACHING 


Teaching of others teacheth the teacher. 
—Thomas Fuller (1608-1661) 


BOSWELL ON BOSWELL 
I am aco 


i i , e been 
formed by ee of an infinite variety of ingredients. Da J 


d es, a0 
vast number of scenes of the most different natures, 


question if ef 


agreeable, ^ny uniform education could have produced a 


l 74) 
—James Boswell, Boswelliana (17 
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Chalk Dust 
A-V AIDS IN COMMERCIAL LAW 


ercial law rely upon case-problems as a basis 

Teachers of > i formulation and application of legal prin- 

is —* simplest form for presenting these problems is to 

— textbook. With a little imagination, a variety of methods, 
both audio and visual, may be developed. 


At Franklin K. Lane High School, the law club, Robe and 
Wig, is engaged in a series of projects to develop case-problems 


| for use in law classes. One committee prepares posters presenting 


cases in pictorial form. These are used for motivation or for appli- 
cation in the classroom. A set of posters has also been prepared to 
integrate law with Latin, social studies, music, and literature. 
These posters are displayed on the bulletin boards of the depart- 
ments concerned. 

AS a variation of the poster technique, case-problems are also 
Se in dramatized form. Another committee of the law 
ni Pates such dramatizations. These cases require = 
vlk >: two for presentation to the class for discussion. To 


sketche 'nterest, the problems are deliberately written as short 
s. 


ry Stil] anothe 


PE record 


r device for presenting problems to the class, 
Nelting 


rder has been used. Recordings are made ay 
Ptoprj "OF in the law classroom. Musical background i y 
Made end effects are utilized. A series of these n = e 
tion the fanklin Lane High School, is now available b n 
esin ough the tape-recording centers of Cornell an arani) 
08 m ,, Minnesota, Some of the sketches used for BE 
ay be developed into radio scripts suitable for broa 


Ik 
YING ROSENBLUM 
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we SS MUS 
SOCIAL-STUDIES MBRARY-LABORATORy TECHN; Que 


New Dorp High School iS a small School w; 


rollment of approximately fourteen hundred. p wy as 
school-librarian had discussed 


improper use of the library by Students who uti me: Of the 
aS an escape from the study hall. She 


l 
also felt th t 
many of our better pupils failed to take advantage . i oor ee 


during the course of th s because the 


Oral reports, This experiment, Starting 
Continuing through 1951, has had the following aims 
and results 


e ech- 
specific objectives of the planned library-laboratory t 
que were the following: 


To prepate bette 


r roblems. 
t informed citizens on current world p 
To utilize the 


untapped Fesources of our school library. dents. 
To Provide More time in the library for our brighter stu throu? 
iþili 
ret teop a sense of individual and group responsib A 


ing 
5. To | anat 
expericn’, "dents the Opportunity of experiencing 


l. 
2, 
3, 
4, 


dies 
, fal st 
= Provide Correlation of the instruction given 10 s0 
n and the library, Me 
. 12 develop Skills in reading comprehension, digesting, 
&rating, and Public Speaking. 
54 


. ME time m. | 
with teachers the time the 


d rARY-LABORATORY TECHNIQU 
UB 


To help pupils develop attitudes of Open-mindedness 
8. 


» SUSpended 
judgment, and critical evaluation of 


current problems. 
To encourage and stimulate originality in presenting reports to 

9. the class through graphic means such as Cartoons, maps, graphs, 
and scrapbooks, thus providing a varied basis for improved social. 
ized recitations, g 

10. To help bridge the gap between high-school and college learning 
techniques, 

11. To extend and develop the “power” in using library materials. 

12, To provide for individual differences, 


13. To review and summarize important aspects of the course of study, 


: y the class on a voluntary basis, the teacher 
ng in mind the Placement of at least one bright student on 
ttees composed of Slower ones. 


tiong a the topics feported on this term were The United Na- 
Action rp ot Germany, Postwar Japan, The Marshall Plan in 
Thee The ont Four Program, The Russtan Satellites, N.A.T.O., 
Cang] D; p roblem, The Middle-East Oil Controversy, The Swer 
a pute, Pro lems in § Outheast Asia, The Chinese La 
United ge couman Plan, Rearmament vs. Disarmament, 


. ld 
v! Europe, W ism, and, Is a Third Wor 
inevitable “rope, World Federalism, an 


| e the 
i pils j her Offered the following outline as a guide to 
A, g. Sanizing their research: 
B ‘BNificance of 
ài ckground of 
D Ve] 
"S 


the problem 

the problem 

“PMent of the problem, to date 

The tas “ty and conclusions chool library in- 


the $ ee suc- 

dof the Were instructed to report Thursdays base a, 
athe We : Classroom On Tuesdays pany Once a 

raran 3, of six yaen." ae in review 55 

and the teacher coo 
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MIGA POINTS {o 
techniques, including note-taking and integration 
from various sources. The use of the Readers’ Gy; dees Material, 
Literature was re-explained. Periodical references. pamph! 
and other pertinent sources were located. Limitations o : a files 
ber and kind of periodicals available Were pointed out Ši re 
were urged to pool information when constructing biblio x pia 
A special file was developed on the topics under resent 6s, 
left on the librarian’s desk for quick consultation, Pupils i > 
urged to quote, but not to copy, to digest their source 2 
tion and integrate their final re 


S of informa. 
ports in outline fashion on library 
cards. Subsequently, each stud i 
present his oral report to the 
particular field. The pupils were urged to speak info 
illustrate their rema 
blackboard work prepared at the beginning of their talks, and to 
help the audience visualize their problems by original cartoons, 
maps, graphs, and the like. These wete later placed on the class- 
room bulletin board for closet study. Some pupils reported for 
ten to fifteen minutes; others, less, } . 
No restrictions were placed on time, so as to provide for AI 
dividual differences. At the close of the report, each student a |. 
the Class for answers to his prepared short-answer questions. Pe 
lowing this step, the audience was encouraged to ask qa 
Of the speaker, to seek Clarifications, and to evaluate the mat y 
presented in evidence. The constructive criticism develope 
the students and teacher also served as a guide to wee 
Whose reports were given later. 


Chober 1 952) 


i yalt 
STUDENT COMMENTS. ‘The library experiment Ww cies 
ated by the pupils ; 


| e 
M f. 
» the librarian, and the teache ining Y 
sae Phat baci to write an anonymous composition — por 
°y liked or disliked about this project. There were 


ei 
-an unfavorable comments. A few of the. 
» favoring the Program, follow: vies 


1. “Most of the . þe few libra 
st ear the Jass 
on Staten Is] udents do not live n 


ng 6 
ji brary during 
ours is a bis 50 going to the school li 


v & help,” apse gosearee 
2. "On the whole, I think the experience in t got to 8° 
pork will be Of great value to those of us who : 
to college” ai l 
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UIBRARY- 


nformati 





LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


. ly do 
i h in favor of library reports; not only 
"i # pi familiar with the library, but they give 
cehe ka to do something on your own. It also gives you 
—_ se of responsibility.” 


4, "I learned how to look up and find reference material 
h a library.” 


5, "I learned how to take notes and then how to put these 
notes into an outline” 


6. "Many boys and girls, like myself, have to work after 
school and if we had to do it on our own time we wouldnt 
have been able to put as much effort into it. 


7. "Library periods, aside from being helpful, were also a 
diversion from the daily classes” 


8. “The teacher and librarian were on hand to answer any 
puzzling questions which arose” l 
9. “The library lessons were good because I have no study 
periods to use for library work.” 

10. "I ho 


be the English Regents which 1 am to take this 
term will h 


ave some questions on the library because I am 
confident that I will know the answers.” 

ll. "We were given a chance to make use of the information 
about the libr 


ary which was taught in our English classes.” 


Proach were the following: 
L “My research mea 


O- 
: nt extra work on top of Regents, pr 
lects in other classes 


, and homework.” "r 
2. “Current thin ; hat by the time 
s were happening so that oy i 
“*8anized my a ikr I bat (= bring it up to date pti 
"In facing the students in class I was too nervous. 


w umb l 7 f subject 
x er of r eference materials on a particula 
er 


e not up to date.” 
5. “The library was too crowded” e a 
8. n] don't think poor students have the capacity 


; aste 
> was just a w 
oa a good report, and to listen to them 
of time” 


; scient materials for 
J Ths tine ary was sorely lacking sufficien 
Ome topics” ered 
8. “Reference materials were ae tn lish e pet se 
i : 
onde had, eer T A He HE 
tke to 4o. 


when the bell rang.” 





this - ng the anonymous comments of the students who disliked 
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HIGH POINTS 
PAE T T 

LIBRARIAN'S APPRAISAL. In her evaluation, the librarian 
commented on the more purposeful, serious attitude of me 
students towards the use of the library. She Observed a growin, 
familiarity with the library through repeated use of its resource. 
and the improved attitude toward library methods and material. 
this technique should be extended tO other 
uties found in the im. 
proper use of the library in the past. : 


[October 1952) 


TEACHER’S EVALUATION. 


This experiment with the social- 
studies classes, dating back to 1948, has given the teacher some 
Our years of ex 


perience with this Program. He feels that the 


were enhanced: : 
Stroup research utilizing library 


following abilities and attitudes 


l. Ability to do individual and 
facilities, , ; 
2. Ability to do concentrated thinking under conditions different 
fom those at home. . eas 
3. Abilities to digest, integrate, and outline reference ma 
ine Appreciation Of need to -seek more than a. single source 0 
Ormation, | 
j. Library skills which will be of use to future college s nate 
and even ose who will 80 directly into the community 
high-school 8raduation. ‘no from 
6. Opportunities for learning the art of public speaking € 
Outlined library cards, using illustrated materials, etc. the oral 
ra Evaluative faculties through constructive criticism of 
Presentation of reports. phs 
, . è: : 
IN Original graphic Presentation, such as cartoons, 8t 
atts, and other diagrams. 
- Interest in cur 


i rent world problems, which carri 
oom and out-of-school activities. 


ME -. technique 
NTS. To im lity of this tee iso 

"oon Prove the quality of ti ea 
he: high School, at least two teacher-librarians af get 


' wath iti d librarian, * org. 
ent staff could be coy Addition of a secon ] 


Present ¢ S 


58 8 gaps in the reference materials available. 






oa lines the need for additional periodicals, although 
under in 


i ing the conversion of 
mproved physical set-up, including tł 

ae into an adjunct of the library. Of course, 
val the cutting of a door through the wall Separating the two. 


library periods on a two-a-week 


continuity of lessons in the lib 
"concentrated thinking on th 
o 


| Wi tio 


; the 
for more effective = ra ees de if 
tem for orderin g current boo 


LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 





serve entirely satisfactorily since they are not circu- 
ot 
ese do N 


riodicals and other current pamphlets should be 
pred. More ei de samplings from different points of view, 4 
i pees frustration of students in securing materials. 
well a 


The space limitations of our library indicate the need for an 
es 


the adjoin- 
this would 


Since many of the students complained about scheduling the 


basis, it is suggested that the 
tary might be a better approach 
e subject of research. Perhaps ten 
msecutive lessons in the library would obviate this difficulty. 
If sufficient : 


background were included in the reports, much of 
€ classroom work could be “covered” in spite of the loss of 
tation time. In order to train the students more effectively for 
at ary technique, it would be of great value to devote a 
one hi ‘Ng time to the development of skills in = g 
ge nal Pon, digesting written materials into the student's = 
tent yie O Varied sources of materials, learning to integrate 
Points, and outlining of written materials. 

I | 
RVING M. HYMAN 


New Dorp High School 


THE | l 
pete a AULT, DEAR BRUTUS, IS NOT SHAKESPEARE'S 
the PPOseg 


can 
t Souls who inquire what appeal he [Sikepna] o 
tvigt8tion > Pave for our present-day young. .. . I woul api 
i n ya evers > it answers itself that way.... Wh a kind of 
A it be Which did not like Shakespeare, w 
om he he nothing? 


ty fo 


—Margaret Webster 
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LOctob | 
A SOCIAL-STUDIES RESOURCE CENTER 9 


The social-studies department of the New Y 
Printing has instituted a project which promises a School of 


cance and may prove a worth-while experiment for o tir signif. 
as well. | 


er Schools | 





Our social-studies resource center Owes its origin to a comm 
problem faced by all teachers, but especially by Social-studies in 


structors. Every teacher is interested in locating and using Worth 
while teaching aids, and social-studies. people are Proverbial “col. 
lectors” of instructional materi iS Vi 


ms, 3 j however, may haye 
within it the seeds of sever 


» pamphlets, or pictures pile up i 


COOPERATIVE PROJ ECT. We asked the T, Could 
these drawbacks be remedied þ 


' y turning this entire procedure into 
«Cooperative Project? Thé groundwork laid this year has made 
1t possible to answer Wi 


th an emphatic affirmative. 
To begin with, all social-studies teachers were asked to 
mer a teen materials to a small room set aside as pe 
Senne he im Iwo teachers were relieved of ea 1g. To 
facilitate ions “t, Organize, and file these instructiona ad book: 
cases wa Sanization of these materials, filing cabinets a ts 
ee Constructed Out of fruit boxes or packing cas 
rom neighboring Stores by our students. ‘ae 
toom first project consisted of cataloguing back issues °! 7 
magazines, Such as Scholastic, Current Events, Young mage 
*r Limes. A list of the articles in these classroom aame 
A whole ser 8taphed in Academia, the apanman thus 
en mad es of excellent articles on current top 
© available to Students and teachers. 


the! 
as more difficult, It was to gathef ea bY 


= Next problem 
teachers, Hep Pamphlets, Clippings, and pictures SU disco” 


i e 
Eanize them into subjects and units. subje“ 

eh cons had literally hundreds of rol items for each 

60 on “Studies syllabus. 


STALE FOINTS m 





scHOOL BAZAAR TE : -5 
h the social-studies resource laboratory is only in its 
ig already proved of value in our modern-history unit 
io me ene vs. Absolutism.” Committees of Students had the 
r i of consulting various reference. sources in addition 
te textbooks. In this manner they were able to Capture more 
Ethe color and flavor of the people and government of Britain, 
Canada, France, Russia, Argentina, and other countries than if 
they had relied solely on their textbooks. 


ABOLISHING “ISOLATIONISM.” 
ral contribution of the social-studies 
is cooperative aspect. Teachers have 
to be sorted and catalo gued for their 
of others as well, Excellent 
usive property and sole pr 
ome readily available to 


WILLIAM FINEGOLD -- 


We have found that the 
laboratory so far has been 
sent down their materials 
Own future use and the use 
teaching aids are no longer the ex- 
ide of one teacher, but instead have 
all teachers and all classes. 


New York School of Printing 


THE BAZAAR AT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 149 


Witche = bustle! toil! and rustle! to paraphrase the words of the 
choo] acbeth! The brew in our cauldron, an elixir for our 
ly money to be made would be spent on visual-aids 

thoja. Yclopedias, and other needed supplies. | be 
Shows p aens, earrings, cakes, home-made bread, night clubs 
in e can, Vatleties were being advertised by colorful pas F 
With Corridors, For weeks prior to the sale the = uzz 
arch. q Parations, Teachers, pupils, parents, neigh rs 
ORG °F wares, old or new, to donate for the school. x 

| | STA 

vordi ZATION, This is how it was organized a notes 
Con, -Rator Sent out Notices to nearby merchants. =e 
4 card Which was to be checked as to 


en who 

Rheg j `torekeeper would donate. Not one mn were 

tially an Cards defaulted on his promise. All donon Nor 

tally h deraulte this: “May oi? 
pdo ‘4 anke with such a statement - in our school baza 

“Dl like to thank you for your interes ram. 


ool prog pose, 
Otes Ourself make for a successful “ of activities, apam 
ad qa Were Sent t nts, advising the ‘Il be sure 1° 
uch a notice ended wi 
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OS RRN A S 
your treasure hunt at 149’s Annual School Ba t and 
It's all for the best of causes—you get the p argains atnival, 
the cash for the benefit of 149,” > Bet 


The teachers were asked to tell 
Informal discussions during the 
hidden abilities of both teachers 


their classes to choose activiti 
homeroom Periods bron S 


and pupils. tae ie 
rT cag pupils. Some of the activities 
l. Club Miranda i 
2. Carnival of Games 7 Ba oe 
3. Selling Refreshments - the Haunted House 
4. Fish Pond 9. Jamboree 
5. Book Sales 10. Theater Matinee 
The school was divided so that each hour of the motning a 
class would either perform, or visit other classes. Each teacher 
One free hour to attend other Performances, Two weeks 
fore the appointed date, combinati ; 


at 35 cents each. These coupons allowed for 


| he actual Spending value of a ticket was 70 
€y Sold like wild-fire and every coupon was used. 


COunts, so that t 
cents, Th 


a - At home and before school each day there was 
; &teat to-do, Before 8:45 each day, trays of candy, pretzels 
i pe “tS, earrings, and other wares were peddiesii 

polases. Exci i s were pla 
Ot goods before, $ Xcitement ran high. Order 


Ppointed day, and many sales were made. 
Ae} Was great. od 
not — Came the day! The halls were full of rushing custom 2 
k pag and not unruly., As pupils emerged from 19a 
À $ OWS were held, the canny young people solicited opin i 
Ther - “pPtoved of an entertainment, his friends too vaf 
Wite lively d; sions as to which were worth the ra t 
of fanl ma morning long, The basement food shop ils had 
Visited sh “A hamburgers, knishes, and candy. After pup as ve 
Popular se and eaten, they bought. The book a i v- 
tiful co x as the White-elephant table. The shops otte 
ng ean “tating sets, These sold out early. eleve™ 
thir al E also well patronized. In fact. Y. happ” 
Stuffed Moneys had been Spent and all coupons use ast reflect 
u $ OO! was sent back to its rooms to f°" 
P, and telag, À | 





4010 LOG IN ECONOMICS 
R 


hool was well patrolled all morning by our marshal 
1e The accounts were audited by a committee of teachers, 
orm were open for inspection. A group of twenty to thi 
nd 7 took an active part in selling, and also in visiting the class- 
me It was an all-inclusive community affair, 
During the afternoon prize-winners of the various contests were 
announced. About 150 fine prizes wer 


e awarded, consisting of 
new merchandise donated by the neighboring stores, The Class 


money and coupons was awarded a 
patty, with money from the proceeds, 


-So went our schoo] bazaar. The returns from sales and shows 


will enable our school to add to its visual-aids equipment, its li- 
brary, and other needed supplies. But, to me, the greater value 
was the rapport which resulted between fa 


culty and pupil. 
ETHEL Ç STRATTON | Junior High School 149 
ty THE RADIO LOG | 


N CURRENT ECONOMICS 
wd you hear the ‘bi 


ri 8 shot’ last ni ht, Miss Smith?” 
wn I didn’t What did I miss?” F 
beams. “Now listen; he took the position 
S is the ch TINE: d it 
tolls “hance of a lifetime to teach the teacher an 
Word he „22 full flood of ideas, emotions, and words, beautiful 
© enth .~ teacher is due elsewhere, , 
Onom ics sa asm is Senuine; the cause is the radio log in tate 
MOCedute. 7. more than a dozen terms I evolved and applied d 
toulg be The assignment should þe in the first few weeks an 
D * Major Project due towards the end of the course. 


deng “TIONS TO sists of the stu- 
S te STUDENTS. The log con irer 
romje "t of fifteen radio (TV) speeches on a top ALAE 
el character, The ideal unit is an intensive ae Jwi 
Exte i 08 with any topic in our field or ace extensive in 
eite a Poraneous interviews or those which hich give CWO - 
fou, Ae of al] are the debates and forums which § 
ake and several points of view. published in the 
e O; 
‘sation of the article of the same nam 


: r Education by Radi 
“Sy of plof the Journal of the Association fo 
Dr, Tracy R Tolar 


Y, 19: S Conde 
Otet 49 : 


2&8 
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HIGH POINT 
The top sheet is entitled “Summary of Radio Log” , dig 
arranged in seven columns headed Speaker, topic o fhe andi 
Station, date, time, your idea of his purpose, and your opini res 
body of the log then will consist of fifteen pages Cortesp oan | 
to the fifteen speakers. Each man’s views Should b one i 
a succinct statement of a minimum of fif i 
line and letter the words “My 

in a minimum of fifty 


Editorial.” 
words. On the to 
this summarized as “va 


lid,” “invalid,” or “I don’t know 
A DEVICE WORTH USING. Alert teacher 
device for such subject 


S as current problems, c 


S will modify this 
tics, government, music, and |] 


ivics, history, poli- 
| as sociology. The 


OM Of opinion is the mos 
Country dedicated to democ 
S One pupil put jt * : 
we thought a shh and to disagree with what we though 
Wrong. It gave us practice in democracy.” ing the 

he radio log in current economics is the means of nests 
aest minds of the world as part-time instructors of yovi ‘he 
Course, It forms desirable listening habits. It mushrooms 
families of Students, 


t valuable part of the exercise ina 
racy 


he parents tel 


that 
é ourse 
E l you so at raduation: “You give 4 ¢ eeting 
ir Thanks to you, alent we all have the Town N rios 
it In our house now.” “That American Forum is 
college profe | 


in E" Tr š see, 
SSOfs sitting in my own living room; your” ept 10 
got to college,” “Nobo 
School,” 


w 
y taught me like that when 


p ibe 
r up, 
l o clutte! i Ri 
9 in Current economics does not f W 

> It is 


it is VIVE ih 
as timely as tonight’s debate; "panging i 
the Streat Personalities of the world; it is elastic, me student 
fi ning With T Our. It produces the gaa The ici ad) 
t e ree u y 
teacher al Minimum of teacher 
ill 


sh- 4s 

the hig on 
Population y be that one hundred percent of rion de® 
64 


ena 
voters and that the safety of th 


ith what 
It was to teach us to agree with what | 


AN EXHIBIT 





yi LIZING 


he least of these.” The log is a handy, practical, and 
on even the 


‘nating device dedicated to this ideal. 
fascina 
HELEN HUNTER SMITH 


VITALIZING AN INDUSTRIAL-ARTS EXHIBIT 


In a city as large as ours the Board of Education is frequently 
in i by various civic and philanthropic groups to prepare 
men i for their yearly expositions. Such was the recent re- 
aa received by the New York City Board of Education from 
i Women’s International Exposition. This is a non-sectarian 


organization, listing among its cooperating committees such 
groups as The Women for 


World Friendship and Understanding, 

The Health Organizations Committee, Prevention of Juvenile 

Delinquency Committee, International Federation of Hand Arts, 

and The Catholic Lay Organizations Committee. In addition to 

ese, there are twenty-two nationality groups who also were ex- 
tors at the exposi 


ional tion. Many of these groups had priceless 
“tonal treasures 
in colorful pss on display an 


d all the attendants were dressed 
native costumes. 
S vas suggested that the Industrial-Arts Department assume 
it vay nent, After due deliberation by the exhibit paa 
We ha “cided that if we were to compete with 115 exhi ito z 
t0 the to plan Something unusual which would be of e 
Should seneral public. Therefore, we decided that the 
Ptepared in 

SECTI 


6 three sections. 
because T ONE 


loyed 
~ i" The Code of Behavior Theme was emp liz 
Of it : y . idea was vitaliz 
and the 1S Inherent Citizenship value. The ide 1 Code were 
*apted . SiC concepts of the Junior High Schoo articles, 
“ach of Wyo a large 4’ x 6 question board. The pte side 
E an inde Was typewritten in jumbo type on ey siete . 
‘Ober = Card, were inserted in slits on 414” x e 36 varying 
tuati Making Sach one of the contacts. poy Tiden find the 
“Otte The Problem was to select a situation uld vern ones 
Xtian, “ticle o the Code of Behavior that cei selection 
Vas py Ader these circumstances. When ee contact points: 
n 
the ode, a the two inters placed z oiii, ae er 
O ga it Would be complened and « bulb 140,000 who visi 
the ki this Proved most attractive to the 
FPosition, 


65 
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In addition to the question board, we hada c 
and revolving sign, based on the Code 


O q 
of Behay; nf her 
ticles of the code were illustrated in Oils eal fi 


O ~ UVE ap, 
ag , n a sheet of f 
lumarith, by a junior-high student, These were then placed i.. 
the revolving pentagon, which was illuminated inside 
These two pieces were constructed by the student 
of two of our junior high schools. As a 

tion, the graphic-arts shops provided ap 
of the Code for general distribution. 


SECTION TWO. The. se 
of pupil demonstrations in » Staphic arts, arts 
and crafts, glasscraft, woodwork, and electricity. The exposition 
was open for an entite week, and a different Stoup demonstrated 


one of the activities each day. The exhibit lost some of its attrac- 
tion when the Student demonstrators were not at work. 


i 
S and. facul 
n extra means 


; nS Of prom 
Pfoximately 5, ee 


cond section of the 
ceramics, metalwork 


SECTION THREE. The industrial-arts projects on display were 
obtained from the seven demonstratin g schools. ‘This was the 
vost expedient method of doing the job for several reasons. The 
time SIVEN us to Prepare for the exposition was much too re 
‘Was impossible to visit the eighty-three junior high scion 
New York City to select the best-made student projects, ‘ay 
© size of the booth was such that we could not possibly i Ta 
more than fifty projects; However, the projects on display 5 
teptesentative of the work done in our industrial-arts ess in 
e 
plating a city-wide contest r pe "Schoo 
xhib; n with the Women’s International Expositio cts fro 
s h its will be held in May, the three best-made p KA, will be 
i q shop to qualify for the borough competition, ‘i tal at 
foll nı June. The nal prize winners will be sele 
Owing exposition in November, 


NOW contem 


ived 
*ROFITAB LE EXPERIENCE. The advantages ut 
n eXposition Such as this are numerous. Many of the blicseh 
children “zement when they learned that out ee ust 
wor] d Se ere £iven the Opportunity to explore 


; ; jects O} le 
that th veral were SO impressed with the proje or the sal 
“Y Suggested 4 


central store be establishe 


fro 
ex 


2] | yorD STUDY 
hese proje 





000 copies 





s the children.” 
to “encourage 
ardemoritias answered many requests from Boy 
Our tea 


other club leaders on the methods, proce- 
Scout, = laar ares used in making these projects. One of our 
wit ; demonsttatoi was interviewed by a reporter from the 
B Broadcasting System. Another, who conducted the elec- 
a demonstration, was personally invited by the manager of 


General Electric to visit their plant with his Classes. 


It was an interesting experience for the students to take part 
in such a huge venture. In addition to demonstrating, they were 
ever eager to discuss their work with visitors, who were impressed 


with their knowledge of the subject. Three of the pupil demon- 
stators were interviewed over radio station WNYC. Students 


who had projects on display were awarded a beautifully printed 


nocolor certificate of award by the Women’s International 
Position, | 
in the light of this experience, there are several points to 
ember in Organizing an exhibit. For the general public, such 
ais a this exposition, the greatest attraction is a pupil wen 
Sig The next best attraction is to have some mechani 
displa, v aereby the visitor becomes part of the act. ae 
to uk >. Student-made Projects is always appealing, especially 
Viduals of stoups working with children. 


BERT Wy, CYNAR * 


WORD STUDY 
H definition needed is for joy, ; 
© teach A PEES 
The . 8! guides the fingers penning 
S ~ unlettered mind with ease learns ecstasy, 
he Satiety each knows from birth. 
\tief's Semantics are not learned in schoo af , 
Ebster, Wagnall, when we search weep Sill, 
Th reconcile? Tight lid where sq e 
i 


© under, steel desires ore ne drill, 
> Pedagogue with text an bi: 
Such lessons are not in your SY ue High Sct 67 


d Junior 
isor of Industrial Arts, Elementary ™® 
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Philology, brightest in blood and strife 
Lucidest of lexicons is life, 


Mary COHEN. Franklin K Lane High Schoo! 
BOWLING: A SCHOOL AND FAMILY SPORT ` 
Bowling is one 


, of the oldest Sports known, | y 
to great heights among the youth in areas surrounds 
gai City. Many Organizations, such as the Scouts C YO ni 
— o have seen the value of bowling in promoting fami 
Clationships and combating Juvenile delinquency, A major factor 
in a e = interest in bowling is the American Junior Bowling 
of Mikos oa in 1936, This organization, under the leadership 

i “t, supervises and i - 
tam, and juni: bowling : regulates, Nationally, tot, ban 
me op ovember » 1950, I was Presented with a plan which made 

ONSCious of the Value of bowling as a City-wide school activity. 
mural for boat rience With the activity in the form of intr 


OL Our teach and git ls, and having participated with groups 

= i bowling Competition, I saw broader ua 

inna od ng be Utilization of bowling in high schools. As a 

in the mng UDlic Sc Ools Athletic League and as one inter j 
VItY Program o Our Youth, it is my charge to examin 
Some 


means of physical education for our students. 
RIG 


ee NA 
i a PLAN. The school history of bowling h 
at Broo i t that Mr. ames Wagner began peor! = orgie” 
ized g l : echnical High School in 1933. In 1935 : 


e P ining 
and Br vach included James Madison, Manual BE, d 
league in 1947 tive High Schools were added to 


| r hysict 
vices, A rs 4 Proposed Course of study in directed P. At 


activity: a | 
Omas ng was Suggested as a co-curricular ie? 


mn. 1s 
duck-pin alleys were installed for a oe s 
and boys + In 1948 Forest Hills High School had ool pit 


r 7 nig sc 
68 “Pating in bowling intramurals, Other 


Se ee a 


the chairman of the P.S.A.L. This Co 
the possibilities of bowling as a City-wide hi 





gow LIN i rograms introducing the sport as an after-school 
| pad assemb y by activity. An experiment in gymnasium bowlin 
fo co sagas squad, and individual—initiated in April, 1951, 
) a amplia T completed at Brooklyn Technical High 
Pury See next article.) There is no do 

dent need for training and competition in bowling. 


ubt that there iS a stu- 


A Bowling Committee was appointed in December, 1950, by 


mmittee carefully surveyed 
gh-school sport. The 


chairman of the P.S.A.L. was invited by the Committee to attend 


the many meetings with the repre 


uty. These gentlemen were most cooperative in helping the 


sudy of all phases of the activity. The Committee’s study showed 
at bowling js— 
l. unique in being the Only physical activity that may be 
indulged in at the Same time by the entire family from 
Pre-school child to 8randdad; 


` Suitable for Cveryone regardless of size or physical 
; ability; Paraplegics and Spastics can play; 
basically a skill game; 


` & healthful exercise that teaches coordination, good 
"Por ‘smanship, team play, honesty, and responsibility; 

) m implementation of the principle of recognition and 
ker TB achievement, for all participate on an equal 

rie because of a handicap system that balances 
P s those who excel; b3 

` Adaptable to mass, squad, team, and individual partici- 
Pation: # 3 , 

-fun and a distinct challenge; 45 ‘who 

| 7 activity that Opens an avenue for the thousands w 

“nnot Patticipate in varsity competition; 

Stron g ` 


. ae ó x sent and 
the £9 Its “carry-over” potential for the pre 


id in helping 
© Powerful Socializing factor which can aid in heip 
Ne to UNderstand others; sie stimulates 
` an aid to the democratic process, paar procedure 
»Banization that will employ gern by alah officers 
= ;Wetings and practice of leadership i 
and t eo 
t fam captains, nized the nex 2am 
i peapoent values were reo fations perme Junior 
ions Petific school rules and ree chat the Ame o 
0S. The Committee discovere 


> Yet recognize 


y After 
Out ` 
ngin 
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had established id oben, 19) 
Bowling Congress had esta shed idea] €S on en: ) 
supervision, and reduced bowling rates These tule were aaen 
tO Our situation. cy a: : pte 


TEACHER TRAINING. To assure the Success of this Bi 
called for teacher training. At the req 


uest of the Ps ! a 
Brunswick Balke Collender Co., through their Promotiona] mata 
get Warren Kelley, and others in the bowli 


an extensive in-service course. The se 


r. ilman, 
an exceptionally capable instructor and former world hampion 
were secured through the Cooperation of Brunswick. Sixty-six 
teachers are now Participating in a fine Practical course. They ate 


handicapped 
teen-agers, Plans are 


who were unable 


bowlers, tiny tots 
in progress to continue this 
to register for this semester. 


ey FORWARD, Dr. Frederic Ernst, Deputy Superintend 

ent of Schools in charge of the High School Division, gave his 

@PPtoval to the Program and presented it to the high-school pais 

tr The 4PProval of the latter §toup is indicated by the entran 
en 


; e 
. “tight Varsity teams in the first P.S.A.L. Bowling Leagi 
In New York City. 


» youngsters, and 
course for others 


i i ; f the 

. 54 great Step forward in the family sport of koyne a 
RY Of the nation lies in the family, bowling wi jer and 
Porth while Contribution toward making ours a happ 
“althier Nation, 


ool 
Nicuorag J. SPATA Forest Hills High Sch 


BOWLING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL saison ® 
€ tntroduction of bowling has been a significant P ducato” 
In a M ol c directed physical activities in nea ical m 
Program. Siy over 5,800 boys it has helped 


ction ad 
; introducti sg 
New act > Deen the pening wedge for the d height od 
Prof Pilar has enhance department morale om sta oe 
- -©SSiOna] terest: hac given our subject improv bers ° 
Fespect į t 


mem 
€ eyes of the students and 


M A e 


as affected the recreational and leisure-time pursuits of 
, has 


dents; has given many boys a wholesome mental uplift 
our stu ents, 


ds fair to assist in the prevention and control of juvenile 
and bids tasr 
delinquency. 


isitors to Brooklyn Tech, where the program 
de] én ‘a experimental basis, have been impressed 
ae safety features of our installations; the ease and efficiency 
h setting them up and taking them down; their ate, sim- 
plicity; the splendid teaching job being done by the staff; the 


Y experts in the field o f physical education. 
“z entire attitude h bee 
Pproval. 


a rete Significant feature of this activity is that it has given 

Motora ay of our Smaller, Physiologically immature, and even 
wee youngsters a chance to prove themselves in oe 

Bin sett €y experience tangible success and in = i 

and 7 .-Péct, the a iration of others, a sense of be ong 

D * feeling o confidence and poise. 

R i 


i dicate, 
* bri "At this int it might be proper to in i 
Sc rs Possible, the aed procedures for the PAPE i 
ĉXplic: 8h-schoo} SyMnasium bowling. The p ee, that 
Alre a tried out by all health-education poe fing at. 
Bag. *Pted bowling Cages for the purpose of in ities. 
l, matt of eir Program of directed physical p e” their feet 

S Must sz at least a yard from the “gutter line, 

Om the lane. 


after he 
‘de of the cage 
Sets Must Stand oxtside and to the 14 
Up the Pins 


i i back ki (the p 

in or 7 8 to be permitted to sit 08 ply one boy 

boy) San against the outside of the d. n 
'S Permitted down at the cage 
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Students 
Sit Here 


starting (eine “BAS ate to be hung above the cage and 4 
2 IS PERMITTED OWL 
NOT B 
THE CAGE IS IN THE CAG 
MUST SIT ROLL T 


BACK SLOWLY 


; p of 
bani boy must roll the ball back slowly. The leei on OF 
&tound, toe te the ball with the sole of ‘his foo l 


n: Bow] be bo goes ro the © 
the boyy: oWler somes a pin boy; pin boy 
72 Bowling line and sigs, P'A POY 


rr ee se 


go 
tation. 


Fach bowler is entitled to a minimum of two balls. 
a. If he bowls a strike on the first ball, he’ 
“in all) 


gets an extra ball (3 
in 


b. If he bowls a spare with his 
(3 in all). 3 


c. If he bowls a strik 
balls (4 in all). 


8. All boys should be taught the proper stance, approach, Swing, and 
delivery (4-step approach) before they go on the lane. When th 
use the lane, competent teacher and | 


eader instruction should strive 
to improve their technique. 
2. All bowlers 


must use the 40’ Jan 
ning). The cages have been des 


first two balls, he gets an extra ball 


e with his first two balls, he gets two extra 


e (less if necessary in the begin- 
igned for this distance. 


NS BEFORE THE FOUL LINE 

10. These . 

= ganiatine iS to be carefully explained to each class. Until 
Sup 


a roughly understood and followed implicitly, 

DEcegs AR aioi, as well as eader Supervision, is absolutely 

follow 72° ter th ents know what is expected of them and 
ons, good leaders m be 


ay be permitted to conduct the 
l1, 


necessary if the organiza- 
- If difficulty in control is 
Ot each class should temporarily dis- 
SR activity until the class is ready and willing 


ures Outlined. 
S At tea TED TEACHING PROCEDURES 
bowling ORe Man in 


i ccredited 
ng co q3 „cch department should take an a : 
Ment, 8 Course and then instruct the other members of his depart 


department t compet 
Should arrange to ge 
) feching the Proper bowlinn techniques {cot 2 should 
yam their aPproved neighborhood sep ke program. 
‘O teach before they attempt to star 


ent 
own to the stude 


ent instruc- 


lm America Bowls” should be sh e tie 

€ assembly periods. ona formation. A 

ntitre om 10-15 duck pin balls and a split ¢ stance, aP 
Swine Clas P 


als of th 
in S Can be taught the fundament 73 
8 and delivery, 


nin 
F 
a. 
a 
5 
o 
S 
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SED POINTS O 
Group A Octoba, 1957) 
XXXXXXXXX F Ps 5 Aa 
XXXXXXXXX z 7 = 
XXXXXXXXX F XXXxxx 
XXXXXXxxx F 30’ to 40” across p ŠXXX 
XXXXXXXXX . &ym floor. F oN 
XXXXXXXXX | | 
XXXXXXXxx F à J AXXXXIK, 
XXXXXXXXX - F xn 
XXXX C E XXXXKK AE 
Instructor F Xxxxy 
a. The instructor Stands at 'C’ and demonstrates and explains th 
Proper stance, “PPtoach, swing, and delivery, P 


b. Then the first boy (F ) at the 


c. Th 


S with the Soles of 


d. The boys who have just bowled in 
if respective lines and sit. Th 
en stand and wait for the firs 

ball back to them. and 
© All YS go through the 4-step delive by position fist 
en do it to natural bowling neea Corrections ae o 
e to fix the Correct arm, hand, foot, and body positio d 
f. Each boy should go through this preliminary, fundam“? 
bowling instruction at least three times.  opruction 
" “* Squad should then be assigned to the lane for i w 
1 the same techniques, using the regular bowling activité 
pins. The temainder of the class is sent to 7 io 

Change the squad at bowling as soon as all 

assigned have been given instruction. 


i are edure 
At the end of each Class session it is a good proc 
Cw Minutes to ft 


Group A go to the rear of 
e next boys in line in Group is 
t boys in Group B to bowl 


to uk 
me of A 
€-explain and re-demonstrate SO ght 
JOr points to be considered. Have a boy who xperien 
well or who has had previous bowling € lain bes 
. Who bowls in good form, demonstrate as you p e i 
"Ss the bowlers learn to bowl reasonably well, ins one 4? 
bowlers in ach squad a chance to compete aga term. 
m ê S-frame 8ame. Do this near the end of oe ah o: yar 
€ boys will wish to try their skill on repas del 5-8); fo? 
two intramural 8toups (Grades 1-4 and schoo 


the 
M meet at the approved lanes nearest 
leagues ve One grand time. 





the organization as Previously described js stri 





e ad awards should be secured through the cooperation 
k. of your bowling proprietor and your General Organization. 
L The better intramural bowlers should form the varsity bowling 

team. | 

BOWLING BENEFITS. If teacher leadership is enthusiastic, 

if teacher demonstration is correct and not t long-winded (get 

the boys bowling as quickly as possible Within ten minutes), if 

ctly adhered to, if 


arrangements are made for the boys to bowl after school at ap- 


l. The Sport of bowlin 
Program of directed Physical activities. 
It is safe, Costs the schools 

Operate, and c 
an efficiently 
owing films, Which serve as visual aids, meet the 
i Shest Educational Standards. 

l The Professional instructors that present the tech- 
o ques of bowling to our students and teachers are 
well-trained, fine personalities and do a splendid 
teaching job. 


8 is a desirable addition to the 
4, 


practically nothing to 
an be installed and removed quickly 


Ent interest ; : ir participation is 
Enthusiasts >t 1S very high, their particip 


., >astic, and their skill techniques improve at a 
apid rate 


YS who are not able to play basketball, — 
Or Softball, and who cannot use the ap P ned es 
c ol er, more mature, more erpina sically 
haye an OPportunity to participate = a They 
Wholesome and mentally one f belonging; 
1 nieve Personal success and a "i others; develop 
Shs to mix with and get whe they can par n 
“ordinations and learn a sport n and leisure um 


for many years to come. 75 
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le” may d 

sublim on pee a new 
À o auon factor jn thet 
prevention and control of juvenile 5 


delinquency 

8. The lanes to which our boys 90 to : SE 

their school intramural bowling pr aed ee In 
tioned and live up to the standard 


bra Sanc. 
S Set the a a, 
ment reached between the PSAL - a 
educational authorities, and the P 


; representing the 
) residents of the 
Five Borough Bowling Associations, representing | 
all bowling establishments in New York City. 
9. These lanes are clean, air- 
vised, reserved for our boy 


7. Boys who “look for troub 
interest. It is a definite 


Conditioned, well-super- 


S at stated times, and the 
manager bends every effo 


3 ) \ rt to see that the boys 
enjoy themselves in a wholesome environment. 


eir power to imp] 
effects of th P Iimpleme 


eir forward-looking, 

will be enthusiastically receive 
Ousands of our 

game. 


nt and expand this program. The 


d and. heartily approved z the 
ys who can be introduced to this wonder 


MARTIN S, LEFKOWITz Brooklyn Technical High Schoo! 


LETTER TO A MOTHER FROM A GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 
Although we ha 


= ace, you and J u 
cach other, for I am — 16-year-old daagheer’ guidance Oe 
disclose i ty you from many things—her mere ya 
ou pe raining; her Points of view reflect z hap ; i 
mai Pre as | appear in her account of a her doP 
Subject in oy: ome times, as when I refuse pi s, 1 
ject in which Į am sure she can do well if she tries, 
ME sort of o 


e ca 
m hope, 

ve one of her i robbe, More often, I hope 

It is these ° 


~ about. YOY e 5 
father, or both Problems” that this letter is a TE 
7 


> at ! 
She Complains, have forgotten W 


















tober, 195) | 


late, Sixteen listens to reason much more readily than to “ 
that independence she boasts of in happy moments is anchored 
-ina subconscious belief that you are both there to fall back on. 


day off from school, si 


ously not written by an adult, and betakes herself to that “Hardly- 
Ever” land, the movies, I Say “the child in her” 


parently complete lack of awarene 
and 


petpetrates the who] 


: ° è va ° 0 
progressive action in this respet į 


on 
cat 
è d o he 
tO make her ife te hired expressly by the Boar I can help 


ter TO A MOTHER 


and hedge her around with so many don’t’s that things 
1 im ‘unbeatable. And so I must perforce try to explain your 
0 


int of view on such varied topics as smoking and Staying out 
1 


don’t. 


At another time, the child in her crops up when she takes a 
Sns your name to a letter of excuse obvi- 


because the ap- 

ss of responsibility to herself 

sheer naivete with which she 

e thing. In this Situation, Sixteen is much 

os Six. What worries me most is the deceit involved in the 
ent, 


to you argues this, ‘as does the 


Some times the Cause can be fou 
Ourse in Schoo] because 
= to college and h 

are college-p 


Opera stars p 
è day a Me 
e 


nd in her being in the wrong 
» She explains, the family wants her to 
ave the advantages they didn’t have. Not all 
teparatory material, any more than all of us 
t th -M inclined to think that I, too, should preet 
ade 7 movies to a day listening to five classes of what, for 
e PS, might as well be Sanskrit. 


she i S Puzzled, also, by what to do when she “grows up. oe 
Wired ; _ One way y her contemporaries who, wid = 
of their a Mer jobs, come back in the fall with ne ma Hi 
is , t ds at this point she is quite sure a = piei 
Dont vor th any number in the bush. Then she reaas S pa 
bewi] qeaising, and the whole picture changes. Caught = qe 
“ting kalej Oscope, she azalie the guidance counselor, 


j a lawyer. 
Inter . "€athlessly that she has finally mane 7 fae obits a 
bilities “tingly enough, Sixteen is generally aw When she ovet- 
hog, thd 


-E e. Whe ime. 
OOses a vocation within her an a difficult ume 
Jor is in 20" talent Or 

» however, her counse n’t the ale 

. eone she do? Fortunate!) 
cen ’ O Something she wants very | the tc: however, she 
© make Stens carefully as I try, Wi occas out her because 
fuses S the truth less unpalata e. alkin is er. Only experi- 
the is 0 believe I could possi has the an 77 

Sure that “this time 
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GH Ponts Fg 
ence, that “best teacher” of the Proverb, can cony; | 
This brings me to her feport card and the wa *Nce her 5 W, 
her mother. You see her struggling nightly wiv, Puzzles yoy 
hear her proud announcement of “the day I ot 99 work You 
and yet that silly report says 75. When this” On the tes» 


this gets aroung 
counselor, Sixteen begins to reca] 2fOund ‘tg her 


3 l another ¢ i 
pressive 65 and readily enough admits that a ‘or Pe h in 
es NE Na 't 


ee ü Book Reviews 
0 er, ] 9 53) 
—THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
J ae Nathanson. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York; 1951. 


This is a book for the followers, for the devotees, for the adherents, 
of John Dewey. It is apologetics. If you believe that only John Dewey 
has clarified all the problems of philosophy, democracy, and education in 
the world of today, this is the book for you. If you believe that only 
John Dewey has shown the true way toward the future this is the book 
for you. But, if you are well-informed enough to know that concerning 
all the problems of knowledge and truth and democracy and justice and 
education, there rages deep and profound difference of Opinion amongst 
many great thinkers of good-will, this book will annoy you. This book 
does not properly focus John Dewey within the context of the contem- 
porary philosophical scene. It is therefore not truly a critical depiction, 
using the word critical in the analytic and objective sense. 


a you come to this book because you have heard that John Dewey 
Sol great American philosopher and you want to know what John Dewey 
kilk o er other words, if you are a novice in philosophy, without 
that Jo philosophical caution—you may be taken in and be led to believe 
Philosoph “wey was a salvationist. If you are a literate student of 
of phil Y, you may find it a waste of time. If you are a literate student 
Mere e with an animus against Dewey, you may find this book 
in a while hleteer ing incitation. If you are a, literate person who op 
r ads time to read a little in philosophical literature and 1 


ty ot the same ¢3 ; Senp: hn Dewey, you 
W enjoy this beck time filled with the clichés about Jo 


exactly been the star of the class. 


Thus, too, when Sixteen comes ho leas exc 
her group has elected her Secretary, PPh ESAT ‘an ed 
is rae learning the Cooperation that real living demai 
ja £ she goes, the child and woman in her. strugglin i 

ascendancy and both demanding much in the. way of a 
standing and sympathy from you and me. j z i 


MARGUERITE D, O'CONNOR Walton High Schoo 


——«»—____ 


On i 
ares È € 33 of this book there is the statement about the influence of 
anders Peirce: “And through his effect, not only on ig ter 
oo ae Royce, Morr: 46h other influential minds as bance —— of the 
An oe pitre R. Cohen, and a host of logicians, his ideas ar 
HOMONYM o of hin, 


3 4 cans never 
A Briss “tbo gee 2 | ST bim American culture, even though most Americans Zair 
in help. 2 cabinet Officer reported that a US. colonel who a A if Cy, tel fro i ‘i — et rere coe s Holmes and Fatt ta 
Teby; ia S n = ? No. 
which 1 : “ild a bombed-out church smashed a pho nog ph J word lads to have profound Cima with the thought p Co 
j ow | rcar and his flock conveyed their gratitude wH | Serious unclarification of mind for the newe in behalf 
et us all thank G d ‘ j ” of š rtant message a em ed 
o4 for this timely succor. nie” Of the d us who feel that Dewey has a very impor? to be populariz 
ad eya MOCrAtiC strivinge 3 iety want DEWY parters that are 
Eve 1C Stfivings in our society m those quar. ical attacks 
i fair a ended against certain attacks fre’ at the criti ould be 
a ewey pim. But we also ae and hone el-known to the 
Roe he gate ac 


e, S R. Cohen and Bertrand id be reported 
“If Criticisms of Dewey 52 


TIN WOLFSON 73 
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. Recordings 


OBERT FROST READING HIS POEMS. Pub; | 
i Council of Teachers of English. Ten-inch re ed by the 


bli 
cords, 
Sets, 
It was in 1921 that Robert Frost read the Phi Beta Ka 
Columbia College chapter. The exercises were held in p 5 poem for th 
moderate size; yet those of us in the re 


catch the low, hurried, almost muttered conversational tone that Frost = 
It was almost deprecating in its self-effacement, and many of us re used 
the conventional cliché, that poets should not be allowed to Seat ae 
own verses. Yet since then, after I heard Poems read by actors and oton 
mangled in classrooms by both teachers and students, chanted in choruses 
with and without musical accompaniment, I have often gone back to 
Frost's dry, New England utterance with a feeling that here alone was the 
appropriate style for the reading of these poems, at least. 
Now it turns ou 


t that it wasn’t merely 


Ost's studied effort to avoid any semblance of 
n every one of the poems he reads. ee we 
never really knew how genuinely dramatic such non-theatrical story te i 
could be until we heard The Death of the Hired Man. Then and there 


“ame apparent to the present writer that he had read that p B. wal is 
to a class for the last time, that from now on it was Frost's job, 
alone, (Incidental! 


, the classes have agreed thus far.) 
y 


betes he nding 
Equally effective are the readings of After Apple-P mag 7 event 
Vall, The Runaway, and Fire and Ice, to name only a few 0 


: h, Birches does! 
ee poems included in these recordings. Oddly enough, som? 
come off quite s 


do s0 
o well. It is as though Frost felt that pe hen give 

& to overcome its familiarity; so that he has ae auses. Phat! 
way to the temptation to make some unusual stresses ned fect of 2 
2 trifle, however, Compared to the completely unexpect Snowy Even 
strategic pause in the teading of Stopping by Woods on 4 het ke 
oben EY ate all there, all of the familiar short wees toe Son M 
tt Frost in th ts ever 
cation of Non ne forefront of American poe 


à easant 
twentieth Boston. And it’s odd and decidedly p! compl? chit 
a Janation 
tosts reminder of hie that needs no explan qs A Pec 


0 
e. œ 5 xee 
e Nati is Far Western origins as he rea ing these € 
k atio uncil is to be congratulated for ma content. 
oS, excellent technically as well as in editing an 


theatricalism js apparent i 


LEONARD F, MANHEIM 


| 
and standard pă 


©-£00 
ar rows had to strain auc e 


pes 
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Our Children Today..........- 


1951 Fall Testing Program in Inder», William B, Ra 
; k. ndependent Schoo A Reiner 7 pear Sir: 


; — all; i : 
Practical Applications of Democratic Admini ®: einer 2 oe ape euie 
arnon 


A Letter to the Editor 


g about the core curriculum 


snd the subject-centered curriculum can be summed up as follows: 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets Dated Joseph Bella 1, In the core curriculum you start w; 
and Other Ess ays g' * sior 14) interest and teach subjects incidentally. siLa supposed 
Abraham Poneman - 2. In the traditional curriculum you start with a subject 


An Examination of Intake Policies. zi On 16 inci 
dette ee Stuart Herh = and arouse interests incidentally. 


3) What a to-do! Every educator knows that no method per 
will insure success in teaching. Our methodology can i a 
be improved, but it is hardly the crux of the matter. The effica 

| £ any method, no matter what name you give it, still itens 
“ be same factors—the teacher and. his ability to inspire 
What we need, therefore, is not a new name for devices used 
x long as there have been good teachers, but conditions that will 
aes into the profession people with a genuine desire and talent 
Ang What we need is teachers who by their training have 
5 inspired to teach that they can inspire students to learn. 
| ch oes need is classes small enough to enable teachers to reach 
ject nor ee Personally, for, in the long run, it is neither the sub- 
ises fro € initial interest that matters; it is the stimulation that 
Young — d personal teacher-pupil relationship that will make 
í “4 All “in a and eager for further knowledge. . 
ts, Socrat 8h the ages there have been great and inspiring teach- 
P oi “S never heard of the core curriculum; neither did 
Nt to nny Froebel. Certainly the ultimate aim of education 1s 
| handled. a subject, no matter how expertly that subject e 
lutterin, -OT 1s the aim to titillate the minds of young people by 
The end : ome vague interests or contrived problems before _ 
kowled sult of education should be people—people is 
bi a with minds trained to find that knowledge, esis 
‘ad e reason, to judge, and to discriminate between the 7 ; 
The ” " ideas, Stine, in their relationship both to other people an 
= ° . 
ntents of HIGH POINTS are indexed in ‘THE EDUCATION IN? Muse a teacher will find his own way of achieving these goals. 
method be given a name? 


which is on file in libraries. Yours truly 
ETHEL H. GERSTIN 
<> 4 Andrew Jackson High School 


oa 5 
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Have Foreign Languages a Place 
In the Core Curriculum? 


2 ben B ell, Albert Schweitzer, and Don Quixote. Courses in world 
THEODORE HUEBENER* | | | aa vert include not only the chief works of European authors 
ae | "Ie 


lso those of Oriental writers. There are numerous points of 
aie in locale, treatment of subject, literary influences, and style. 






According to a recent book on the core curriculum, the ae 
in “common learnings” aims to promote the growth of yout 
civic competence, human relationships, family life, appreciation 7 
beauty, and proficiency in the use of language. | 

Organizationally the core curriculum seeks to “establish relation. trench play with a Spanish background. (And the librettist, the 
ships among areas of living by the study of problems that chal- srepressible adventurer da Ponte, once ran a grocery store in 
lenge the pupil to explote and utilize the knowledge and skills of ; Person, N. J., and taught Italian at Columbia University! ) 
more than one subject.” > | | Music, both instrumental and vocal, can be correlated directly 

In view of the fact that language is the vehicle of human com- | with the work in foreign languages. In addition to the operas, 

munication and that literature is the reflection of the histo_y, the | there are special fields such as the Jed in German and, of course, 
aspirations, and the thoughts of a people, a foreign language is | the folk-song in all languages. 

the ideal core for a course in common learning. There is nota! The singing of popular airs is a regular part of the syllabus in 
subject area that is not related to the study of the life of a people, | foreign languages, as is a study of the lives of eminent composers. 
for the sum total of human endeavors is involved. ‘As soon as the | And what player of any instrument can get along without the 
purely linguistic has been mastered and reading and speaking 


Sore lalian nomenclature? 
have begun, the contacts with other areas are continually in ev 
dence. 


operas Consider the possibilities of The Marriage of Figaro— 


we Much attention is also devoted to art in foreign-language 


| ) the dss - The chief treasures of the Louvre are discussed in French — 
ENGLISH. In fact, from the first lesson in foreign language 


+ |.) and those of Italy į The direct relationship 
E , ; lish taly in Italian classes. Ihe 
pupil is made aware of the numerous relationships with Englisd | With 


„| Surses in art appreciation is patent. 
words and constructions, whether he is studying @ romance la? IA ” -— : 
guage or German. of | With ra STUDIES. However, the greatest stress in oi 
Through daily practice he gains “proficiency 12 the Wibe! kapua, ore curriculum has been on the social studies. Can foreig 
language”; through the study of cognates his concepts gA jearh Wi “tivities be related to this field? be enriching, 
and his English vocabulary is made more meaningt , The reds | tm the «ut question. Language instruction can 
ing of the grammar of the foreign language builds up 4° PEP isb 


- ion names 
tion of the versatility, the flexibility, and the beauty © ciate bi | igina] 7.0 the presentation of important source 7 
(“He who knows no preci? 


* "n . ct, a first step 
ee foreign tongue cannot fully aP X Ben: t Ought to be fascinating, and it 1s, 1 fa 
Own, said Goethe.) 


his own 
l i pe cof lation Sc olarly research, if the student aay aan are quo- 

With a little skill much of the reading in English 4, pot oS from «nt important document. p= Paris, Rome, and 
telated with work in one of the foreign languages: The =m .. A >tiy the remarks of officials in Bom 


è ractice 
it dee a : yious: eri : er language P 
sibilities in connection with the following titles 2£° = f of vi tor can capitals. What could be Dai examine gr 
Tale of Two Cities The Cowm 9. TH | tance Slentific social-studies procedur resent tune 
s The Three Musketeers liet, Mp Ace 

Cristo, Cyrano The Merch Sof Ven! Romeo and Ja Portun; ‘0 the original? Especially 4 eval rich. The Saat 
—— aaa oy Faren ton ‘ies for whole area studies ate uua y rearmament 
n irector of Foreign Languages. PME integration of West Germanys 7 


gps NOUA iii 


SIC. Richest in local color and cultural references are the 


he composer Austrian, the text Italian, and the plot based on a 
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at least one of 
taught in our schools, 


SCIENCE. The same is true of research in Science, Many of 
basic discoveries in physics, chemistry, biolo gy, 3 the 
were made on the continent. (Einstein’s pamphlet on the A 
of relativity, for example, is in German.) Man 


: y important 
are appearing now in French and oth 


| treatises 
er languages, F 
the lives of many foreign scientists are edi 


urthermore 
lent reading (Pasteur, Curie). 


ing and Provide excel. 


are the folk-dances. And in do 
there are the foreign terms and ) 


_ There is, then, no richer core for any course in common learn- 
ings than the study of a foreign language. It is the veritable 
Course in which human values, cultural 
ment of personality are aims. , 


centre d'intéret of any 
ideals, and the develop 


—_—«»—____ 


POEM FOR TURKEY TIME 


For students eager, students shy, 
Of those who &tasp and those who try, 

For good kids who make life worth living— 
© are our annual thanks giving. 


For fellow-teachers who respect 
S, though we're not of the elect 
Of circles to which they belong— 

e gurgle o 


ur Thanksgiving song. 
For Superyi 


Sors with acumen 
Enough to treat their staffs as human 
not as cogs in the machine— 
Here is our anksgiving paean. High shodl 
A.S. FLAUMENHAFY Brooklyn Technical piai 
g 


H er, J 9 
the Schuman plan, NATO, Trieste, Franco, Peton—ay} th A1 
issues involve the use of the foreign lane i | 
` O aRes 


The Children You 


RLES A. TONSOR 
n Cleveland High School 


“Won't Have in Your Room” 


Down to the office comes a student—mad, flippant, sullen, off. 
tandish, clownish. A note comes with him: “I won't have this 
udent in my room.” The Student has achieved his purpose: he 
has “gotten teacher’s goat.” Why should he? For a Variety of 
reasons: he wins the approval of his fellows by so doing: he 
personal pleasure out of being a clown; he is a Spoiled brat and 
resents restrictions; sometimes he thus finds release from frustra- 
tion and sometimes it is a reaction to hate. 


Every school has its quota of these. They are never many, but 
they take an amount of time out of all proportion to their number. 
They have been kicked around; they know not the home except 
38 a place to sleep; they have been beaten when they revolt and 
yet left largely to their own resources in growing up; they hate 
their situation and everyone connected with it. 


THEY 


hate a teacher they have seen for the first time and 
oly a week or so? For no pol reason at all, which, to n 
® Very good reason. They expect from the new teacher 7 
they have teceived from adults since they were ee ba 
is hu, PPer. They have been in the toils so long that | faith io 
ty i Fepetition of the same procedure. They ~ n in their 
bp oe and everything but have apa acta their 
a "y 0 get even with others. They have surviv ven them 
fer eness has stood off meddlers. Theit oni ei analysis 
of Site and self-reliance. But you have prov 
“atlts to be correct by “firing” them out. Iders for a long 
tine © is a stron g force which once een oil armies O 
Youth Wsolini, Hitler, Stalin have shown hard force to combat. 
It a Welded into a unit of bate. Hate me d regards the giver 
s D “unter-attack, It resists affection, el leads to “Wheres 
the Petson unworthy, Kindly treatment pone $ rensifies hate. 
atch? and conscientious follow-up Merey Children who 
SON: e- 
Xe mala E NOT GOVERNED BY P eawarting or # POSES ó 
“djusted do not take kindly to 


HAVE LOST FAITH IN EVERYONE. Hate? Why 
should children 
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hat I Want w 
is their motto. They will play truant, cut he 


) Of come ; as pl vant ie” 
y will create a fuss; and if 


se of “Wings for the angels, feet fo 
case ) 
a still greater fuss. Nor do the 


ouch else we fall again.” | | 
Sometimes, in spite of every reason to hate, these very children 


t the Men, For our feet must 
y take kindly e AeA 
Old Time Religion — " good enough for i h ji ike the 

good enough for me.” They kno 
new way will put them at the me 


“During my junior year YOu visit 
They have little a 


ed one of my classes. 


and sat down at the desk next to mine. You leaned Over 
iati iy toward me and quietly told me | had dirty fingernails 
will get into trouble . Mp za s ANS Fail Consequence. The I never was outspoken, so'I just turned a flery red and 
one o£ the elements in the enan a a Ti p see that me made some feeble excuse, How could you know the story 
old" i IME it is the . . as 
old “meany of a teacher” who is to blame. ey have little ine veking those dirty fi ogra 
control — self-control]. They explode like 


Provocation. They give little thought to the f 
the day is the evil thereof” 


firecrackers on. sli 
characterizes their thi 


“We were very poor at that tim 


e and I lived ina big 
barn of a house in the slums of .. 


. + In the winter time 
ture. “Sufficient 


sg =” MINES Noveme, 1959 yALADJUSTED CHILDREN — 
ment of an impulsive desire, “] want w ] 
we had one Stove, in which we burn 


ed any wood we 
In their eyes, this for th whe noe 8e from the td ee — 1 “ll a 
. s oes for the resent, the te olid all winter. The 
Past, and ever More. They are positive thar they know adults and | ne "we sg arr} pe atc hem use the bathroom 
TYE Mey react — What makes them tick. They are Positive that was in a gasoline station on the corner. 
adults are Out to “per” them, to injure them, _ iy "The morning you spoke of my nails, was one of the 
ton, Weak sense of time and obligation enables them to cut times the £45 station hadn't opened before I boarded the 
°F 8 on the hook” wit Out qualms even jf they are caught each trolley for the school.” l 
e. Rules and a time schedule haye little meaning, and breaking i 
~ circumventing a rule brings much satisfaction. And above all, 
the weak . CY recognize the; Wy 
“eis £0 injured innocence, or blow up into a flood of vituperation. AT 
metimes the 


CAN WE DO? TheGood Book gives us ariin 
m Not in thy Wrath, nor chasten me in thy aa the situation 
They “Xpect wrath and do not know what to make 

When it is 


ill qui ir Own reason 
telling them ir duit school rather than face their 


Colish they are or were, and rather than yield 
€y fee] they must and should 


not forthcoming. ice. Either you 
EE f velop the causal chain. “You have ina ie J wont 
WE C T OR HELP, The real danger lies in the pi do ti Sentleman or take the consequences. being all 
eie nay Not know the antecedents and hence all we a es * you.” ct punishment. But “ee 
ut w pecs because we do not know the facts. If i“ E with by a, don’t punish. They expe 
€ Ow at the wW ? shoc os 
a See experience y Want us to do, If we don’t, we 


I, gives t00 m that, 
toa. S Self, away from the gang after em ot n they do 
0 thin and h ‘Is are afraid tO thi Fre a 
they 1.” 20d these pupils end for whom Freer en fe 
had ‘ AVe to face facts. A frien , fell Thi 


- i rson Ş thir s a one 
all a ted a review of his pe ese Fellows ing, not 


. ng 
> z nvinci 
Ome emotionally involved, our anger co 
t we are just |; 


; ience 
€ all the other adults of their experien 


ao the 
in 
Mething must be queer. And not knowing , 
> We may beco 
t 


An economic Situation like this could easily lead to hate. 
eir Situation to be, the more they 
ience 
and é e, slow pro 


im; Sire, I wonder what stopped © 
ve peration Claimed ‘ck. “TE any of them rest of the 
. take vitupet™ Of Frederick, “If any 1 „ps. The 
~~ asult are of aiie, as y persons a Would be left in the ranks be pariabs 
1S not built ma dep iA Ous importance, Jt 8° Aco 
oo , ES 


11 
many days, but in a long time. 


i em 
‘horate them. Don’t let i 
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Novem) 
gtoup may know all about them and gi 
That just intensifies their hate. Gi ee 
do to win 


P.S.A.L. AWA i 
HIGH-sc RDS CITY-WIDE 


HOOL TROPHIES 


O fe Dal à ego 
x y, Executive Secretary of the Girls 
‘shinny pcbools Athletic League, tease announced that 
as follows f 1gh-School Athletic Trophies have been 
The Cathari ` OF the year ending June, 1952. 
e Beserton : e Trophy to Jamaica High School. 
School ~~ ‘“{Nthrop Tr Ophy to Richmond ‘Hill High 
ese + 
qualifyin eet ate awarded annually to the high schools 
Round Athletic awards 0ntage of girls on register for All- 


: d sh 
ve . 0 
some measure of esteem, as omething they e 


: 


/ 
` 


we Needed Research in Evaluation 
In Science Teaching* i 


LIAM B. REINER 
pm of Educational Research 


Research in evaluation in science teachin 
in order to improve our curriculum, methodo 
iself. These ate inseparably related parts of 
gam. Each requires constant refinement, Each can help to improve 
the other two. The problems suggested in the following pages 
ate by no means a complete compendium, but they are a systematic 


logy, and evaluation 
the instructional pro- 


f Needed research in evaluation will be discussed here under the 
ollowing headings: (1 


tives À ) General Problems, (2) General Objec- 
lege 5 Special Program Objectives, (4) Age-Level and Abilisy- 
tesear 4 osrems, and (5) Testing Techniques, Problems in need of 
iden Faull be stated in question form. Each major question is 


a by a letter of the alphabet and is followed by numbered 
»sidiary questions, 


(a) General Problems 


o © and 
ex, What informal evaluation techniques other _ vet of 
‘lence E ns can be used in assessing pupils’ achievem 

urse objectives? 
i reco 
How effective are such techniques =A Las a 
Pupil diaries, projects, and reports in measuring 
Ment of Various objectives? «so abilities? 
* How effective are they in assessing season) . they? 
ime, and practical are 
(b) * How reliable, valid, economical of time, the written of p? ga 
. m than Í ? 
and, hat tests and examinations other £ 


science ; 
* type can be used in pen object, or perform 
What is the effectiveness of laborat?» 


Meeting 
Anniversary 
nla tests? ed at the jah Teaching. $ 
8 f x 


ational Association for 


gisa necessary step 
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; er, l 9 52 
ving be assessed b laborato 
formance tests? t Per. 
3. How can the validity, reliability, ang obieni: 
tests be improved? 


(c) How can self-testing by pupils. be used in the Evaluati 
program? ATT. | si 


(d) How can 


teacher-made t 
riculum and s 


ests be improved in regard m . 
yllabus validity? 8a $ t0 cur 


(e) By what means can we 
cation upon the Social and 


(f) To evaluate 
t are not too | 
measured 


Measure the influence of Science edy. 
Petsonal behavior Of the Student? - 
Critica] thinking, how can we Construct tests 
Ong, that do not requi 


quire too much reading, that 


: by Objective Scales, and that can be ‘machine 
scored: | 


Practical, yet inexpensive, devic 
used to lighten the teachers’ marking burdens? 


General Objectives 
— Worth-w ile Objectives 
in many year » Teports, and studi 
tO measure how wel] Pupil 
Stated therein, esearch jis 
ment of evalua 


tion inst 
i 


es. Efforts have been wii 
s have achieved the curriculum goa": 
needed in the ‘development and — 
‘uments related to the accepted curriculum 
ns. First, for s juat- 
i “nts are available. Second, most of ae a be 
"8 devices hay En tried on large enough pop ae e 
` hird, periodic trial and revision E ents. 
CEP pace With world vents and curriculum paee con- 
inations and evaluating devices should scienc? 
_? tried, and refined in Connection with acceptable rep 
Jectives, T p acceptance of the objective is but the first $ 
© Process of 


thes? 
i o ° nt Some O 
Object; veloping an evaluation instrument. 
Jectives are “tated below. 


n brief 


» Cxa 


es for test Scoring can 


' . ted 
of science teaching have been sta 


e e 710: * 
ome of these objectives 


FARCH IN SCIENCE EVALUATION 
RES 


Problems Related to Gen 
(a) How can factual understandings 


What techniques can be used to m 
outcomes in science problems 


the validity of a course of act 
evaluate sources o 


eral Objectives 
be best Evaluated? # 


asure ability to predict 

» €Xplain a phenomenon, judge 

ion, formulate a hypothesis, or 

f information? 

(b) What instruments can be developed to measure method 
understandings? ** 


l. What techniques can þ 
Proper qualifications w 


2. How can ability to identify unstated assumptions in con- 
clusions be measured? at oe 


e used to measure ability to make 
hen interpreting data? : 


3. How can ability to recognize and use defensible 


arguments 

in justifying a conclusion be evaluated? 

4: How can ability to identify a valid cause and effect relation- 
ship be examined? | 


Teras 
(c) What techniques can þe applied to measuring ability to apply 
* Principle to the solution of a problem? Fie 
` . SI : 

- How can One measure the ability 0 Seater : then piopi a 
-tions as being samplings or applications of a g inciples the 

2, How Can the ability to select from g appe ae 

One that iş applicable to the solution o 
ed? 


b EEE S 
© measured ils apply ponei da 
How can the extent to which Fl problems nes 
Science to Solve their personal-soci valuate ability 
e 
< What techniques should be used to 
Potheses> he measured? 
| de e Ti- 
f) bility t0 
Wnt o, Can we meas Yearbook of the Na 


? ‘versity Of 

` ‘ method of proof: sing, Fost ia Tae : 
= tan : , 
to Measuremeni of Unders | 


to state 


n, , P. E. < 
hiag “Clety for the Study of L. M. 
0 


Qd L Press, 1946. Pages 104-31: i 
O Weisman. 
p. Cit. 
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luateg>s 
. l sh between or recognize f : i 
theories, assumptions, inferences, Opinions, and beli ye 
tecognized? “ts be: 
2. How can ability to distinguish between . 
» è ant 

levant ideas, competent and incompetent authorities ine | 
acts and judgments be evaluated? wa 


(h) What techniques can be used to 


nn HIGH POINTS [N Ovemh o l 039 | 
(8) How can the ability of Pupils to think Critically be awi l 
"1. How can ability to distingui 


measure pupils Scientific 


(k) How can study skills and work 


habits specifically applicab 
tO science learnin evaluated? era bia 


Sketch diagrams, inte 


tet diagrams, read 
scientific inf ke 


Ormation þe measured? 
(1) How n we : ink; i i l y 
OP evaluate Creative thinkin in science rela 
tionships? 8 


: i $ 4 ° G e ses 
aed tone past decade differentiation and specialization of cour 


a ve taken place in response to the curriculum 
he tigations Whic Pointed out the anal Soe them. It follows K 
. valuation Programs Must be designed to meet the spec 
“Ctlves and test; 


testing Problems re 
“y In Programs such P 


I sented by each type of curricu- 


° ess 
as the activity and core i pa in: 
social development of the pupil, ‘tude, 
po rmationa] recall are not enough, Measures of interest, ap is 
and tect "4 Critical thi ing are needed too. In the ne object 
teste ‘echnical high Schools specia] types of performance an 

= needed in addition to the others, 


ere is a Need to develo luative criteria in the nee 
Pro Btams fin a p evaluative 


tus, 
ay RIAS materials such as textbooks, wet wf 
# l 1 elation in the Elementary School, Elementary Schoo, catio 
1946, Page ar New Jersey. New Jersey State Department 
6 


Special P 


programs improved? 


O 


RESEARCH IN SCIENCE EVALUATION 


isual aids in general, audito id i 

ni models, visua Si » AUditory aj Materials labora. 
i materials, live exhibits, and + cung techniques, Evaluative 
devices for these are needed for Supervisory and teacher-trainin 
purposes. In small schools the teacher left to his own 
must be able to evaluate learning Materials and techni 
litle or no supervisory assistance js available, 
Problems Related to S pecial-Program Objectives 
(a) What techniques are best sui 


ited for evaluating success in the 
recognized objectives in the activity program? 


(b) How can the recognized o 
evaluated by means of present 
(c) How can 


bjective of the Core curriculum be 
ly available techniques? 


cience examinations suitable for vocational school 


Age-Level and Ability- 


: What techniques ate best suited for evaluating success in the 
“PBnized Objectives in the elementary grades? 


Should “Teadiness” tests be used in teaching science as they 
ate in teaching reading? 


. At what Point in elementary schools should systematic evalua- 
tion be undertaken? 


Level Problems 


i rogram in 
PW Can Science learnings be emini, in : ar : tivities 
Which Science is taught in the context of ge 
4 father than as an isolated subject? 


OW can Pupil self-evaluation be used? 


? How 
tsi 
ritten tes 

^t techniques can be used other oa used? 

“40 Oral tests, picture tests, or object i 


should be 
terests 
What objectives besides knowledge and 1 


. n? “ee 
“Valuated in the case of young childre children show ability 


„school cul’ ? Is there a 
* what age levels do elementary plems in a, 
0 reason about everyday life pi problems: reliable 
ference with academic scien f fels give more 
ils orn ece 
Tmin types pe 
r reliable test 


oe 


(b) 
s ‘ a 
st te ° Pupils of various SF ae 
“ults When the test item ive M ș of items? 

© Pupils of low intllige ea e 


i or 
0 association types 


17 
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| POINTS [Noy 
2. How reliable are Picture tests | 


4. Will the same test give the sam iabil; 
bright as with slower pupils? i Fettability data With ve 


we MOtion Pictures in iden 
effectivenes 


i arch. 
Major difficy 


lty in measur; ing skills lies in the larg 
amo uring reasoning skills lies H 
me E reading matter given in the na of each ere 
Pj th Or college find this a severe han a i 
Btaphic are: _8tams may Prove to be helpful, too. The "00 t0 
‘ ata should be studied also in ropa 
ing self-rating by pupils and - ay 
science, much o in Processes are in need of further 


igh schoo] 


in ; 
testing. T Presenting d 


Chniques iny 
oly 
“lon of Products 


° A ses. 
teaching involyes products and proces 
Pro 


blems Related to Testing Techniques 
18 modern media of communicatio 


. ember, ] ESEA 


testing. Medical schools use 

> utgety. New York City schools, among 
used radio in teaching and have developed 
he content. The Armed aos 
of these tect. tification and problem ar 
investigation and aaa niques needs to be determined y 


f testing and examination techniques? 
0 


How effective are certain graphic art tech 
"ies in written examinations? 
in 


How may pictures, diagrams, cartoons, graphs, tables, and flow 
charts best be used in writing test items for poor readers? How 
efective are they for better readers? : 


(c) What is the effectiveness of self 
curriculum areas are they of most yal 
are they most effective? 


-tating techniques? In what 
ue? At which maturity levels 


(d) How can techniques be refined for evalua 


ting the products 
and manipulative 


Processes involved in science learning? 
(e) How can im 


provements be made in the construction of cer- 
ain specialized 


types of tests, particularly the open-book test? 


The Research Task 

A great deal of res 
science teaching, Eyal 
F testing, Special 


earch remains to be done in evaluation in 
uation is broader in scope than penapi 
presen programs such as the activity and i a 
levels ‘New problems. Evaluating pupils of Mer 
nor,  SeNts both new and old problems. Testing | — 
mi Validity, and reliability require study and Te e ilet 
s, “earch in Science evaluation requires the yioo eee 
labor a Careful analysis of the obtained pe seas elite 
and sh p project and is best iian a = Py ma ard help. 
Profess; "8 resources of information, ta aosa colleges an 
Public Organizations and testing cated in such resea 
i the ool Systems have sponsored an “hat more of this can ; 
encon, ast, It is to be sincerely wb to and insepara 
ftom rap » for evaluation is indispen 


“aching process. 

GNORANCE restl 
has now whee of ae 

str0nb ith a sa? the whole © 

ed Snobberies 


| e with 
THE SNOBBERY OF 
A The Snobbery of culture, pk 1sm; I know, ! 
an. Banized and active wage far 9° lect 
‘Ce and stupidity unique, ey, 3° 
tory, 


x] 19 
_— Aldous ji 


niques for present- ` 
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General Language—Fo, Whom? GE—FOR WHOM? 
PERCY SONDOW | NERAL LANGUAGE— pei 
John Ericsson J.H.S. “oR THE TEACHER. The teacher wil] 


find no confining or 
stricting syllabus or course of study. This | 
f 


eaves the teacher free 
M experiment with methods and materials: free to adapt available ` 
um. Tt is being taigh pret a T to pupil needs, interests, and abilities. There are, at 
several high schools and in a Junior high sch l, on a aed 2 g eent, no survey tests of a city-wide nature to hamper instruc- 
mental basis. It includes, to begin with, a study of the otigit aa a freedom or to make demands as to content. 
Sai rae of anuage, eee with _8estures as Jan The scope is broad and the sequence variable. The subject lends 
iin speech and aiin mounds; to ideograms, and to mod- | itelf to both traditional and p 
It includes, too, the stud 


rogressive methods: units of work, 


developmental lessons, inform 
ments, e.g., caesar — k 


al lectures, textbook readings, use of 
aiser — tsar — ; td develo udio-visual aids, committee work, core-program fusion, correla- 
i‘ | “zať — Saragossa ( Caesar tion with other areas. 

Augustus) — Jers Caesfrea)- a 

comparative T aa . Pi i a van ae OF studies in A highly usable text at the ninth-year level is available in either ` 

Pater. Studies of customs and cultures ny a : d mame ventures in Language by Messrs. Tanner, Lawler, and Riley; or 

Finally, actual es fa ign | 2a Language by Lilly Lindquist. There are many supple- 
Siena owe tle instruction in one or two foreign mental texts containing a plethora of content and instructional aid 
y De given during the ] sf : and 
Course. Oral-aura] approaches, readings omaha wil be wee = teacher, Among these are General Principles of ee 
xi most practica] techniques and materials used gram matical in- ' W. Blanké: and General Language by Leonard Cox. 
Ons entering the stud only incidentally, | EO i A 

FOR ay pit we THE ADMINISTRATOR. From the organizational - 
iin ag UPIL. General language is interesting, purposeful, toro ative point of view there are several desirable a 
E “While, It satisfies Pupil needs in the language-arts area. It ical Om Of general language into the acne kaoni 

: 7 with the abilities of gifted and less-gifted pupils. Since all Nat ge “© Problems of articulation exist, inasmuch as 

ion i 7 ruccessful in this curriculum area, it is easily 1 ig Subject, d are available 
i he a with the continuous-progress theory of advancement, and mt with some foreign-language background at 

the XG HBustic and cu tural values for the slower mer The be tented in minimum time. both normal and 
aie tis as wel] as for the more rapid learner who np dri lops Subject, as has been noted, is suitable for 
pment of Jan cign language, It encourages and aids ites t, aal pupils, 
tion of vocabulane® skills without requiring continual me 


age area in 
s an orma 
EsSitous of inte mal 


‘ jon-langu 
f those incapable of not | Me ninti, S a second track in the foreign 
: rammar of those in side 
Ge ‘sive foreign. : Stade 


langauge study. 


f 
à ister & M cademic 
ion" Si an altern : ho S which regi bein an a 

ge study 12° 18 Exploratory in both English and i . in upils ede -i antl poe ii 
la guage cou y. It may encourage future election of a -onably The tepisters thirty-two pupils pet t°? al studies _ of 
enriches the gpg. 2E tenth year in high school. Ie unqueS er | qe oeral nature of linguistic and C jpilities for Page 
standin a Tudent’s English background and increases his p ov N Ariculum eee indicates 200° P dies, or foreis 
otm ý anc *PPreciation of language in general. For the 8” 4 tal area s 
tract Pupil it May wel] 
tack with; n 


on ty an ` lish, soc14 
i Constitute, in the poe po brs be Oe, a oe 
a Oteipn.-] ils m 
a Modated in that area ee =e 
0 6 
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The Stuttering Child and the 


GLORIA PELLAR BLUME 


Clas 
Sroom Teac 
Bureau for Speech Improvement 


her 


Take this test if you have a child in your cl 
1. Do you avoid looking at him while he speaks? 
a ; on you r-i mng on him during oral RE, 
. Do you fill i hi 7 
med in tor him the word he has trouble in 
4. Do you make him repeat? : 
5. Do you give him a “Stagehand” job when an as- 
i sembly program is being prepared? | 
7S accept slightly below-standard work from 


k 


ass who Stutters 


Do you berate the class in the child’s 
laugh at his Stuttering? 


8. Do you tell him before he speaks: 
9, 


presence if they 
Joni “Now think, and 
Ont stutter”? 
=i, you avoided sending him on errands that 
- Have you neglected to ask his speech teacher for his - 
him? history and for Suggestions for your helping 


an intelligent, wel] 
NO more think of mimi 


were “yes,” this brief article is for you- 


ne professional person you pias 
) cking a stuttering child than you W 
erid hin for his faulty speech. No teacher would be m 
understanding | os unguided attempts to be sympathetic 


. ose 
who ar Classroom teachers are often as unkind ma 
© overtly antagonistic. 


| What to Do—and What Not fo Do ‘ 3 
. 0 
unhap a d by a Speech ther apist whether her son knew nded, 
“Not E i yy spout his stuttering, a mother once respo keep 
usy with Aa never he talks to me, I find something ™, 

an don’t have to look at him, and he can’t see y in af 
Orgy of + ten years of watching his mother nt was 
Of course een and dusting whenever he addresse er wh? 
Wants to pate aware of her feelings. So, too, the mj Jde! 
22 © from the child her own distress by 





gRING CHILD 

. o her desk or sharpening pencils while he talks, is 
care as well as revealing. Observing this reaction, the 
being 


e his behavior accordingly. Either he will refrain entirely 
chang 


om speaking of turn belligerent and begin to talk incessantly. 
om 


the stutterer as the normal child he is. While he speaks, 
= at him, neither timidly nor fixedly, and register interest in his 
message, NOt sympathy and certainly not pity for his difficulty. 


2. Many well-meaning teachers seek to spare the arhythmic 
paker by not calling on him during class discussions. There are 
wo possibilities to be considered. Consult the child privately, and 


tome to an understanding with him. Usually, he will want to par- 


ipate im discussions if not required to take too long a part in 
lem. Should he refuse any part in oral work, offer to call on him 
speak only when he volunteers to do so if he promises to volun- 
ver at least twice a day. As his confidence increases, let his number 
oferings increase. On the other hand, if he strains the patience 
J > ‘ee by wanting to monopolize a discussion, y ji pri 
mt 0r his limit ing his contributions until his speech 1 


led—not perfect, but more controlled. 


. ` = . > e- 
qite p ethaps you feel you are tormenting the child if yo ve 
a oe Sentences or paragraphs from him, mea aide 
Dart} ‘1 of oral speech from him. If he has diff sA what 

a word, you fill it in for him; if you get the - have his 
idea er Mpting to explain, you stop him as soon 23 

ut og Wer him. You are not being just- re 
al j before you have finished speaking, 4” sm 
{ym sp mE Stutterer it is particularly distur pn—time t0 ialt 
lonj, 7 *e stutterer needs time, freer E im finish and s 
bim ne he can control his hgh. M y will alway’ i 
: 0 . r n ) 

m fni (Pat af he is careful to be c think 
4S Sentence. t , 


if told 
i i tterer, ! 
before it is Popularly thought that the a the E 
t 


i 11 do child 
RE blog, secaks and begin again, ` e thet ing 
ing, It is incorrect tO * spe 
Sh © is not thinking. t ed an 
We AVe öte dan a flash of thous i nally caus 23 
“© not stutter. Seurvering is ° 


i may well misinterpret this activity as a sign of rejection and — 
dild m 





i 
: 
; 


a 
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to slovenly planning. As for going back to the 


a at beginn; 
-trying the sentence again, it is not usually advised. Often E and 
has truly struggled to get as far as he has in the s eiea chil 
cruel to make him plod through that again! If the child bi, i 
CRS j 


vember, 1952) 


strangles on a sound, tell him 


to let go, breathe in 
> Spe 
troublesome word, and continue, » Speak the 


further guided in your casti onl 
occasionally on stage; no Stutterer stutters when he sings, Give 
the child a bit part or a singing part; he wil] come thr 
— and you will h 


i ough suc- 
ave accomplished a great deal therapeutic- 
ally, | 


6. This year a bright stuttering child in the seventh grade is 
being befriended by his social-studies teacher. Since the boy is a 
Scutul artist, his sole required contribution this year is an original 

8 to illustrate each unit. He is not expected to, and does 
not, take part in class discussions, group work, or reporting. His 
report-catd grades ha 


ve ranged between 85 and 90. The child is 
being shielded by the teacher and at the same time neglected. You 
ate not fair tot 


he child if you lower your academic standards for 
„Indeed, this child is being further handicapped by not ae 
stuttering ; Á to capacity. In addition, he is learning one 
ies i i ts, an 
sequently he į “8C0us in getting out of assignmen 


r ec 5 
0 NOt as eager as he should be to control his spe 
not relax Jour standards. 
7. 


Suppose early i 
die RE y in the 
i tying to express hi 


| ' hen 
school year your class giggles Y 
"8 Stopped and 


every’ 
mself, stutters. Do you order 


ile 
Stutterer ] proceed soundly to scold the class pat 
Stutter; ooks on? Since your natural instinct is to pf i 
“M08 pupil, per 


if 
x l haps you will understand that the A 
Sr a being embarrassed by his speech, is doubly agent 
Ving to witness your defense of him. Yes, he does W 


e 
class to unde : know thé) 
Must rand he is trying to help himself and to a 


dm 
4 patient an i t he woul 
tather yoy taught th respectful audience, bu 


s ‘ao an 
em that while he was out running 


O am 
a 
p 
a M 





g STUTTERING CHILD 
í 


: d. In the same way that teachers prevent acci- 
ot home — safety procedures before the fire-drill bell 
dents DY a thoughtful teacher, observing in her record cards 
rings, SO h = stutterer, will prevent mishaps before they occur. 
ht she 9 term, when the stutterer is not present, brief the 
H 7 what may happen and how to react. i 


8. How often have you sat in a stilled, —— — 
flt an annoying, dry tickling in your throat an prye m E 
not going to have an embarrassing coughing spell: e » € 
you said to yourself, “Now for heaven’s sake don’t ser t = 
the surer you were that the coughing would begin. T 4 me . 
bought it on. The stutterer has an analogous situation. His = 
s called, the classroom is quiet, and the teacher says, “Now an, 
John, and don’t stutter.” Sound advice, but imponible uiw : 
saying that, she automatically increases the tension. am e 
chance to start on his own without any m p e i 
into diff iculty, help him in whatever way bis speec = ol 
a but let him start just as you would every otne 
tid, 


3 The 5 


, jef oral 

tutterer should be encouraged to ee you 

messages, Yes, send him to people who wii pm = he is afraid 

0 how to receive his message, but send him. ge m times unti 

p 40 suc jobs. Rehearse the message two cr and then have 

Kain he can speak it slowly and een gin age 
late C> The more successful speaking incice® 

te, the f 


i 1S rh ” ' 
aster he will learn to control h aration yout 


tional inf nti 

h he nally, take advantage of the r“ she has CO eae 
ti ‘beech teacher has accumulated. = revea ope you 
rng i tory records you may consult pa grateful iden, 
atte c ild’s stuttering. She will be ‘wit other able and 

R “out. the child’s relationship ways, van child back to 
nee Ot his classwork, and so O™ op guiding Jassroom 
c ased to offer suggestions to YO" į you, the w needs 
nttolled S h ways tha sruttere! W 

peec . many ing the 
tea ese are a few of the | fot help 
Yone t, have at your dispos? 25 
Understanding. 
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A Layman’s Thoughts on Psychoan 


alysis 
IDA KLEIN STERNBERG 
P.S. 41, Bronx 
"Not to have known oneself is to hitie known » 
one, and to have known no one makes it relati 3 


to suppose, as sociology comm 
tral problems are the problems 
tics... It is to forget too easily 
Good Life—both the question 
tion how it can be found, has to do, first of all, not with 
human institutions, but with the human being himself: 
that what one needs to ask first is not, “What is a just 
social order?” or, "In what does true democracy con- 
sist?”, but “What is Man?” 


atively eas 
only does, that the ve 
of technology and poli- 
that the questi 


pe on of the 
what it is and the ques- 


| —Joseph Wood Krutch, “The Desert Year’ 
That “the proper study of ma 
Alexander P i 


ope back in the earl 18th century. Long before then 
Socrates had proc] 4 nS 


aimed, “Know thyself.” Those times, however, 

lacked the vast mass of psychoanalytic literature available today. 

© crucial question of our time is where to begin to straighten 
Out the sorry me 
p lunged. Each and every one of us has a stake in the outcome. 

oes it not behoove us, therefore, at the same time as we e 
working on the externals of improving human institutions, bri 
sutiate @ Program of longer range and become acquainted W! 
Psychoanalytic th 


eo : ; lest explorations 
of the human beani » which deals with the subt 


nkind is Man” was affirmed by 


TO KNOW : hose privt 
lege it is to NESE Unlike the psychoanalyst, W we 


. es 

presum conclusions from the study of many selves 

Accordi A 5O, only from an intimate study © eself is © 
‘ng to Krutch, however, “Not to have known on 


ry) d say) 

ark no one. nversely, we may go a step further © o pe 
ave known Oneself is to have known everyone P ents 

i in the words of John Masefield, A ct 0 
the infinit me achieved.” For without losing sight © 


© variety of h d the essentially ‘eno 
Variation from a uman nature an e 


26 Pattern of each human personality, 


ss into which the world has been so unwittingly - 


eee 
i HOANALYSIS 


- ally, in their instincts, drives, and desires, human beings 
that pasica y» 


are i ledging our common human nature helps proyide us 
Acknow 


‘adj for self-examination: that of ruthless 
with an ee ite ourselves and facing unflinchingly 
cent eaknesses and uglinesses we may find. Without this 
ST ead sychoanalytic literature will be a profitless and an 
ie ndine ai the information gained can serve only as sub- 
i foi parlor jokes and flippant bandying about of the jargon. 


No change in personality or behavior pattern can take place with- - 


out emotional insight. And emotional insight open a Pee 
unless the psychological principles that one is fea ai ay 
the experiences or case histories related strike a sig ce tiei 
in one's own personal experiences or observations. become 2 
lectual understanding will be ineffectual. Reading, - o FSE 
part of us so as to affect our very thinking and ja E cecil 
felt emotionally. Perhaps it is the frequent jarasa ible for the 
understanding on the part of the reader that is pe ding the 
p tectuality of the many self-help books that are 
“etary market, ) rofit 
How can one develop this emotional insight oos ie pre- 
from one’s reading? There does not seem to be ae e motiva- 
<tiption. A willingness to face honestly a all are able 
tons in oneself seems a sine qua non. But es native tendency 
P ao it is questionable. Perhaps it requires ê nily extrovert“ 
towards introspection; perhaps the a d of an analyst. 
{Son Cannot manage by himself, and eae of emotional 
inet ae aim of all psychotherapy is the dev 
‘sight. 


When W 
“LEKNOWLEDGE AND BEHAVIO NN 
“se that the weaknesses we find diy in the SAME M y 
Ve tend to accept them unasham hysical ailmen™ 
= Symptoms of some Ce in -< often havior 
ù the case of a physical a nce 4 oe rable bens 
"ing it, here mere insight dissolve ¢ 
fect a cure and automaticé : , Pees that canno 
Pattern or ways of is neurotic ai 
Victims of deep-rooted, OV 





anani ee ne 
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oo NLL OTI POINTS 


[N vember ` 1 95 
sibly yield to self-help, but rather to the vast army of 


the pale of so-called “normality” who are unwit ingly pi qin 
fear, guilt, insecurity, Prejudice, envy, of repressed aBBtession by 
Reading child Psychology and at the same +; 


€ diggi 
into one’s own childhood, attempting to analyze the ma Pk 
one’s childhood experiences on present behavior atterns shoul 
» When properly managed, not Only therapeutically revealin 
but helpful ( “specially to the parent or teacher) in un è 


€ teacher can mor 
and react with under 
9) 


c'est aimer, 


Similarly, if in dealing with adults we Fecognize that: hostile 
attitudes are the result of unfortunate repressed drives (even when 

€ exact nature of those drives jg not clear) we are not prompted 

e case in believing the: aggressive 
to be the result of entirely Conscious processes. Under- 
; mainsprings of human behavior develops a general 
p vulnerability to that behavior—not a callousness that comes 
from having suffered “the slings and arrows of outtageous ia 
une,” but rather a Christian attitude, if not of “turning the ot a 
cheek,” at of not retaliating, For over-sensitiveness com | 
fom a feeling Of weakness and insecurity. 


— E" re they 
ye on UO less true of nations than of individuals. keep ie i 
nce and strength į emselves, where a 


fs 

in othe 
develope Sts; greed can be assuaged, because, we resources 
me bes So does a willingness to share. Just as — ett 
tice averted from wartime waste to fruitful peace 


ee rating 
»S0¢ e indiy; å i by disinteg 
feelin 88 of ine een Petsonality that is obsessed by 


who” 
be freed for the d “opment of dormant papecitien <aae eR" 
Somely Mtegtating and Profitable, 


e easily accept such 


impersonally 
Standing, instead of with tage, “ 


Comprendre, 


E 
nee KNOWL The self 
ness thar o -EDGE AND STANDARDS. Jit 
tur 


alytic 
e develo ns ftom extensive reading of pram est ‘ 
has a tendo. at the same time this feeling of nim À man 
28 aY to a er one’s standards and va 


f-respe"” | 
ty Can, through self-confidence and sel 


= Sneak ie 
psYCHOANALY SES maei a N 


his excessive, compulsive honesty, of 
finds, for E A stems from a traumatic incident in 
which he 1s 1 when he was publicly caught in the act of telling 
his — a desire to compensate for a strong feeling of in- 
; il, a myi area or another, is bound to dismount his self- 
ai denal and see himself more realistically, When he reads 
ol pm consideration to the possibility that h 


ives unknown to himself. Take, for example, the take i : > i 
Wer-conscientious in rigidly enforcing rules and gti 
“Ose under his control. He may find, upon Honest a nscience, 
ton, that under the respectable and virtuous mask ° re others 
he is hi ing a fierce desire to lash out sadistically os And so 
i tepressed fesentment against unendurable frustra t the act or 
With eve e more important social virtues—it A o determines 
Wality itself, but rather the motivation behind it tha 
S essentia] Nature, 


d 
ic theory (an 
1 general, “ven a smattering of pa see 
om S all that €ven the best-read layman can 


; ing, on the one 

hang «Stat leveler: we find ourselves og 5 for rh 
N; in, lege admiration. and on the other, as and therefore 
‘low. n, but in a greater acceptance of aS by nae 
pe love and generosity. If we have T F ere 
i kis We also Nd that we are gradually acq ur own S 
aren 


o 
tance O 
S that results in a greater accep 


to 
Uy an ever, alone, fect 
an Se" a 
*ttiy TATIONS. Not that the laym st it can rir degree O 
e 


ins a fair GESTY 

> t its tains a EU al matur 
thin, ot Complete itang b 2 = to emotiona 

xım e : ous 

sle an only an appro carted OF nae i 
ity by areness, he has pge once of tining 
Ut, it Seems to me, chet iş no 
la €s in progress, 
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re . f psychos. isie 
with much humility. There is the danger | fj ‘th analysis 
sions and making og a iin ng t 


30 


likelihood is that he will never 

by his reading, he finds himself i 

growth, gaining, because of his new awaren Acess of 

experience that comes his Way, ` "39. Aron EVELY ney 
Nevertheless, one must ap 


one develops 
the subject, P 


ing prone S Psychoanal y sis remains the 
Ourselves and Others th agh of ong as best we can in hel 
© Problems of th 


wever, Of a time wh 
ust Not on] 


tS, teachers, 


BE Cel iy A SENES [N 


reach his goal, 
n a slow but co 


proach the Subject of p 


quick diagnoses, 


One delves into the li 
before the labyrinth 


ine ramifications of 


costly and time-consum- 
htough self-education, and leave to the sid 
2e seriously warped personalities. On 
en psychoanalytic services wi fot 
y for analysts, as they are at present, put has 
civic leaders, and all those whose behavior 1 
uence on the lives of others. 
a aa 
QUERY 
Is every College full of knowledge 
n fact you cannot flout) 
cause the freshmen bring some in 
And “grads” take nothing out? ie 
—Nathan Levine.. cyl 
Harlem Evening High ag 





terature, the greater 


7 Program of Teacher Exchange 


ER | 
ONARD NADL 
Oph 40, Queens, 


} nore attempts to break down the walls that Separate 
- « aa ie units. It may be true that specialized 
ga — necessary (1.e., elementary, junior, senior high school) 
a to the needs of children at different levels, but the blocks 
aming the various schools are far greater than the needs of the 
children decree. The partial elimination of these barriers may be 
assisted by an exchange program whereby a teacher at one level 
s exchanged with a teacher at another level. 


It is granted that any whittling away at these barriers will meet 
with some degree of Opposition. However, if the need for inter- 
Visitation is felt by all concerned, no opposition will be able to 
stile or halt its introduction. From the viewpoint of the teacher, 
participation in the exchange should be voluntary. No teacher 


should be forced to participate, but almost all teachers will wel- 
Ome it once its fruits become evident. 


PLAN OF OPERATION. Specifically, the exchange would na 
ate as follows: Teachers would be briefed on the system, b- 
Ked to volunteer, A visiting pair of teachers would be ach 
; tor example, between a high school and a ont on 
for ina, *WO teachers would merely exchange is et will 
dis p tance, both are mathematics teachers. re chool have 
the “Se that most subject-matter teachers in the M exchange 
woul OUNterpart On the junior-high-school level. though some 
bri : “Come effective the first day of the a should not 
“e "efing would obviously be beneficial. “na fact that most 
agg OBE duration than one term, a chool, no more 
than: ate Operating on an annual basis. toe? in any one ie 

“a xchange teachers should ai int of a paT: j 
thog, Plan is envisioned from the ig now” pt his 
Shoo) C2Cher for several reasons. T ettet position 5 jor-hi 
bosia teacher and as such is having taught a Or che poom 
choo] | to the plan. However, are 


iter 
rec that the wr 
‘a ition to PP rtunate -school- 
of tha vel, he isina pee lan. It — the elementary 31 
hag t level as regards this P to teach 8 


NOt Yet had the opportunity 
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Sl & S * VINTS [Novemb, 19 
level and must tely solely upon comments from pie. 922 
colleagues who haye taught at that level, 1S friend, and 
ARTICULA G REE L | " ia 

t one purpose of the Junior high schoo] is to se oa en told 
the curriculums of the other two levels, Ẹ tY method Pa 

t concerns itself With the Junior high School se =` i Course 
Size this purpose, but the training of junior-h; gh-schoo| Mpha- 
does little to make th; aim more practica] nd workabj teachers 
nor high school we ate often led to Westion how the ; 

t that way,” what Influences haye worked on ¢ bene a 
p te th all we can do is conjecture, wy junior hin 

Cachets are Sufficient] i n 

ceder schools be able “evant of th 


Y- We reco we also find that We sometimes teach 

Motivate the Students, p stn "aught lesson must not onl 

€ aim of the Ie. st Must also keep them Constantly aware 

ould it nor f _ But what of € aim of the teacher? 

preparing hi kari _ le for the teacher to know what he is 

iS prepara f o meet? It is true that one overal] purpose 
nter a se 


“t more immediate IS preparation to 

Senior high = eh schoo], hat does the teacher know of the 

Visit by an “O: except f ^ vague rumor and an occasional 

X $ i € teacher Should know from either his 
expecte of Of that of his = 
school, © s Students when he 


immediate colleagues, what - 
sends them on to senior hig 

NEW ENVIR 

deeper O 


The need for ge, The values of this plan nee 
Ourses is NOW reco nine vice education sie aa ale stant 
trainin an enized, An essential element of the con a 
Methods, ng, teacher sho Id be Xposure to new ideas j 
Placing p; ne * teacher from his “regular” environment "do 
much Stimulat aa and challenging teaching situation E EA 
Send him € aim, give him New ideas and concepts, 

It wil] forc - “gular Position with new perspective. ts t0 
Colleg it J t siting teacher tO make new adjustmen that 
39 Possibly give him an insight to the feelings 


(CHER EXCHANGE 


hen they join him on the faculty, Perhaps he 
new echen Oe pat feeling back to his home school. 
can Carry 


. The exchange pro 
woRTH isle to pur into operation, thou more work needs 
a ap on the purpose of the plan as seen from each level, 
+4 sticle; however, is preliminary thinking and is Written in 
he hope of stimulating this movement, not in immediately (and 

ively) inaugurating it. 
j ta he ry as to where to Start—what mechanism 
night be available to pursue this further. Possibly more a 
of the topic, greater exploration of the need, and the interest o 


wr ody in authority can serve to bring about the exchange of 
tachers in the New York City school system. 


—— i 


NB One day to Orleans, I met in the plain on this side i i! SS 
pitchers traveling to Bordeaux, about fifty paces distant from pas An er 
of la of, behind them, I saw a company with a Sm One of my 

nent tite Masten T Comte de la Rochefoucault. One of my 
tho aated of t © foremost of these teachers who tha ae following 
linang © ter him, ©, not having seen the group imha amusingly, 

nd 1 ing that my man meant his companion, an logician.” Now 
N is NOt a Sentleman: he is a grammarian, and I iis or a logician, 
bu ^ the COntra d k to breed a grammaris e; our business 
ta gene] TY, do not see ay their time; Our SUST gs 
lig “Man; “t us allow them to throw aw y ed with things, e 

a, & Wher ll furnished do not com 
Ml follow, po Only let our ete eee ee tain IE the 
iy Nt too fast; he will pull them pw whoever a 

e o X it a ? ° in 
This mig! Part I hold, and Socrates makes it, whether it be 
Wk di 


e I 
alece, gy Vid and clear idea will express 
“St, Or y Signs if he is dumb: freely follow." : , 
The matter seen, the words ive saben et these 
Ci : e cti ? it on > 
ai kn i tive, CONJUN he Peti 
vi ote fe to Ee a fishwi at em. - yp of Children 
SY You Your fill of talk if you W o Of the Bducatt 
N 7 33 
Or 
“8, Ars Poetica 


gram itself would — 
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Films of Special Interest 


N 


(Exceptional motion pictures are reviewed for to 
film chairman of the School and Theater Co 
Association of Teachers of English, Consult you 
tive for further detail.) z 


achers }, the 
mmittee, N.Y C 


“THIS IS CINERAMA" (The new kind of 


If we had been in the Warner Theater 
October 6, 1927, when Al Jolson shouted, 


nothin’ yet!” from the Once-sil 


film Projection) | 


Jolson proceeded to sing “Mammy,” which 
thing we could not do without. 


Since the ads for Cinerama promised us i 
l : ctures that would 
jump right off the screen into our lap, k ; 


and rides on roller-coasters 


September 30, 1952, with 


feoscopic blandishments. We have never 
yearned for just those joys. 


as Is Cinerama, ho 


. o wever turns out be something more than 
a technician’s dream-oj > 8 


gimmick. It opens up the screen. If, as we 
remember reading somewhere, ing of the differences between 
nd a and the Stage is that the screen can actually ou 
not esi, thousand charging rhinoceri, Cinerama can show y 
e Br + ose rhinoceri but (as in the present demonstration Š 
la Scale my Theater) the Grand Canal in Venice, _ 
elds of a ullfight, the Vienna Boys’ Choir, the rolling T 
that challen a yi West, and several other sights, he ae 
raphy. 6° all your notions about the limitations of P 
to 
graphs rma izes a three-lens camera which Lie ; 
jection i Strips of film simultaneously. At the time esiz 
Conve, ee images are thrown side by side on a ttip face 
*X screen (51 feet across and 25 feet high, with @ te yis- 
‘00 slats, like a venetian blind). “Wie ead où 
> BlVing an illusion of depth: The sound, reco! Hous! 
“tS is reproduced with remarkable fidelity treat O 
ted behind the screen and at the sides an 


process uti] 


six sound 
Speakers loca 
the thea t, 


34 









krent. The tric 


r STC represent, | 











op SPECIAL INTEREST 


thi ich: Cinerama dif- 
‘oness of things which makes 
it's not just ~ pa mind as well as on the eye and ear. 


t ou went to the movies you seemed to be looking 
e when Y 


h a square key-hole at the scene before you. Now you are 
rough 4 


j too. You 

ing out of the corners of your ‘eyes, 
paii aie wbai you see and hear. Reality inundates you. 
F oit its exciting. Take Verdi or leave Verdi alone, you 


pve never seen the like of this “Aida” at La Scala: on the full- 


sage, in the whole house, in the whole orchestra pit. Perhaps yon 
eioan over most of the United States and touched groun 

almost everywhere: you have not felt yourself almost at the same 
ime in the plane and on the ground and in the water... 
Obviously such marvels are not to be credited. See for yourself. 


When you do, you will share our questions and reservations. 


about Cinerama 


Merian C, Coop 
the technical f 


as it is now presented (by Lowell Thomas and 
er, at the Broadway Theater). Granted that once 
aws are removed by the inventor, Fred Waller, 
tama will provide the best second-hand experience of grand- 
“He Opera, ballet, travelogue, spectacle. What can it do for the 
i. Who like to 80 to the movies to see a couple of characters 
4 drama j ? 
mn neat? People who like sharp focus? People who or 
ional 3 sense of wnteality created by black-and-white two-dimen 
he mm flat-screen projection? 
more media the merrier, we always say. 
H M, 


GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High School 





cae 


THE EDITORS REGRET 
e 


di d 
the S Tegret that because of oan me heen delayed. 
Subse first three issues of HIGH POINTS , 
“Went issues will appear on time: jbutor 
u 
“ee Use of the delay reminded one Sea of an 
Peared in the vital statistics depa! umber of births 
1 
ortage $ 
Because of the paper a week. 
Will be postponed until n 


The 


on difficulties beyond theif 
d 
at 


We hope 


i rhich 
f this note, Win, 
Illinois newspaper 


Ovolving the inner (or key-hole) vision of the | 
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Education in the News 
“Our remedies oft in ourselves 


; ; do lie, 
Which we ascribe to H eaven,” 





CATION IN THE NEWS 


pou ‘versity of Oregon, has been stirring up a witch’s 
cation at y he Trompe this subject. A number of excerpts _ 
brew “ Cutting Failures in Math., Foreign Language,” in the 
his articic, 


bruaty, 1952 issue of the Clearing House, follow. 
Fe ’, j 





The drop-out pupil is frequently the tail that wags the a | 
tional dog. Studies have shown that among the several reise a- 
for school leaving before a pupil is bedecked as 


each year thousands of beginning high-school 
with cap and sown pupils face for the first time such formidable concepts 
is a record of unsuccessful school work. We all know that there A as “requirements,” “electives,” “college-preparatory 
are several reasons for poor school records, not the least of which courses,” E 
is sheer inability to cope with some acade 


vocational courses,” and the like. Some drift 
into classes in algebra, Spanish, Latin, or French for 
such reasons as “I’m going to college,” “My friends are 
taking the course,” or “My parents insist.” Probably . | 
no other point in the pupils school career are g00 
educational guidance and counseling more essential. 


1€ academic subjects, However, 
for all the lip service we pay to individual differences, many 


a a of 
our courses are prescribed, particularly for academic pupils. Not 
only is there prescription for Specific areas of Study, but it is 
erroneously assumed that we had better | 


| Provide all pupils with 
a “solid” education early in their high 


-school life lest they lose 
such benefits if perchance they leave 


sheepskin. 


We must face up to the question: are all beginning pupils 
ready to assume the burden of, Say, mathematics and foreign lan- 
guages in the first two years of high-school life? Can we not 
assume that, in some cases, a 


us without waiting for a 


counseling can do so much to reduce this 
nat, 11 n early failure in algebra could nayi ailure, -ima 
been avoided if the pupil had begun mathematics in the fifth term? » a0 Te tabs ting ordinari ly not more than two y 
Certain pupils with a mathematics and ‘foreign-language bent of ma 
can profit from more tha 


n two years of math and we ; 
Dwever, college-bound pupils, less inclined or endowed, au 
take enough of these subjects in their junior and senior years 
Insure admission to most liberal-arts colleges. ` 
at is important is not th 
Ppupil’s 





The fields of mathematics ( beyond “genera. T 
ematics) and foreign languages are sing led pa orks e 
cussion here-because of the excessively high percentag 


è M # d 
of failure in them, and, more important, because goo 
guidance and 


d 
thematics (e.g., algebra and plane ay = - 
years of a foreign language are hoe g fail- 
ege entrance suggests another metho = ie some stu- 
“te—that of postponing these subjects, 


two 


rs, Unless | 
ents, until the tenth or eleventh school yea 


is tend to 
P na anni . d four-year basis, pupi m the 
ity of these subjects © ng ts done on a four classes i 
transcript but his tr eina to cope wit pe “ort in al gebra and f oreign-language 
When he is older and better adjusted to the regimen of mete nth grade. Ip answer she 
~“. Maturity varies from pupil to pupil, and within a pupr ad 
ate of Progress his advances 
falter, h : 


ash 
may be a compound 0 
> Mate and tortoise. 


ing 8 
not sharply onset ation of response to conceptual Wt ou h 
e ges, and the sh all cases; frequently the p 


eomettit 
> ape itself may be more amorphic than 8 rene 
IS 1S in the na 


e 
How ... can the counselor h 


TF - jon-language 
Iuestion: “Who shall enroll m a enroll: 
Mathematics courses, and when $ d achievement test 
. d that a standar caf erably in the 
++. It ts suggeste h-grade upil, p made in the 
be given to each eight es 


° $ ø use as a 
Spring of the year, an ctions sign-lan 
ie ; awa” & 0 e seci nd for 
on th ture of individual differences, and — id Mathematics and zor m M shemati t sir full year 37 
mak s hart of schoo officials, guidance personne’, b, terion for assignmen at leas 
“ts should guide individual program making. f Ed 


n any event, Pr 
36 


10 
Ofessor Arthur C. Hearn, of the Schoo 


re 
uage classes. Pupils who a 
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If th a need not preac 


JACoB A. ORNSTEIN 


7 ne ae iD LiNOVe 
vanced in both reasoning and computation în arit 

ordinarily will do satisfactory work in algebra in the 
ninth grade. Pupils who fail to achieve a score equal to 
the norm for their grade level in both reason; 


hmetic 


mber, 1959). 


ng and: 
computation ordinarily will profit. from a o 


ne-year 
course in general mathematics in the ninth grade: 


This additional work in mathematics, 
in mental maturity during the ninth scho 
expected to increase materially the ch 
Satisfactory work in algebra in the te 
pupils between these two 
teachers’ judgment and the 
arithmetic may be added to 
sults, and counseling then giv 


ances: of doing 


pupil's previous record in 
the achievement tes re- 


dln considering enrolment j 
the same procedure could be 
sults, teachers judgment, and 


in the language arts for the ¢ 
metic, 


-If parents insist “pon enrolling their children in cer- 
tan courses against th 


the recommendation of the coun- 
Selor... Je the parent 


available for future reference. 
It must be ad 


76 admitted that the schools themselves, be- 
“ause of inadequate guid 


ance and counseling services, 
are larg ely responsible 


, . or many of the failures which 
occur in their classrooms, m 


ii E 


S chools n DEFENDING DEMOCRACY 


plus the gain 
ol year, can be | 


nth grade, For. 
extremes, such criterig as. 


en on an individual basis 


n foreign-language classes 
used, substituting test re- 
the pupil’s previous record 
orresponding data in arith- 


Andrew Jackson High School 





Jovi lps make the job 
a favorite teaching device e= 35 words — 250 
Have YOU ê TT ive? Write it up in a unior High 162, 
( nd more — ‘ to Irving Rosenblum, J klyn 37. If 
i kpe ue and Willoughby Avenue, Brookly 
ven ; 


, it will be con- 
s pitoe s readers approve such a column, 


picu POINT 
rinued.) 
BATTLE OF THE SAGES s 
1 
bookkeeping, a review of analysis of transactions may 
In DOOKKe ’ 


p 5 p 


‘ : r 
f receives one O 
ns. Each pupil 
simple signs, and a set of transactio ing questions. A set of 
‘ ; è use in answering q set 
more signs which he is to us e team, and another s 
brown-crayon posters is distributed to one These si gns contain 
ptinted in red is given to the opposing team. Office Supplies, etc. 
the title of an account, such as Sales Income, increase), L—(Lia- 
Other posters bear the symbols mp etc. Individual dif- 
ilities decrease), no effect on Total apn À adi posters to pupils 
fences are recognized by distributing sele a | 
Who have shown particular strength or weakn 


- thy ducted. Th 
Now let's try it out and see how the and fo r the brown m 
itman writes a transaction on the board sh $25. The pupils 
* example, May 2—Sold merchandise for (Cash, A+, Sales 
7 that team who hold the appropriate sign raising their pm 
Income. or) Step to the front of the ap credit at the right 
1; debit pair at the left of the room an 
Side. : | -an addresses a 
airm 
The ‘ame procedure is followed as sion erro, record 
rn Westion to the opposing team. 


an 
“tute drill, are more significant th 


Rving ROSENBLUM 
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h Politica] doctrine to defend cements 
attitud men capable of critical thought and trained in soc! 
es, that is al] that js Necessary |  creifl 

i —Albert Einste 
el 









The Authors Meet the Teachers 


Thomas Fuller and The Good Schoolmaster 


. Beloved by Coleridge and Lamb as a master of style and Sub. 
stance, Thomas Fuller, one of the most influential of seventeenth. 
century British authors, has now declined into a mete name Ona 
list for hard-pressed aspirants for English licenses, a name coupled 
with seemingly horrendous titles like The History of the W orthies 
of England and The Holy and the Profane Stat 
who have gone beyond the titles, there is “gold in 
for the first work is a predecessor of all our mo 
of national biography, while the second conta 
_ fascinating character studies, not the least of 

account of The Good Schoolmaster. 
Fullet’s schoolmaster has one funda 


rom us; he was, and, as Fuller puts it, “will be known to be, an 

absolute monarch in his own school.” He does not abuse his 
autocratic status by “commuting whipping into money, and ran- 
soming boys from the rod ‘at a set price,” but he can and does 
use it so that when he finds ' 


he debaseth not his authority 


if he can, puts him away befor 
But even to those blessed or 


them thar hills,” 
dern dictionaries 
ins a number of 
which is the pithy 


by contesting with him, but fairly, 
e his obstinacy hath infected others. 

. i plagued, as the case may be, with Pe 
inflexible compulsory education law, Fuller has some words 0 
timely advice, | 

First of all; he bemoans the lowly state into which pedagogy 
and pedagogues have fallen, and he thinks he has discovefe 
some causes for it. : 


There is scarcely any profession in the commonwealth 
more necessary, w 


ma hich is so slightly performed. The 
“ons whereof T conceive to be these. First, young 
ni make this calling their refuge: yea, perchance . 
efore they have taken any degree in the university ++° 
Secondly, others who are able use it only as a passage 
10 Detter preferment, to patch the rents in their presem 
fortune till they can provide a new one, and þeta g 
E B wia to some more gainful calling. Thirdly, th ey 
are isheartened from doing their best with the miser 
= = eerie whic, in some places they receive, bemé 
asters to the children and Slaves to their parents. ++ 


e. For some few _ 


mental point of difference 


a stubborn youth, correction-proof, - ) 


TE ACHERY f 
oa r inues Fuller, “how well toad! myt 
ga $00), OF ” and he-goes on to se 
wat bt ri of which would still seem advanced on 
pound? one of the newer textbooks. 
the pê i 





i , TEEN fes- 
. caning inclines him with delight in, his pro 
ei meong as lief be schoolboys as school- 

= s l and though great scholars, and gpa A 

mp “are bunglers in this. But God z Peg et 

= for k schoolmaster’s life, undertaking it with desire 


and delight, and discharging it with dexterity and happy | 


success. 


He studieth his scholars’ natures as carefully as a. 
their books, and ranks their disposttions into several 
forms. And though it may seem difficult for him in 3 
great school to descend to all particulars, yet pitch 
enced schoolmasters may quickly make a grammar 0 
boys’ natures, and reduce- them all (saving some few 
exceptions) to.these general rules. yy E 14 


l. Those that are ingenious and industrious .. . 
2. Those that are ingenious and idle...» 


3. Those that are dull and diligent ... Many j y mit 
Muddy-headed till they be clarified with age, 
‘Terwards prove the best... 


4. Those that are invincibly dull, and — =a 
‘+ All the whetting in the world can never h boys be 
“tge on that which hath no steel in it. — bts 
usigneth over to other professions. — a timber 

°4tmakers. will choose those crooked pre 


Ch other carpenters refuse --- 


° in his teaching, 
He is able, diligent, and methodics s forwards. H e 
not leading them rather in 4 aie w follow, banging 
minces his precepts for pra soul, that bis schol- 
clogs on the nimbleness 0] ahi 


° mm ee? ® 
ars may go along wit i E.. deserv ed correction. 
e in inflicung eth the name of 
He is moderate better answer 
Many a schoolmaster 41 
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AGH POINTS: EN onami, 19 
paidotribes [wrestling teacher] than paidagogos as h 52] 
tearing his scholars’ flesh . . . than giving them. 
education. No wonder if his scholars hate the a | 
being presented to them in the shapes of flan: ies, | 
furtes... i n si 
Out of his school he is no whit 
or discourse, contenting himself 
though he does not jingle with 
` “wherein he comes. 






pedantical in Carriage 
to be rich in Latin 
a ial ; 
it im every company 


The rewards he offers in his conclusion are now, as they were 
then, incapable of being measured financially. Reminain his 
readers that “the memories of their scholars have conic 
the memories of their schoolmasters to posterity, who. otherwise 
in obscurity had altogether been forgotten,” he ends his essay 
in typical seventeenth-century fashion, with a notable example 
ftom classical antiquity. ` Maa al 


77 rii the Athenians, the day before-the great feast 
of Theseus their founder, to Sacrifice’ a ram to the 
memory of Conidas, his schoolmaster, that. first in- 
Structed hi | 5 ve Sn Poses. ath 


LEONARD F. MANHEIM 


a KNOCK OR BOOST? : 
e ; P | formation We" 
all i ii Research Corp. reports—a fragment of information "iye 
away show should is the ideal woman contestant for a a : ; 
ixon Line. She sinh anywhere outside New York City above t “nusse i 
crite e oe t to be a retired nurse, teacher or practi d its OW 
standards of PS nye With soap opera, which has impose er (10° 
Ofous) o e. She should not be an actress or a fur. DUY 
t a clerk or dental assistant (too humdrum). 


—John Crosby, in his New York — 
Herald. ribune column on “Radio a 


nd Telev isio? 


1 


42 


i teg 3 


rigs _ ee ee ae 


' FOR TEACHERS— — 


> BSpECIALLY TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


` The serf in Middle Ages lived r 


Without the printed word: -~ E 
The news that came by way of mouth 
Was all he ever heard. i 


` He toiled, alas, from dawn to eve, .. _ 


He worked as no man should. 
There was no paper he could read, | 


> Assuming that he could. » 


But we, the learned gentry, now, 
Work only thirty hours. | | 


This leaves one-hundred thirty-eight 4 


For fun and strengthened powers. 
We listen to the radio, 


Or watch our TV set; 


_ A’show or concert now and then, 


"ut Our reading must’be met. ` 
Two daily papers for the news, 
And Life for pictures fine. 
© Readers’ Digest once a month; 
n chit-chat we must shine. 
Course, some novels must be read ` 
Of relaxation sweet. _ | | 
me teachers’ magazines we need, 
“ we won't miss a beat. , __ 


The classics that our classes read, 
at our own children won't). r 
e tawdry “rags” we read—and hide, 
© make sure that they dont. 

The poetry of modern scribes 

e scan and toss away- 
e isotopic maze We try, 
And give up in dismay. dsan 
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The compositions we appraise 
With saddened eyes—alas! 


HIGH POINTS [Novemp 


The years we give to study vast, iT 
So we can leave the class. 

Oh, Life is just to read and read 

From seven to seventy. 

The poor serf worked from dawn to eve, 
And in reading, so do we. : 


DAVID MarKow!1rz 


SOME REFINEMENTS IN THE PROGRA 


In the March, 
Feldm 


MEANS OF THE PUNCH-CARD SYSTEM 


an, chairman of 
High School, described 


for students. 


Counselors; While thos 
term of th 
ate used fo 
the overla 
illustratiy 
Present 
Counselor 


English 7 So 


At Morris Hi 
three terms and we 
ing out a method 
Students’ program 
subject classes occut 
appreciate the valu 
On a program co 


ducation, 


44 


P session 


1950, issue of Hy 
the program - 


gh School we have bee 
are indeed grateful 
of alleviating our end-te 
catds for the 
ting different 


d illustra 


er ight ar 


t data of stud 


i 


€ at the 
€ student, T 


ing the academic course, with 
As and with 
cial Stud 


er, 1952) 


J. H. S. 220, Brooklyn 
MMING OF CLASSES BY | 


GH POINTs, Mr. Louis G. 
committee at New Utrecht 


a punch-card system of making programs 


h using that system for 
to Mr. Feldman for point- 
tm task of. sorting 
purpose of entering dataset 
periods of the day. One p 
€ of so helpful an idea unless he has serve 

Mmittee 

ted is the one we employ at sige 
oles along the top, right, and bottom = 
the current card has holes along all four a . 

€ used to indicate the subjects; the 

ttom, the gra 


‘dance 
de of the subject taken and the guidan 


here ar 


i 
a program next term cons 


es 7, French 6, Chemistry 2, and 


top, the course, sex, an epr 
e a few holes remaining 
tudents in the core curriculum, — 
coon t » and for other information. a oe 
“Fi “= aen notched in advance fora 

m, tak 


gu! 


sti 


sent 


whi 


ts in 


in t 


ng ° 
Health 
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HIGH POINTS [Novembe, 


When we ate ready to program French 6, for exam 
needle is inserted through hole 7 at the ri 


ple, a 
ght (Fre ey 
lifted. All cards which are to be programmed for French, er 
1 to 6, drop, while all others remain on the ) es, 


needle. The 
is then inserted through the number 6 hole a needle 


t the bo 
catds that dropped and all the French 6 cards fal] 
takes but a few minutes. 


1952) 


Given the impetus, the writer sou 
the next operation of the programmi 
the above-mentioned French 6 cards 
created in the master program. The 


ng procedure, that is, 
equally in different 


amini 

and placing it in a period that had not bee 
_ to another subject. Here the usual eyestrain 
errors persisted. Onl 


AE ge y One or two teacher 
` the distribution and e 


remaining teachers on 


ng each program card 


q far ahead of the manual pla 
| The refineme 


nts called for more 


much as all were being used on three sides of the original, it was 

es ae to have the next annual order of cards perforated along 

conn as well. The first eight holes along the left side 

ge the eight periods of the day. In beginning to assign 

iy Ve extract in the usual manner a subject which is given 

left ft period. A teacher enters the new class and notches t : 
Of the card for th period used. The handpunch can note 


the 

about seven Cards ue 
i S > s contin 

until all the “s; This procedure i i 


a imultaneously, biect whic 
-6 etons” have been exhausted. A subject 
is is qa tods of the day is extracted next. The steel a i h 
the period eee the first of the two holes corresponding be 
e teed] the subject is being given, The cards that remain ve 
N as © May be allocated to that period. Those that i p e d 
re signed to another subject and using them again V? 
rah nicts. The numbe 
ing i P arpas, they are placed with the cards that oP iole 
e me € residue, the needle is inserted through a thosë 
Ponding with the Second of the two periods. Aga!” 


nch) and- 


ttom of the - 
down. ‘This 
ght a method of Expediting 
Placing 


periods 
th ogra punch-card System did not 
seem to eliminate the tedious job of ex | 


n allocated previously 
, fatigue, and resulting 
s could be assigned to. 


holes on the card, and inas- 


d one 
t needed for a class is counte 





ate 


PR RAMMING oie eel If some fall now, Ss 
at main sal i renkrn, te first of the two per iods to asc 
that tE te 


, dle there. A swap 
dle 1s re-insef id have remained on the =r the Searynnio 
mp how many wou ber that were selected for ll. If 
ani ith an equal number t cond period as well. . 
d have gone into the se ‘ods, a conflict 
which coul being tried in both periods, a 
but ill drop after f T th aster program 
ae - j + this occurrence is rare since F “Th two piles of 
js indicated, PV" iderations in mind. The t 
, h such consideré d the notch- 
s drawn up Wit for the writing of the new class and th ii 
prisat prore Sse The procedure is continued until all the 
‘ag of the left side hole. The p ‘on none of the cards are 
doubles” are exhausted. In this ag a steel needle does all 
examined for the periods that are open. f ossible lunch 
the sorting for placement. When three out of wnat y ar pair ie 
periods have been notched, the fourth is entere baap megis 
for the student’s lunch. Gradually, subjects P dhe rogram 
tight periods daily are entered and notched, an Sa Te fe indiennes 
completed. A final glance at the eight holes a cenlishle for 
Which peridds have not been notched, making them 
assignment to study hall or service. 


. : ifterent 
The method of placing students mechanically ey 195 2. 
Petiods was first tried at Morris High School in = is intended 
WO teams of three members each worked at 1t. the teams were 
9 use three teams next term.) Teachers not on ractically elim- 
SY sorting, entering, and notching. Errors were ata minimized. 
wated and delays were few. Fatigue and ——, the precision, 
0 timers” on the committee were fascinated il ; when placing 
facili » and accuracy of the technique, especiat y 


j es with par- 
all “nts equally into eight different —_— sometim 
sade asses (classes during the same per ea 


» 7 d it Š 
nts programs had few openings. -n her economical 


n neit s 
Having come this far, we would have pe holes at the left side 
abt. cient in neglecting the remaining decided to use holes 9 
the pro = al Therefore, it was ° grades appearing 
through 16 for the eight specific m as determined yi a 
el Fequently on the sudra qigiculty of the o E a oe 
iminary tally. Thus, ano i merly, in extracting Socia hole 4 

Card liminated. For eedle through right hole 
"yoten was Coe gan the steel ñ d to drop. Then, 

> fOr example, inserting use almost every car 

ial Studies) would © | mr 


d). At this stage the ' 
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MIO FUINTS [Novemb 


inserting through hole 5 at the bottom would extra 
Social Studies programs, but, in addition, a great many others 
such as Mathematics 5, French 5, English 5, etc., and these would 
have to be separated manually. Using one coordinate instead of 
two for our most frequently occurring subjects reduced the hand. 
ling materially. Where one coordinate was used at the left, it 
was unnecessary to notch the right for that Specific subject, 

The remaining holes at the left, 17 to 24, were used advan. 
tageously for the student’s new term. As stated earlier. the Present 
term was indicated by holes 1 to 8 at the top. . | 

Another asset in our work is the use of a 
totals of large numbers of program cards. 
instead of counted. Their thicknesses appro 
meter or 112 to the inch. The relative er 
_ insignificant. 
The writer feels that the task 


er, 1 952) 
ct all the 


ruler for ascertaining 

They are measured 
ximate 44 to the centi- 
rors in this respect are 


; of Programming is at best a 
tryin 


8 One, but that the tefineme 


nts mentioned helped the pro- 
Sram committee work with even 


attempt with the punch-card system. Again, : 
let it be Stated that these are 


applied to school or anization, Th 
that could be adapted | É 


ae GREENE Morris High School 


PROGRAM ASSIGNMENT IN A NEW YORK CITY 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
When a junior-hi 
À -gh-school pj 
assignments for teachers and for 


stfuction, the Sequence in which 
With the Program maker. 


Ock program ( ee 
Pupils) is in the process o on 
each teacher is assigned will v 


The Writer When maki i unior 

i À ng the program at Nathan Hale J 
Hig School, Brook] n, uses a tedite that he conte ere 
inflexibjlin, » >e PAS Come upon, and which he calls © 
tule of inflexibility The rule Operates this way: priority of assign: 
8gtam—th tionship to the inflexibility of a teacher $ P 
sik © greater the degree of inflexibility, the earlier is 
merece A teacher's Program itself is subject tO 


3 es 
ee 
LS a a 
ooo 


i 


- the same time. Sp 
The order of priority 


homeroom period and the club period for ninth-year 
1, The 


' Program flexibility is limited to t 


` Parallel assignments ( 


rule, SO 


in assignment at our school is as follows: 


ils are fixed for the staff and for the pupils. 
pupi 


Auditorium periods are fixed for the pupils, but are flexible 
0, Audi 


for teachers, because assignment may be wer tart | = 
f che eekly auditorium periods. Because of t — 
K = see be delayed until after step 3 is taken, 
en i subject to change during the program process. 


° iods 
3, After the homeroom, auditorium, and ninth-year club peri 


i i e pro- 
are set for pupils, the shop-and gymnasium periods are p 
grammed. 


i 3 
4. Teachers whose programs were not completed in step 3 get 


priority at this time. - 


. ial studies in 
5. Each seventh-year class takes English and social s 


e . These two 
Consecutive periods with the el ii on seals periods, 
Period blocks, totaling approximately raed 
are Not very flexible and are next progr 


: the place- 
S. The assignment of all double art periods follows the p 


Ment of the English-social studies blocks. 


in step 6 
l. Are teachers whose programs were not completed 


et priority at this time. eachers who have large 


“achers who spend need os oy at as deans ne = 
guage Classes, and two ome oon. Their pro 

either the entire morning OF n 
Next assigned. ultaneous sharing of classes), pni 
simultant?" d visual instru 

; music anc vi 

f guidance, ro &- 

teachers, are now considered for PORT 


in step 3 get 
l0 rograms Were not completed in step 5 ge 
` Teachers whose P 


is time. 49 
Priority at. this tm 


i sarily assigned 
: am is not neces 
ntire progt 
that an € | ‘es 
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HEGEL POINTS [Notvembae 
11. Instructors who have early lunch in order to be free f | 
teria duty are then assigned, because their fiy OF cafe. 


petiods make their programs slightly inflexible. Fa lunch 


12. The programs next tackled include those of staff me 
not yet assigned, or only partially assigned, exc et ei 
covered below. This group is characterized Lie 1 10se 
English, mathematics, social studies, or science pro. aight 
any one of which is flexible. Priority would deberi o ROT 
relative inflexibility within this group. : n the 

13. Guidance teachers have five unassigned peri | 

| hehe IMC B periods and ‘a mini. 
mum of four administrative periods for individual midade 
p for parallel guidance periods (placed in step 9) 

e : | , | 
rir eo teile, and are now | teady for comple. 


14. The rm flexible group (and, therefore, the one that can ` 
wa or assignment until all others have been. made); is 

sira of teachers who weekly meet their classes once or 

' ; ancing. If t i i ior- 

ip A fe pines ae g e need existed, higher prior 


s urses having more than one weekly | 
meeting on their programs. a | 


N a 
may han = described above is necessarily absolute. There 
ance with the ie ping, and adjustments necessary in accord- 
"very successful] rule of inflexibility,” but the technique has proved 
an Order of “ie Our school, Each program maker could determine 
WILL . cl based on inflexibility, for his school. 

oM aera Nathan Hale JHS. 

AIMS: UNIT IN | , 
Li gain power i 
e C = 
— Nji the importance 


3. To 
19th Gene a knowledge of 


“SILAS MARNER” 


n : a a à ; ; 
analyzing and interpreting character. — ‘ron: 
of the relation of people to their p 


, Dae life in English villages during the eo 
O un . ° | 
erstand the Significance of the novel’s theme, 
cm ane mp iene gifts 
Bri oer to declini 4 
RN hopes with it and m ae thoughts. 
ii | — Wordsworth 


952) i Ni IN SILAS 7A TS 


Answer the follo 





CONTRACT A 
wing questions in complete sentences: | 


| Explain why 


' neighbors at Raveloe. 


' denial of God? a | 
3, How did money come to be an absorbing passion with Silas? 


4, Show how Squire Cass was responsible for the weak character and 


moral deficiencies of his sons. 
5, What was the secret of Dunstan's power over Godfrey? _ 
6. Contrast the two sisters, Priscilla and Nancy, in three respects. 
1. How did Eppie come into Silas’ life? ; 


8. How was it possible for Silas to keep Eppie although she had a father? 
9. How do 


right? 
10. How did Eppie bring Silas into a new relationship with others? 
tl. How did the nièce of taking care of Eppie affect Silas’ nature? 
2. List four traits of Eppie’s character. How were those shown? 


B3. How did Dolly Winthrop influence Silas? How did she’ influence 
Eppie? , 


. | one? . 
wate Marriage of Godfrey and Nancy 4 completely happy 


5 i ; A rom “tts 
Explain the author’s statement: “Nancy's mind was shut f 


ctions.” 
ate share of outward activity and practical alams mie afe: a 
in Ii how Nancy herself is largely to blame for her 41s4 pointm 
ite, | 


; f 
6 more happiness out © 
Prove tnat Priscilla has managed to P eek 
ite, in Spite of Nancy's superior adven j p and ‘I wont’ with me 
I Godfrey says of himself, “J#s rn ar = i 
ail my life Give two examples © on Silas if Eppie had accepted 
' What mi ght have been ar him? 
f Godfrey's belated offer t ell the truth ultimately? 
q ; t . » 
i What decided cae e plete restoration to normal views. 
à Give proof of Silas co : 


- 


51 





15 years have. failed to change Silas’ relations to his 


What weaknesses in Silas’ character led to his crushing despair and - 
` ‘ è 


you account for Godfrey’s denying his daughter her birth- — 
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George Eliot have Eppie marry a working man ; 
m Po her a father’s station in life? IMstead of 


32. What-important events throughout the book happened while a 
was in a trance? ; 

23. How does Eppie plan for Silas’ declining years? 

24. Why does Silas decide to return to Lantern Yard for a visit? 


-25. What is the author's purpose in ending the novel with Eppie’s fina 
words? RA 
CONTRACT B 


Consult two books in our school library on one 


of the following topics. 
Take notes! 


Write a 200 word report on the topic. 


1. Description of an English town in the early 19th Century. ` 
2. Classes of society in 19th Century England. 


3. Recreation in England during 18th and 19th Centuries. 
A. The tavern in English rural villages. 


— 


5. Itinerant weavers and other workers during this period. 
6. The Industrial Revolution. | 


7. Industries in 18th and 19th Century England. 


8. The political situation in England during the 18th and 19th Coa 
9. Methods of farming during this period. 
10. 19th Century English aristocracy. 


CONTRACT C 
Perform one of the following tasks: 


m Dawa map of England during the early 19th Century: 


2. Draw a Portrait of the two sisters, Nancy and Priscila. 
3. Make a floor plan of Silas’ cottage. 


4. 

; a dolls in costumes of the period, — | pe itt 

~ Toome A SCE , _ | 
ustrate a acs a pictures clipped from magaz!” 

52 





| 
| 





yow TO “DISCUSS”. 

4, Write out the bill of sale for Godfrey's horse, Wil dire 

g, Make a pattern or dressmaker's model of Eppie’s wedding dress, 
9, Write out the menu for the big party at the Red House. 

10. Draw two pictures of Silas, before and after the coming of Eppie. 


CONTRACT D 
Do one of the following: 


1, Write an account of the inquest that might have been held on Molly 
Warren’s death. 


2. Write out the conversation between Aaron and Eppie in which 
Aaron proposes marriage. 


3, Write a sequel to the novel 20 years later. 


4. Write a newspaper account, with headlines, of the finding of Dunstan’s 
body. i 


). List the changes in two rooms at the Red House that Nancy might 
have made when she matried Godfrey. 


6. Write a newspaper editorial, concerning the theft of Silas’ money. 


1, Describe the sort of married life William Dane and Sarah might 
be living. 


8. Imagine Eppie away on a visit. Write the letter she might send to Silas. 


3, lmagine Silas telling one of Eppie’s children the story of how Eppie 
had come into his life. Pi 
Write out the story as Silas might have toid it  - 


ii Devise 25 questions on the novel for an Inf ormation Please Program. 
' Esta E. Marwir William Howard Taft HS. 


ss 

How TO “DISCUSS” IN A HIGH-SCHOOL ECONOMICS CLA thod 
an me 

y ne day I got so sick and tired of the p of being 

Y economics classes—of being the a a class and said, 

“Bo "SCipient of answers—that I wa p uests gather to- 

beat and after the small talk has died Cow ou notice that the 

dis n to talk seriously about a problem, a nëmes with heat, 

Om ON develops naturally, rh ai aie sometimes with 

es with light, sometimes W! 53 
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HIG POINTS [Nove 
nce, but always there is interest and enthus; 
a a of life, with voluntary entrances and Pirman and the 
and it always seems that everybody is having a good ti wa oxi, 
there is no chairman to call anybody to order, and that Bin i that 
sion moves on as if guided by an unseen hand Operating on 
principle of an established and preordained harmon , ki the 
when the morning hours come on and the people leave for th at 
homes, they depart with flushed faces and with new ; deas T eir 
berating in their minds, and that all of them seem ratin’ to go ver. 
find out more about what they heard? . . . Well, that’s and. 
going to do here in class . . . we're going to have a pa 
not going to ask questions . . . I shall be one of th 
shall talk and have a good time.” 


what We're 
ty... Im 
© party . +. We 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. No sooner did I finish when 
questions began to pop. : 

How about our marks? Shall we raise our hands? Suppose two 
or more of us talk at the same time? How will we know. that we 
aren't talking nonsense and rubbish? Will we cover the term's 
work? Who will correct us? What about those who will say 
nothing? Won't a few people dominate the discussion? 

All very good questions, showing how well-trained they were in 
the pedagogy of the times. 


My answers were: I shall be around to do the marking .. . No 
raising of hands . . . You'll have to learn when to enter the a 
cussion, when to yield to a fellow-student, when to show considera 
tion and attentiveness . . . You'll have to learn when not tO a 
too much, how to give the other fellow a chance, when not 


bore the group . . . Problems for discussion will be set according 


i ‘ons 0 
to a weekly plan or according to the dictates of the comp pe and 


the events of the day... I shall be around to prevent n ppa 
“ror... I shall be the unseen hand ... 7 
this 

THE WAY TO LEARN ECONOMICS. We followed 
method and it worked wonderfully. <q sens 
No dominating teacher in the overpowering physi scholas 
owing questions like thunderbolts . . . no waiting uld o 


i i ho W a 
Wondering what the next question would be and W answe 
© answering , , 


54 


‘lure tO 
- no embarrassments over the failur 





gcRET 


peston, __, no artificial motivations . 


wre emotionally charioted and socially weighte 


ge live ideas. : ; 


ARIAL ST UDIES 


_, no horrid pride because one has answered “teacher's 


= - - €verybod . 
for participation and clarification of ida y Curious and 


nb fo re the law of truth . . . everybody a potential everybody 


al partic; nt 
ayer so many more than ever before actually participating - 


it is the flow of ideas that is important... . Now we know 
„t ideas have a flow, a continuity, a Seriality, a cyclicity, a Stop, 
a trough .. . Now we know that ideas are human, that they 


Yes, this is the way to learn economics, because this is the way 


MARTIN WOLFSON Brooklyn Technical High School 


_ THE NEW PROGRAM IS AN OLD PROGRAM IN A 
SECRETARIAL-STUDIES DEPARTMENT 


Our New Program in secretarial studies had its beginning many 


uiculum changes would have to be made if the school were to 


, tach and hold the students who were coming to the high school 


Wi 


tha background of the New Program in the elementary schools. 
is is how we now meet the situation. At the end of the first 
eat in high school (stenography begins in the third term), the 
sade adviser and a group of secretarial-studies teachers analyze the 
-vement records of all students who elect shorthand the fol- 
a: term. We offer three beginning shorthand _ ae 
° Program each upil as satisfactorily as we possibly can 
. One best suited = oe ability. It should be understood np - 
® Pupils informed of the objectives of the courses and educa 
t understand our channeling. . ny 1N, 
ind N channels are Stenography Opportunity, a P ai 
Ofe pestaphy 1. We are not including the e Expt mental 
General etice and Clerical ‘Office Practice on the Sched 
by m Evel, whi dous holding powe! 
Dils » Which have tremendo : h ool. 
WO are potential dropouts from high sc 
| ` This an & 
D SRAPHY OPPORTUNITY hasan i shorthand and 
Yele W one-term course devoted to six b ts who desire tO take 
eks of office ‘practice. Those stu = _ 55 


jars ago when it was first recognized by the administration that - 
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d, but whose IQ's are under 85, whose re, 
pn first-year records show poor achievement ane fore is 
already been placed in “slow” English classes are Programm. have 
Sten-Op. The first six weeks are devoted to shorthand n ed for 
adapted to the ability of the particular class. A ca r 
pathetic, understanding teacher is generally selected for this Sym. 
one who is ready and willing to give individual, group ar 
instruction depending on the composition and needs of ih i: A 
Goals are variable. At the end of six weeks (the first maka 
period) all students are appraised (they themselves participate ; 
this evaluation) on a basis of their shorthand aptitude. We find 
about 50% passing. | 

The entire class now switches to Clerical Office Practice 1 for the 
test of the term, thus reviving the hopes of those Students who so 
far in the term have experienced failure. It would be ideal to 
transfer the passing stenography students to stenography at this 
point, but unfortunately administrative factors preclude such class 
reorganization. In the clerical-office-practice work that completes 
the term’s syllabus, special emphasis is placed on varied aspects of 
English and personality development. This work helps to deter- 
mine further whether or not the students designated as potential 
Stenographers might actually maintain themselves in the regular 
a course. In other words, students must pass every aspect 
0 
lowing term. It is inconsequential that pupils promoted from Sten- 


Op to Sten will repeat the few shorthand lessons they learned 
Previously. 


The advantages of this coutse are as follows: E a 
I. Students requesting shorthand are not denied the > 
by the school, thus avoiding a frustrating experienc 
th students and their parents. 


- Students have an Opportunity to judge for thems 
Whether or not they really like the subject, can lear? 
and actually want to Study it. ex- 

Excessive failure may be avoided in Sten 1 whet? 
pertence has proved heavy failure prevails. 

4. The beginning of shorthand is actually upst 
months, an effective practice for slow pupils. 


3. 
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mber 1959 | 





the gtade’s work to be programmed for Shorthand I the fol- 


a a 
So 

a 

Sa a 

re ee 


ded si 


gf ARIAL STUDIES — o 
The term's work terminates in promotion for the entire 
group of slow students, with rare exception. 


he end of the term, students are promoted and channeled 
into Stenography (the regular channel if they manifested 
ethet t interest and ability; otherwise, the slow N channel) or 
= ce Practice 2. If any pupil does fail because of excessive 
© vce or total lack of cooperation, she repeats Office Practice 1 


he following term. 


sgcR 


sTENOGRAPHY 1N. Unless the pupils desire to try to meet 
Regents standards and to take the examination, this is a non- 
course. 
gate whose IQ’s are under 90, who are weak in English, 
whose reading score is low, whose work in the first year of high 
school is poor and/or who are taking the general course, may be 
programmed for Sten 1N. The teacher has great flexibility here 
and the work is adapted to the ability of the class. The course of 
sudy seems to vary from class to class and from term to term 
because of the disparity that exists among classes. Generally, how- 
ever, it takes two and a half years to cover the regular two-year 
urse, thus allowing only six months for Secretarial Practice 1N. 
ete is practically no failure in this channel. The very few who 
do fail request that they be given Office Practice. 


STENOGRAPHY 1. This course follows the prescribed quem, 
;vuinating at the end of two years in the Regents examination an 
r owed by a year of secretarial practice. Despite all our i P 
‘ “ourse, failures do occur in this grade because of — nme 
than aptitude which contribute toward failure. cat dite 
s feel that Our regular classes afford prua pi ching and 
o ter and the students since the pace and tempo © DE a 
"8 appropriate to the abilities of the — ae substantial 
Maintained without the handicap imposed by 


P of less capable students. 


CRE : time we find an 
Ng DIT. All our courses are flexible. in br progress at & 


fren dent who thinks, and we agree, lly there is @ conflict 


“te, we adjust her program. Occasiona Y | ane of the 
etteen the smal of the parent and the judg 57 
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USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL MAT 
HE : 
i 9, Reviewing difficult words 
` involved: 
3 om of the study _ that | 
l i me f nm 
B iad time withont sound to increase 
c ‘ae hov h practice and repetition: 
Li 4 To give children a chano 
-to supply the commentary: 


HIGH POINTS [N Ovembep 
iÁ ’ 


the department in the channeling of 1952) 
s in the de a Pupil. 
= laa the student suffer at home or at school by her plac ther 
we give the child the opportunity to Satisfy her paren t here 
and us as to where she really belongs by makin g the requested elf, 
justment and then watching her progress. | ad. 
All of these provisions for our students involve th 
of the principal, of the administration, of the grade i ne 
of the program committee. The teachers | Place in a se re 2. To ask questions of the < 
I] l h Patate by have an active, 
category because they really imp ement the New Program. Th and thereby we audience? 
ate the ones who have extra preparations, who Practice the Prine Í rather than a passive, 
ciples of good guidance, and who teach wi 





© Cooper ation 


advisers and 


th sympathetic, kin , ? 
understanding. The success of the New Pr dly 3, Types of Aids | 


. : ‘ector because 

baliietie tone. SUCCESS, Are you giving preference to the opaque object proje 
a. 

ELLA S. SALITAN Prospect Heights High Schoo] it: 


SELF-EVALUATION IN THE USE OF AUDIO 
Our use of audio-visual aids 


1. Uses materials children bring 
in, thereby increasing interest, 
enhancing learning, and develop- , 
ing a sense of social responsibility: 
2. Helps meet the needs of the 
particular group through J 
properly selected materials? 


-VISUAL MATERIALS 


: is very extensive. Are we maxi- 
mizing our effectiveness? Let us ask ourselves the following 
questions: 


l. Concerning Values | 
a. Is pupil interest borne j 


ae because it: 
i nied i leaded of maeri b. Is the strip film given priority over the — film 
b. Is greater meaning resulting? fa decree 1. Permits adaptation of language: 
c. Is student activity being stimulated? 2. Makes possible greater pupil : 
l. Language Arts participation rather than a pas 
2. Creative Activities sive-audience leg ee 
, ry i i i : the attitude in children? l ne 
i ikia aie perene cs being brought into the lives of c. Is the sound film being used when T amam good, with p 
: i tons to assure maximum values ough: 
° lower exp Eher exponen Siea Ling: giyen maea ATAR l. Motivation? i 
i | ‘ae! to 
f. Ate attitudes being changed through trying to redirect existing 2. nie or problems 
s a z ° ? P i e 
2 Cones j i nee ee Se Sy 3. Discussion aar a second 
tning Method > | silent showing? bly, 
i n 
E y using A-V materials to: M. H, Cow AN J. H. S. 35, Brookly 
l. Launch a unit or motivate | 
a series of lessons?. - 
2. Help develop your aims? 
3. Summarize? i i 
b. Does Your preparation for the use of A-V materials include: 
$ Motivation of pupils by 


Challenging questions that 
arouse their interest? 





RQ 
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THE LEADERS CLUB PROGRAM FOR 1952) 


o the Spr h large white “P.” 
DESIRABLE ATTITUDES wil. Oe 


pe vai shirt , 
gripe neral, only Sth and 9th year boys earned this honor since 
p 8 sufficient experience and physical maturation to meet the 
whey h i “Blues” also became teachers of less advanced 
mers. The “Blue” Leaders have attained near- 


as CLUB PROGRAM 
AD! „ial blue gymnastic uniform of trousers with silver 


The Leaders Club program is one of 
! i the m 
our school is meeting the problem of d ie was in 
e . ev i i x 
tudes in our boys. A patticularly annoying ara 8 Esirable a 
health-education classes deserves credit for a ase tn ; 
tion of the Leaders Club. In response to my irr 


yirements. 

ups and newcou ; 
fessional status 1n acrobatic performance. Several TV audition 
yitations have been received. 

The Leaders’ repertoire of stunts and pyramids includes mate- 

į sal gleaned from magazines, newspapers, vaudeville, TV, and 
ets on tumbling. However, improvisation is encouraged and 
nurtured. 

Our membership is now composed of thirty boys, some with 
lnguage difficulties, some classified as CRMD, others on the 
Dean's “behavior list,” a few with records indicating “home neg- 
let’ or kindred problems. All this appears entirely irrelevant to 
these boys who are merely interested in how well they can do the 
cunts and how much they can cooperate in bringing honor and 
cedit to the club, 


assist in th 
outburst, “Would you like to run the Fe R, unpedagogic 


—th 


Squad was oroan: mmodate th y a Spirit of ined with creative 
an em. A cheerleadin 2 4 Spirit of usefulness and purpose combined with crea 
pasketbal sid ar a ke took part at assembly | aana, aeon, Belonging confers nsr prestige which he has 
E =A de corbs was o on occasions where student- tiviti a ne pew other we an —— 
1 : ence or his acceptance Dy, an ? 
further Increase o Up, and it is the source of ae piskas T social contact. 


gested learning “tricks” an r the membership several boys sug- 

: ndamentals of in Stunts to show the school. The simple 

7 “YY essentials as a Senin were taught to the entire group, with 
advance accor Nant factor, The students were permitte 


ding to their ing: 
In the Preparation o heir individual talents and abilities. 


© Leaders Club “waiting list” ins more than a hundred 
N ub “waiting list” contains 1 
bin of boys who have applied for membership. Whenever 
Sele vation or other reasons create openings, o areari are 
Wh “ted from this reserve. The boys keep pressing for specilic dates 


rR they may be accepted. 


yy Shows f Leaders Club hrist- idelight is witnessed 
> Nealth-educas; Presentations such as Chri 1) An amusi hat wistful, sidelig 

~ a “tof-schoo] per fo hs programs, special assembly ae 4 the cinks A > eS prey 4 A small i suddenly en 

| à part Aces, each m included an toss h; ; rings, or perhaps some little 

Mbling Commensurate with his mir = rece a in Would. his path executing hao Arf from be class moup and 

rae Dant bs acrobat will deta full view. There is never a turn of 


l : € 

| nating pla elie evidence of Progress, his role in the CU” 
tam: e actobatie e When a Leader had mastered ever 
mids, he was r C Program, individual, dual group ^. 
i Cwarded by becoming a “Blue.” This entitled the 


imself on his head a of the observer. 


fad to indicate awarene : 
i - we were showing parents through 
Uting Open School beige nt door. There directly be- 


School. I opened my “ 


Others joined th | 
T e club at the director’s invitation and the a WILL TO PARTICIPATE. One cannot help sensing in 
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fore us was a young hopeful, head flung back, back 
the “crab” position. They looked at the, “crab” and p archeq in 
“Just auditioning,” I explained. The visitors did not a “i ~ Me, 
least enlightened. Ppear in the 
At a recent assembly program presented by the Ie 
which audience-participation was required, seventy Caders, in 
teered to come up to the platform! Miss Collins, Dis i YS volun. 
ator of Health Education, who is familiar with ie Coordin. 


Leaders, expressed the hope that similar progra Paulding 
tuted in other schools. programs could be Insti. 


ACCENT ON ATTITUDES. ‘The Leade 

its wares to many schools and on sony etiehous seer ae 
Morrisania Community Council Annual Entertainment thie Th a 
High School Interborough Student Council Meetings a d Aki 
Board of Education’s Interborough Talent Show “They ha 
received testimonials from principals, teachers and wos alike 
for the excellence of their skills. But this is incidental What is 
more significant is the attitude and manner with which the boys 


and carry through the arrangements and assignments for 
each out-of-school experience. ere 


The emphasis i | 
S not on the tumbling activiti e accent 1s 
rather on how fine they ap . tae 


pear in their clean uniforms (washed 

rs MP - each performance) , how well the group con- 
the impression Pi a ie or in another school. They are rated on 
Courtes 2 ae made upon their hosts with regard to 
Y respect, and organization. They are the ambassadors of 


§00 will, not ` : 
community - | from their school, but from their homes 2° 


=e WAY TO RECOGNITION. The Leaders know that the 


_ = practice in perfecting stunts and pyramids will jpe 

Ir am ri But to win the plaudits of other neighbor 

recogniti Paty behavior — that is fulfillment of their neee |. 
‘on as worth-while individuals. It gives deep-dow? sa 


Economic area, nt to these boys who hail from a low * 


Teachers in ar 


to overlook 
an i i 
62 y Opportunity, small as it may seem, tO 


; jences 
eas such as ours cannot afford, in good cons” 





home 






m = - ‘ 2 





furs ° 
resent s0CciO 


ROJECT ROOM? 





y A SCIENCE F | | | 
s he lesson that persistent hard work in any skill, com- 
y chilós® s ‘evelopment of desirable personal attributes and atti- 
it 


pined val lead to recognition and success regardless of their 


economic level. 


OLDHAMMER J.-H. 51, Bronx 


Morris G 


WHY A SCIENCE PROJECT ROOM? 


last term members of the Science Project Room of the Far 
Rockaway High School won three awards in the Westinghouse 
science Talent Search. The attainment of such honor, however, 
yas not the original purpose for the establishment of the project 
room two years ago, nor is it the main objective today. For schools 
contemplating the establishment of such a project room we 
desctibe briefly the purposes, operation, and tentative evaluation 
of ours after two years of existence. | . . 

As described in a preliminary prospectus, the Science Project 
Room was established in February, 1950, “for the purpose of 
providing greater opportunity and challenge for the gifted student 
and for the purpose of enriching the curriculum of the science 
Classes.” Approximately ten students were accommodated each 
term. These students met during the last period of the day under 

€ guidance of’ a teacher who was released from a building 
‘signment for this purpose. According to the chairman of — 

“partment, the success of the project room varies directly wi 

“enthusiasm and spark provided by its teacher sponsor. 


the kind of work 


e of the areas of 


NDS OF INVESTIGATION. A concept of 
Se can be gained from reading a list of som 
Westigation followed: 
Maze learning in rats 
Study of molds 
ning by white 
. patterns ie a ila 
Production of phenocopies 19 piah 
Embedding of speciments 12, pes | 
Ood picture of pregnant mice anatomy of human teeth 
ect of acids upon microscoPi® i 
Culturing of peo nosomes of salivary glands of Drosophila 
taining of giant À 


ts to discriminate between geometric 
ra 





itosis in onion root tP èà 
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Vitamin D deficiency in white rats 


A study of the conditions that.effect electroplat; 
= ed Plaring of common 


Construction of card polyhedra to illustrate 





co 
he -ded for 


£0 
lishment a. 


our better students to accumulate a record of 
nd leadership, which is of greater importance 


| | : ICT ROOM? 
HIGH POINTS [Novens,, | _, 4 sclENCB PROJECT ROOM? — | 
1953) | gill petition for admission to college, opportunity has 
n 
pen P 
[p 


Determination of gram molecular volume Crystalline systems omP e acceptance than the mere accumulation of high grades. 
Determination of atomic weight by electro-deposition of j fot colleg A uring the first year it was felt that admission to 
comin | PS Taa versities was a direct result of meaningful recom- 
Vitamin C content of frozen canned orange juice | jesirable unt ‘he teacher in charge of the project room. Each 
Spectroscopic analysis | ondations by 3 | -E the 

Effect of the teaching of genetics upon racial prejudic . . there is placed in the permanent-fecord envelope or 
ial | ns OF high i i for use by the college adviser at a later date, detailed 

stu ’ 


ARTICULATION WITH CLASSWORK. Inasmuch as pro; 

room members were contemporaneously enrolled in Science “L = 
they could make substantial contributions to the class wo i Be 
example, one pupil reported at length to her class on Gan ert 
ments in breeding fruit flies. On the other hand, classroom discus, 


— For example, under the stimulus of a Class discussion a 
~ oe Dae to the project room to pursue an investiga- 
e Vitamin C content of canned Orange juice. 

Much of tlie enrichment of 


re Ta matenan of liring materials by projeceroom mem 
ies, worms irin p ag turtles, frogs, snakes, fruit- 
teachers were encoura dl etles were available, and classroom 
genetics, reproductio Sed to use them in vitalizing the topics of 
atever occult ien or ail behavior, and Chainer 
temporary respite ae was brought to school usually foun 
hosts for a time gs HCAS, At the project room, so that we were 
‘o an alligator, a baby screech owl, and a baby 


tabbit In seaso 

we were : d 
i , the central for de-neste 

robins, starlings, and spitEOwsS depository 


the regular curriculum resulted 


OBSE l 
stage ae — Evaluation of the project room at this 
that added experience ta 


explore his 


experi an, merely subjective. It is felt, bea 

pot Ace in science activities helps the student 

€ student =r ities in the determination of vocational choice. 
© will specialize in science also gains an early staf 


in the devye] 
0 ; 
howledges cam of the intellectual, emotional, and mechanic? 
> es 
ment of the scientist 


» and attitudes which are part of the eqwP 
64 e 


i 


„tions of the students’ project, personality, leadership, and 
ay c attitude. The college adviser has been voci- 


‘ bd ifi 
evidences of scientiic | 
trous in her expression of the value of these notations. 


Entrants into the competition for the Westinghouse — 
Talent Search were provided with the opportunity to perform an 
describe their research. The teacher sponsor was enabled to make 
servations for the detailed personality reports which must 
accompany the application. . 

As to lange ih personality one may note that eo gif 
students were given increased opportunity to meet socially oe 
agemates of similar abilities and interests. They also had a a 
practice in democratic cooperation. Finally, not only ri 7 
‘upetior students, who frequently work at only halt-capacity, 
‘tmulated to increased effort, but the teacher himself — = 
tom the routine of classroom teaching by his contact with y' g 
Kople’s curiosities and enthusiasms. ` 


Davip Kraus Far Rockaway High School 
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IS THERE A MENTALIST IN THE HOUSE> 
or 
NEVER MIND 


“Feats of memory featured at ex 


ercises 
of School of Memory and Concentration,” 


—News Item 


He gives one concentrated look, 

Then spills the contents of the book. 

The telephone directory 

Is his from A to double Z, __ 

His mind’s so keen that he is able 

To spout the logarithmic table. 

And public speakers love or hate him— 
Sans notes, he quotes them tight verbatim. 


If every hour in every way. `. 
His memory gets better and better, 
How happens it at close of day 

He finds unmailed his wife’s letter? . 
How happens it he Stands a | 
The while his puzzled blank orbs linger. 
Upon the strip of reminder tape 


Still wound about his index finger? 


A. S. FLAUMENHAPT 





ae 
—— e 


a 
A I= 
— el = res oc ~~ ot, es S- 


ERTO RICANS 
TEACHING ENGLISH TO 
PUERTO RICAN STUDENTS 





„us FOR PU 


ths of the 1950-1951 school year had passed, 
= oiid that there were boys in their classes who 
chers report did a 
j up with the class work because they did not under 
„id not P enough. On December 4, 1950, class 7-9 was 
and Eng i The old class was broken up and pupils were evenly 
pogan aa | ong the other seventh-year classes. Every seventh- 
_ i pote two or three boys who he felt were unable 
x sT work because of an insufficient knowledge of English. 
+ that time on, the register varied between twenty and twenty- 
— boys moved, and others were placed in eighth-year 
rae when they knew enough English. New admissions a 
dass came directly from Puerto Rico, from other New = ity 
schools, and from the “C” class. The register was twenty-tour. J 
MATERIALS AND METHODS. When the class was — s 
m textbooks were available. Since some of the boys bed r fo È 
inglish at all, I started with the most basic —— 4 see 
tons. The boys who knew some English served as - ome 
others after their pronunciation and intonation had =- Atom 
is practice was followed successfully throughout a T Á English 
€ most essential expressions were taught, I _ o as a guide. 
%" Spanish Americans by Huebener and oy nti komsa 
€ boys stayed in their homeroom with me tor. | training with 
Week. They had art, music, library, shop, and = pen ak eot 
“t teachers. The following units were taug The House, The 
Noted to each unit: Arrival at the T ke Living Room, 
“iment, The Bathroom, The Kiichen, and Trades, Parts of 
je School, The Playground, ng he Drugstore, Telling 
e Body, The Telephone, The ihe Clinic, In the Clinic, The 
Park Food, Shopping, Going to 


After a 


þe Dentist, 
1, Birthday Party, The i 
The Zoo, The Beach, Mary Joe ied audio-visual aids: 
he Weddin g. Great use was > „re drawn on — 1⁄2 
l. Weekly labeled picture? * ied to each unit an Pehe 
oy o r hese alletin board in the front O 
splaye | : 
cy kly experience charts on a 
3 feet, wa 
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HIGH POINTS [Novempe, 19 | poH F OR j ag the City of New York and the rock 
° a i a” 32) k 
of the unit studied. The charts were made 1, ‘a Central Park. es 
vivid by appropriate pictures which were some i ae > Center, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and the 
alongside of the word or sentence that they illus 7, Rockefe park Zoo. 
trated. They were kept in the form of a book = Central 


Natural History and Museum of Art. 
a a esens House, Hall of Science, and 
Empire State Building. — ee . 


's Park. © =~ 
at Moma, Riverside Drive, Polo Grounds, 


and Yankee Stadium (from the outside). `> 
The Cloisters and Fort Tryon Park. 
Botanical Gardens. | 


served as excellent review material at the begi 
of each week, 


I cut out pictures from several home m 


nning 


YV 
wo. OO 


magazines and 
filed them in envelopes corresponding to the dif. 
ferent units. Students were encouraged to bring in 
pictures to enlarge the collection. During the section 
period pupils sometimes looked for. Pictures in old 
magazines, I used the pictures in the oral presenta- 
tion of new works and Situations, and in making up : 

the experience charts, : Bronx Zoo. 


Usually once a week, the class was Shown a film- OTHER ACTIVITIES. 
R 


Aw 


BPS 


strip. Some of them were closely related to the unit l. For Pan American Week class 7-9 in conjunction 
studied, such as “How Messages Are Carried” and with the “C” class presented a play in the audi- 
The Policeman.” Filmstrips on the discovery and torium entitled “Puerto Rico, U.S.A.” Every boy in 


exploration of the New World, one of the topics in the class participated either by having a speaking 
the seventh-year social-studies program, were also part or by preparing the scenery. | 


shown. The boys read the captions under each 
frame, asked questions based on the captions, and 

€ more interesting parts of the filmstrip. 

5. Tused a record by Frank Luther to teach short lively 
songs about good manners. Some of the titles were 
How do you,” “We get up when we are called,” 


“We say please and thank you,” “Ry cuse m e,” “We 
put our toys in boxes,” 


© tape recorder was used with small groups of 
yS in rehearsing the class play and in correcting 
Pronunciation. When the boys heard their own 
voices and those of their classmates, they f eadily 


takes in pronunciation and tried to cof- 


2. I taught the class two choral-speaking se — 
Which were useful in correcting pronunciation: er 
Want of a Nail” and “A Goblin Lives in 
House.” } i 

3. Ftom time to time, I divided the class into Sod 

and let them play educational games, such as Animal 
Lott,” “Object Lotto,” “Let's Play Store,” “Animal 
Lotto,” “Animal, Birds, and Fish Caras, 
“Barnyard,” iti 

4. The panie fundamentals of y a wo 
subtraction, multiplication, p 

: tay ght, always in meaningful $1 


etected mis 
ALUATION. 


fect them who felt lost in regular 


i l. These Puerto Rican boys who barrier were taught 

TRIPS, I too ‘ ; ` ne with the use of the language lowed them to 

entire class, Onl e S pn fey Pvc pm admission w erae = of «gma i loaloa tabs on 

= T a, the day following each trip, we discussed what Wè - do regular work vee Joys, and all their teachers this 
and don ? i ° 


: O 
68 © and wrote it up in the form of an experience = the progress i 
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yeat have reported that the boys now form an ;, 

tegral part of their respective Classes, ora T 

2. The boys who had been in the country for a coup, 

a years or more received help in improving sa i e 

mar and pronunciation. A A 

3. The boys received much more personal 

than was possible in the other classes. 

urged to visit the dental clinic and were 

dental examination at Hearns 

A closer check was exercised Over symptoms of 

sickness, need for food and clothing, Change of 

address, etc. Before, it had been difficult for a non- 

Spanish-speaking teacher to find out the boys’ needs. 

4. The boys with leadership qualities were given an 
Opportunity to display them. ‘This had been im; 


sible in the other Classes beca 
barrier. 


vember 


attention 
They Were 
8tven a free 


ee Club have adapted themselves 


ey well: A group of boys formed a Spanish rhythm © 


nd and performed in the school talent show. 


6. The boys were taught to help each other and work 
: and play together in groups 
. Th 


a sense of belongi 


Ng to the entire school population, 
and therefore, to the community. ` , 

8. Through the boys, parents were urged to visit the 

School and about 25% of them joined the P.T.A. 

i Spoke to the parent or guardian of almost every 

y in the class at least once during the school year. 

ough trips, the boys were oriented to New York 


City and became more aware of the great possi- 
llities of their Environment. 


ala ys realized that Puerto Ricans have a heritage . 


Department Store, 


n music and art were Cultivated. — 
ys who were put in the special art 


e boys were oriented to school life in developed - 


Gi | 
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Book. Reviews 


TODAY, A Symposium by 26 Authorities. Edited by 


f cHILDREN Gruenberg. Viking Press, New York,'1952. 366 pages 
i 0 j 


cjdonie Ma 


basic advances in teaching theory today is the emphasis 
of the 


| 0x Yd development. Teachers guide children to make optimum 


: ments. Education is more than training 
; gress with their ne È e of the entire child — heart, hands, 
4 ie = palar m and all the other worthy objectives that 
e ap E enunciated by various curriculum committees. 

ave peen 


ilosophy of the “child development” 
` eek het will clonify te raison d'etre of the pape) 
sei isn Every teacher and parent will find something in me 
sy Poil make the job of guiding children appear to be a — 
‘a a upon psychological theory that has been 4 5 a 
a of a century of trial in the progressive schools an 
vel under the tests of time and usage. bg 


1 See? f the out- 
The volume is in a sense an anthology of articles of some o j 


. ° F d, 
aude Arnold Gesell, Sidonie and Benjamin Gruenberg, Anna Freu 


th 
fritz Redl, Morris Krugman, Ernest Melby, Pearl S. Buck, and Dorothy 
Gnfeld Fisher, in 


, i ' er- 
Reading this book is like sitting in with a group of zmia a A 
a dlists—admiring how clear and correct they are ideas are needed in 
hers in the field haven't realized how much these ideas | 
tactice, HPR 


A es of life 
ki “Pe of the book is very oaoprehensive; It dosage: ro nomik 
M infancy to post-adolescence; it treats of the home, itudes of tolerance, 

Ors in earning, sex education, parent education, a ia engendered by 
esting. It offers fresh insight, free from F my a have upon 

'outine, of the impact that emotional aes ee out, with surgical 
ag tural development of children of all ages. It P on developing the be- 
hein CESS, the tremendous effect the home 


‘al effect the school has once 
hese “Patterns of the child and the superficial e 
Patterns have been set. 


: teachers who 
. : wW view—for 
tie a book is a refreshing review ikat educational-psy co 
their : on the con ew curriculum practi 
books professional n ago. Man of the n 
tak Of about ten year hen conside 


ad 


6, James L. Hymes Jr. in 


t ; k 
Nors instance, es that “Young children See 
With, “ave to say, For children stat ion... a flowing-in of 
th ch should not be denied, They also realized that ti, y — Sind ne oe „ . + Seek ae is Barly eet in Chapter 
e ä ie š e ° . e = A . 
5 7 definitely constitute a part of the U.S.A: ets |, i Wengert te aed Pon ides! psychological climate for child 
: EYMOUR MENTON | JHS. 51, Bro | ‘Dr M. J. Senn writes, ` + ° Nn 
70 


mnding experts in child psychology. Some of the better-known names 
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rearing exists when parents are consi ; i 
8 Pp ousistent in their mana Semen, 


themselves reasonably well-adjusted individual Me oes 
the capacity for loving and receiving love and For is adjustm 
ating changes within the growth processes of their wanda 


the realm of parent-child ; ree 
parents? i? Ha relationships.” Are teachers diferen, hin 


t from, 

In discussing “Discipline: Means and Ends” 

: ° 1 S, 
in Chapter 11 makes some outstanding suggestions, Some si Langm 


and . 


to understand that behavior is a sympt 
children to accept reasonable a and Eo a 
and help pi his anxiety, and S, tO reassure , 
situations) 'to let bygones be b i 
chil ; on bygones and aft 
n “ Bk into full citizenship, as soon as possible “Chi 

e penalty is definite, sensible, and 3 : ildren learn ber 


of behavior without disabprovin g of the Peay We 


education may be surprised 
recognized but that the means and saan Cn, the need for discipline | 


on solid psychological reasoning, 


"Pre-Adol i 
by Frite Red. This reading torte Tick” 


i . s SEXES, their r i . : 

in gener ae. one caction to comic b 

schedules, and ae” pe iy; their rebelliousness pear ‘stati a 

or handling them are fete maakt ese behaviors and the suggestions 
Each 


of the mai ° z 

elementary, junior-high tons 1s full of meaning for teachers of all Jevels— 
on “Pre-Adolescents n A senior-high-school. Section 4 includes chaptets 
nya “The Concept of Me 9 Adulthood,” “Youth in the World To 
a Emotional Problems,” and "Si b bet aT Need Special jey 
In Section n ay. 
ip Krugman, Ast the best chapters is “What Can We Test” by DF 
York City’s shat sistant Superintendent in charge of guidance in New 
Presentations of th Jsem. Here is one of the clearest and most C08 
single article, The limite ideas of psychological testing found in 0 
using it, and the ther aN of the 1.Q,, the cautions to be observed 
are Presented with a a ients available to teachers and psy chologim® 
inaction to the clair Sty Objectivity that is refreshing in cont! eles 
a; Families and AA a ‘testing experts.” Other chaptef + 

© Changi >, Social and Ec ic Factors in Le% 

72 “Bing Role of Education,” » — 


a oo 
ldren ung Oler. 


———— HI 
GH POINTS [Novembe, " | 
3 52 


ggoKs the chapters on “Attitudes Are Acquired,” “The Toll of 
section Ys a the Intolerant,” “New Arts of Communication,” “Child- 
‘mal Values,” and “At Home in the World” are superior 

god SP le and clearly demonstrate the distinction which caused 


i conten eimai in this excellent symposium. 
a volume will reward the intelligent layman as well as the expert. 
à ao book you will want to Own. 


WILLIAM B. REINER 


951 FALL TESTING PROGRAM IN INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 
AND SUPPLEMENTARY STUDIES. Educational Records Burea 
Bulletin Number 58, 1952. 86 pages -+ xii. E 


To teachers, counselors, psychologists, and others who are concerned 
vith giving intelligence and achievement tests, this report will be very 
informative and interesting. A total of 330 non-public schools gave tan 
to 81,876 pupils. The significant data for the combined graces = 
dementary and secondary, are reported. The median scores, first ant p 
quartile scores, the range, and the numbers of participating pup an 
xhools are also reported. 


_ OF special interest to public-school teachers is 
independent schools’ bed a scores with those of the public See 
most of the tests given. The independent schools scored consisten T E iic 
medians. This is not unexpected in view of the larger classes iy . wt 3 0 
‘chools and also the comparatively lower socio-economic 4 ay Ba al 
their average pupils, The independent-school pupils Me F ve ha 
verbal factors of intelligence tests and in language bap des 1 to 8 was 
tests, The median LQ. for a total of 7256 pupils in gt f the Stanford 
120, On the word-meaning and language-usage E te in grades 5,6,7, 
Achievement Test, Form G, the independent-scho®'P ; is cultural advan- 

Show a superiority of from 2 to 3 school ye conditions and soci 
lage 1S believed to be the effect of better home 


the comparison of the 


e ; ‘ven in this pros ination, 
Siete une ihe American ouncil Psychologice sa 
alton; the Kuhlman-Anderson Isf Form DR; the Gars Advin 
ed jr Sgt Ae, Fenty Renn ee 
B: Reading a = est, Form 1; ee New Edition, Advanced: 
' “taxler Silent Reading silent Reading sgt pe ET 
cy Section, Form G; Jowa Test, Form G; an 


Porm D chievement 
m DM; Stanford A = 
ilities, Form AH. „ical reports on the results a the mist ests, 
eg to the a delineative articles in its Closing 
© bulletin includes 
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Mental Abilities Tests in the Independent-Schoo} , 
i _— be Agatha Townsend and Geraldine Spaulding 28 


iability and Validity of the Scores on the $ 
2) a er on Education Psycholo 
Arthur Traxler 


ults of the Space Relations, Mechanical Reasoning, and Cler: 
3) K-i and a Tests of the Differential Aptitude a 
Battery in Six Public Schools, by the staff. 


gical Examination, k 


Of practical value to those giving tests in their schools are the 1951 
Misr the Terman-Merrill Revision of the Stanford Binet, as Well as 
norms for the above-mentioned Differential Aptitude Tests: , 


The major impressions obtained are that the indep 
in 1951 scored as well on the intelligence and achi 
their predecessors in earlier years. Compared to publ 
are more highly selected in intelligence and in language skills, particularly 
in reading. Although the educational advantages of 
socio-economic conditions, and guidance services a 
in the report, nevertheless, they are implied with 


in the data presented. One is tempted to hope for 
our public schools, 


, WILLIAM B. REINER 


evement tests as did 


PRACTICAL AP 


PLICATIONS OF , DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRA- | 
TION. By Clyde M. Cam 


325 pages; $3.00. 

This is a symposium of ideas and experiences related to the way : 
which the school and the community can join forces in solving a 
mutual problems. Since all the contributors were located in Michigan an 

the applications were m 


question whether the sam 
` Exists elsewhere. 


l . How 
wee fundamental issues of democratic administration are area Fot 
re prer shall a principal or superintendent delegate to subor sit 
st function as a leader? How large a role should the ome 
Lp How much responsibility pga 
5 ttering the co ity i ich it lives? Io t 
tions the profec g mmunity in which it 


SO . o a š 5 l an 
Visionary į ts and administrators of Michigan gave a libera 
nary interpretation 


pbell and others; published by Harper, 1952; 


4 . ° ey? A ions 
e climate of opinion and prevailing conditi 


iS j s tt | d 
mot. any predicated on the Optimistic belief in the ondeci 
ittle or ; 2 acrnnscoveted Possibilities” of people gn soe 2 ‘ol the 
unt of the inertia, į r indiffere 
many who prefer the ta, indolence, fear, o 


ity. 
74 Ofer. so easily established by a strong authority 





1952) 


endent school pupils 
ic school pupils, they | | 
smaller classes, better $ 
te not stated directly 


an inescapable finality — 
similar advantages in 


i. 
ade in the school system of that state, we may 


t 


lows a extreme of the community school idea when they 


Í 
| 





Ost: likely contain the right 
50k t the ideal aaj wed in a framework of human 


a i 
„jj know h pmissiveness an 


y ) gop” m 
The authors 80 aes go to school from birth to senescence . 
| 


i ildren to 
prions $ in solving community problems, po y= ahi An 
er ro participa e eparation for life. Granted that adult e er 
pn te necessary be ees0tECeS of both school and pamer ie 
„eased and that en point, the school still has a place in t p - —_ 

ne ja ae, It is the agency by which "r k mh al 
on Ti mli which we consider most significant for ¢ 
ose 


ild to his maximum 
te t it tri develop each child 
pa time that it tries to 


tential as a M 


tt 


i t make 
ember of our democratic society. So, let us no 


e l 
school the battléground for community problems! 


i | illing to assume 
We may suppose that in Michigan more persons are —_— mi jiy 
e a ibili i in the East when we read, meme —e 
ei nig ‘are functionally related, and every ` E -ne 
a in leadership.” What of the followers, the leo ge sca: 
will give staff mémbers, pupils, and laymen an all-eng 


which they candirect their energies.” i TETY" 
lf the reader. has the time and opportunity to “ep stowed demo- 
should like to recommend some interesting “practical "RE e 115 for a 
cratic administration” in the latter half of the book. pene red by the 
Project called the Community School Service = ed by the W. K. 
Department of Public Instruction (Michigan) an sults in such varied 
ellogg Foundation. It has had apparently excellent re survey of religions, 
elds as soil conservation, fire. prevention, landscap mle camp, survey of 
adult education, quality; milk, crafts cooperative, $ 
trade and industry. | 


Board ` 
i ere adopted by the Bc 
Committee” produced cand att Work” may be obtained 


i i “How intendent, Mid- 
ucation, Copies of “How Mi ls, Office of the Superintendent, 
Y writ} : blic Schools, 
lan "ting to Midland Pu ; 


) Michigan. : 
erning the co 


cone ling with the same 

se a A ae ae 9 shows that a) “A oe aliie criteria 

propa Schools (P Bca] schools. E Sade = derli paan a 
em our ith su o ba à 

Are set forth in Chapter XI, Ly nae discussions, projects in evaluating 


tive z > d achievement tests. 
Commi coopera elations, an 
itt orts k nity r 
ch ee rep i havior, community 


re program in Battle Creek 


anges in pupil ol, this book is an ultra-progressive presentation of 


erefore, in ge i 
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a a a a 
i hilosophy. Its ng 
— oke jis chief weakness is its 
rhe sociological and psychological sections. 
JOSEPH BELLAFIORE 


eatest strength lies in its 


SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS DATED AND 


ESSAY 
Leslie Hotson. Oxford Universi York, 1949, 244 


Dr. Hotson conducted a course in Shakes 
University in the summer of 1949, It was a 
boyish enthusiasm made us forget the heat. This ca 
the student with his own excitement is in the bo 
literary detectives burrowing through the mus 
and breathing the dust of legal documents 
Queen Elizabeth I. Mentally, 
bethans. We understand Shak 
because we learn to read and 


gedy at Colum}; 
r, but Dr, Hotsons 


ty archives of Chance 
spiritually, semantically 


espeare and his times 
see his plays as th 


we become Eliza. 


just a little better 
e members of his ay. 


There was nothing orthodox about Dr. 
conventional about his opinions 
to assume that his students coul 
y Catpenter and 
have done in th 


Hotson’s lectures just as there is 
in this volume. He must have 
d get the published data about 
Butler libraries. Instead he con- 
is volume, on three main activi- 
venturing through ancient documents in search 
are and his contemporaries; (2) he kept pulling 
gs of Shakespearean lan- 
ges; (3) he emphasized over and 
criticism of Shakespeare in modern me 
ould completely miss the mark. (Ha m 
“stagger misunderstood through three ar 
of Professor Freud to find out the tru 


espeare in the nearb 
centrated, as he seems to 
tes: (1) he took us ad 


ustrate the meanin 
guage as clarified by Elizabet 


Over again that appreciation 


le, did not have to 
ing for the epoch 


Dr. Hotson has tried to prove in his first essay that “mortal moon 5 
referred t i and that Shakespeare’s contemp a 
ks. These are just two of the one rea 
S 107, 123, and 124 have been pa 0 
e Sonnets were written in 1586-89 rant 
» aS scholars have commonly ee was 
turity by the time he 


Some seven to fo 


ü twenty-five years 


erel following the V 

peare was mere y -o fashion 2 
or Venus and Lucrece, published 
epted as inferior to the Sonnets, 


oK lie in the sort of market for which they 
BO “The nian ms and Luctece were the very stuff required 
were pr ne sophisticated taste of the wealthy patrons to whom 

lease 
he = = j h is well illustrated in his effort to prove 
i oach is well illu 

m i be Troilus and Cressida. The title, he argues, 
anaa rd gained by effort. Labour in the title means sorrow 
he apm a: examples of Elizabethan uses of the word in 


, Hotson 
vos rc 
snot m 
i p 
pu we the quality and force of the 
Roasts by "lettered about the Elizabethan words. A word 
eager alone. Its cloud of associations is ever shifting, 
waver SHATAS e-forming. Take, for example, the word m E. 
ne need to know is the state of mind or qualit as 
jane = duced by the word. .. . Only by a long sigs “he 
Ea ene ht and external life of the iaee ‘(ued 
ni bee Saunouieias or of Shakespeare Se at Fe nae 
rages eed Only by serving that dpprenticar yt a oes he g 

less liable to gross misinterpretations of our sae Or- 


‘ ing assumed that the 
| T. S. Eliot called Hamlet an artistic a eee the play, he con- 
| mother-son relationship was meant to be the the drama. To Dr. Hotson 
Cluded that it was too weak a motif to sustain the modern for-the Eliza- 
_ this is simply another example of ssi sonoma to be false. He quotes 

than point of view. He finds Eliot’s assump 


Rupert Brooke approvingly: have been good 
"A good Elizabethan play is a mre 
in Elizabethan times; and not a pray 


different ideas.” . d his play 
tan 
Did Shakespeare’s audience really m ok the im play care 
tion that frequently pops into the ead a Shakesf a Shakespearean 
otten have all of us felt impelled to £ an evening at hakespeare rea J 
fore risking a out that S mmand 
and study the footnotes be e points ers at a CO 


js good to ws, wit 


s? That’s a ques- 


i he p d courtier ers, stu- 
fevival. Dr Hotson has an answet nobility, #2 f courtiers, lawy 

: , e . eaters, 

ad three audiences : the sre Tea a so-called p | ool at 

formance at Whitehall; at the 10% and very “i his fellow 

“nts, and wealth townsfolk aly, the s 8° hakespeare ue 

as the Black a er ike Be another of noe to the general. 

| petals or public play ddressed 02% ford t0 be ca all, high and low. 

bu tists poe “could a to have P lish drama de- 
Most of the p „is ko . he English at 

amlet, for instance, 5 is cleat, # j 5 lifetime; which proves 

iic “Now if one a in Shakes 


veloped and impr? 


eare’s 
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that these audiences were accustomed to receive iz 

and apprectatively that the playwrights were en eae attentive 
their style. And it was these audiences, ground] ‘aged 40 refine 
whose minds were so alert, whose senses were ings included 
they savoured and applauded the phenomenally rich Tusck, that 
metaphor, the sudden shifts of meaning, the ra 7 and subtle 
words of men like Marlowe, Jonson, and Shake a play on 
are , 


oP] 
e o 


Arguing that the vocabulary of Elizabethan audiences w 
as 


that of a comparable modern audience, Dr. Hotson deduces larger than 
that Eliza. 


bethans were therefore more intelligent; 
with a comparable wealth of Bruel. 3 that our Playwrights 


‘There is no way round it; we le 

had more words and quicker ae OF ene a a ne 
say that their puns and conceits are overdo al ete 
a blemish; the fact remains that playing with a 
ri energetic wit and literary ability. We dirab 
tr to rant and huff-snuff rhetoric. ‘Our ce 
ie fo 3 anis fm to be understood, understood at high re 
stand, he had two Te If his hearer had failed to under- > 
84age, or (b). not to ower so UA OY A OE 


Dr. Hotson is 
ours. Wh 


and constitute 
ords is a proof | 
rove when they 
nsure would be 


“Because thei i i 
cause their Wea had little room for hypocrisy; be- 
that is, with passi as unafraid traffic with painful emotions, 
ing, they had to face f pias to reduce or control physical suffer- 
ren was severe, and p ott: Consequently, education of chil- 
of life, and to tacki they were taught not to fear the hardships 
sharpened their se : them young. Their way of meeting life 
Erasp of buma "ses, quickened their wits, and gave them a 
n experience that we can only ol ! 


At this poin 
to 
ne Wonders whether Dr. Hotson hasn't allowed prejudice 


to outrun rea 
son.. If th iti 
then the Am wile D e conditions described made for “spacious” living 


; = ns descı 
SPaciously, Who will mo ms me conditions, should have liv 
This j 
‘ma ited z enthusi 
ough thi 
ea a better teacher of Shakes ~ catch his spirit, you @ 
78 PONEMON | 


asts. Dr. Hotson’s zest, skill, and erudition 
n't help 


convinced that the Fl; | : ty 
y? | e Elizabethan world was “more spacious” 


a 


Me oc L GAK, By Wiener and Levitt. 


pilosophy imilarities 10 
jes ‘e abe - of the multiple functioning O 


Inadequate schooling both for ch 


0x8 INTAKE POLICIES AND PROCEDURE 
WITH RESPECT TO 


OF 
NATION 5 WORK AGENCIES 
a u Columbia School of Social 


ges ra Tna i f cultural plurali 
Josophy behind this „study is one O pluralism, a 
he phios eh encourages an acceptance and appreciation of the 
T in ethnic groups and which visualizes inte- 
f diverse elements rather 


gation 4S © jlationist approach. The authors’ aim is to study the problems 
an oe ethnic group tO arrive, the Puerto Ricans, and to relate this 
owed to the problems of agenci 
ilizi i j ing i i i ith the appro- 
lizing techniques involving interviews, direct contact wit 
pA a literature on “The Lower East Side and Puerto Rican 
life, church, political and benevolent associations, and direct observation, 
he authors have attempted to record, compare, and evaluate their exper- 
‘ences in administering intake policy with regard to the Puerto g 
As a matrix for the study, Dr. Nathan E. Cohen s comprehensive study, 
“Survey of the Educational Alliance” (1948-49), 1s summarized for a 


complete over-view of the “Lower East Side” and its problems: its poor 
bnormally high percentage 


transit facilities, its dense population with its a ) 
‘ts constant flux, its poverty ane 


of children, its diverse ethnic diversions, 1 us te 
sum conditions, its incidence of tuberculosis, its religious composition, 


its excessive demands upon the fire and police departments, the refu 


of other ethnic groups to welcome Puerto Ricans as their peers, the 
ian ildren and adults, the incomplets me 
tion of available social agencies by the new stouP and the depre 

d friction. 


housing standards with the attendant tensions an 
ies with respect toO 


In considering the administration of intake polic E The 
uerto Ricans, the authors examined 20 social- group work age 

Purposes of. “intake” were first formulated: 
nformation from. the member. 
entialities, etc. 


1) To secure essential i 
2) To get the member's needs, interest, pot 
3) To interpret agency progr” and services: 


4) To involve the parent in the progran: ae ii 
5) To establish a good initial relationship wi e P 


pective member. - 
e essential goals 


of Pue 
L Vi in his “Survey fi mo ouni, sympathetic and 
teco ictor Burge? eachers with. p family, and an appreciation of 
ime el oe nq rapport With r P as for curriculum, meth- 
€sourceful traits, E bg: ommendations for ’ 
the Puerto Rican cucu 


but which have fallen far short 


These, they admit, af 


achievement. rto Ricans” 


of 


ies in dealing with these newcomers. — 


e lists rec 
a 79 
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community integration, workshop courses in Puerto Rica 
oda eychology, a wide experience program, a “buddy” ayaa orure 
oung, and a vitalized and extensive visual-aid program. Prim hoi 
iaa are listed as a higher health standard, the building up İva. 


° . A of securi 
peer appreciation, and extensive vocational training. 4 ty and 


Commenting upon the difficulties of enticing the Puerto Ricans into 
group agency programs, the executives mentioned language difficy| 
loose morality, Latin tempers, hooliganism, clannishness, and short interest 
span. On the other side of the ledger can be found spontaneity, creativi 
strong family solidarity, and friendliness. Suggestions for attracting Puerto 
Ricans were these: an annual intercultural dinner including Puerto Rican 
foods, costumes and folk-dancing, Spanish-speaking social workers, a 
“New Neighbors” Project, group sponsion of Puerto Rican children 
“rumor clinic” filmstrip discussions, the celebration of Puerto Rican holi. 
days, classes in English under Spanish-speaking instructors. 


The individual agency sometimes showed little inclination to include 
Puerto Ricans in its program because of the singleness of its ethnic clientele. 
Some agencies were willing to accept them but refused to employ per- 
suasion or any other consistent propaganda. Where Puerto Ricans did 
enter, it was in the junior programs. In the teen-age programs very few 
Puerto Ricans were found because of the epithet “Spics” applied to 
them by other teen-age groups. One agency which adopted a more mili- 
tant attitude, advertised in E} Diario, a Spanish language newspaper, 
distributed leaflets, made staff home visits, and wrote letters to the home. 
But the Puerto Ricans sense the fact that they are regarded as intruders 
and so look upon the group social agencies as sectarian institutions. 


Some of the agencies admitted interagency contact with the Board of 
Education, the Police Department, the Puerto Rican Labor Office, and the 


Board of Health, but most stated that they favored inter-groups and among 
the constituent agencies only. | 


To actuate a more realisti f the agencies, the 
board of Ed istic program on the part O genc 


1 S 
ucation, and the Lower East Side Planning Council, it ! 
suggested that the aforementioned council establish a working on 
composed of agency program personnel, that the agencies redefine ncies 
intake policies along the lines of cultural pluralism, that the 387 


> Kg x wer 
“a ai areas periodically for Puerto Rican residents, that the aian 
ast Side Planning Council approve a redistricting of agency © ity of 
ton areas, that agencies 


seek ways and means within the commu? 


: , agencies 
ili sj special projects designed to bring in Puerto Ricans, that ga uld 


in dice panish personnel wherever possible. ‘Such a program 
Icate a sincere desire to work with these Puerto Ricans. 


STUART HERBST 
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pigh-School Science in the Postwar Years 
in New York City 
MEL SCHENBERG* 





f „nderstand just why we have fewer pupils in our science 


„day than, let us say, at any time during the past decade, 
l tts 4 study of the changes in out high-school population with- 
| . "ise period. These changes have been far-reaching. In the fall 
RA shere were 230,321 pupils on register. On March 31, 1952, 
register had dropped to 154,247 students. This loss of 76,074 
ents i 32.8% of the fall, 1941, register. It will occasion no 
prise that a loss of such ma gnitude affected the registers in 
rey department in the high schools, and the science departments 
pE During this period 36,519** science students 
= our science departments. Putting it another way, 
378605 E sustained a loss in registration amounting 
let dis scien f erences in these percentages seem to indicate 
. igh schools n epartments have fared a little better than the 
| feins Ewet : whole, but.the decrease was, nevertheless, very 
te oss of 365 = 35 as the hypothetical register of a science class, 
wt abolish sci ? reflects a loss of 1043 science classes. You can- 
jadhe neii o classes without abolishing teaching positions, 
tence positi e in this case turns out to be slightly in excess of 200 
appoint SaS: Is it ay wonder then that we are not making 
t have at mea science and are concerned with keeping those 

RT vy 
lage TO “NORMALCY » - Although we cannot control the 
(our ne ulation, we can be and are concerned with the number 
igh-school pupils who are given the opportunity to elect 
tasters mpm courses. In Table a _ ae the school 
pets fr pene 1941 © 1992, e ee in da 
| “0 Of all hi gh-school students were registered in a a 


The conten 
ts of HIGH PO 
S are indexed i pù 
INT ed g5, ef tage reached 
in THE EDUCATION INP Ny all of 1941 and that the percen ar II (fall of 1944) 


X © in the crucial stage at Wor 
Ubery: , K Division. 
wE A te of Science, High Set ine the science registration in the 

gure is obtain highest science registration 1N the fall of 1944. 


> 43 e 
l 
KE OE 1952 from th 


D E | able 
| | 


Which is on file in libraries, 


isters, and the . 
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although the high-school population had decrease 
the same three-year period. From 1944 to the 

the loss in registration in the science department 
only slightly less than the loss in the total p 
(36,644). This signifies that the percentage los 
dents (26%) was greater than the correspon 


school population as a whole (18.7%). 


Total Enrollment 
in High Schools 
F 1941 — 230,321 
S 1942 221,053 
F 1942 208,535 
S 1943 198,010 
F 1943 191,532. 
S 1944 190,245 
F 1944 190,891 
S 1945 191,468 
F 1945 192,587 
S 1946 194,107 
S 1947 190,145 
pi 185,151 
Fe 182,805 
S 194 176,211 
ET 173,211 
S 1950 182,596 
S 1952 172,390 
F 1935 154,247 
S 1936 237,507 
~~ 224873 
the eyes of ma J 
of science had d isa p a ministrators 
t the present time 64 
I included 3% 
table to serye d¢ eho t936 


Yeats. You will n 
es 


* 


6 


4 basis for co 
Otice that 12 


and we we 


Register in All 
Science Classes 


132,213 
133,395 
117,793 
133,473 
132,392 
134,479 
135,832 
132,280 
131,470 


. 124,716 


125,821 
122,683 
121,669 
117,816 
116,101 
112,260 
122,684 
108,830 


121,611 © 


105,519 
109,707 

99,313 
126,613 
126,717 


d by 16.9% 
Spring of 

S (36,519 
upil regis 
S of sci 


% of All Students 
tn Science Classes 


57.4 
60.3 
56.4 
67.4 
69.1 
70.6 
rae, 
69.0 
68.2 
64.2 
65.4 
64.5 
65.7 
64.4 
65.8 
64.8 
67.1 
64.4 
66.8 
66.6 
63.5 
64.3 
53.3 
Sauk 


fall, will be discussed later in this article: 


Pas 
B 


Ence sty. 
ng loss for th ‘ 


sp kin science; t 


ool SCIENG™ 


gsc in the fall of 1935. We therefore cannot 
han W sad days” when we discuss the number of our 
a O 


he percentage, even after a winnowing 


| gents “ righet than at any time prior to World War II. 


4 j al] other 


the urgent need for the study lisie 
re returning to “normalcy: | 
of all students are in science dsr 
, a prewar year, at the bottom of t 

mparison with the war and post™ 
% mote of our students are in scl 


s, 1 
psTICK FOR 


wl science 1s ONE 


4m must 


Table Il 


tick for the postwar years. 
T otal Enrollment 
in Years 10, 11,12 
11946 152,738 
j 1947 152,929 
f 1947 148,337 
11948 147,740 
t 1948 141.412 
11949 139,911 
Ji 136,652 
950 136,784 
ae 145,932 
hee 129,306 
‘oe > 140,284 
2 122.799 


examination of the above table shows 
. dents who elect science i 
, Very narrow range from 
h Bh of 60% in the fall of ras and at 
of. This signifies that only 580 0 
nce in the last three yeat 


vi 


‘ately arises in one’s min a 
Ve fully in this atomic-scle 


i ATUS OF BIOLOGY. = 


ly the situation from i 
bay st of our high os 
‘together sound), StU 


n grades 


57.2% i 


s of hig 
d: Are we P 
tific age? 
ttempt 
re a of th 
Jong-€ 


nts who elect scie 


88,725 
87,546 
85,943 
85,106 
84,247 
81,790 
79,277 
79,327 


75,714 
80,233 
71,869 


t of eve electing 
gh school. The question im 


reparing our students 


POSTWAR YEARS. All of us know that 
of the constants in the high-school curricu- 

ences are elective. The effectiveness of our science 
be tena by the number of students in the 10th, 
and 12th years who elect to study science. Table II gives us 


% of Students 


Registers in Elective im Elective 
Science Courses Science Classes 


58 
57.2 

= 58 
576 
59.6 
58.6 


57.2 
58.6 


that the percent of 
Li and 12 varies 


. .1947 to 
the spring of -19 
‘ this writing stands at 


ry 1000 are electing 


ing an answer, let us 
e individual sciences. 
stablished practice (which 
nce in the 10th year 
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HIGH POINTS [Decom, 
ate guided into biology. Table III* tells us h 


students are registered in: biology classes, 


Total 10-Y ear 
Enrollment 
46 61,307 
s 1947 60,117: 
F 1947 58,076 
S 1948 55,965 
F 1948 54,394 
S 1949 52,809 
F 1949 52,879 
S 1950 52,210 
F 1950 65,217 
S 1951 48,558 
F 1951 53,015 : 
S 1952 45,821 
During these postwar 
who elected iology also y 
68% in the fall of 1946 to 


and then receded t 
approximately 70 o 
year are in biology 

n we overlook 


ealthy, or the na 
one’s bod 


conservatio 
in our bio] 


will be provi 


CTS in 


electing science 
pia e 


at other 
ded—and where? 
nior and junio 
own subject 
the years to 
es above the 9 
tudents elect biol 
Mparison 
entg tially affect th 


ectiy 


Re 


O8y in the 11th 
with th 


41,704 
41,957 
43,069 
41,295 
39,922 
38,806 
38,351 


37,203. ` 


46,389 
35,349 
38,179 
31,603 


years, the number of 10th 
atied within a narro 


a high of 74.3% in 
o 69%. This i 


ut of every 10 
classes. Wha 
the necessity for 
ture and cause 
interdependence 
N Of our Natural res 
Ogy course; 
Opportuni 


gisters in 
Biology 


719 
69 


-year students 
w range from 
the fall of 1947 
signifies that, at this writing 
0 students enrolled in the 10th 
t happened to the other 30%? 
learning the methods of Keeping 
of diseases, or the functioning 0 
e of living things, or the need p 
Ources—just to mention some ¥ 
If these units are important — 
ties for getting this angen” 
Are 9th-year general-science oe 
r high schools instilling a sufficient 
and thus creating an eee 
Although science must a 
th year, many more stu 
and 12th years. Their 


© number electing it in the 10 
 tesults. The numbers, as given, 





er, 1 9 5 2) 
Ow many LOth-yeg, 


A 
|a 


j umber is 


pees SAREE i | | 

GH dly elect science if our general-science teachers 
ndoubtealy = pe 
gid uador portance of the specialize Science courses. Who 
r sed the mia better guidance counselors for advising students 
old pas A scope, and importance of our science courses? 
nthe”? 
ICAL SCIENCES. The analysis of the situa- 

ATUS = aye the physical sciences proved more difficult. 
gn with bi order for the election of chemistry or physics. Each 
pe pai lin the 11th or 12th year of the high school. With the 
sofere of two schools they are rarely offered below the 11th 
ge tefore found it necessary to compare each science with 
- inani in both years. Table IV gives the number of students 
; ‘ile in the 11th and 12th years and the number and percent 
|e dem registered in chemistry, in physics, and in both sciences. 


| The percent of the students electing chemistry has remained 


` jhily constant, varying between a high of 17.7% and a low of 


53%, and at this Writing stands at 17.4%. In physics ar — 
ton has also been very small from a high of 19% toa. tolk 
|47, and it is now 9.5%, If we combine the registrations and 12 
ences, 26.9% of all the students enrolled in grades 11 P 
| $ term are registered in chemistry and physics aen P lp å 
“e undoubtedly taking both sciences. This inpas tot in 
Moximately 27 out of every 100 students in e | ao students 
Mistry or physics classes this term. For mek lective science. 
‘Mistry or physics represents their second or thir tifically trained 
© our schools heéding the great demand for scien pa A 
Ten and women? The answer seems obvious. We ana If we 
™ Ntday demands for scientifically ae eae an interest 
At Properly guide our good students w 7 trained men and 
and flair for Science, our ranks of scientifica y 
"omen Will remain woefully inadequate. 


hers—like the 
(tne © again I venture to say that our wien fn biology—are 
| etal science teachers before them in gui da ce for the physical 
ko doing as effective a job as possible in gui wuld be not only an 

tie es, Ẹ ience teacher, I believe, ae the science area. 

Me ive one i“ also a guidance ee in a better position 
| Š ere any rv ne who are as well — tly acquainted with al} 
| Mo 80? If the science teacher isn’t s 9 
| 
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cember, 195 2 j6 ce courses in his school, might it not be a good idea for 
en airmen to make this matter the subject for depart- 
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Total Enrollment 


SÈ 09 je ace ch 
wa A ANN eey scien he i rf f > 
N ; o™ re a e immediat f 
ean * ANANING EER | Seal conferences 10 e future 
N SAOS 
ma | RTH SCIENCE, : ey nt - aug earth science 
Sy. B chemistry and physics because its history during the past 
Š SS N A = È | È 5 VSN @ « -à is unique. Back in the spring of 1936, 7710 h ak or 
È $ SIIIN X = SNY - 42% of the high-school students were enrolled in physiography. 
WNA | athe fall of 1941 this figure had dropped to 5434 when only 
| 13% of the high-school population were in earth-science classes. 
S The number of earth-science students dropped to the low of 889 
os SISAR NSL x wy | inthe fall of 1943. This represented only 0.46% of the high- 
VA = = AA A a, | ghol pupil enrollment. The large decline was undoubtedly due 
| the introduction of war courses in navigation, meteorology, and 
3 topography and map reading. Simultaneously with the decline in 
SS ORS ADNRAR way the war courses we find a sharp increase in the number of earth- 
SIISII S AS RAA cence stud i il-populati d 
T Gee SRAAA ence students, completely reversing the pupil-population trend. 
oe >` © M | Inthe fall of 1946 the number reached 5868, which represented 
3% of the total student enrollment or 3.8% of the students on 
RD | “gister in the 10th through the 12th years or 6.4% of the students 
DR N a wo i ae ‘aa | the 11th and 12th years. Since earth science is generally elected 
KES OS Yea sak Sex | tthe lth and 12th years, the figures in Table V can be compared 
XO with similar figures for chemistry and physics in Table IV. 
N ò A "Tn Table V 
5.5 Noo < ‘ . 
x § S = $ = N A G g] S 2 S N Number and % of 11th- and 12th-Y ear Students m Earth Science 
g° "Fee ge esos F 1946 5868 a 
7.) 
S 1947 6967 
6633 73 
Ye E 7507 os 
sre aSSSSekER ERE Figs as 
rA SaaS Sga S 1949 ve ai 
S 1950 ae 
0 Le 89 
FRASLESISRAASS S 19 a 83 
tay OUR ee eS . F 1951 7199 93 
N unamuoa aM S 1952 
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The remarkable nature of this increase in the 
students electing earth science is brought out wh 
the fact that this science is offered currentl 
54 schools. If we consider only the schools ) | 
the percentage of the students enrolled in those schools in Brades 
11 and 12 who are taking earth science jumps to 13.4%. The 
phenomenal growth in earth science has brought it at this writin 
within 99 students of the total number of physics Students in our 
high schools, and it is now one of the three major physica] sciences 
in the high-school curriculum. Earth science has profited from the 
war courses, particularly in the areas of meteorology, navigation 
and topography and map reading. It is attuned to everyday phe- 
nomena close to the lives of high-school students, In addition, it 
is recommended by grade counselors for students who cannot as. 
similate a science course with mathematical overtones, It has within 
the collection of minerals and 
fossils. The absence of this course į 


e in the science curriculum of 21 
of our schools is worthy of investigation, 


number of 0 


en we Consider 
y in only 33 out of the 
which offer the COurse 


SPECIAL COURSES. Up to this point 
Ose science courses which were elected 
Students. Students preparing for college 
these courses, Long ago, we came to the 

and abiding unde 


I have considered only 
by our average or better 
are therefore found in 


e for all o f our students, With the advent 
of compulsory attendan 


À i ce and a changing school population, 
science educators in our high scho 


necessity f a ols were quick to realize the 
Sity for modification of existing courses and the m 
» interests, and abilities of a 
Cems to me t 


] at the introduction of applied, 
related, and advanced Ponh 

e effectiveness o 

absence of such ¢ 


Nik Ourses j 
Population js 


nce program. Certainly, the 
an indi 
to th 


l with a heterogeneous pupi 

e “general” den that little attention is being given 
such courses.» a ent and to the very bright student. Many 
in our h “Te brought to the attention of the science chairme? 
Schools more than a year a 


. ence 
is ti 0. hese scien“ 
ouetings at this time: 80. Let us examine t | 


n a schoo 


egistratione ; | | 
n &lstrations in applied chemistry, applied physics, and labor@ 








14.7 


13,688 
13,311 
11,227 
11,903 
12,095 
12,149 - 
11,556 
12,421 


Courses 
2852 
3121 
3136 
2176 
*3540 
1673 
1660 
1480 
1497 
1645 
1542 
1307 
63.2 


Advanced 
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Special or 
Related Courses 

2926 
1196 
1526 
2100 
2645 
#3862 
2331 
3072 
3100 
3348 
2983 
3738 
3.3 


Vi 


Table 
Laboratory 
Techniques 

994 
#1015 . 
744 
885 
821 
959 
906 
875 
828 
866 
752 
724 

28.8 


Applied 
Physics 
1981 

*2072 
1900 
1879 
1755 

` 1692 
1793 

1906 

1965 
1724 
1440 
1784 
13.8 


Applied 
Chemistry 
*5828 
5299 
4808 
4977 
4927 
5125 
4537 
4570 
4705 
4566 
4839 
4868 
16.4 


FE 1946 
S 1947 
E 1947 
S 1948 
E 1948 
S 1949 
F 1949 
S 1950 
F 1950 
S 1951 
F 1951 
S 1952 
Decrease 
from High to 
Spring 1952 
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a Ay ° P ® . > 
: : 1953) Í yoo in applied physics classes, 3.7% in biological tech- 
tory techniques are reported to the High Schoo] Divis; 3.1% in appt ie 
with registrations in general science, biology, chemistry. along s classes, 7.8% in general, related, and special science classes, 


and earth science. All other sciences are grouped > Physics, e tn advanced science classes. 
two headings, General, Special, or Related § aa ny Under | A] r es also show that 10% of all of our students in the 
Sciences, Table VI gives the registration figures for the poced | DS Pears of high school are taking science courses which 
years. Postwar j co designed specifically for their needs, interests, and 
To analyze these figures properly, it will be nec ii ‘sie J don’t know of a better answer to the shibboleth “We 
again to take into account the drop in the hi gh-schoo] ee, i Once a” children—you teach subject matter.” Perhaps some day 
during this same period. I have done so in Table VII, limiti ment | ne of our educators will consider examining the facts in the 
analysis to a comparison of the high for each subject with i _ It does seem to me, however, that there is still much room 
present registration in that subject and both against th the br improvement here. More study of the objectives, methodology, 
high-school enrollment in year 10, 11, and 12. The high i ae nicontent of these courses in the science curriculum should result 


subject is indicated by an asterisk in Table VI. sadditional offerings which will meet the needs of those students 
fir whom these courses were designed. Many of us are certain en 

Table VII ie General Biology Syllabus which was recently mapes an 

PERCENT OF THE TOTAL HIGH-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT y |t tevised Applied Physics Syllabus which is nearing completion 


YEARS oo i and 12 REGISTERED IN APPLIED, GENERAL, |" steps in that direction. 
ECIAL, RELATED, AND ADVANCED COURSES 


T aa C 


; lete 
: WAR COURSES. This investigation would not be comp 
entra, Special itou some reference to the war courses. They entered our science 


and Advanced om the skies in February, 


Applied Applied Laboratory ! 
Physics Techniques Related C ourses Courses Total |“ticular atmosphere like a comet fr 


Chemistry 


High* 3g 13 0.66 142. By September, 1942, they crystallized as — ys 
S 1952 39 14 5 , ae 2.5 © 3 Wigation, meteorology, topography and map rea “i the fall 
; | | ii ia = [%ntals of machines, and fundamentals at are added. 
With the exception of the ad : of the Same year saii code and biological —,* til provided 
techniques the tabulations sho . h anord sciences and Tebom 0 can rt. he in-service courses —— “ee à order to 
electing these Ein W that the percents of the students |. get the non-science teac 


; i ; Q ining of feel 
period notwithstand; day are at their maximum for this postwaf Most schools for the training d forces? I really 


. f our armea © 1 praise 
t of pupils in the S the very large decrease in the actual num- tar explosive sapaa A never secelves = full p 
school enrollments, caused by the corresponding fall in high T out-of-license teat b on the highest evels. 


ere is ho ' them. It was a retooling job OP © 
materially, Thess One important factor which affects this pictut® In Table VIII we can see een 
tar offered only in a relatively smal | Yag their brief existence 

ty in 34, applied physics in 2” 


um 

enrollment f of these grou tal stude”! 

offer these asd years 10, 11, and 1 lia by the ree y 
ses, we find that 6.1 y in those sc x 


% ate in applied chem a 
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Total 
40820 
35539 
24318 
20720 
19150 


1005 
1354 
1513 
1829 
1822 


Biological 
1620 


Electricity Lab.Tech. 


6619 
6842 
4432 
3718 
3137 
1826 

502 


Fundamentals of 


Map Read. Machines 


10029 
5425 
4829 
3686 
3385 


Topography 
a 
1993 
1092 
1365 
1514 
1013 


Table VIII 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS REGISTERED IN WAR COURSES 
ology 
2713 
1922 
1632 
1425 
1471 


7437 

6908 
7107 
6131 
5239 
4089 


Aero.and Meteor- 
Navig. 


Radio 
Code 
2657 
2392 
1903 
1850 


Radio 
1029 
688 
1207 
830 
1206 


648 
473 


S 1943 
F 1943 
S 1944 
F 1944 
S 1945 


—HIGH POINTS De OL SCIENCE 
[December 1952) set? - to appraise the effects of these courses. Biological 

pb” echniques and radio have carved out places for them- 
ys “Few of our schools. With the exception of radio code, 
ae shave modified the teaching of applied physics and earth 

| - considerable extent. Many of the teaching techniques 
gat o aids employed by the armed forces and used in these 

! ond their way into the science curriculum. We gave the 

| ged forces what they asked for. We could have done a much 

” job had we been given the opportunity to evaluate the effect 
fins courses upon the subsequent training of the men and 
demen who entered the armed services. Without such an evalua- 
„we are unable to appraise the value of the war courses toward 


mw ; ; 
einen of the objectives which brought them into being. 


3060 


12224 


chen 
s. 
\o 


Advanced 

Sciences 
37.4 
33.2 


Earth 
Science 
0 
0 

0 


LIJF = 
465 


(ME COMPARISONS. Up to this point I have discussed the 
wl registrations in science in the 54 high schools. The Te 
is: How do the individual high schools compare wi kr 
itttages for the city as a whole? For this final part of my inv 
tion, I have selected the year 195 1-1952. ‘stered in 
As might be expected, the number of ane nnal to 
fence in the individual high schools varies greatly trom 


bes 5 ‘ boroughs. We 
wl within the same boroughs and in Pet des others in the 
asses——an 


uld expect our science high schools to | d d they do. 
T i of students on register in science 
able IX, hasis upon 
. WO questions arise immediately: we eon absense of 
‘logy in two of the schools and why ughaa 5 answers espe- 
a Science in all three? These question ts enrolled in advan 
“lly in view of the large number of student these students to 
Ace En We would 2 ormally attempting specialization. 
pite a broad base in science om 
I roa ase n to 


ions 
RSh we have every FeO" ve the above questio 


hments of these schoo: rograms. =. i high 
‘teevalia ion of theif science pop three specialized 6 pyk j a 
tion nsideration | ‘he remaining 51 high s ? 
bho We omit from eo registers i" City high school, in the 10th 
4 Ols and average S reg York GY and, in the 11th and 
Mythical avets© students in biology a sents try, 1% in 
ar, has 74.2% Of 15” of its students in 
th 14.3% ° 17 
years, has | | 


Physics 
58.6 — 
53.8 
56.9 
** Advanced Sciences include Biological Techniques. 


1002 


906 


Table IX — October, 1951 
Chemistry 
60.7 
59.2 
54.5 


PERCENT OF GRADE(S)* REGISTERED-IN BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, 
EARTH SCIENCE, AND ADVANCED SCIENCES** IN SCIENCE HIGH SCHOOLS 


174 
Biology 
30.6 
100.0* ** 


eat accom- 
roud of the g call for 


1.9 
*10th grade for Biology; 11th and 12th grades for others. 


{Includes special and industrial science courses. 
*** Four years of science are compulsory in the High School of Science. 


Brooklyn Tech. 





HS. of Science 


F 1945 
S 1946 
Stuyvesant 
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in 


Total % 

11th and 
Sct. 
18.2 


%in 12th Yrs. 


Sci. 
5.9 


App. App. 
98 


Sci. 


Phys. 
1.9 


% in 
32 


10.4 


% tn 
Chem. Phys. 


Lizi 


Chem. 


Reg. 
Years 
1640 


Table X — March, 1952 
12 th 


in 
Biol. 
72.1 


% of 


OFFERED BY THE ALL-GIRLS HIGH SCHOOLS 
Gr.10 11th and 


Biol. 


PERCENT OF GRADE(S) REGISTERED IN THE SCIENCE COURSES 
782 


Reg. 
10th 
Year 


J. Richman 


L SCIENCE —— 


1069 


HIGH POINTS rp HOO 
[ ecember, 1952) ots 94 bn earth science, 7.6% in applied sciences, and 
S a vy e E- S sys Teel sciences. These figures may be considered the 
os oc AS à i31% in tm (average) for the 51 high schools and may ‘be used 
: pesent T yardstick for purposes of comparison with the science 
A N FS gs g [snog Tin the individual schools. 
E = y of our school administrators and guidance counselors 
BS oS p « 7 feel that science is a special domain for boys only, In 
"OA S ee i” of the numerous research studies, the results of the Westing- 
i ` “rii 
oat scholarship examinations, and the — of — 
i yomen in research laboratories, in industry, and in paa = 
G oe a ing at all levels, the idea lingers on. This erroneous idea is “we 7 
N S S yttached to the study of physics in particular, and in some si 00 
-q gls have all but vanished from the course. I recall a grade adviser 
~ ° RO oo | na co-educational high school who admonished her girls ” p 
| eect physics because she had had great difficulty with a phys 
, . f l experience with 
, SR + we ‘ourse in college! That is an example of practical expe amelie 
E om oe i reverse twist. Of course, our girls who are going to = Te cult 
lave taken algebra and geometry will find physics m e, 
~ any other subject designated for the 11th- or y 
tos F O NN i Emic student irls hi 
D A À _—— -girls high 
~ S SOR SN a = us examine the science offerings in our seven all-girls hig 
| “hools as set forth in Table X. “lc hich 
. ; e all-girls hig 
A A a & r Y n analysis of the science offerings -ka teat mE tore 
oe ae Ë e Feveals that five out of the i 10th ear students registered 
i : them have less than 30% of fher e rraditionally successful. 
S 2 3: & mg p Ology—a course in which girls irls in these schools could 
KF A 3 S&S F a a hard to believe that yer of the 8 n 
gi Profit by a course in physics. ience registers in the 
e t the science reg 
a. ake r St we jump to the gonca on ag thers, note that two of the 
= A © T. BA bgirls schools are less than in e of their 11th- and Eg a 
mer have a higher pe five of our epee ae j 
so « | p ats taking science e the co-educational e rap e 
a A LS ARNA Pools, The poor showing Is to elect science, ame a ee 
= A A te to the failure of the ore many reasons for the — — 
ó ‘ast two years. There mal f our high schools—but are they £ 
T Science classes in so™ All of our schools offer Regents 
Y URE o : : 
Ss S = Y 2 PRES AND FU f them offer modified science courses 
g S Mag SENT rty-four © 19 
E 5 d p u & lence courses. Fo 
e cd O 
BB B ep 
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designed specifically for non-college or general Students 952) | 
schools offer advanced science courses to meet the “tai leven 
needs of our brightest students. Crests 


and 


Our science rooms and equipment compare favor ably with : 


in other school systems and are better th 
of them. P pr" i 
Our trained science staffs are required to meet : 
fications demanded anywhere in the United i a>. quali. 
ability of our science teachers to carry on an extensive Sh 
of demonstrations and laboratory Experiments is at Jea Bran 
due to the splendid corps of well-trained laboratory assis partly 
our high schools. | tants in 
These troubled times demand a stea 
trained men and women in research, in 
forces. They can and must þe found a 
our high schools. Our schools have al 


dy Stream of scientifical] 
industry, and in the armed 
mong the students in all of 


n The data used in this i n Or fice of the 
ivisi article were obtained from the o nce 
fpuisional Administrative Asia, of the High School Division a 
a the Bureau of Reference and Research. Details concerning me 
S wt a helpful suggestions and criticisms were supplied by ee of 
Depot dent David H. Moskowitz. Without the encouragent 
, e A 7 Š arti 
not have been eta Superintendent a Ernst, this 


an can be found i nA 





—_ a  — 
— 
re —Ů 
eee 


te | 


American Folklore—Its Great Need in 
Our Schools © 


RL AMES 
opier Columbus High School 


nger train was stranded in the snows of the Donner 

ia a ago, few of our students had ever heard of the 

= Yet the story of the Donner Party is one of the most pathetic 

heen episodes in the settlement of the West. Our students 
should have known the story—a minor folk saga. 


We talk about enriching the curriculum; and although many 
of us are fully aware of enrichment through native folklore, we fail 
to draw upon this subject as often as we could in almost every 
high-school course. This is not the place to explain “folklore, 
i learned term, anyway, and never easy to define. A glance through 
one of the Botkin anthologies will indicate the nature of the 
material. And Levette J. Davidson’s A Guide to American Folklore 
full of study questions and suggestions. 

A failure to use folklore is a failure to understand our people 
in their most intimate ways—their customs, beliefs, humor, and 
Songs, Fascinating folklore matter around us and in the experience 
% Our students could be more systematically used for a greater 
un “tstanding of democratic principles. 


In the Same way that a definition of folklore is — best 
“tived at by a catalogue of folklore materials, I — e to 
“numerate as many subjects as I can in a brief ena e Purpose 
* Solely to Suggest the enrichment of the curriculum g 
“ative folklore. 


Some Materials of Folklore and Their Use 


l. s. These are readily available in recordings, 
(on yr planed soma 29 180 albums of folk music.) — 
ballads ie narratives taken up by the people, are ideal for t e 
Urpose of Aare poetry to a reluctant audience. I = a 
Of a bett ay to usher in another poetry text than to play and 
ie er we lads as “Lord Randall, The Three Ravens, 
ees 't in Wether’s Skins,” recordings of street cries. 
jae Me with the American scene can be supple- 
st an 
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a nen TE FORTE Tica, 
* 1932) 


mented with records. Think of these folksongs in ila 
Western novel or a treatment of one phase of Amerie a t 
“The Buffalo Skinners,” “The Old Chisolm Taj] » In histo 
Canal,” “The Hunters of Kentucky,” “The Const 
Guerriere,” “Brave Wolfe.” Whenever'a subject in the Cues 

deals with industry or occupations, there may be a et ricul 
from our marvelous sea chanteys, lumberjack songs, Ne 3 draw 
and “hollers,” “Casey Jones” or “John Henry.” In h | Shouts 
folksongs and spirituals we could aptly ‘illustrate Americ eds of 
humor, our love of nonsense, our discoura ees on folk 
How many of these genuine folksongs are used in music- aiths, 
tion courses? apprecia- 


J 


t 
> 


. 2 e ti 
itution an d +h, 


2. American Customs and Beliefs. Especially in i “soci 

studies, we have unlimited literary at oral pian pes oo 
To appreciate American life at its best, and sometimes at its oc 
we could do much with topics like these: the habits, dress, and 
food of any group or period (e.g., fur trappers, an Indian tribe, 
Colonial Period, New England, Pennsylvania Dutch); folk reme- 
dies and cures; superstitions; chain letters; folk holidays and cele- 


brations; pseudo-geography: all E fe ; 
weather lore graphy; all sorts of prejudices; omens; charms; 


3. Arts and Crafts. A stud | | a led 
for in many de y of a folk art or artist might be ca 


departments. Popular volumes tell of our early glass 

om, cabinet makers, silversmiths. American “folk” architecture 
New Yow to describe. There is, for example, Fowler with his 
orx State octagonal houses. There is also Grandma Mos¢s. 


lll | 
Keoncky rife T show us the utility of Shaker chairs ® 


4, Movements and of 4 


Groups. To study an American group 
to an is to learn a pod deal about the ket f 
the stran z a to American Indians we soon become 4W from 
the “noble A A beliefs that have clustered about he ipere's 
no good India j conception to that or Chivington: £ 0 
minorities can ‘i ut a dead Indian.” Fascinating econ rhe 

mi And bn made, of the Mormons, the Mennon a ' jike 
Spiritualism nie it comes from a reading of mo ynities: 
2 ” ~aperance, witch persecutions, utopian CO 


! 
1 


f 


| 


| 








ERCAN FOLKLORE- 


wcharacters” and Folk Heroes, Here we deal constantly with 
" Jegend and the reality. Always a revealing topic for students 
l ahe hero.” The way of the folklorist is not the way of the 
Jebunker. The former is entranced by the myths we spin around 
nf great men, and he is interested in the origins of legends. 
washington, Franklin, Lincoln, and Lee are worth studying or 
studying on a senior-high-school level. And what a gallery we 
have to study, reappraise, and enjoy in the West: Custer, Billy the 
Kid, Jesse James, Calamity Jane. There are byways to explore here, 
vo. Shouldn't a New Yorker know something about Jean Lafitte, 
Chief Crazy Horse, Sequoia, and the singing Hutchinsons? | 


6. American Humor. It’s a truism to say that in order to under- 
sand a people, you must understand their humor. Not under- 
standing the Indian, we are quick to say he has no sense of humor. 
If it is difficult to teach a sense of humor, at least we can present 
some prime examples of American wit in the classroom. 

Our students can learn the meaning of understatement, exaggera- 
tion, incongruities, as they appear in our folk humor. They can see 


| the techniques employed by Mr. Dooley, Mark Twain, Will Rogers, 


James Thurber, Don Marquis. They can better comprehend our 
frontier and a storyteller like Lincoln. They may be able to see 
the point of Artemus Ward’s: “It would have been ten dollars in 
Jeff Davis’s pocket—if he had never been born.” We cannot afford 
to bypass American humor; it is so close to our cultural roots, our 


Entire spirit. 


te ú a . » a has 
So our national humor, which began with university wits, 
strengthened itself on folklore and various epee haga 
crude but nearly always sympathetic and kind an sig Ba 
has returned to the wits of the city. On the y >$ bp 
arms with the Yankee, the frontiersman, the wo ae y 
the children, te, Negroc? ght Y Jee Pres an Wl 
i Vi ? baa 

E T papap into satire of the kind yee 
i ee i , t Le society. It has not been afraid o dialect or 
Tam aoe glorified them. And always it has been democratic; 
it has made us one.”* 


r can Names. Beginning with our local place names and 
. j 


ens od States, N. Y., Macmillan, 1948, Vol. I, 
sliterary History of e none 
157. 
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covering, finally, the entire country, we use another 
to the American scene. Why have so many fine Indi y aPproach 
disappeared? Why were some brought back hen i lace ç 

do you explain the naming of Indianapolis and ashio 
Shouldn't we know the story behind such name _ 
Hill, the Ozarks, Podunk? People’s names, too ri as Sugar Loaf 
our enthusiasm, our folk inventions. And feels Our humor, 
effectively names can be used in approaching the “tS know hoy, 
and religious prejudice. problem of racial 


8. Language Studies. This is a vague oc 
e ; 
the enrichment that comes from See ene Think 

trades and occupations in this country, | argot of special 


ember, 19 52 


group or area. Often 

ie tions of 

t i ur histo famili 

` Tan _ should recognize The Big Muddy "The Tral of 
208 Sooner State, “Powder River—Let Er Buch,” 


9. Collecting. a: | 
and beli fe h any students can be spurred to offer folk customs 


are not too A e ag and groups. High-school students 
thymes, play-party pam ember street taunts and games, nursery 
at some of these a es. And they are always surprised to hear 
Worldwide. Our atters, so familiar to them, are ancient and 
Students can be encouraged to know their own 


neighborhoods tak - : ; 
Ow of legends in the aking a changing city, tell stories they 


VALU | 
lenis SUPPLEMENT. This is a hasty pudding, and maY 
folk dancing tos been left out. I haven’t said anything 4 mi 
exact and detailed xample. But the purpose here is not tO set 
o 

oixlore. If we draw from this vast field not merely thé 


or grot ‘ 

TA sae (like Octagonal houses or bundling), We ate 
Writj ce of vital lore for the teaching of poetty; c list 
Ng, the arts a the 


Could go on, nd craf as American history, and—but 


For i ' oon 
fuller use of folklore in the schools we need new class! 
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categories. I want only to suggest a soe 








e bibliographies, a study of collecting techniques. 
e. that folklore is a valuable supplement to our 
think of no better way to present an awareness 


descriptiv 
> must realiz 
ching. J can 


| of the American scene. 


——_«»—_—_ 


THE LETTER G 


The letter g is used for a total of 29 denotations. 
Spelled alone it accounts for 3 different sounds. 
It is found in 19 different spellings combined with other letters. 
Altogether the letter g can be pronounced in 15 different ways. 
15 Sounds for the Letter G : 
(g)a , hard | dei( gn) n 
digit | F bu(ng) ng, uvular nasal 
(g)enre zh, aspirate d(ough) long o 
thr (ough) rounded oo 
str(aigh)t long a d(ough)ty rounded ow 
f(ough)t semi-rounded aw 
tou(gh) 
shillel(agh) short i 
_ b(igh)t long i 
_Inta(gl)io 1 


diaphra ( gm) m 


THE LETTER H 
The letter h is used for a total of 59 denotations. l 
on appearing alone it is found in 39 different spellings combined 
Other letters. l 
together the letter h can be pronounced in 25 different ways. 


25 Sounds for the Letter H 
br(ough)am rounded oo 


h 
; a : (hou) ri rounded ow 
n(eigh) long a (rh)yme r 
ex (hau) st a PA aw (sch)ismatic s 
(hei) ress diphthong ei (psh)aw 
trou( gh) f | ya(cht) t mam 
(gh)oul g, hard See ink -ma ei 
€x (hi)bit short i dete <y a 
IL T (wh)ich hw, unvoiced 
ging (ham) un de(sh)abille z , 
ca (sh) mere zh, aspirated 


(ho) nor oo 4 
(oh) m ong 

-rounded oo 
(uh)lan sem SAMUEL C. SBEGAY 
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The Written Test for Chairman of 
Commercial Subjects 


ABRAHAM KROLL* 


Recently, the rating of the — test for li 
or 
of department was completed and the dot e = 


S 


D se i s 
= results have had no opportunity to see the idee „nterest in 
ave not been able to understand the reasons for aie and 
Iving at th 
e 


pass marks recommended to, and adopted by, th 
that interested individuals may have the fa ap 
are here made available. jijali 
, heer a consisted of several sub-tests: a vocabular | 
le $ covering several sessions, a horman oa 
ra ee s information, and a technical paper in th PR 
of the applicant. The hours and sc i an 
test are indicated in Table 1. 0 ne dor an 


Board. In Order 


Num Table 1 
ber of Hours pa pry = aee of Score Points 
Stenography Accounting _ 
| and and 
Typewriting Business Practice 
Hours cme H Soa 
#Vocabulary ours Score 
Education 2 250 2 250 
İGen. Business I 300 8 240 
Wi ë Z B z 
Total Hours 1 : 100 k 160 
Thess sub-tests wer 


i e identical f ; i 

sec or nts 10 

i . fetartal and accountin g areas all applica 

. vocabula l 

with whic Seer test was not the usual type of vocabulaty ee 
were asked persons are familiar, In this test the applica". 


to read ; ip 
CO š an art e a ‘ tin 
Mmetcia] education. Filty « which discussed aptitude testing 


cle: 

© applica words were underlined in tHe 7g 

“cabs, B MS were required to define m of the ff wore 
7 » Doard of Examiners, 





’ 


piel 20s 

red (W 
Chair 

of eaman 

pass marks, Many of the persons who have expre: Examiners. set m 
up 

group, a m 

manner, mo 


number of details . 





. text. Ea l ! 
: pe based entirely upon the applicants’ responses, was 
= á 3,2 b and 0) for each of the words. 
a sponses for each of the fifty items were written on 
ince the eh s were able to arrange the responses 10 
f merit. From the responses in the best 
valued 5 was organized. In the same 
Jel answers for the other values for each word were 


parate. cards, the rater 
the order O 
odel answer 


Applicants 


190-194 
185-189 
180-184 
175-179 
170-174 
165-169 
160-164 
155-159 
150-154 
145-149 
140-144 
135-139 
130-134 
125-129 
120-124 
115-119 
110-114 
105-109 


Number of 
Applicants 


Average ` 


Standard Dev. 


ith value: 5 


ch word was rated on a 5 to 0 scale. A 


Table 2 
Vocabulary Sub-Test Scores 
= Max. Score 250 
Stenography Accounting 
an and 
Typewriting Business Practice 
wa è 
2 1 
1 2 
5 2 
2 4 
4 
' 3 
1 
4 
4 
= 2 
2 
: 1 
: 1 
1 i 
4l 
= 7 148.8 
n 18.8 
pa -- each of the two 
range a = pre z ACA ghest an 


It will be seen that the | 
Btoups of individua $ is A iacanly different. Both distr 
lowest scores are 2° 


ibutions are 
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LALLA LA 2 
Table 3 ] 


Education Sub-Test Scores 


Accounting 
and 
Business Practice 


Max. Score 300 240 


235-239 1 
230-234 
225-229 1 
220-224 
215-219 1 
210-214 
205-209 
-200-204 
195-199 
190-194 
185-189 
180-184 
175-179 
170-174 
165-169 
160-164 
155-159 
150-154 
145-149 
140-144 
135-139 
130-134 
125-129 
120-124 
115-119 
110-114 
105-109 


No. of 
Applicants 24 
Average 


Stenography 
and 
Typewriting 


mi N m e 


WN HWW WARUUY 


190 142.1 


Stand. Dey. 18.64 18.2 u 
basically bimodal. The mea 


© ut 
ns are somewhat different P 
erence is not Statistically s 


} ignificant. 
Closer examination of t 


28 an applicant's ability to exP 


modal nature of the distribution. 
| to apply experience and training to practical sj 


| ina commercial department of a high schoo 
| The questions for the two groups were not identical. 





h test A 
feveal that it probably tests m et ee 





st FOR CHAIRMAN 


in the light of his own 
‘osophic background. Since this abili DIS Ow! 
Pe aby not normally distributed. This ty may be specific, it is 


The education sub-tests dealt with the ability of applicants 
tuations presenting 
may be encountered 
l in New York City. 


administrative or supervisory problems that 


Table 4 


Scores of Table 3 
“Converted to Percentages 


Stenography Accounting 
and and 
Typewriting - Business Practice 
% 
75-79 1 1 
70-74 á 3 
65-69 4 5 
60-64 8 14 
55-59 2 5 
50-54 4 : 
45-49 1 1 
40-44 . 
No. of 
Applicants 24 “ 
Mean 629 ail 
Stand. Dev. 


. ble 
we assume tn the obs ġa education ad onal 
rites in the two ie ap ome us no indication that 
bt i ocabulary SU% ay significantly different. 
j abilities of the groups en a er ans for each 
Th f th vocabulary and the p score. The weights 
sf E scores of t i bined to provide a sing 
nt were co 


r f time allowed for 

l Jative amount © . 

Were determined by aia weights for the stenography ppi 
“SPonding to each sub-test. ively. For the accounting app 


Ats were 17 and 83 respec® 29 
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the weights were 20 and 80 respectively. The ratin gs th 
were used as a basis of recommendation of a minimum a 
for the “total education sub-test.” 


er, 195 2] 

Obtained 
Pass matk 
Table 5 


Distribution of the Weighted Scores 
Total Education Sub-Test | 


Stenography Accounting 
and 7 d 
. Typewriting Soins Practice 
75-79 2 
70-74 3 
65-69 4 : 
60-64 9 
55-59 1 7 i 
50-54 y i x 
45-49 | 1 i 
Total = 24 41 
Mean 63.3 59.5 
Stand. Dey, 7.8 . 
Pass mark | 
he by | 
of Exam. 55.5% 50.% 
It is to be not i 
pen inet de a the applicants who were eliminated by the 


tion below the mean i were more than one standard devia- 

eir own group, the their group. Judged man-to-man within 
from the mean 0 ae of the unsuccessful applicants deviate 
to the circumstance pe 8toup more than may be ascribed solely 
sub-test, It appeared , of the questions that were included in the 
that were adopted aa Board of Examiners that the pass marks 


expected of applicants e indicative of a minimum that should be 


for the rvi : 
: se su 
€ general business į pervisory licenses. 


answer items covering b Ormation sub-test consisted of 150 short 
at are currently į & business machines and other business facts 


comments of a ne ap E. hapis o It was interesting to not 
mini Of the appli : was 20- 
istered, Several of the steno a Se 


Westions wer gtaphy applicants insisted that 
e sel *y app r 
in ected to favor the accounting applicants; a 9U™ 


j 
| 


H that ap 


` 
‘ 





fhe accounting applicants expressed the opposite point of 


tO a estjons were included in all areas of business because it was 


j} phases of business, not merely, those phases applicable to 
i immediate specialty. 


Table 6 

General Business Information Sub-Test Scores, 

150 Items 
Stenography Accounting 
and P and l 
Scores ` Typewriting Business Practice 
-115-119 1 

110-114 
105-109 1 
100-104 mn! 9 ; 

95-99 5 Ž 

90-94 3 5 

85-89 >» an 7 

80-84 4 3 

75-79 5 3 6 s 

70-74 2 y 

65-69 . 3 ) 
Total 24 | T á 
Mean 85.6 108 
Stand. Dev. 10.8 

d to be different in ability 


sai a oe 
is gtoups, the members cane” _ brained are not indicative 
33 measured by this sub-test. The o* ed to favor either group. 
0 the cla; the uestions were ems it was felt at 
sang cane a Q w y ‘minimum gure = 
© sampling was too limited to)” dingly the business infot- 
ae itten test. Accor and included in the 
°n this element in the Ww! q a weighted value and in 
Mation sub-test was 2ss!80° 


itten test. 
nal total score for the aa i 
: „test 
The technical sub ts for 


3 write them in their 
traini e app“ were asked to 
syne: pandsed words ape were rated, using the stenog 


i licants were 
major shorthand The standard. T he accounting app eh 
taphy dictionaty 


of the applicants’ special 


in e 8 re 
srenographY and typewriting wert 


plicants for supervisory positions should be cognizant — 
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‘ane in an c 2 f, 1952) resented ability that imi 
asked to answer questions in arithmetic, in accountin ow scores Tep - Was too limited to permit the 
business law. | & and in spplicants to proceed in the examination. 
Table 7 For the app a os not eliminated in the education 
| j gyb-test or in the technical sub-test, there were three scores avail- 
Technical Sub-Test Scores $ able, namely, the total score in the education sub-test, the score 
Stenography Accountin in the general business information sub-test and the score in the 
| and and © echnical sub-test. These wete weighted in proportion to the time 
i ii Typewriting Business Practice devoted to responding to the questions. 
0 , 
ay 1 Table 8 
0- 
oe z 5 Schedule of Weights 
80-84 3 | Stenography Accounting 
75-79 5 3 and and: 
70-74 2 6 Typewriting ` Business Practice 
oe 5 , Hours Weight -Hours Weight 
0- 
55-59 6 Educ. (Total) 12 80 10 625 
l 25 2 125 
50-54 2 Gen. Bus. Inf. 2 12. 
45-49 2 4 Technical 1 7.5 4 5 
40-44 5 100. 16 100. 
35-39 z s 
30-34 | _" ; i - 
7 2 _ The final averages indicated in Table 9 pa peop wl y 
Eaa 24 r ing the respective weights to the scores 1n each O 
Stand. Dey. a9 652 Table 9 
Pass mark : p Weighted Average 
Fey by = Teco ee 
of Exam ; 
65% 50% W Business Practice 
No compari 2 
without the Selene - made between these two sets of data Lio ‘ j 
peat would be seryed dea te pakopa o Tn acer g a s 9 
“fent in content and h e tests employed were complete! 60-64 A 
however, that m;n: Character, The Board of Examiners felt, 55-59 4 4 


minimum ability in 


Of the applicants in their $ these areas should be expecte 


© pass mark of the technical sub-test, 1° Total a 8.2 i 
| 


é — S -49 a ál 
stie that were below th espective fields of specialization. Those = 24 60.6 
instance, were 
more as ' 
means of the re mars than one standard deviation below the aan] Dev. ‘deras 60%, considera- 
magnitude of these aoe Efoups., It may be said that the limite sii 60% cor 5% tion zone 5% 
Stance of the ana. cores Cannot be ascribe the circum” Pass ie $3 
ues s ri d solely to the 
32 duestions that were included, It was believed that the 
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In setting the pass mark on the weighted tota] Scores 
of Examiners permitted practically all 
ard deviation of the mean of their respective 
in the examination in accordance with the 
except for those who had been elimina 
tion and technical sub-tests, 

No statistically significant differences were noted be 
distributions of the scores of the various Sub-tests theo the 
product-moment correlation coefficients betwee ` tne Pearson 


n the sub. | 
computed in order to study the amount of Overlap of Frapar a se 
“tests. 


er, 19 52) 
3 the 

&TOuUps to contin 
rules of the B 


ted Previously in the edna 


Table 10 


Inter-Correlation C Oefficients 


Educ. G | 
Sten. (N=24) - Essay Bus. Inf. Tech. 
Vocab. 82 74 s 
Educ. Essay 67 rth 
Educ. Total 7 38 
Gen. Bus, Inf. + 3a | 
Acct. (N41) | 
Vocab, ae 
Educ. Essay + Th Tisai 
Educ. Total = 
Gen. Bus. Inf | i st 


_ The Correlation be 
“rmation scores for al] 65 applicants was .32. 


© Magnitude of th : 
e correlati i ry 
and general business int on coefficient between vocabula 


faphy appli Ofmation sub-tests (.74) for the stenog- 
tests 2) eae between the vocabulary and technical su 
© stenography applicants would seem to indicate 

Coeficien. P between these tests. H 
Ucients are examined fo 
Clusion of Over] 


tween vocabulary scores and general business 


owever, when the comparab/é 
tlap must be r the accounting applicants, the ys 

Populations are too smal] re-examined. The numbers in the tW 
oF Beneralizations Th a to permit one to draw reliable inference 
ther inquiry in ord “re are, however, sufficient data to wattan 
€ differen Order to ascertain the causal factors contributi9é 
ces in the correlation coeflicients. 


34 


who were withi “ard 
b- 
bl 
| 





To a Graduating Class* 
DEAN ALFANGE 


You young men and women who receive your degrees tonight 
gid not attend this Institute because it was the smart thing to do. 
Nor did you come here to fulfill a family tradition. You came here 
because you had a fixed purpose in life. 

And precisely because you do have a fixed purpose, you are 
more fortunate than those who graduate from colleges of general 
learning whose careers are conditioned in so large a measure upon 
the“élements “of ‘chance and circumstance. Yes, unlike so many 
of your fellow college graduates, you know what you propose to 
do tomorrow. 


And it is good that this isso. For in the years to come it is you 
who will be called upon to lead a vast industry which, though 
fomantic in its artistry, is noted for its earthiness and downright 
practicality. 
~ More than ever before the garment industry will require alert 
and well-trained leaders. That requirement must be nourished and 
nurtured by the Fashion Institute of Technology so that = all 
dustry whose roots are embedded in the soil of New York w 
hot be lost to other states or other nations. l iai 

Up to the present time the major portion of Ea industry . me 
ship has been provided by Ellis Island. The sturdy were eel 
pioneered the needle trades, though their beginnin a comets at oi. 
succeeded in building an empire with only the ant as it stands 
Sweat, and resolution. Their ultimate aa system of free 

fore us today, is as much a tribute to the Amet 


Enterprise as it is to them. | the architects of 
Yet strangely enough—indeed we po themselves to 
this gigantic industrial empit© o (Ask a successful 


i i ir own achievement. Ask : — 
rece pride up pusines and his answer invariably is 
man 


estate. ) 


The impact of th 
ma Jeune their children who 


ther cal 
Or lawyers, of a delivered at the Fashi 
a 


*Commencement 
nology, June 19, 1952. 


+ abe inferiority complex has left its 
SE ee eTA to become doctors 
lings deemed socially more respect- 
‘ashion Institute of Tech- 
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ra hay at 
vigi “any nà 
a na a pm i- fa TPA a 
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able. A gap has thus been made in the reservoir of potent 

I is the function of the Fashion Institute of Tec 
close that gap, to revise current attitudes, and to in 
the American-born generations a sense of genuine 
apparel and allied industries. 


The Fashion Institute of Technology is a trip 
of government, management, and labor. It is th 
ship than can flourish only in a free society. For 
contributes a major share of the needed funds, it 
It only cooperates. It works as an equal with 
management and labor—toward the attainmen 
and that goal is to provide young men and 
skills and inspiration that they in turn might 
vigor to sustain the creative capacity and to 
tunities of a great American industry. 


hnolo 
culcate n 2 


‘Pride for the 


artite Partnership 
e kind of parses 


does not dominate 
two other equals— 
t of a common goal; 
women with special 
give new blood and 
enlarge the Oppor- 


Organized labor has a tremendous stake in the fulfillment of 


goal. A healthy and prosperous industry means steady jobs, 
good pay, and secure standards of living. We can regard ourselves 
as fortunate that the apparel industry is serviced by two enlightened 
labor unions (the I 


nternational Ladies Garment Workers and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers Unions) whose leaders are 
among the foremost statesmen of the labor movement, and splen- 
did Americans in every sense of the word. 


R Thanks to the joint exertions of this tripartite partnership of 
bor, Management, and 


„$ 3 government, the garment industry has 
n been clothed with academic stature, It has been robed in cap 
on gown. Each graduate this evening who wears the cap and gown 
ombel of Ae not only of personal attainment, but also as 4 


e attainment of a whole ; ssi 
étown at long last to the ole industry—an industry 


eserves, Stature and the dignity it so richly 
The Fash; i 
ina . ashion Institute of Technology is the vehicle which ushes 


ew and hopeful era for the 


of th 
36 


ial leader. 


while government 


garment industry. And these: 


4 GRADUATING CLASS ——— 
T0 


of course we are grateful to the State University of New York, 
Board of Education, and to Governor Dewey, whose thorough 

go the and understanding of our basic problem was a decisive 
ge r in the launching of this project; and we publicly acknowl- 
ewi their fidelity, their wisdom, and their indispensable coopera- 


Poi while we thus deservedly salute the public domain, we 
should never lose sight of those indomitable pioneers—men like 
Max Meyer, Morris Haft, Dr. Ritter, and others in the field of 
management and in organized labor—without whose vision, en- 
ergy, and devotion these exercises would not be held this evening. 
And to you, Max Meyer, whose dream tonight comes true, let 
me admonish you that you are paid in full for all that you have 
done, but you are paid in a coin that knows no hazard of a 
tion—the coin of our affection and of our everlasting ese e. 
The Fashion Institute which you have fashioned fashions leac er- 
ship, not styles; attitudes, not moods; character, - — 
dignity, not pretension; stability, not expediency; and oppo 
for all to grasp who want it. —_ 
Meinibers of the graduating class of 195 — sore. ‘They a 
your graduation exercises. Yet they are sometht A on 
the ritual which celebrates a historic milestone in 
industry. i ity of New 
This is the first time a community — c in ist a 
York is holding commencement exercises. 


i i . This is the first 
degrees are being conferred in the a Eye -a 
time a college of fashions eee V ae ae 
rans Lips de in of New York and the first fashion 
m the firs 


college of the world. 


ew oe ar wee college, and to the industry you 
responsibility to yourse***” 


oy? de each of 
ligence have ma <a 
tune and your dilig nstructive in 
represent. net eda of all that is good and co 
you a prototype: 


i lenge and 
fronted with a chal 
your chosen field. YOu are aprira oo both only if you resolve 
can 


| a? u work and always to 
an opportunity; on „he importance of your lated to the welfare 
inim 
never to hak that wo! 
remember nmunity. 37 
of the whole © 


cumstances you bear a special 
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Remember that the three largest industries of Americ n 
food and food processing; second, textiles and = 
and, third, the manufacture of steel. Textiles and wearin Ppare], 
are the first industry of the Empire State, Providing em ` apparel 
for more than one and a half million people. The prospe $ Oymen 
city of New York is conditioned upon the economic io th 
this industry, for we are the garment capital of the Gila Hity of 
the garment industry prospers, the whole city prospers: : When 
slumps, all other activity slumps with it. Hence the fortun When it 
eight million inhabitants of this great metropolis depend €s of the 
measure upon the health of this industry; and the health i lar = 
turn, depends upon the quality of its lea Of it, in 
your leadership 

When in the light of these facts one 


of this Institute of ours to provide directi ; 
great industry, the challenge is overpowering leadership to this 


An awareness of this vital fact should bring a deliv of creatiy 
to those who are integrated in this industry hroua 


I 952] 


i e 
Wearin ga 5 fitst, 


ponders the Opportunity 


happiness of al] the people, ing that is unrelated to the life and 


And there, my youn 


lenge and your o ose of the class of 52, is your chal- 


KD 


“I þe NOT THE SAME 
O 
derk asked iai What is your name?” 
ame! : echoe th ° z 
the repi . e ind oo 
een With a gteat lan Eos, who had just Si gned 
“y dam ue register?” On t you see my signature 


I 
iosity.”” answered the clerk, “Thar’ 


the hotel 


S what aroused my cut- 
38 


dership—which a | 








| 
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Who Is Qualified to Teach the Tools 
of the Trade? a 


ADAM CIRILLO 
Brooklyn Technical High School 


j have read with great interest the article in HIGH POINTS 
p Mr. Selig Lester on “The Tools of the Trade” (October, 1951) 
ind the reply of Mr. William Kolber in the March issue of 1952, 
‘Who Shall Teach the Tools of the Trade?” 


j would like to take issue with Mr. Kolber’s contention that the 
shop man is better qualified to teach the “know why” of the “know 
how” of the trades. 


NEEDS IN NINTH AND TENTH YEARS. First, a large 
number of pupils who are being trained for the trades leave school 
ot reach their educational saturation point during the ninth and 
tenth years.* For these pupils provision must be made for teaching 
mote of general basic science, drawing, and mathematics. These 
pupils must be prepared to adapt themselves to changing tech- 
nology and to the various related fields. pa shop man — 
narrow training in either entry, plumbing, printing, O 

motive oer bs is not bae or qualified to teach the -_ 
e in all these fields to meet the changing needs of the pupils, 
Society, and industry. Thus I agree with Mr. Lester pe the ome 
Should be “sufficiently broad to service a number 0 heen aoe 
and thus meet the needs of those of our students who — — 
8taduation, and those whose positions 1n industry might be jeopar 


ed by technological change unless y= Fewer = son? 
sufficiently broad to enable them to fit gpg Na ago I 
My second reason for disagree ng web The related-technical- 
the teacher’s qualifications ie’ fico He has had at least 
“ a š . 
th a. anche eS ch fact, he 7 an pee s 
a ee ae nce teacher. emigre y f related tech- 
Mathematics or scie f the work in his teaching of re 
oe hand, the shop man does not have the 
O ? 


the practical aspect t hon 
al ics, science, and drawing in the 


nical subjects. On J a mathemati 
toad backgroun sn ocational Education in New York City, 
*See report, January: of Education. 


by the State Depatt™* $9 
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many trade fields to draw upon in his teachin 
aspect of the work. 

Mr. Kolber says, “Which is the easiest, quic 
solution to the problem—training the E amg cna 
skills for the ‘related’ teaching, or requiring the acade im 
= spend a few years in each of many trades?” Ther in 

ings wrong with this statement. First, t 
subjects teacher is not an academic teacher i he ieee technical 
Second, it would take the shop man a great many years sngineer, 
the related-technology background—just as long as i je 
related-technical-subjects engineer. In fact, for those sh Dine 
had only one or two years of high school it would take = m iA y 
In the third place, I would like to re-emphasize that th > hon ae 
has had training in one trade field only, the shop man 


segment of one trade field. So even the shop man of one trad 
e 


fiel i 
= ae- — rp = of additional training to teach 
to sheet-metal shop. p'e, in switching from machine shop 


952] 


& of the Practica] 


SSary 


Man 
© are three 


: is not touched b 
= upon by Mr. Kolber. 
ar: s, Pca á of Education Curriculum Bulletin 
indicates that in ș anonal-High-School Courses of Study 


at a loss to ; 
more essentia] deal wi 


NEEDS 

ELEVENTH | 
how turn Our att a TWELFT t us 
At this +; "j io 7 the eleventh- and e angie 
40 pupils ate in the majority, and they a 


pest 


in many instances in one _ 








gp tt SAE TRAE ey 


to begin their training in their selected trade fields öt tö 
read) ne in the technical courses. Here the need for insuring vertical 
ee rion of the related technology as well as the horizontal 
8 ation of the related trade areas is of prime importance. It is 
a rtant first for the increasing number of trade-school students 
ho may wish to go on with post-high-school training. It is equally 
2 tant for the trade-school graduate who may wish to move 
rorizontally from job to job until he finds his place in industry. 
finally it is important for the ambitious, capable trade-school 
raduate who has every right to expect to move vertically in his 
hosen field to the position of foreman or supervisor. No shop 
man can teach physics, assembly drawing, metallurgy, strength 
of materials, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. Only o expert 
“engineer teacher” helping the pupils to understand an - inter- 
pret the knowledge and skills of all the trades, and op = 
the broad concepts and principles of technology, makes po 


this vocational and educational flexibility. 


TWO-MAN JOB. Mr. Kolber makes the saseatest ihat el 
possible for the same man to teach both the H ils society, and 
work. This is just not true! Fortunately for R definite teacher 
industry, the State Department of Education 


requirements for each division. «yas not intended to reflect 


Mr. Kolber stated that his article iş this answer intended to 


á ” ither n 
on teachers or supervisors. ae us acknowledge that there 1s 4 


o 
re teachers. > one group can 
coe e ‘ape Neither one eid backgrounds an 
he 3 eal to Let us Mi e use of O ve can help to insure 
ae Ea a ur best energies the welfare of all. 
training. By harnessing © icipation in society for the 


pupil growth and pupil par“ 
a ii 


METAPHOR s'in teacher kindly 

was writing POT people e ae 

An English daike sw ae just can’t SW hee criticism. 
stated, fone! lost, Oem s, the group was 

aoe of the Pous nghe's GoW") g, Schweikart 


Al 
One boy 


_— A A A A a lA A ri A A a a m 
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Vitalizing the Audio-Visual Organization in 
New York City 


CHARLES KATZ 
Forest Hills High School 


From the very beginning of my interest in audio-visual aids 
I was struck by the extreme disuse of available aids by the avera de 
teacher. 


Why this failure to use a great educational aid? The chief Cause 
of this situation as it exists at this time seems to be the aveta e 
teacher's lack of knowledge of what materials are available and 


how these materials may be obtained. Added to this is the fact that 
the materials are not readily available. l 


PROPOSALS. I therefore 
up an effective audio-visual 
tion of an annual bulletin li 


propose that the first step in setting 
program in this city be the publica- 
sting all the films and slides that the 
Bureau of Visual Instruction: has on hand, and describing them 
concisely. A copy of this bulletin should be placed in the hands of 
every teacher, | , 


The second step would be the Setting up of a simple and effective 
system of film distribution. At the present time films are distributed 
through film centers in various areas. The teacher must either call 
for the film personally, or wait for the person in charge to mail 
it—if funds and time are available. The film must then be returned 
Personally or mailed. , | 


P The net result is that the average teacher, beset with clerical 
uties, lesson plans, core curri 


| 
although visual aid cula, and what not, decides tha 


arrive when ordered bec ren ies; he finds that the films do not 


ause of i fiice 
or the laboratory ailen the vagaries of the post o 

I propose th 

; at the Board util; 
eliver and pick utilize on 


up fil € or more light trucks to 
be ordered by at i of « throughout the City. The films should 


titles of the films or dlidep and of map posiiidi ön whid oe 


are indi e first and second choice of dates 
one E rp the films and slides would be concentrated at 
Of the aembers of the school staff could be assigned tO 


© Cate of the distribue: : 
m distribution and maintenance of the films. In this 








Se 


oi ë oŘ—_ 
ee 
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p.yISUAL ORGANIZATION 


rials could be obtained within two days, and without any 
te “i 
ms on the teacher's time. l iig 
- ed suggestion is that the Board run an in-service au - 
mi course, and that at least one teacher from each pae 
rissa ore d to attend. This would be a course in audio-vis 
ge al methods, and would consist of instruction and par 
mite a use of all types of projectórs, repair of films, and me 
tice ma audio-visual aids. — a 
of PF fourth suggestion, and this has already been done ~ 
. ae is that at each school one teacher and a laboratory n 
ar dei become audio-visual counselors, a pauan — 
spain and one of more rooms with dark shades, a go a ia 
þe me type of projector þe set aside for ag? = E ed 
sides ees could SW to have films shown pe 
riods desired. iit 

aT eee aol a school have many pare ab re show 
screens, a better system would be to have ro ae oud include 
the material in the teachers room. An added setup 

2x2 projector in each t i 4 à special room 
each ta while the sound projector could be in a spe 

My final suggestion is that the Bo 


i to produce 
workshop staffed by teachers and laboratory assistants tO p 


i ip films desired 
exactly the type of motion pictures, slides, and strip 


at saving over the present 
i d be done at a gre hpl 
pwr pee = materials, and would result 


; ? ith 
proved materials. G. Since I am associated wi 
ERTAKING. know that slides 
PROFITABLE Lago producing camp E nei for about 
4 commercial cially sold for t ae r e oy 
at are commet ‘no for ? ed out 
$.10, colored slides selin seling for $3.50 can be menen Oe 
$.40, and film slide sttP nal negative has 


he origi cial producers 
for $.25. In fact, yo i ; made by expert commercia! p 
the city could have € P o above prices. 


at slightly more tha 


n would be that much more good 
Th result of this pro 
e net : 


5 rs at a great 
„dily available to all ae en h tae i 
material would ¢ = audio-visual preg ele of our children. 
Savi the city; anes proving the ins 

aving tO ng pat in im 43 
ever-increasi : 


oom and a silent 16mm projector for — 
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Help Wanted: A-V Directors 


MURRAY EISENSTADT 
Midwood High School 


Are you aware that, next to textbooks and library books, audi 
and visual materials comprise the most important broad dase 
tion of instructional materials? Do you know how to oper : ca- 
te a 


16mm sound machine of a film-strip projector? Are you acquainted _ 
e 


with the theory of audio-visual materials? Does . 
have a complete file of references on utilization vr those a ary 
Are you kept informed of additions to this file? Are you k aps 
current radio and television programs that may contribut =e 
advancement of your students’ knowledge? Do you kno ie oe 
United States Office of Education possesses a nia i t the 
Telling Atoms and the Stories They Tell,” explainin +- a 
p% — and metallurgical processes re me "be 
lyse at henan dag da ma of obo wi 
oactive? As a football 
yeni a faa a baeas Sly at pet hd hee each 
Rept clenadie y n you accustomed to using photographs of 
to enrich your wdi Sa Hathaway’s Cottage, or Concord Brid 
srama y studies? In short, do you have an Audio-Visual Aids 
. your school who assists you in solvi a 
tioned problems? If the ans you. in. solving the eforemien 
you may dispense with ated Et m gpeniions Se 
you ate invited to proceed. of these comments. If it is “No, 


Most edu 

l cator 

visual aids as in Lan agree on the importance of audio and 

we may include r kamperji tools. In the first category 
as phonographs, radio, transcriptions, 


playbacks, recorde 
’ rs (ta : ° 
telephone training ane waeine apuka a 


s es k 

It is als » and motion pictures 

O generall l 
past decade, the use M ors by most teachers that, within the 
teacher has expanded dyn 10-visual materials by the classroom 
ae = has not, at ie extent that scarcely a teachet 

€ audio-visu ime or a , i 
al ; nother 
have recognized r joar as Further, the New sara a 
_ of Visual etna = these materials by establishing 
Nd an Audito 

ty Instruction OMCe. 


papnsm na ee Oe 
an 


ee [m 


‘ a ia 


ww a 


_ study. It is hardly likely that he has evaluated the 
| with other teachers to improve its 


: lack, of course, reduces the instructional value O 





y DIRECT” 
g New York has also established Station WNYE, so that 


w might serve the instructional needs of our students. Tele- 
. cration WPIX, through its Living Blackboard series, and 
er magazine, through its NBC series, have brought the class- 
oe reacher into contract with educational TV. 


oRTCOMINGS. It is agreed, further, that as far as the 


erage classroom teacher is concerned, most of the above materials 


ye been wasted. Does the teacher know what materials are on 


hand? He may be aware vaguely of their existence. It is probable 


that he has not previewed the particular material he intends to use. 
It is also probable that school-produced materials, such as slides, 


| teachers’ manuals, or study prints have not been placed in his 


hands prior to showing. Doubtless, he has not been provided 
with a lesson outline for the particular device he is using; such a 
f the material. 
Chances are that he is not adept in manipulaing the partich 

device he would like to use. Also, he is not provided routinely with 
information as to current developments in his field. The materials 


tha , been woven into his course O 
t he uses have not, by and large pe 


‘ec use. Nor 1S 1t established that 

i . How 

he customarily observes demonstration lessons — ye — : 

many faculties devote meetings “° the demonstra 

gene | f audito and visual ma- 
The above shortcomings in our use OF AUS" ary 


rocedures 
. sof s stematizing our P 
terials betoken a need Or rials moh e hands of the classroom 


for siphoning available matet! resent A-V setup iS W y 
teacher (the ultimate source’ gets departments must work 
inadequate, In many 820° . ._. +e paid to the existence 
Out their own ira M sñ oe lip seeder lms arrange Class 
of these devices by assign a Here his services cease.* AS 
schedules, and sefv en = = resulted from inexp 
a result, the com spt the <sez-faite approa~. 
Visual devices ETE inves, and little progress 15 


and supervisors 
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HIGH POINTS [December, 19 a 
as ea 
. rative that an administrative channel be developed to replace 
ie present stopgap structure of improving instruction via audio. 
visual materials. We have reached the stage where it 1S mandato 
that Audio-Visual Directors be appointed in every high schoo] in 
New York City. 


DIRECTORS’ DUTIES. What would be the responsibilities of 
~ the A-V Directors? Primarily, to supervise the audio-visual services 
in the individual schools. Some of these services would include; 


a. Assisting teachers in selecting and previewing suitable materials, 
Is the teacher aware, for instance, of the film “Expanding World 
Relationships,” a State Department release (color) that empha- 
sizes the interdependence of nations today? ; 


b. Assisting teachers in planning for and using audio-visual ma- 
terials in their classrooms, and helping to arrange demonstration 
lessons where needed. We recognize the value of the film “The 
Solar Family.” Why not permit other members of the physical- 


science department to use this film, observe it, and reap the instruc- 
tional benefits? | 


c. Training teachers and 


| pupils in the use of equipment. One of 
the major deterrents to the proper utilization of audio-visual aids 


has been the inability of most teachers to learn to operate standard 
types of A-V equipment. | 


d. Keeping teachers informed about important developments in 
audio-visual education. How ma 


ny teachers are aware of Bulletin 
1251, No. 21, Federal Security Penn Office of Education, a 329- 
Page catalog containing over 3,000 free films, filmstrips, and slides 
produced by the U, S, vernment? This is a service which must 
be rendered to the Classtoom teacher. 
e Working with teachers in evaluatin the program in an effort 
rr wm to improve the use of these en i tf the film Valley 
nde siema tas depicts the virtues of the TVA far better than its 
woven i - hae | then the latter must be discarded and the formet 
glad sr tae fabric of the social-studies syllabus. Teachers will 
fom time Join with the A-V director in reviewing and evaluating 
46 ‘o time so that dead wood may be weeded out. 


| y DIRECTORS —————— 


| be 


| 





yi 


fe z 


| 


E 
4 


| 


ning and conducting faculty meetings where the principles 

plan shods of use are demonstrated and discussed. Would it not 
we able to devote a faculty meeting to Photoplays for the 
=i m? Why not make teachers aware that there exists a Six- 


„te excerpt from Tennessee Johnson which depicts the decisive 
pinu 


when the rift between North and South becomes irrevoc- 
le with the declaration of secession by Jefferson Davis in the 
vied States Senate? Can any textbook match this drama? 


Appointing a committee of teachers to function in an advisory 
j ity. A committee of this kind, containing representatives from 
a the departments, would'enable all members of the faculty 
= kep step with the latest developments in audio-visual aids. 


| bi : i ating Brother- 
‘zine special exhibits. If the school is celebratin g 
Sl reals i ‘demi be the function of the a peen a 
i i i ts 
icipate in the planning of the week's program. uld 

open nen for the teacher to get into contact with eT 
like the National Conference of Christians and er we i nn 
Association for the Advancement of Colored ma oo et 
obtained by the Director from these groups wo 
able to the teacher. 


i. Taking charge of all auditory 
can Council on Education recommen s 
equipment, although actual experience may 
of one type than another: pa 
One 16 mm sound projector for every Jin 
One filmstrip projector for every 200 stu 


‘ ry 400 students. 
lide projector for eve 
One 2x2 slide p - for each school. 


llowing as minimum 
mie os yie for more 


tudents. 


One opaque p rijec ch classroom. 
One table-type radio for €23 iption player 
ne taple-ty ortable 16-inch transcrip 
one anpe E for every 209 “ren | 
wit — ni projector for ea ection surfaces for each 
One microp 5; or suitable project 
n 
Wall-type scree 


ric phonograph, 
classroom. ment includes TV set, electric phonog 


i j re or 
. uip film strip projector, Wi 
Bini desirab se recorders sot icaddress system, central sound 


(complete 


é. 
tape £ 


and visual equipment. The Ameri- 


re cordes, po ii -47 
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system and special devices, such as microfilm reader, 


s è micro. 
projector, etc. 


j. Arranging demonstrations and programs about the 
of audio-visual materials for PTA, service clubs, and 
munity groups. The work of the A-V Director could 
very well with such groups as Junior Achievemen 
Services, business and civic groups. 


be integrated 
t, the A tme d 


OTHER SERVICES. ‘There are many other du 
rector of audio-visual aids would have. He wou 
sultant in the preparation of a budget for such se 
make periodic reports to superior officers, He would visit (a d 
arrange for teacher visitation) to other schools to help determ in 

the needs of the program. Above all, his job would require ‘3 
ning the confidence of the teaching staff by demo pres 
teaching value of these materials, 


cannot be expected to take these materials on faith. As Edgar Dale 


which co a above then, in Patt, presents some of the challenges 


font the Progressive m 
n school a 
Is audio-visual ¢ waton 4 dministrator and teacher. 


O : O Continue as a dagogical ste hild? 
stimulaed pna > students learn more, remember longes = are 
€ through audio-visual devices, shall we bring the 

uction of Audio-Visual Di- 
to our classroom lives. 


ties that the Di- 
Id serve AS con- 
fvices. He would 


: ican Coun il : l 
Visual Program S in Sch Education Pamphlet, A Mea Sure of Audio- 
** Dale, Edgar “Aud; x 5, 744 Jackson Place W. hi 

” Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching” a ASF D. C. 
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Je 
Other COM. 


Films of Special Interest 


| geviews for teachers by the film chairman of the School and 


| J 


| 


heater Committee of the New York City Association of Teachers 
of English) 
CHARLES CHAPLIN’S “LIMELIGHT” (United Artists) 


the time this appears you will have read all you need to 
Pa the plot of Chaplin’s new film, you will know by heart 


| the publicity-still which shows the old music-hall comedian before 


| 
| 
| 


| 


` 
‘ 
y 


, a ; 
; irror with the lovely dark young ballerina behind him, and 
= "will have listened to those who think Limelight is bathos 


those who think it is a masterpiece. 
° chanel this will matter very much when you see the film, which 
is so personal that it sets off different chain-reactions in = m 
It is not the finest Chaplin of them all, but surely it is the mos 
i pa Limelight for the first time last September, giz a 
pared, and in the company of a group of ee 2 = q 
there was Calvero-Charles, not Charlie. Calvero is he Z . 
comedian” of Pimlico, 1914 — dapper, seedy, ore ai 
saws — who has found out what a sad business it z to ai mn 
but who will never give up working on the act. we ne — 
ideas, some very funny business. And then there is Char — 
Chaplin, white-haired, with unspeakably lonely = r en 
naked actor’s face, who has some private and timely e = 
us about the need for truth and a little dignity as one 8 a 

My first sharp feeling was embarrassment. Here w 


I loved, talking far too much in front of strangers. He wasn t being | 


as funny or as wise as he thought; the words weren't very good. 


? Look at 
Would they hear only the sententiousness = the gna byt = 
him, I wanted to cry; he is so much more than f 


always was! 
Looking at him myself for a r 
cerned about others. The man on 


own spell. . ie,” I thought. “It’s 
ü ld-fashioned mov e, ghi 
ie Te ee its time about it .... — is a 
any esa isses when he says that screenwriters on t E 
Budd Schulberg ut ol celluloid any more, but only make cellu- 
how to make men 0 wl 


eel or two, I was no longer con- 
the screen knew how to cast his 
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loid out of men. When have you seen all the facets, the flair of 
a character allowed to develop this way in a picture? This jg the 
only three-dimensional movie youve seen this year, Cinerama 
included. Somebody ought to subtitle it Time-Exposure of the 
Artist as a Man.” | 
As it turned out, I needn’t have worried about the children’s 
reactions. They went home to supper without speaking, and | 
sat outside the projection room with people who were heartsick 
for the old Charlie, arguing at the top of my emotions about the 
folly of nostalgia, the need to accept an artist’s desire for chan 
and experiment. The next day in class I got (without exception) 
crudely worded, profoundly moved statements of appreciation fo 
the work of a very great artist. They brushed aside whatever faults 
Loreena ie res verbosity ) they noted. They said it was 
y hadn't known the old Charlie, but this one had touched 


them and fascinated them complete] te 
to forget Limelight. pletely, and they were never going 


The eloquence of th 
e wh 

the master of dumbshow, ihe ineedien n 
-pi present in Limelight th 
ng. the odd, poignant, charm. 
personality wil] H r, shades of the Calvero-Charles 
if as puts his fingers in Keene the world. It won’t matter 

ou have heard do Sd ag . 

: ut ey 
ewe T= Keaton rhea of the comic turns, the violin 
“Dali s et tt 

e Rose,” jg oe ag Animal Trainer” to “The Rock and 
iti H he ere is style, too, in the back-stage 
ats moving like birds dur ncer, the life in the wings, the great 
3 urng a Scene shift, the weary removal 0 
essing room of a provincia 

IS more i _ P 
n Chaplin's . ~ Mpressionism than naturalism, 
gw and his akent erie lvero’s dreams of audience 

© the emptiness of actuality. 


ends his language. If 
first-class buffoon, is only occas- 





Pantomime, But any one of the 


ee ee EEE 





_jesin@ 
| ne OF 
own f 12 
at tis 
f appearances in Limelight, though the ballet is not worthy 


4 


: 


g nderi eS 
ji ire Bloom is immensely sensitive and appealing as the bal- 
Cla whom Calvero inspires. It is a mistake to think of her as 
f the “waifs” of Charlot; she is too much of a person in her 
ht. We are quite ready to believe that she is a great enough 
: to move Calvero to astonished tears the first time he watches 
dance. (Melissa Hayden and André Eglevsky make superb 


of them. ) 


Over all of Limelight hangs the fascinating enigma of Chaplin 


i himself, far more interesting than Calvero’s dying words, “The 
| heart and the mind — what an enigma!” Genius at Work, a friend 


| 
| 
| 
] 


says, should be slapped on all the billboards advertising the pic- 


ture. I do not think this applies to his versatility — he is actor, 
| writer, director, music composer, librettist, choreographer, financial 


backer and producer of Limelight — so much as to his infinite 
capacity for taking pain and making some kind of cosmic sense out 
of it. Even, sometimes, a kind of cosmic laugh. 

Whether this particular Chaplin film is really very well made 
in itself seems to me less worth talking about than its place in 
the body of Chaplin’s work. Chaplin is a kind of continent, as 
Louis Kronenberger says (in The Thread of Laughter) George 
Bernard Shaw was a kind of continent, and as one might say 
William Shakespeare was a continent, “both by reason of his 
stature and by reason of his unevenness.” Limelight is not one of 
the great peaks of the Chaplin continent, but it has great stretches 
of well-watered land and a very pleasant prospect. _— 

It also has beauty. “Passion and Expression 1s Beauty itse e: 
Wrote William Blake. “The face that 15 incapable of Passion a 


expression is deformity itself. Let 1 be Painted and Patch’d and 


raised and Advertised for ever, it will only be admired by fools.” 


RUTH M GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High School 
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Education in the News 


“Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 


Emphasis on vocationalism in American liberal-arts education 
is well known. In the non-college channels which offer commercial, 
general, and mechanics-arts diplomas, vocational goals are obvious, 
frank, and completely intentional. This is questionable enough 
but its presence in the liberal arts is a spiritual tragedy; it should 
give us pause. 

George Counts years ago put his finger trenchantly on voca- 
tionalism in the colleges. In a swiftly paced volume he took the 


reader along the American road to culture and indicated how our , 


fine feathers adorned a very narrow, short-sighted, materialistic 
objective. He said, in effect, that our colleges—liberal-arts colleges 
if you please—were machines which provided the sinews for 


-economic adjustment but made little provision for Spiritual enrich- 
ment. | 


This was no narrow argument for the life beautiful via the 


Great Book toad, since he criticized equally the barrenness of 
Jo training in post-high-school “professional” schools. Trade 
schools they were and are in the most restricted and limited sense. 


Of what profit education if it leads not to rsonal i 
| integration 
= as 1 aem purposes of a whole sockeey? * To train for a job 
a á ye oily is to lose sight of wholeness as a factor fot 
me 3 at kind of purposeful and meaningful continuity 
ut which society tends to liye by bread alone 
The best purposes of self. i 
us seeks identity with socie 


wrote: “Never send to kno 
thee,” 


realization are achieved when each of 
ty as John Donne meant it when he 
w for whom the bel] tolls; it tolls for 


A life devoid of spiri | 
such ennobling rh | content is a life devoid of contact with 


isti ( 
— Such super-ruggedness h i. man to his brother and 
Prvi ege of servi S us of the jo jous 
a z erving others, And whe Joy and the prec 
Selves for we a n we serve others we setve 


fe, all of us ind; = 
Wherefore this trek up the ‘ndissolubly joined in brotherhood. 


Was moved to these reflections ic ea of Spiritual Content? 


authority ; n 3 
ri erty in the field of guidance -ig Ruth Strang, eminent 


t much of our vocational guid: 0 makes the serious charges 


52 Ace 1S rooted in economic man 
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as a symbol of self-realization. Professor Strang emphasizes, in her 
article by that name, the Social Aspects of Vocational Guidance. 
In the September, 1950, issue of the School Review (A Journal 
of Secondary Education, published by the University of Chicago 
Press) she directs our attention to vocational guidance which 
serves the individual as well as society. Excerpts from her article 
follow. 


.. + An Indian studentrecently pointed out that guid- 
ance in W estern culture is not much concerned with the 
“idea of integrating individual life into still larger wholes, 
such as humanity, the world, and the universe'... The 
question of the final objective and the ultimate purpose 
of life has not been made specifically clear in the defini- 
tions of guidance offered in the W est.” T he individualistic 
emphasis in vocational guidance is to be expected in a 
culture in which individual enterprise and competition 
have been stressed. 


In our civilization, guidance workers have been con- 
cerned primarily with the process of guidance, rather 
than with the goals to which self-direction leads. Guid- 
ance to what and guidance for what have been neglected. 
Too little thought has been given to the relation of one’s 
vocation to the destiny of man, to the goal of “wholeness 
of life,” or to the goals of self-fulfilment as a‘member of 
a family and of social groups. 

, . . In case studies of vocational guidance and tn com- 
positions written by pupils, there is little evidence that 
either counselors or students are actually concerned with 
the social aspects of their life-adjustment. 7 

, . . It is important to keep tn mind both the individual 
and the social aspects of vocational guidance. The essence 
of democracy is to help each individual discover e 
develop his potentialities. By developing his uom 
potentialities, he is preparing to Serve, but t arger 
social aspect of bis vocation must also be carefully con- 


sidered. Of what advantage is full employment if many 


) ons that contribute notb- 
ersons are engaged in occupations t j: 
; ~i l, to the welfare of certain 


ing, or are even detrimenta 
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JACOB A. ORNSTEIN 


ber is 


individuals or groups of the nation or of the world 
jaa if vocational guidance is to make tiS great- 
est contribution to individual development, it must play 
up the social usefulness of vocations. Each individual] 
has a basic need to be of service, to feel that he counts, 
that he is a valuable member of his community. A per- 
son experiences this feeling when he is engaged in an 
occupation that is socially useful. Even those who per- 


form some minute, monotonous, detailed part of a mani- 


facturing process may be helped to see its relation to the 
product as a whole and, thus, its contribution to the 
welfare of the people. 

Counselors and placement officers are increasingly 
recognizing that health, personality, and social ability 
are no less important in vocational success than special- 
ized training and experience. Still, vocational guidance 
too often neglects social aspects, such as the ability to 
get along with one's employer, supervisor, fellow- 
workers, and customers. More jobs are lost through lack 
of social abilities than through lack of technical knowl- 
edge and skills. If the counselor focuses his attention on 
the worker rather than on the wor 


. , he is not so likely 
to neglect the social aspects of guidance. 


——«»>——— 
GENIUS 
ie ome oe integrated’ science, English and social studies, 
iterature, was fied Ce ine index, Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
ei interpretation. : : N 
alyzed the title, author, and mihe of on. A very bright pupil an 
it came to explaining the 


Ag '47), he wrote, “The Atomic 2 Pa8es and date (107:88-90 
Ed. ra Silver — Ag . 


Irma Schweikart 
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Andrew Jackson High School 


ae 


| 





Chalk Dus? 


(Send to Irving Rosenblum, Junior High School 1 62, Brooklyn 27, 
New York, devices and procedures 


ae that you have found useful, 
practical. Limit your contribution to 100 words, if possible. ) 


A “treasure hunt” in commercial Jaw fills in the gaps found in 
the textbook. Limitations of time and scope make it necessary to 
supplement the text. Last year’s textbooks do not report this year’s 
statutes: Current decisions, as well as magazine articles and news 
reports, add to the information presented in the law text. Although 
the “treasure hunt” is a project conducted in commercial law classes, 
the research is of interest to teachers of English and of social studies, 


To hunt for nuggets of knowledge in law, research skills are 
necessary. The acquisition of these skills involves correlation with 
language arts. The English teachers and the librarians work with 
the law teacher to guide the students in their use of reference 


materials such as the Readers’ Guide, encyclopedias, and the New . 
\ 


York Times index. 


Topics for research are derived from questions raised in the 
law classes. As an example, the pupils probe deeper than the text- 


book into such areas as sources of our law, small claims procedure, 


bankruptcy regulations, and problems involving violation of copy- 
tight, 

"After the topics are selected, pupils group a ay ii 
mittees. A mimeographed sheet of instructions is distri e > = 
class. The teacher explores the resources of the library . clipping 
the textbooks, encyclopedias, magazines, newspape vo aie 
files that are available for use. The public library in the co 


. . d 
is also visited for the same purpose. An outline of the topics an 


‘als is given to the librarians. 
e suggested reference materials 1s giv 


After discussion with the school pea ae ea , 
or Carrying out the project. The pupils oe Oe 


tle teacher. 
Questions are answered by both the librarian p+ ape phat a 

he pupils then consult the reference matera © Ue These lists 
tentative bibliography to submit to the ost significant readings. 
ate examined by the teacher to select hem ted reading to obtain 
7 Then the. pupils begin their nye os reports are submitted 
information for their reports. Most o 55 
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in typewritten form in folders. Some committees prepare posters 
to illustrate legal principles. Others use dramatizations. Stil] Others 
prepare a tape recording to present their problem to the class for 
discussion. 

The outcomes of the project are increased ability in the func 
tional use of research skills, cooperative activity, creative expres. 
sion through oral and written communication, enriched under 

' standing, and the satisfaction that comes from carrying a proje 
through to successful completion. eh 


IRVING ROSENBLUM J-H.S. 162, Brooklyn 


ARTISTS ANONYMOUS 


ppened in the minds of his stud and i 
peewee a ent w 
things infinitely greater than shetnselyes or a hie T —— 


Irwin Edman, Philoso pher’s H oliday | 


m. paternal a 
gent and warm-hearted youngsters . , . i ‘tis š: 


th 
À a performance, often rehearsed must 
-1y once. The speaker must make 


Cif taste, their ity, th mus 
Capaci Í iudi 
pacity, their prejudices, their ultimate good; he must 


neither bore n 

e OF perplex n 

im . or demor a 
, as Mephistopheles says in a he em... The best that is in 

J 


sub 
Donn OF this possession is spiritual, 19 ajeno tell them; and as the 
» ‘O withhold is often to lose it. 
Santay ana, Character a 


nd Opinion in the United States 


pecially teaching intel- 
an art like acting, where 
be adapted to an audience hearing 

concessions to their impatience, 
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THE STORY OF A SCHOOL* 


A few weeks ago, on Brooklyn Heights, a plaque was dedicated 
marking the birthplace of Jennie Jerome, mother of Britain’s 
famous Winston Churchill. In Boston, where the old is preserved 
and cherished instead of being demolished, we find many a tablet 
memorializing the spot where an illustrious man or a significant 
movement in our history was born. | 

Such a marker might well be placed on the rambling frame 
building on Eighty-sixth Street, now devoted to veterans’ apart- 
ments, for there, in September, 1915, New Utrecht High School 
was born. There, too, our chapter of Arista was born in 1918. 

The history of our school and of our Arista may, like world 
history, be divided into three periods, ancient, medieval, and modern. 


During our ancient or pioneer period, from 1915 to 1924, we 
were housed in the old homestead. We lacked many facilities which 
are now regarded as necessary to ‘a well-rounded education. We 
had seventeen classrooms on two floors, supplemented by three 
stores across the street for the noisy subjects like music and typing 
and the smelly ones like chemistry. Crossing the street afforded a 
fine Opportunity to get the fresh air. In rainy weather, the trip 
was an even greater boon. Just cross in a downpour, and the 
sympathetic dean would send you home to avoid pneumonia. 

ere was, of course, no infirmary. 

We had a subterranean lunchroom, where no hot, or even 
Warm, lunches were served, and a sub-subterranean gymnasium. 
However, most of the health education, then called physical train- 
ing, was taught in the spacious yard. The edges of the yard, and 
the fence surrounding it, were utilized as a study hall; and believe 
it or not, with no faculty supervision, neither smoking nor van- 

alism was a problem. There was the merest apology for a era 
The illusion of an auditorium was created by raising the = = 

ard between two classrooms. Here assembly auon were held. 
ot the Arista installations, however; they, like the Dodger games, 
. n the front porch, with the 
Were outdoor affairs. They took place o 
i . . I Attendance was voluntary, for 
audience, if any, in the front yard. Atte 
ete a 


“Speech delivered to the Arista assembly at New Utrecht High School, 
May 7, 1952. : 
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i e at the lunch hour. The new members received 
rate we boni youngest and most beautiful lady on the faculty, 
There was no music, no speech, no opportunity to shorten the 
next period by running overtime. Worst of all, there were no girls, 

In the fall of 1924 our medieval period began. We moved to 
the palatial new home which we are still occupying. From mov- 
ing day in November till the next February we just rattled around, 
needing scarcely more than half the available classrooms. But on 
February 1st, with the new term, the dominant male was prac- 
tically swamped by the fair sex, and every nook and corner of 
the building was pressed into service. Girls were elected to the 
Arista—teluctantly to be sure, because of the gallantry of the 
boys; but for fear of contamination they functioned as a separate 
unit. The Arista voted as two independent chambers, girls electing 
girls and boys, boys. They associated with each other only on the 
occasions of the installation and the semi-annual party. While a 

_few students now complain of not having a co-ed lunchroom, 
remember that in our medieval period we had not even a co-ed 
Arista. This period of course could also be called the Dark Ages. 
It was characterized by a Spartan simplicity. We had the necessities 
and some of the comforts of school life. We had an adequate 
auditorium for our installations. We had music, to the strains of 
which the candidates swayed down the aisle with the general effect 
of a snake dance. We had a speech by a visiting speaker, often from 
another high school. We had a wonderful pledge, written by the 
then head of the English Department, Dr. Christopher R. Stapleton. 


The boy leader used to ask the candidates to rise, and then 
administer the pled 


h ge. One of the crises in Arista history took place 
T po solemnly said, “Will the candidates please raise?” 
m created a stifled commotion on the platform, and a mild 

version in the ranks of the audience, for in the Middle Ages 

_ xnew the difference between rise and raise. 
oe most of this period we had no amplification in the audi- 
Pr eny most of the program was conducted by the 
y leader, whose masculine Voice it was hoped would penetrate 
F — As the lengthy program iP 
ise j steadily on, a delicious hope used tO 
eid z ni of the students, Would or would =“ the next 
a Omitted? More often than not the hope was realized, 


t 
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(HE STORY OF A SCHOOL 


ie i, 
snd the principal would announce with becoming gravity “the 
jeath of the second period.” The mourners always exhibited 
-ommendable self-control in their bereavement. 

Our modern history began about the time of the Second World 
War. There is a suspicion, however, that the change came about 
not because of the influence of Hitler or Mussolini, or even of 
president Roosevelt, but because of the arrival at New Utrecht 
of the gracious feminine touch. The impressive candle-lighting 
ceremony was introduced at the installation. The officers blossomed 
out in gowns. Corsages decorated the guests on the platform. No 
longer were the sexes divided as in the orthodox synagogue or 
Quaker meeting, but the two organizations merged into one Arista 
chapter. To emphasize this unity, it became the custom for the 
gitl leader to greet the new boy members with the welcoming 
handshake, while the new feminine members thrilled to the strong 
handclasp of the boy leader. This is the period of luxury. 

The main purpose of delving into history is to glean lessons 
therefrom. Let us therefore consider three conclusions which 
emerge from this resumé of our history. EA 

First: Bigness is not synonymous with greatness. gen 
speaking we are ten times as large as when the school was born. 
We have an adequate building, with proper facilities T = 
to lunchroom, gymnasium, auditorium, and library. We have sut- 
ficient space for our teams to practice. We have — vad 
Classrooms, and almost always a seat for wa - erat : ae 
more of everything, and everything is bigger. tet 
to be greater. ‘deh me 

Second: The essential thin ely tell us. Today we 
this is, any soldier in Korea could p Ar nn colossal, 
ate satisfied with nothing unless 1t 1$ tet > 


lassic defini- 

or super-duper. Yet we all no doubt _ emp : log, and a 
tion of a id ge—Mark Hopeni be one e simplicity that pre- 
$ r. That was d only the essen- 
tudent on the othe We had the essentials, A equipment, and 


the simple things. How true 


Vailed in our early days. 


i g minimam = Sa aie canners 
ttals—students, teachers, | duates hampered in their is 
| ere our gf same old building 
the will to learn: Nor W rom that 


lant. F s à 
y the small size of out physical P ne who is now president of 


e e; 0 Tet 
Were graduated one r Pae - ; OOF bot of ours re : 
© physics teachers © ) 
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FL a 


surgeon in a fine local hospital; and one who succeeded W. Averell 
Harriman as roving ambassador of the Marshall Plan in ‘France, 


Third: The precious things are those that are rare and different, - 


In a family group individual differences are respected and de- 
veloped. Old New Utrecht was like a family. In our larger organi- 
zation of today we may have tended to lose sight of the individual 
in the mass. But it may be largely your fault, because you are so 
unwilling to be different from others in any outward fashion, 
When you want a dress for that extra-special date, do you choose 
to go to a bargain basement and buy one of a thousand all exactly 
alike, or to a specialty shop which guarantees each gown to be an 
exclusive model? Yet in the matter of personality—the most im- 
portant thing in all the world—you are content to take your styles 
and habits unthinkingly from others. Others wear a poodle cut or 
a horse's tail; so must you. Others smoke; so must you. Others 
use coarse or profane language; so must you. Or could you perhaps 
decide not to follow the crowd? You will not be of great value, 
much less rare and precious to society and the world, until you 
dare and will to be different, and resolve by your decisions and 
— to develop that God-given personality of yours into the 


est possible implement for service to a needy world. 


ALICE C. GRANT . New Utrecht High School 


DEMOCRACY IN ACTION: THE LINCOLN AWARD 
Every year since 1934 


MAXIMUM PARTICIPATION 

F bd . ION . Th e , à 

Plicated, but it inyo] € procedure is not com- 
Wolves every student of the school, 


j 
j 
| 
| 
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pEMOCRACY IN ACTION — | 

Immediately after the October G.O. elections, which take place 
in the sixth week of the term, the Lincoln Award Research Com- 
mittee is organized. It is composed of about twenty members of 
the G.O. Council. The new officers of the G.O. select the com- 
mittee from the long list of volunteers in the Council. The com- 
mittee elects its own chairman, usually someone who was a 
member of such a committee the previous year. The committee 
drafts a letter to the student body. In it, the story of the Lincoln 
Award is reviewed briefly, the types of service to the city are 
described; the names of former winners are given; and suggestions 
are offered for nominations for the next award. 


The official classes study and discuss the letter during a length- 
ened home-room period. The letters are taken home and discussed 
by the students with their parents. Then each student and each 
teacher suggests a candidate for the Lincoln Award, lists his 
accomplishments, and gives a reason for his nomination. 


At the same time the president of the G.O. writes to a number 
of people in the City of New York, asking them for their nomina- 
tions. He writes to the former recipients of the award, to the 
editors of the metropolitan newspapers, to the Mayor, to the presi- 
dents of the local colleges, to the librarians, to the commissioners 
of certain city departments, and to other dignitaries and civic leaders. 

The committee collects over four thousand suggestions, and 
begins to list them at about the middle of November. There are, 
of course, many duplications. When they are all compiled, there 
may be as many as three hundred names suggested. The work of 
compilation is purely mechanical. No names are eliminated for 
any reason at this time. 


SELECTION. “Now the selective work of the committee begins 
t meets and analyzes every single name suggested. meia e 
st elimination, it throws out the wiseacre nominations on 


a perverted sense of humor, similar to those even adults are wont — 


to make in national politics. This may cut the list down to two 

— a th ho are ineligible 
Th i f the list eliminates those W 

ee a erie national or international figures who have 


e. Thi the 
nothing to do with the City of New York. This may reduce a 
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list to one hundred and fifty names. The committee meets regu. 


larly, stays late, and works hard, as each of these eliminations takes 
a full meeting after school. 


The next step is interesting. The chairman reads the name of 
each candidate and his accomplishments. There is discussion of 
each person’s record, followed by a vote. If any member of the 
committee wants the name kept on the list, that one vote is 
enough. The only names dropped are those which get no votes 
In this way the list is cut to one hundred names, 


Another meeting follows with another elimination. This time 
two votes are needed to keep a name alive, and thus the list is 
reduced to seventy-five names. 3 


Whenever the committee comes across a name that is not ve 
familiar, one of the members does some research to find out baa > 
fully what that person has done. More meetings follow, more 
discussion, more arguing, more voting, and the number of name 
is reduced to twenty. We are now in December. We h 
about ten meetings, ) wah 


Each of the twe : 
s nty names is now assi 
committee for research. F signed to a member of the 


. Each member goes to the library, to the 


, and gathers information. 


eve 
the candidate he studied ¢ ty 


. 
A es. ach stud 


tth IS 





— 


m — 


Se eT 


A nominating convention is then called. Every official class 

js three students to a meeting held in the auditorium after 
chool. The seven student speakers present their candidates, answer 
yestions from the floor, and defend their selections. At most of 
he conventions three hundred delegates have stayed from 2:50 
gntil after five o'clock to complete their business. Voting this 
ime is by preferential ballot. Three names are left on the list for 
he election in early January. 


A summary of each candidate’s accomplishments is mimeo- 
graphed and distributed to the students. Assembly programs are 
held at which the three finalists try to “sell” their candidates. 


The day after the last assembly, the entire school votes to decide 


who will be the winner of the Lincoln Award. As soon as the 


| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| 





ballots are counted, the winner is notified and arrangements for 
the presentation are made. 


We usually present the Lincoln Award on Lincoln's Birthday. 
The school is specially opened that day. Invitations to parents, 
students, city officials, and friends of the winner are sent. The 
auditorium is filled with an interested audience (there is an S.R.O. 
sign in the foyer), and the award is presented as p of the 
Lincoln Day program. The recipient, in accepting the medal, speaks 
of his work. Sometimes he leads the school band, the way mae 
La Guardia and Edwin Franko Goldman did. Once, Mrs. Lou 


Gehrig had to accept the award posthumously. 


The role of the teacher in this activity 1s secondary. The G.O. 


: an observer. 
Faculty Adviser attends every mectiné; but only as 


; : d. The students do 
He is there to answer questions if he is aske 


everything. They even make difficult ee, a r gs 
whether a brilliant figure on the Pe — They arrange their 

€ pan” or one really worthy of the @ Sr eodizotiom, call foe 
Own meetings, decide on dates, yom the research entirely 
Appointments and interviews, and co 


On their own. + ipa 
Although the Lincoln ~~ other activity that is normally 
pues. 


Our school, it does not dis rogram. Last year, for ex- 


ar i 
expected in a broa extract i dances; held elections and a 


i i G. 
ample, in addition tO it, our i 


ge-scale undertaking in 
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city-wide G.O. convention, and maintained a steady flow of reso. 
lutions to our administration. 

The school is proud of the Lincoln Award. It gives our students 
not only the opportunity to exercise the mechanics of voting and 





selection, and the practice of democratic choice, but it also gives | 
them an appreciation of the value of working for the community, 


It shows them clearly and simply that the one who works for the 
welfare of his community is recognized, esteemed, and honored. 


SAMUEL FORSHEIT Abraham Lincoln High Schoo] 


—«»>—— 


THE DEVIL'S DICTIONARY (1881) 
BRAIN (n.) An apparatus with which we think we think. 
CHILDHOOD (n.) The period ife intermedi 
idiocy of A al dpm Be human life intermediate between the 


dag pod ead dene y r youth — two removes from the 


EDUCRTI € remorse of age, 

ON (n.) That which di i DET 

the foolish thei lack of almana kn we wise and disguises from 
IGNORAMUS (n.) A 


edge familiar to aeii mo with certain kinds of knowl- 


know nothing about. wing certain other kinds that you 


LEARNING i i 
(n.) The kind of ignorance distinguishing the studious. 


Ambrose Bierce 


rs ee ee _—_ 


ee ia Tee) 


eeu! « 


a Se o 
fc ee cnn e i a e i D 


Book Reviews 


THE TEACHER AND CURRICULUM P 
Prentice-Hall, Inc.; New York; 1951; 163 pp. 


A clear and concise treatment of the problems related to i 
: [ curricul 
planning, this book has four parts: (1) the meaning of curriculum, (2) 
its relationship to other elements in the social setting, (3) the principles 
that govern actual school reorganization, and (4) the operation of the 
curriculum once it is installed in the school. The 


point of emphasis through- 
out the book is the teacher. The author believes that no S hool saute 
is going to succeed unless teachers have had an active part in its planning. 


Sixty-two broad principles of currriculum planning are presented in the 
book, and each is discussed with a precision and Clarity that is typical of 
the author's style. A new book should contribute new ideas or else fresh 
viewpoints of old ones. This book does a little of each and in a manner 
very satisfying to the reader. 

To those whose labors in the ,field of curriculum planning have been 
a seemingly endless challenge, statements such as these indicate how 
well the author understands their problems. 


G. By Harold Spears. 


“The true curriculum of the school is something more than 
the classroom program.” (p.8) 


“You can’t judge a school’s curriculum by the printed state- 
ment of it” (p.17) o 

“Experience, as an approach to curriculum planning, is mean- 
tngless without sound direction.” (p.19) 


"The classroom program must never become completely fixed, 
for it must always represent a compromise between ideals o 
teaching and human nature.” ( ie: _— i 

“The true value of knowledge studied ana skits require 
subsequent use of them by the learner in life situations. (p.27) 


Each of these principles would make an excellent — a a 
faculty discussion on the “what,” “why, and ga e aranea ed 
ning. The last quotation (p.27) thrusts forth the cf Fee 
is of most worth” or is information an end in it 


Is i ssible? ; 3 ial setting, the 

_compromie posl y wis quiodi i i ing o 

author illustrates how the modern public sch ly schools were 
i ally planted. The ear y 


Colonial culture in which it was origin 


ich i enced by the 
Ominated by college requirements, which a mong cae = 
traditional European university programs. 


ideas is illustrated by the following quorations — 
~The cultural values of education a i we 
culture in which the child lives f erms 


of the past.” (p43) ted successfully bud mast 
«A curriculum cannot be transplan 65 
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HIGH POINTS [December, 1952] device used by educators as‘an aid in organizing the school for 

be grown from its own native soil.” (p.55) education purposes. (p.1 37) | 
“The layman's complaints about the school’s accomplishments | “The right child in the right class is the 

usually represent too much rather than too little faith in edu- | l administration.” (p.139) 

cation.” (p.51) ; 


“In meeting the educational needs of children, schools would 


do well to follow the medical practice of diagnosing the case 
before prescribing the treatment.” (p.143) 


first law of curriculum 


; i ) 
The last statement is often reflected in the anxious parent who visits | 
the school to air her complaints against the school or the teacher who | 
commands a much smaller fraction of the child’s time than the parent 
| 


i ; are some statements which are likely to be challenged by some 
does. Still, as public servants we must at least recognize the complaint There y Bed DY 


; : ‘ial ae real | | aders. For example, “The conception of education that the local com- 
a d hd anni it. Dr. Spears’ analysis of this principle is helpful | p has is more compelling as a curriculum determinant than the 

Part three T ae Study,” points out the practical problems f conception that t he sup erintendent brings from the graduat e course” 
building or revising a curriculum. Some of the pitfalls and snares in (p.47); or "Tha scbool that judges pupii worth om the basir of scbolastic 


which noble experiments have expired are listed. For instance, throwin aptitude and accomplishment denies the principle of individual worth 


a project at teachers, without guidance or time in which 


ee D — Í 


to work. ; that is the basis of American democracy” (p.154). The author's definition 
i i i 
properly ridiculed as not being democratic leadership. The aims r | of terms and his supporting arguments monay sustain these — 
purposes of revision should be clearly and simply stated and should utilize and neutralizes their “bite.” There are few, if any, more moam 
the services of most of the teachers and even the community. It should statements than the two quoted above. Whether you agree with the author 
utilize the findings of educational research and administrative leadership. j Of not, there is always keen intellectu a sa din d 
It should be a continuous process. Difficulties must be faced realistical] Dr. Spears’ contribution in collating the most advanced fin gs an 
and mistakes must be admitted graciously. y | arranging them in a format which suggests to aye a 
A plea is made for a realistic approach to “curricul p | ded patt f action is indeed a notable one. His clear presentation 
x tudy. needed patterns of a | i 3 
author prefers this term rather than curriculum “building” | 7 ne ee his Sk son style, his delightful and informative cartoons, —— 
A few quotable quotes follow. with his outstanding scholarship, are perhaps the strongest argum 
“Curriculum planni of all in proving that careful planning to meet the needs of the learner 
in t l i a ; i 
the classroom offering.” ( 6.103 ; consider the teacher as well as can enlighten the mind and at the same time be pleasant 
m The sap epg must be built from the bottom up, rather | WILLIAM B. REINER 
an from the top down ‘or in unrelated parts.” (p.108) l ter Fries. Harcourt, 
helio revision must begin where the teachers dhe, Wek | THE STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH. By Charles Carpen : 
ni ae en or some other school may be” (p.l 14) | Brace, and Co., New York, 1952; $3.2). — 
rricutum study is close] ; ; $ f ‘ : e Detroit Free Press trans- 
Sram of supervision and inservice aiea (oi iy ial Reporting an interview with C. C. Fries, th 


Part four, “Administerin 


"Grammar? It Ain’t Gotta Be Perfect; University of Michigan Prof Defends 


s» tory went on to 
+ tLay Down?” The s 
j s Are y 
Us as Says, ‘It’s Me, ‘None Are, 


,  h-speaking style. Let yourself go gram- 
> ee ’ our English spea ; = 20 "ead 
matically if pp ceArnates seems right and proper to you, & 


and say it” rrect the impression given 
. hasten to CO = 
ries had to ditional and conven- 
Malat ep De inad that many of kae never really have 
A -i dee aa ht a schools do p He pointed out that many 
nal rules taug ; 6 n . daiat 
ess deviations 
tepresented, the practices bs the uneducated ae in the 
‘0-called errors SE bat remnants of older p 
tom standard Engs a 
. e 
Evolution of our ons Fri or the complex nature of 
T G 
ith 


i a ; ilderment. 
Unfortunately, eithe to blame for the reader s bew 


i 
with 1S 
Subject matter he deals 67 


tion,” to coin a phrase. 
cles. His suggestions are 


‘Th zati ; 
in the tay of the educaron th tb schol musi never ges 
f . T 4 
he teal curriculum +S one ‘is of nae learner.” (p.122) 
too flexible.” (p.125) 1S neith 


er too rigid nor 
‘The school Provides for both 


talized education.” (p,128 ) Seneral education and spec- 
“The school’s | 


first duty j : 
of the school, and not k = g ‘child and th 


e, subject, 


Are 


e social purpose 
standard, or other 
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ientiously read this latest volume. I am familiar with his 

4 = ae English Grammar. I know I have ger Fe oa 

trying to digest the author's points of view than -= n Rar ers 

have the time to give. Nevertheless, I am forced to a ude a Ordinary 

. English teachers who found the oe ap ae an new an puzzling 

j i ume eve ; 

ih ps yh eee ne distinguished between the conventional 

and the scientific approach to the study ot language. erg grammar 

holds that there are rules and correct forms; that good Eng ish is Written 

and spoken in conformity with the fixed laws of language. For this Dr. Fries 
would substitute the scientific point of view. 


"Grammar does not tell us what we should say. It should 
explain what we do say... Whatever is n general use in a 
language is for that very reason grammatically correct. If any 
community habitually uses certain forms of Speech, these forms 
are part of the grammar of the speech of that community. Usage 
or practice is the basis of all the correctness there can be in 
language.” | 

Dr. Fries emphasized the social significance of differences in lan 
practice. He reported his investi 


ge 
cultural and educational backg 


gations based on what people of differe 


: ened the learner to the suggestions 
attached to words and constructions. 


_ The Structure of English is subtitled 
tion of English Sentences,” 


“Even the well-known definitions 


parts must be forgotten if the terms the 
e reader will certa 


“An Introduction to the Construc- 


of the sentence and its 


Mis vy are to be retained. 
niy be confused if he constant] seeks to 
a ~ - f statements he finds here into the old moe e 
as cust 
A EE nie ap omarily defined them and as he has employed 
liir i Dr. Fries substitute for the conventional notions of grammar? 
Br = ee of a language consists of the devices that signal 
e is ee 4 +++ All the structural signals in English are 
= Ie we matters that can be described in physical terms of 
a » Correlations of these forms, and arrangements of order.” 
. -sejecting parts of speech, Mr. Fries gets j 
Into Groups A through O. On Page 91 he hae ses 1, 2, 3, and 4 and 
nf pon, B all go with C lass 2'\words and only with 
en af sin ee appear in this position, 
; 542 Words and ; ; à 
s, they signal so l 450, tn special formu 
included a me other Meanings which probably should be 
68 





(5008 1312 


ace a e ° , for 
nt the “important formal identifying contrasts 
pages et Bs our utterances.” Here are some of the explanations 
ords O 


pew ed to help the reader identify Class 1 words: 


of contrasts of form between Class 1 
pe (a) Regular patterns f ff 


ee Le — = 
eo 


d the words of the other classes (some of these patterns 
words an ny separate words, others only a few` items.) 
include he te ending correlating with the ‘meaning’ of more 

wa em of whatever the word represents—in contrast 
| than one if sence of an 'S ending, correlating with the mean- 
a n anly one item of what the word stands for. 
in 


Pages 267-271 look as though they came out of a textbook in Einsteinian 
ages . 


i ies concludes: 
| mathematics. On his last page Dr, Fries c 


i 
| 
| 


i 


“T'he chief value of a n apie K E au Senioren 5 ne 
ing i ish is the insight i 
; tural meaning in English is i 
psec bae way our language works, and, through English, 
sade nature and functioning of human languages. 


ibuti l É and development 
He sees his studies as contributing to the “freedom 


- of human personality.” 


| i indif- 
Obviously Dr. Fries sits on a scholarly Mount Olympus sublimely in 


the. The only thing 
ferent to the common air that classroom segue ae 
alinguist should be able to do better than the re mm 


Meanings. How ironic, then, t 


hat in this instance for this reader the end- 


ies i ification. Unassisted 
inguistic studies 1s mystification. 
by father Science ioe i md the ordinary English teachers of 
€ ? b 


ir conventional 
| our land will be influenced by this volume to change their 





and unscientific ways. 


ABRAHAM PONEMON 
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